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Norway  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Von  Bucb,  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  other  travellers  of  science  and  talent ;  but  these  enlightened 
observers  have  naturally  directed  their  attention  to  the  geology, 
botany,  and  sublime  natural  scenery  which  the  country  presents 
in  the  most  interesting  forms,  and  have  bestowed  little  of  it  on  the 
social  condition  and  state  of  the  Norwegian  people.  They  are, 
however,  the  most  interesting  and  singular  group  of  people  in 
Europe.  They  live  under  ancient  laws  and  social  arrangements 
totally  different  in  principle  from  those  which  regulate  society  and 
property  in  the  feudally  constituted  countries ;  and  among  them, 
perhaps,  may  be  tracfed  the  germ  of  all  the  free  institutions  which 
distinguish  the  British  constitution  at  the  present  day.  They 
present  to  the  political  philosopher  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
nation  emerging  suddenly  from  under  the  hand  of  an  uncontrolled 
and  absolute  sovereign  power,  with  their  civil  liberties  and  social 
arrangements  so  well  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  so  well  secured 
by  their  ancient  laws,  that  the  transition  from  despotism  to  demo- 
cracy was  unmarked  by  any  convulsion,  or  revolutionary  move- 
ment, or  important  change  in  the  state  of  society  and  property. 
The  remarkable  firmness,  moderation,  and  judgment,  with  which 
this  people  have  exercised  the  legislative  power,  vested  by  their 
constitution  entirely  in  their  representatives,  place  them,  in  the 
moral  estimate  of  European  nations,  in  a  much  higher  rank  than 
those  who  have  received  a  much  greater  share  of  t\ie  i^\xV:^\\^  ^\.\.^tl- 
tlon  in  this  country. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Norway  has  a  claim  inorallj  and  politically  upon  the  British 
nation,  which  renders  her  social  condition  and  her  present  consti- 
tution of  peculiar  interest.  In  1813,  our  government  was  party 
to  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  —  the  foulest  blot,  perhaps,  in  British 
history, — by  which  we  agreed,  in  consideration  of  Sweden  joining 
the  Allied  Powers  against  Buonaparte,  to  give  Sweden  the  king- 
dom of  Norway,  of  which  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  had  at 
that  moment  possession  even  as  military  occupants  of  the  territory, 
and  far  less  any  shadow  of  rightful  claim  to  it.  It  would  be  a 
case  in  point,  as  far  as  regards  principle,  if  Russia  and  Denmark 
were  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  giving  to  Russia  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  Providence  sometimes  will  not  allow  our  measures  to  be 
so  flagitious  as  we  design  them.  The  Norwegians  declared  them- 
selves an  independent  nation  upon  the  Danish  monarch  renouncing 
the  sovereignty  of  Norway,  framed  a  constitution,  and  proclaimed 
the  son  of  their  former  sovereign  king.  The  Danish  prince  abdi- 
cated his  newly  acquired  crown  rather  than  engage  in  so  unequal 
a  contest  with  Sweden  and  England ;  and  these  two  contracting 
powers  redeemed  in  so  far  the  character  of  their  private  nefarious 
treaty,  that  the  Norwegian  nation  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Poland,  handed  over,  like  a  herd  of  black  cattle,  from  one  poten- 
tate to  another,  but  their  distinct  national  existence  was  acknow- 
ledged, their  new  constitution,  as  established  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1814,  was  accepted,  and  solemnly  sworn  to  by.  the  proposed 
monarch,  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  on  the  4th  of  November ;  and 
on  these  conditions  only,  viz.  the  distinct  existence  as  a  nation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  the  preservation  of  its  consti- 
tution as  sworn  to,  were  the  two  crowns  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
united  —  under  the  guarantee  of  this  country  as  one  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  to  support  each  party,  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  the 
Norwegian  nation,  in  their  just  rights.*    Great  Britain  is  therefore 

*  The  treaty  of  Kiel,  if  it  had  even  been  founded  on  any  just  or  admitted 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  renounced  by  this  acceptance  as  a  ground 
of  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Norwegian  nation.    At  the  present  day, 
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morallj  and  in  honour  bound  to  preserve  the  national  independ- 
ence of  Norway,  and  her  singularly  liberal  and  well-constructed 
constitution.  Norway  never  can  become  a  province  of  Sweden, 
nor  be  deprived  of  her  present  constitution,  while  there  exists  in 
the  British  cabinet  honour  or  respect  for  its  own  guarantee ;  and 
abhorrence  in  the  nation  of  a  participation  in  a  measure  which 
would  have  been  in  principle  and  in  effect  exactly  similar  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  but  for  the  redeeming  circumstances  of  our 
recognising  and  guaranteeing  the  independent  national  existence 
and  free  constitution  of  Norway.  ' 

The  writer  of  the  following  observations  aims  at  a  higher  object 
than  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  those  wbo  may  read  them. 
He  would  draw  the  attention  of  this  country,  if  he  had  the  ability 
to  do  so,  to  the  important  duty  which,  by  the  transactions  of  1813 
and  1814,  we  are  morally  bound  as  a  nation  to  perform  to  this 
handful  of  free  and  happy  people  living  under  a  liberal  consti- 
tution, flourishing  under  their  own  legislation,  and  making  no 
demands,  asking  no  favours,  from  the  other  governments  of 
Europe,  unless  that  Great  Britain  should  watch  over  the  guarantee 
she  has  given  for  their  independent  existence  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  constitution  of  the  17th  of  May,  1814. 


when  the  excitement  and  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  that  nefarious  treaty  are 
past,  and  its  object  has  been  accomplished  upon  just  principles,  no  Swedish 
cabinet  could,  in  the  fifice  of  civilised  and  moral  nations,  have  the  effrontery 
to  claim  rights  over  the  Norwegian  people  as  emanating  fh)m  a  treaty  so  re- 
pugnant to  all  principle.  Norway  has  her  guarantee  in  the  moral  feeling  of 
mankind. 
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Norway  interesting  from  its  peculiar  law  of  succession. — Steam-boats.— 
Gottenburg.  —  Trollhsetta.  —  Christiania.  —  Money.  —  Fish.  —  Slaves.  — 
Cariole   Travelling.  —  Myosen  Lake.  —  Farms.  —  Houses.  —  Haymaking 

—  Ladies*  Side-saddles. — Laurgaard.  —  Goats. — Log-houses. —  Norwegian 
and  Scotch  Highlanders.  —  Condition,  Property,  Food,  Lodging  compared. 

—  Timber  Duties.  -^  Snow.  —  Dovre  Field,  -u.  Mill.  —  Sneehsette Game. 

—  Fishing.  —  Norwegian  Innt.  —  Ssekness.  -^  Sundset 

Hull,  July  7.  1834. 

Norway  is  a  country  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  political  econo- 
mist It  is  the  only  part  of  Europe  in  which  property,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  has  been  transmitted  upon  the  principle  of  partition 
among  all  the  children.  The  feudal  structure  of  society,  with  its 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  its  privileged  class  of  hereditary  nobles, 
never  prevailed  in  Norway.  In  this  remote  corner  of  the  civilised 
world  we  may,  therefore,  see  the  effects  upon  the  condition  of 
society  of  this  peculiar  distribution  of  property ;  it  will  exhibit, 
on  a  small  scale,  what  America  and  France  will  be  a  thousand 
years  hence.  From  a  period  coeval  with  the  establisYvmeiiX*  o^  \Jaft 
feudal  sjrstem  the  land  and  the  people  of  Norway  laa\e\)eeia.  \xTL^"ec 
the  inffuence  of  the  mode  of  succession  which  those  co\XTitT\e«»\\^N«i 
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only  recently  adopted.  What  effect  has  this  produced  on  the  state 
of  society  ?  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  dnd  middle  classes  in 
this  peculiar  community  ?  what  on  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  landed  property  after  a  thousand  years  of  division  and 
subdivision  ?  A  single  fact,  brought  home  from  Such  a  country, 
is  worth  a  volume  of  speculation. 

I  had  long  entertained  a  wish  to  visit  Norway,  partly  to  investi. 
gate  the  social  condition  of  a  people  living  under  institutions  so 
ancient  and  peculiar,  and  which  have  recently  been  adopted  by  two 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  nations,  and  partly  from  the  historical 
interest  which  we  attach  to  every  thing  Norwegian.  Here  we 
expect  to  see  the  original  type  of  institutions,  customs,  and  do- 
mestic usages  which  England  received  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  the  long  previous  occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory 
by  invaders  of  Norwegian  race.  Few  readers  of  the  historical 
events  of  the  middle  ages  rise  from  the  perusal  without  a  wish  to 
visit  the  country  from  which  issued,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  men 
who  conquered  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  Such  were  the 
objects  to  investigate  which  the  writer  was  induced  to  spend  nearly 
two  years  in  this  remote  part  of  Europe ;  and  he  will  now,  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  communicate  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

Gottenburg,  Jte/^,  1834.— Steam-boats  interfere  most  particularly 
with  the  vocation  of  the  traveller  who  sets  out  in  quest  of  all  sorts 
of  adventures  and  perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  hopes  to  edify  and 
astonish  his  friends  at  home  by  the  narration  of  them.  These 
mail  coaches  of  the  ocean  deliver  him  and  his  portmanteau  on  the 
other  side  of  the  North  Sea,  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  appointed 
time,  without  more  adventure,  and  with  considerably  less  trouble, 
than  if  he  were  journeying  in  the  coach  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Greenwich ;  and  he  finds  himself,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets,  whistling  along  the  quay  of  Gottenburg,  before  he  is  well 
aware  that  he  has  left  his  favourite  comer  in  his  old  accustomed 
coffee-room,  and  has  actually  accomplished  a  voyage  across  the 
salt  seas. 

The  fare  by  the  steam-packet  from  Hull  to  Gottenburg  is  about 

seven  pounds  sterling ;    and  we  accomplished  the  passage  in 

seventy-two  hours,  with  favourable  weather  and  a  smooth  sea. 

TJiere  were  only  i5ye  passengers  on  board,  and,  I  understand, 

^eventeen  are  the  greatest  number  the  vessel  ever  eoioNe^ed.  tJi 

^^ttenburg.     This,  of  course,  would  be  a  rumous  \xa.^<&  ^ot  tw 
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Steam-vessel ;  but  the  owners  are  secured  firom  loss  by  a  contract 
with  the  British  and  Swedish  post-offices.  They  receive  four 
thousand  pounds  for  convepng  the  mails  to  and  from  Gottenburg 
once  a  week,  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  This  is  a  very 
limited  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Hamburgh,  being 
the  centre  of  exchanges  and  of  mercantile  affairs  for  the  north  of 
Europe,  is  the  route  which  men  of  business  prefer  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  letters.  Our  Norwegian  steam-packet  mails  are 
very  ill-regulated.  The  steam-packet  from  Copenhagen  and 
Grottenburg  to  Norway  was  leaving  the  latter  port  while  we 
were  entering  the  river,  so  that  our  mails  and  passengers  for 
Norway,  although  arriving  at  the  proper  hour,  will  be  detained 
here  a  week. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  three  millions  of  people,  so  near 
to  our  coast,  requiring  all  the  articles  which  we  manufacture,  and 
having  commodities  which  we  specially  require, — ^wood  and  iron, — 
should  have  so  little  correspondence  with  Britain.  At  one  of  our 
country  post  towns  there  are  probably  received  and  delivered  more 
letters  in  a  day  than  are  transmitted  to  or  from  Scandinavia  in  a 
week.  This  surely  implies  something  wrong  in  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

I  have  passed  a  pleasant  week  at  Grottenburg.  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  the  table-d'h6te  with  a  Swedish  gentleman  from 
Sundsval,  on  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  who  spoke  French  and  German  : 
as  he  had  also  a  few  leisure  days  to  get  rid  of,  we  resolved  to  visit 
together  the  Falls  of  Trollhaetta.  We  set  off  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  in  a  little  steam-boat  which  plies  up  and  down  the  river 
Grotha :  her  machinery,  I  observe,  was  made  at  Dundee,  possibly 
of  Swedish  iron.  The  day  was  beautiful ;  the  sun  sparkling  in  the 
water ;  the  boat  running  swiftly  along,  and  the  passengers  nume- 
rous, gay,  evidently  good-humoured  folk,  who  had  set  out  determined 
to  enjoy  themselves.  Between  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  admiring 
the  scenery,  and  playing  three-card  Loo,  we  got  on  very  success- 
fully ;  and  in  eight  hours  were  landed  at  the  hamlet  of  Lilla  £det.  . 
The  scenery  on  the  Gotha  is  not  fine :  marshes  on  each  side  reach 
to  flat  fields  bounded  by  hills  skirting  the  river- valley  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  on  each  side.  These  hills  are  mere  knobs  or 
hummocks  of  gneiss^  scantiJjr  covered  with  soil,  and  witla.  ed^^^  ofl 
granite  occasioDally  shooting  up  through  it.  As  we  approacYtlA^^ 
Hfet  the  Mis  close  in,  and  the  scenery  resembles  the  lameat  V\e^^ 
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on  the  Cumberland  Lakes.    It  is  water  sleeping  between  green 
banks  and  woods,  and  the  current  is  scarcely  perceptible  tiQ  neir 
Lilla  Edet.     We  landed  on  the  right  bank,  the  river  ceasing  to  be 
navigable  on  account  of  rocks  in  the  channel.    Having  hired  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle  and  a  pair  of  horses,  we  drove  about  aixtoen 
miles  to  a  ferry,  where  we  crossed  to  the  locks  of  the  celebntod 
Trollhsetta  Canal,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  waterfall  Our  road  wu 
over  an  open  country,  apparently  well  and  carefully  cultivated  in 
the  plains  and  valleys  ;  but  the  hills,  although  of  small  elevation, 
are  bare  knobs  of  rock  shooting  up  through  the  earth,  without  a 
particle  of  soil  on  them.     These  naked  ribs  of  gneiss  and  granits 
run  through  the  country,  like  the  bare  bones  of  some  giant-akeletony 
leaving  between  them  small  intervals  skinned  over  with  a  thin 
covering  of  soil,  and  forming,  together  with  the  river-valley,  the 
only  parts  of  the  country  capable  of  cultivation.     Every  patch  of 
soil  seemed  occupied.     The  rest  of  the  country  in  view,  to  the 
extent,  I  should  tldnk,  of  four-fifths  of  the  surface,  was  naked  rock, 
without  even  moss  or  heath.     When  a  country  containing  a  great 
extent  of  such  land  is  compared  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
with  other  regions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  of  the  square  mile 
of  640  acres  there  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  account  perhaps 
200  acres  or  more,  as  bare  rock,  or  waters  producing  neither  sub- 
sistence nor  employment  for  man.     With  this  allowance,  I  should 
suppose,  from  the  many  odd  nooks  and  comers  in  which  houses  a^ 
set  down,  and  attempts  made  at  cultivation,  where  six  or  eight 
sheaves  of  corn  only  could  be  raised,  that  land  is  scarce  even  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ;  and  that  every  square  mile  of  what 
really  is  land  is  inhabited  as  densely  as  in  other  cultivated  countries. 
Small  patches  of  soil  between  the  rocks,  which,  in  a  territory 
where  good  soil  was  plentiful,  would  be  neglected  as  inconvenient, 
are  here  occupied.     Without  some  correction  of  this  kind,  the 
statement?  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in 
different  countries  furnish  no  correct  data  for  comparing  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  one  country  with  that  of  another. 

The  canal  of  TroUhastta  did  not  appear  to  me  a  work  of  such 
great  magnificence  as  it  is  often  considered.  The  idea,  originally 
formed  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  undoubtedly  bold,  and  su- 
perior to  his  age.  The  splendid  inland  sea  called  the  Wenner  is 
connected  on  one  side  by  a  chain  of  lakes  witVi  t\i^  "B^Xlx^i,  toA  wl 
tj^e  other  bjr  the  river  Gotha  with  the  ^ortVi  Sea-    Tl\ie  i«X\a  ^^ 
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jttB,  on  the  Gotha,  are  the  only  impediment  to  a  free  novi- 
^tion  from  the  ocean  into  tie  Baltic.  The  idea,  of  oTercoming  it 
by  a.  series  of  locks  was  tho  conception  of  a  great  mind,  but  the 
execution  ia  lamentahly  defectire.  The  locka  strike  the  eye  at 
jonce  as  too  narrow  for  vessels  of  sufficient  breadth  of  beam  to 
Jiavigate  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  or  even  the  "Wenner,  yet  un- 
Meceasarily  wide  for  canal  boats  or  river  barges.  This  defect 
ippears  extraordinary ;  since,  great  as  the  undertaking  was,  the 
execution  consisted  chiefly  in  excavating  a  very  hard  and  solid 
Tock,  in  which  every  inch  quarried  was  gained  for  ever,  and  any 
dimensions  whatever  could  have  been  given  by  patience  and  gun- 
powder. There  were  none  of  those  natural  difficulties  to  contend 
■with,  Buch  as  soft  soils  in  the  sides,  loose  sands  or  gravel,  slips  of 
day,  springs,  rivers,  valleys,  or  hills  to  turn  or  surmount,  and  all 
that  variety  of  obstacles  which  places  canal  engineering  among  the 
'Jughest  efforts  of  human  intellect.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  TroU- 
hstta  cannot  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  the 
difficulties  were  vastly  inferior  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  locks, 
lock-gates,  stone-work,  and  in  the  finish  of  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
compared  to  its  rival,  which,  in  its  present  state  of  perfection,  is 
nndoubtedly  the  finest  work  which  Scotland  can  show  to  the 
stranger.  In  consequence  of  this  defect  in  the  Trollhaitta  Canal, 
it  is  proposed  to  escavate  another  of  greater  width  of  lock  by  its 
side  :  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  such  an  undertaking 
would  ever  defray  the  expense.  Commerce  is  somewhat  wayward, 
and  will  not  take  the  road  which  governments  and  ministers  point 
out.  The  Trollhcetta  and  Caledonian  Canals  are  similar  in 
respect ;  both,  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  are  almost  equally 
less.  The  Trolihietta,  however,  serves  to  convey  wood  from  the 
Wenner  Lake  to  the  saw-mills  at  the  Falls,  and  from  the  mills 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Gotha.  The  north  and  west  coasts  of 
the  "Wenner  are  the  principal  districts  for  limber.  The  blocks  of 
wood,  that  is,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  divested  of  bark  and  branches, 
are  floated  down  the  rivers  which  run  through  the  forests  i 
back  country,  and  fall  into  the  Wenner  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlstodt :  they  are  tliere  shipped  in  schooners  and  sloops,  which. 
icury  from  fourteen  to  forty  dozen  blocks ;  and  they  are  trans- 
irted,  at  the  freight  of  five  dollars  banco  per  dozen,  to  Troll- 
ta,  where  they  are  sawed  into  planka.  The  saw-imfta  satt 
erected  on  ihe  le/j  edge  of  the  catartict.     The  bo\4nesa  ol  l^ifi 
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situation  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  TroUhastta.  The  j 
Falls  are  the  most  magnificent  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  but  it  were  | 
idle  to  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery. 

Trollhaetta  is  a  village  containing  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  a  large  and  good  inn.  A  party  of  actors  from  the  opera-house 
at  Stockholm,  unfortunately  for  Jis,  possessed  the  best  accommo- 
dations. These  French  of  the  North,  as  Voltaire  calls  the  Swedes, 
are  as  fond  of  the  theatre  as  the  Parisian  French.  I  found  the 
mate  of  our  steamboat  reading  '*  Medea  en  Opera ; "  and  all  the 
saw-mill  population  of  Trollhaetta  were  opera-going  people.  Our 
accommodations  at  this  good  inn  were  consequently  not  of  the 
best ;  and  I  found,  in  bed  at  least,  ten  thousand  good  reasons  for 
getting  up  long  before  sunrise.  I  advise  the  traveller  who  may 
visit  Trollhaetta  for  its  sublime  scenery  to  do  the  same,  and  see 
the  Falls  amid  the  morning  mists,  and  before  living  things  are 
a-stirring. 

The  enormous  chasm  through  which  this  great  body  of  water 
rolls  from  the  Wenner,  makes  the  artificial  canal  beside  it  appear 
a  mere  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  time  must  have 
been,  however,  when  this  chasm  itself  was  only  a  scratch  on  the 
granite ;  for  all  the  rocks  around  and  above  it  are  water-worn,  and 
have  been  long  submerged,  apparently,  under  running  water.  One 
remarkable  place  is  shown  to  strangers,  because  the  king  and  other 
great  personages  have  inscribed  their  names  in  it ;  but  it  is  much 
more  remarkable,  because  it  could  only  have  been  scooped  out  into 
such  rounded  and  polished  hollows  in  the  hard  substance  of  the 
primary  rock,  by  the  continued  action  of  water  in  motion  over  it 
for  a  length  of  time  beyond  imagination. 

When  my  Swedish  friend  awoke,  we  recrossed  the  river  below 

the  Falls,  and  set  off  to  regain  the  steam-boat.     He  drove  our  little 

calash,  which  looked  like  a  bundle  of  hop-poles  upon  axle-trees ; 

and,  certainly,  no  English  coachman  would  have  taken  his  vehicle 

down  such  steeps  as  we  rattled  over  at  full  speed.    I  thought  at 

first  the  gentleman  was  trying  my  nerves  at  the  risk  of  our  necks, 

but  I  saw  every  person  on  the  road  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  the  serious,  sober  way  of  driving  in  this  country,  to  take  every 

slope,  although  it  should  be  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  at  full 

S^aDop.     The  carriages  are  light,  the  horses  small,  active,  and  in 

ejcceJJent  wind.     They  ^nished  their  stage,  at  IYlot  \x\mo«X  T«*ft  of 

exertion,  without  panting  or  distress. 
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Grottenburg  resembles  some  of  the  old  decayed  towns  of  Holland, 
^ith  its  wide  streets  of  good  houses,  canals  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  and  nothing  stirring  either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  canals. 
Pew  places  have  suffered  greater  vicissitudes.  It  had  a  flourishing 
berring  fishery ;  but  the  fish  disappeared  from  the  Skaggerack,  and 
aever  returned.  It  had  an  East  India  trade,  which  failed ;  and 
during  the  last  war  it  had  a  third  period  of  prosperity,  which  va- 
nished with  the  return  t)f  peace.  The  population  is  about  16,000; 
and  there  is  a  suburb,  called  Clippen,  extending  more  than  two 
miles  below  the  city,  which  contains,  probably,  as  many  more* 
They  are  of  the  labouring  and  seafaring  class.  The  shipping  come 
no  higher  up  the  river  than  Clippen.  The  little  cabins  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  suburb  are  built  upon  bare  granite,  with  scarcely  soil 
enough  for  gardens ;  they  are  set  down  like  so  many  wooden  boxes 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  without  any  regularity.  In  threading  my  way 
through  these  crowded  habitations,  I  observed  that  the  meanest 
had  a  wooden  fioor  and  good  windows  ornamented  with  the  fringe, 
at  least,  of  window-curtains ;  and  fiower-pots  with  pinks  and  other 
common  flowers,  well  cared  for,  were  in  every  house.  These 
trifles  indicate  some  degree  of  taste  and  leisure  among  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

At  Gottenburg  I  put  up  at  the  hotel  of  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Tod, 
who  has  been  settled  there  for  many  years.  I  found  the  accommo- 
dation good,  and  expense  moderate. 

Christiania,  Monday y  July  21,  1834. — ^I  am  at  last  in  Norway. 
I  embarked  at  Clippen  on  Saturday  in  the  steam-packet  Gustav 
Adolph,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Norwegian  navy,  with  a 
lieutenant  under  him.  I  paid  five  dollars  of  Norwegian  money,  or 
about  twenty  shillings  sterling,  for  my  passage  from  Gottenburg. 
The  other  passengers  had  all  come  in  the  vessel  from  Copenhagen. 
The  sudden  disjunction  of  Norway  and  Denmark  left,  of  course, 
much  business  to  be  adjusted  between  individuals  of  the  two  coun- 
tries :  it  occasioned  much  distress  and  loss  to  persons  having  con- 
nexions and  property  in  both  ;  and  it  still  produces  a  constant  in- 
tercourse. We  had  beautiful  weather,  but  saw  little  of  the  coast, 
as  the  steam-packet  crosses  tbe  Skaggerack  in  a  direct  course  from 
Grottenburg  to  Fredericksvarn,  where  we  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  were  removed  into  a  smsi)!!  coasting  steam-boat  wYi\ck  \fik^% 
paasengers  along  tbe  coast  from  Christiansand  to  Chnaliam^k,*  \\» 
was  pleasing  to  see  the  numbers  of  people  availing  themseVife^  Q^ 
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this  Steam  communication,  and  going  from  town  to  town.  At 
Tonsburg,  Holmestrand,  Droback,  Moss,  and  other  places^  we  re- 
ceived and  put  on  shore  passengers  in  considerable  numbers.  This 
is  a  country  for  steam  navigation  to  produce  its  greatest  benefits. 
The  long  fiords  running  into  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
immense  extent  of  sea  coast  defended  bj  chains  of  islands  and 
rocks  just  above  water  which  break  the  swell  of  the  main  ocean, 
and  afibrd  a  kind  of  inland  navigation,  are  precisely  the  waters 
fitted  for  steam  navigation.  The  government  appears  aware  of  its 
valine,  and  is  making  great  and  judicious  exertions  to  promote  it. 
The  vessels  are  commanded  by  naval  officers ;  the  fares  are  very 
moderate  ;  and  in  all  that  regards  the  management  and  comfort  of 
passengers  they  equal  our  own.  In  a  country  too  poor  to  have 
any  competition  in  such  expensive  enterprises,  it  is,  perhaps,  wise 
in  government  to  undertake  them.  Private  speculators  might,  by 
injudicious  avidity,  prevent  the  establishment  from  taking  root. 
If  it  should  prove  losing  as  to  money,  still  the  advantage  to  the 
country  would  justify  the  expenditure.  A  steam-boat  costs  less 
than  a  regiment :  —  which  adds  most  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
such  a  country  as  Norway  ? 

We  arrived  at  Christiania  in  the  evening,  winding  through  its 
long  fiord  amid  scenery  quite  new  to  me  and  delightful.  The 
fiord,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  a  mode- 
rate river,  is  so  enclosed  with  woods  and  rocks,  that  we  think  it 
terminated,  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  come  to  an  expanse  of 
water  studded  with  little  islands,  which  appears  to  run  up  towards 
the  mountains,  farther  than  we  can  see.  Christiania  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  fiord,  on  one  of  these  expanses. 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  last  night  on  my  arrival,  that  I  had  to 
go  through  all  the  ceremony  at  the  custom-house  of  having  my 
haggage  visited,  as  if  I  had  come  direct  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  not  from  part  of  the  same  kingdom.  The  Norwegians,  it 
seems,  keep  themselves  and  all  their  establishments  perfectly^  and 
even  jealously,  distinct  from  Sweden. 

I  have  got  into  the  H6tel  du  Nord,  apparently  a  great  inn,  and 
well  kept. 

Christiania^  Tuesday,  July  22^ — The  money  here  is  on  a  better 
footing,  at  least  for  the  stranger,  than  in  Sweden.  The  dollar^ 
f^ortA  3s,  lOd.  sterliDg,  at  the  present  exeViange,  \a  ^v9\^'eA.  \xvla 
&  marks,  or  oris,  of  twenty-four  skiUings  e«uci\i  \  w\^  ^V«t^  «t^ 
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notes  of  one  dollar,  half  a  dollar,  and  twenty-four  skillings,  all 
printed  on  white  paper.  The  notes  of  five  dollars  are  on  hlue 
paper,  of  ten  on  yellow,  and  of  fifty  on  green.  For  sums  below 
twenty-four  skillings  there  is  a  copper  and  silver  coinage  of  two 
and  one  skilling  pieces.  All  this  is  very  clear.  The  weather  is 
BO  excessively  hot,  which  I  did  not  expect  in  Norway,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  I  could  do  nothing  out  of  doors.  I  strolled  to 
the  fish  market,  and  found  salmon  and  trout,  eels,  flounders, 
mackarel,  gorebills,  whitings,  sethe  or  gadus  virens,  and  other  sea 
fish.  I  doubted  whether  these  were  caught  so  far  up  in  these 
fiords ;  but  the  lobster,  which  of  all  others  can  least  support  fresh 
water,  is  in  abundance.  The  town  has  but  a  dull  appearance :  the 
streets,  to  prevent  fires  from  spreading,  are  very  wide ;  so  that  a 
few  pedestrians,  with  one  or  two  carts,  make  no  appearance.  The 
shops  have  no  great  show  externally,  and  altogether  the  town 
looks  deserted ;  and  at  this  season  it  probably  is  so. 

One  thing  here  is  very  revolting  to  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
The  convicts  or  galley  slaves  are  employed,  sometimes  along  with 
other  labourers,  in  all  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  two  or  three  times  a 
day  you  meet  a  gang  of  them  going  to,  or  returning  from,  their 
work.  I  saw  a  party  marched  into  a  house,  from  which  I  had 
before  heard  music  with  female  voices,  with  which  the  clanking  of 
the  chains  did  not  exactly  harmonise.  They  seemed  chained,  too, 
ia  a  brutal  way,  with  iron  collars  round  their  necks  and  legs, 
which  have  projections,  that  must  prevent  their  resting  in  any 
position.  Some  appear  to  be  of  an  age  too  young  to  be  irreclaim- 
able; but  if  they  are  all  offenders  who  have  deserved  death,  it 
would  probably  be  better  for  society  that  they  should  suffer  it, 
than  that  the  public  should  be  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
lowest  degree  of  human  wretchedness  without  feeling  any  sym- 
pathy or  emotion,  which  must  be  the  case,  if  it  be  a  daily  spec- 
tacle. I  see  them  employed  in  mending  boats,  sawing  wood, 
carrying  mortar,  and  such  work  as  necessarily  brings  them  into 
communication  with  other'  labourers.  They  are  even  speaking  to 
the  children  and  women  in  the  streets.  It  is  not  wise,  and  cer- 
tainly not  pleasant,  to  have  these  malefactors  constantly  before  the 
public  They  lose  all  sense  of  their  disgrace,  and  p^rlv^^^  \\\^ 
citizens  do  the  same, 

dmfy'ania,    PTednesdai^,   Jufy  23.— The  weather   e^ee%^\^^T 
^B/^,  which  IB  unusual  here, 
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After  considering  and  consulting  about  my  mode  of  travelling, 
I  have  to-day  bought  a  little  second-hand  cariole,  for  which,  with 
the  harness,  I  have  paid  twenty -five  dollars,  or  about  3/.  ISs.  The 
Norwegian  cariole  is  a  little  gig,  just  large  enough  for  one  person, 
and  resting  between  two  low  light  wheels,  upon  two  cross  bars  of 
wood  morticed  in  the  shafts.  They  are  made,  also  with  iron 
springs ;  but  I  preferred  the  wood,  as  in  travelling  it  can  easily  be 
got  repaired,  which  iron  work  cannot ;  besides,  the  shafts  are  so 
elastic,  that  the  jolting  is  very  slight  on  ordinary  roads.  Travel- 
ling, I  am  told,  is  very  cheap  ;  only  one  ort,  about  9^.  sterling,  for 
a  horse,  per  Norwegian  mile,  which  is  no  less  than  seven  of  our 
degenerate  English  miles.  One  must,  a  few  hours  before  starting, 
send  off  a  forbud,  in  travellers'  language,  "  a  courier,**  but,  in 
humble  reality,  a  little  ragged  boy,  who,  for  four  skillings,  or  1-JdL 
a  stage,  precedes  you  in  a  baggage  cart  with  your  luggage,  and 
leaves  at  each  post  station  a  printed  notice,  in  which  you  have 
previously  filled  up  the  number  of  horses  you  require,  and  the 
hour  of  your  arrival.  The  station  master  sends  notice  to  the 
farmers  whose  turn  it  is  to  furnish  horses  for  this  service,  and  is 
entitled  to  four  skillings  per  horse  for  his  trouble.  The  horses 
are  always  in  readiness,  if  fair  time  be  allowed  by  sending  off  the 
forbud  the  day  before.  A  book  is  kept  at  each  station,  in  which 
the  traveller  states  how  he  has  been  served ;  and  these  books  are 
examined  and  signed  regularly  by  the  local  authorities,  and  checked 
by  superior  officers  of  the  district,  and  any  complaint  of  undue 
delay  is  examined  into.  This  arrangement  certainly  makes  tra- 
velling easy,  even  to  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  language ; 
but  I  have  been  beset,  ever  since  I  landed,  with  couriers,  valets,  or 
interpreters,  offering  their  services.  These  gentlemen  seem  to 
think  it  an  infringement  upon  their  privilege,  that  a  foreigner,  es- 
pecially from  England,  should  presume  to  travel  without  one  of 
them  to  hold  his  purse.  I  have  bought  a  travelling  map,  have 
made  the  waiter  fill  up  forbud  notices  for  horses,  all  the  way  up  to 
what  appears  by  this  map  to  be  the  centre,  or  highest  point  of  the 
country,  where  the  waters  part,  and  the  great  valleys  begin, 
which  is  near  a  station  called  Jerkin.  I  have  packed  up  and  sent 
off  my  luggage  this  evening  by  the  forbud,  and  off- 1  go  by  day- 
break  to  morrow. 

*^u^ ^4» — Having  set  off  this  morning  at  fo\xT,l.  Te^^oV^e^  \.c> 
Joa^e  a  good  omng  at  frst  from  the  metrop6\ia,  wad  ^o^  on  mot^ 
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leisurely  when  I  should  get  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  I  there- 
fore travelled  until  sunset,  and  stopped  at  this  single  farmhouse,  on 
the  side  of  the  Myosen  lake,  10^  Norwegian  miles,  about  75 
English,  from  the  capital  The  house,  I  understand,  is  called 
Frognet.  I  have  had  one  of  those  delightful  days  of  which  one 
never  loses  the  impression,  and  which  only  passes  in  the  midst  of 
novel  scenery.  The  Myosen  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water.  Its 
scenery  I  would  class  with  the  pastoral,  or  beautiful,  rather  than 
with  the  sublime.  Its  coasts  are  well  cultivated,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  few  rough  promontories  dipping  into  the  lake,  the 
slopes  are  easy,  and  the  back  country  in  view  not  strikingly  high. 
The  crops  of  oats,  bear,  d^x,  peas,  and  potatoes,  along  its  coast,  are 
beaatifuL  The  houses  appear  good.  I  have  not  seen  one  that 
could  be  called  a  poor  habitation. 

Jvhf  26.-^1  got  to  this  farmhouse,  which  is  called  Holmen,  last 
night,  about  8^  Norwegian,  or  58  English,  miles  from  Frognet. 
The  scenery  of  a  river,  as  large  here  as  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  filling 
the  narrow  valley  in  some  places,  and  in  others  forming  a  long 
motionless  lake  amidst  the  woods,  or  rushing  like  a  mountain 
stream  through  the  gorges,  affords  many  picturesque  points  of 
view.  At  the  end  of  the  Myosen  lake,  there  is  a  small  village 
called  Lille  Hammer,  which  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance. It  is  the  first  village  I  have  seen  in  the  country.  The 
extent  of  cultivation  in  the  Strath  of  the  Myosen,  extending  up  to 
thifl  village,  surprised  me.  It  is  not  merely  a  fringe  between  the 
hill  and  the  shore,  but  reaches  far  back  among  the  hills,  and  over 
the  summits  of  the  ordinary  heights.  I  would  compare  its  breadth 
to  that  of  Strathmore  in  Forfarshire.  The  farming  cannot  be  very 
bad,  for  the  crops  of  oats,  bear,  and  rye  are  excellent.  Potatoes, 
which  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  turnip  in  our  farming,  are 
dean,  and  well  horse-hoed.  Draining  and  clearing  new  land  of 
roots  of  trees  and  stones,  are  going  on  in  various  quarters,  and 
lime  was  laid  out  at  one  place  for  spreading.  Farms  appeared  to 
be  of  various  sizes ;  I  observed  many  so  large  that  a  bell  was  used, 
as  in  Scotland,  to  call  the  labourers  to  or  from  their  work,  which 
shows  a  certain  regularity  in  their  operations.  Some  are  so  small 
as  to  have  only  a  few  sheaves  of  corn,  or  a  rig  or  two  of  potatoes, 
scattered  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  These  appear  ociC\r^\fc^ 
h^  the  farm-servants,  or  cottars,  of  the  main  farm,  paym«  ^XQ* 
MIf  in  work  for  their  bouses  and  Jands,  as  in  Scotland.    N««^ 
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good  houses  these  are;  loghouses  of  four  rooms,  and  all  with  glass 
windows.    The  light  does  not  come  down  the  chimney,  or  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  shut  up  at  night  with  an  old  hat,  or  a  pair  of 
old  breeches,  as  in  some  cottages  in  the  county  of  t^dinburgh. 
The  division  of  the  land  among  children  appears  not,  during  the 
thousand  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the  efiect  of 
reducing  the  landed  properties  to  the  minimum  size  that  will  barely 
support  human  existence.     I  have  counted  from  five  and  twenty 
to  forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in  a  country  in  which  the 
farmer  must,  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year,  have  winter 
provender  and  houses  provided  for  all  the  cattle.    It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  an  aggregation  of  landed  pro- 
perty, counteracts  the  dividing  effects  of  partition  among  children. 
That  cause  can  be  no  other  than  what  I  have  long  conjectured 
would  be  effective  in  such  a  social  arrangement;  via.  that  in  a 
country  where  land  is  held,  not  in  tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland, 
but  in  full  ownership,  its  aggregation  by  the  deaths  of  co-heirs, 
and  by  the  marriages  of  female  heirs  among  the  body  of  land- 
owners, will  balance  its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession  of 
children.     The  whole  mass  of  property  will,  I  conceive,  be  found 
in  such  a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many  estates  of  the  class 
of  1000/.,  as  many  of  100/.,  as  many  of  10/.  a-year,  at  one  period 
as  at  another.     The  state  of  Ireland  is  generally  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  evil  which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture.    There,  it  is  stated,  the  sons  of  the  peasant  marry  and 
settle  upon  a  portion  of  the  father's  farm,  itself  originally  too 
small  for  one  family,  and  by  this  system  of  subdivision,  the  whole 
class  of  peasantry  is  reduced  to  a  lower  state  in  respect  of  decen- 
cies,  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  than   any  population  w^hich  is 
ranked  within  the  pale  of  civilised  life.     It  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  however,  that  the  state  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being  a  case  in 
point,  proves  the  very  reverse.     There  the  land  and  other  pro- 
perty is  not  disseminated  in  ownership,  or  in  small  portions  among 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.     It  is  notoriously  held  in  very  large 
masses,  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population.     The  pea- 
santry having  no  property  nor  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ever 
possessing  any,  have  not  those  tastes,  habits,  modes  of  thinkings 
prudence,  and  foresight,  which  accompany  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty,  and  which  altogether  form  the  true  and  natural  check  upon 
tlie  tendency  of  population  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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The  Irish  peasant  gratifies  the  natural  propensity  to  marriage, 
precisely  because,  being  destitute  of  property,  and  of  its  influences 
on  the  human  mind,  he  has  grown  up  to  manhood  without  any 
restraining  propensity.  Take  the  Irish  peasant  who  marries  so 
recklessly  in  his  own  country,  because  he  is  without  the  rudest 
tastes  and  habits  of  a  person  imbued  with  a  sense  of  property,  and 
place  him  in  London,  where  his  labour  is  worth  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  he  is  no  longer  an  indolent  or  improvident  man. 
He  indulges  a  taste  for  gin,  porter,  tobacco ;  for  the  alehouse  meet- 
ings of  his  fellow-labourers ;  for  such  clothing,  lodging,  food,  as 
thjBy  enjoy ;  and  to  marry  improvidently,  and  by  the  expense  of  a 
family  abridge  his  habitual  enjoyments,  is  as  much  out  of  the 
question  with  him,  as  with  a  man  of  the  higher  and  educated  class 
of  society.  The  restraints  of  property  are  upon  him.  He  is,  in 
fact)  an  educated  man ;  for  the  real  education  of  the  human  mind 
is  to  be  found  in  that  which  daily  and  hourly  exercises  the  mental 
powers  and  moral  character — in  the  possession  of  property.  Bead- 
ing and  writing  are  but  means  of  education,  not  even  efficacious 
in  all  states  of  society.  A  man  may  read  and  write,  and  yet  have 
a  totally  uneducated  mind.  He  who  possesses  property,  whether 
he  can  read  and  write  or  not,  has  an  educated  mind ;  he  has  fore- 
thought, caution,  and  reflection,  guiding  every  action ;  he  knows 
the  value  of  self-restraint,  and  is  in  the  constant  habitual  practice 
of  it.  It  is  this  kind  of  education,  induced  by  the  difiusion  of 
property,  and  of  the  civilising  tastes,  habits,  and  motives  of  action 
which  attend  its  possession,  that  will  keep  the  population  of  a 
country  within  its  means  of  subsistence.  This  sense  of  property, 
as  it  may  be  called ;  the  instinctive  desire  to  possess,  to  accumu- 
late, forms  the  preventive  check,  established  by  nature  upon  the 
tendency  to  excessive  multiplication.  This  check  is  wanting  in 
Ireland.  By  the  artificial  diffusion  of  property  through  society, 
under  the  feudal  system  of  succession,  the  restraining  influences 
of  property  are  totally  removed  from  the  mass  of  that  community, 
and  the  propensity  to  improvident  marriage  freed  from  the  check 
"which  nature  has  provided  against  it.  The  state  of  a  country  in 
which  the  land  is  the  property  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  indivi- 
duals^ out  of  a  population  of  as  many  millions,  cannot,  surely,  be 
the  picture  of  what  it  would  be,  were  landed  property,  by  a  law 
of  equal  and  natural  succession,  difl*used  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.     That  the  land  so  possessed  would  be  fritte,ie,d  m^ 
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portions  too  minute  for  civilised  existence,  by  a  people  imbued 
with  the  tastes,  habits,  and  influences  of  property,  is  an  assump- 
tion not  borne  out  by  any  experience.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
our  observation,  for  instance,  that  the  ten  children  of  a  man  of  a 
thousand  a-year  would  each,  upon  his  death,  build  a  house  upon 
his  share  of  the  estate,  and  giving  up  every  attempt  to  raise  his 
income  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  habits,  tastes,  and  wants  ac- 
quired when  participating  of  his  parent's  vastly  greater  income, 
would  live  upon  his  hundred  a-year,  and  leave  it  at  his  death  to 
be  divided  among,  perhaps,  ten  other  children.  It  is  much  more 
consistent  with  our  daily  experience  of  human  nature  to  assume, 
that  the  one  would  sell  to  the  other,  and  turn  his  capital  and  in- 
dustry to  pursuits  which  would  enable  him  to  acquire  what  are  to 
him  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  provide  the  same  competence  for 
his  children  :  and  this,  in  fact,  we  see  done  every  day  by  co-heirs. 
An  estate  would  no  more  be  divided  by  heirs,  than  a  ship  is  broken 
up  and  divided  by  heirs,  unless  it  were  the  interest  of  the  heirs  to 
do  so ;  and  if  so,  society  would  be  a  gainer  by  it.  Norway,  at  all 
events,  affords  a  strong  confutation  of  this  dreaded  excessive  sub- 
division of  property.  Notwithstanding  the  partition  system  among 
children  continued  for  ages,  it  contains  farms  of  such  extent,  that 
the  owner  possesses  forty  cows,  and  must  summon  his  farm-servants 
to  work  by  a  bell  on  the  house-top. 

July  27. — I  overtook,  to-day,  my  forbud,  or  courier,  and  my  lug- 
gage, of  which  I  am  very  glad,  there  being  no  comfort  or  advantage 
in  being  a  day*s  journey  behind  a  razor  or  a  clean  shirt.  Travel- 
ling in  Norway  is  not  so  very  cheap.  You  pay  indeed  but  one  ort, 
or  9rf.  sterling,  for  a  horse  per  Norwegian  mile,  but  the  traveller 
who  has  any  luggage  must  have  two  horses.  Then  there  is  a  fee 
of  eight  skillings  to  the  station  master  for  ordering  the  horses,  as 
much  to  the  two  boys  who  take  them  back,  four  for  the  forbud 
cart ;  in  short,  altogether,  it  is  2s.  Ad.  per  Norwegian,  or  4rf.  per 
English  mile.  One  may  travel  all  over  Europe  in  the.  public  con- 
veyances at  this  rate ;  the  living  on  the  road,  however,  is  not  very 
costly.  I  was  charged  only  ten  skillings  (4^.)  for  dinner ;  for 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  only  one  ort,  in  all  about  1«.  1^.  My 
fare,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  costly ;  bread,  cheese,  and  eggs,  and, 
above  all,  wild  strawberries  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  so  highly 
jffaroured  that  it  would  be  a  retrograde  step  in  the  science  of  good 
Iir/ng-  'to  cultivate  tbem  in  gardens.    I  have  ex.ce\\!e:u\.  CiO^^»  v^ss^ 
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and  plenty  of  milk.  The  traveller  must  expect  nowhere  on  the 
Gontment  the  cleanliness  and  nicety  of  the  English  inn,  with  every 
thing  bright,  shining,  and  smiling,  from  the  landlady's  cheek  to 
the  kitchen  poker.  There  is  nothing  in  England  so  peculiarly 
English  as  the  country  inn. 

July  28. — I  amused  myself  yesterday  evening  by  walking  over 
mj  landlord's  farm.  I  suppose  there  may  be  about  a  hundred  acres 
cleared  of  bushes,  of  which  two-thirds  at  least  are  under  grass, 
natural,  not  sown,  and  preserved  for  hay,  which  the  people  are  now 
busy  in  making.  As  the  land  is  dry,  and  has  not  been  top-dressed, 
the  quantity  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  the  natural 
grasses  not  attaining  any  length  under  such  circumstances.  The 
cutting  is  excellent.  The  ground  is  shaven  as  close  as  a  gen- 
tleman's lawn  or  bowling-green.  They  use  a  shorter  scythe  blade 
than  we  do.  If  one  considers  the  length  of  our  common  scythe 
blade,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  heel  of  it  only  can  cut  close  to  the 
ground.  The  point  and  one-third  of  the  blade  are  sticking  up  in 
tiie  air,  and  what  is  cut  by  that  part  is  cut  too  high.  Look  at  one 
of  our  mowers  at  work.  It  is  evident  that  he  cannot,  without 
great  exertion  and  fatigue,  keep  his  scythe  close  to  the  ground  for 
its  whole  length.  The  point  is  in  the  middle  of  the  stems  of  grass, 
and  is  working  to  waste,  especially  at  the  end  of  his  sweep,  and  if 
the  point  were  prolonged  in  the  direction  in  which  the  blade  stands, 
it  would  be  flourishing  over  his  head.  The  short  blade  saves  the 
ridiculous  sweep,  or  semicircle  of  our  mowers,  one-half  of  which 
18  working  to  waste,  either  of  time  or  of  grass.  I  understand,  in 
making  the  hay,  it  being  scorching  weather,  they  left  it  as  it  was 
cat  one  day,  next  day  turned  the  swaths  with  a  great  number  of 
hands,  and  took  it  to  the  hayloft  on  sledges.  These,  made  of  light 
birch  poles,  are  excellent  for  dragging  hay  or  corn  out  of  a  fleld. 
They  make  no  ruts,  are  so  light  that  a  horse  can  draw  them  over 
any  ground,  and  they  take  a  small  rick  of  hay  or  com  out  of  the 
field  into  the  barn  or  hay-loft  at  once :  there  being  a  sloping  ascent 
or  bridge  up  to  the  loft  above  the  stables,  the  horse  walks  at  once 
into  it  with  his  load.  A  set  of  sledges  is  as  necessary  on  every 
farm  as  a  set  of  carts.  The  ground  is  encumbered  with  loose 
masses  of  stone,  especially  in  the  woods,  over  which  wheels  could 
not  pass.  The  hay  when  taken  in  is  green,  not  yc^Wo^r^  \\>  \^ 
mereJf  withered  grass ;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  exceWent  mii^  «cA. 
powersof  exertion  of  the  NorwegiBin  horses,  whicb.  get  "ao  o^^x 
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food,  it  is  more  substantial  than  onr  hay.  These  Norwegian  horses 
are  bejond  all  praise ;  they  scamper  down  hills  as  steep  as  a  house 
roof,  and  in  going  up  hill  actually  scramble.  They  make  no  objec- 
tion whatever,  if  you  have  none,  to  any  path  or  any  pace ;  ihej 
are  the  bravest  of  horse  kind. 

The  landlord  was  horse-hoeing  his  potatoe  crop,  which  seemed 
clean  and  good.  The  potatoes  all  over  the  country  carry  a  white 
flower.  In  whole  fields  not  one  with  red  or  purple  flowers  will  be 
seen.  I  do  not  know  if  this  be  a  better  or  worse  variety  of  the 
plant,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  every  thing  in  the  albino  style. 
Horses,  cattle,  even  children,  appear  white  varieties  of  their  species. 
After  the  farm  work  was  over  I  went  out  with  the  landlord,  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  brother,  to  catch  fish  in  the  river,  or  rather 
the  narrow  lake  which  the  chief  stream  of  the  Myosen  forms  in 
this  part  of  its  valley.  We  had  a  boat  and  a  very  poor  net  which 
we  drew  thrice,  and  caught  fifteen  very  fine  fish.  I  do  not  know 
their  proper  name ;  but  they  were  about  a  foot  in  length,  shaped 
like  a  trout,  with  scales,  but  different  when  cooked,  being  white, 
firm,  and  good.  I  imagine  they  are  the  guinard,  salmo  lavaratus. 
They  are  very  plentiful  in  this  river,  which,  by  the  by,  from  above 
Lille  Hammer,  where  it  expands  into  the  Myosen  lake,  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  colour,  like  that  of  milk  and  water^  and  in  this  upper 
quarter  it  retains  the  same  unpicturesque  tinge. 

Hundorpy  July  29.  —  At  my  last  quarters  I  paid  half  a  dollar 
for  my  dinner  of  eggs,  strawberries,  and  milk,  my  supper  of  fish 
and  strawberries,  my  bed,  and  my  breakfast  of  coffee  and  straw- 
berries. This,  I  believe,  is  about  the  general  rate  of  expense  and 
of  fare  that  the  traveller  may  expect.  The  bread  of  rye  is  good 
and  substantial ;  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  good  and  clean ;  the 
cheese  excellent.  I  reached  this  place  early,  still  along  the  milky 
river.  Few  situations  are  more  exhilarating  than  setting  out 
before  sunrise  on  a  fine,  warm,  dewy  morning,  in  one  of  those 
light  carioles  behind  an  active  scampering  pony,  with  every  thing 
one  requires  between  the  two  wheels,  and  rattling  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  all  in  the  cool  air. 

In  this  upland  district,  the  prevailing  rock  appears  to  be  a 

micaceous  schist.    I  measured  some  slates  at  this  place,  which 

frere  ten  feet  long,  aix  broad,  and  not  thickex  tV\aaa.  an  ordinary 

^/8t& 
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The  people  in  the  valley  were  all  in  motion  this  mocniagf  going 
to  Brandvold  church  to  some  religious  meeting.  The  men  were 
clad  in  a  home-made  grej  cloth  with  bright-red  woollen  caps,  and 
almost  all  were  well  mounted  on  spirited  little  horses.  I  met 
scarcely  one  on  foot.  The  saddles,  bridles,  and  housings  orna- 
mented in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages;  the  full  flowing  manes  and 
tails  of  the  steeds,  and  the  grey  clothing  and  scarlet  caps  of  the 
riders,  made  the  road  appear  as  one  may  fancy  it  to  have  done  in 
tite  fifteenth  century.  The  women  were  on  side-saddles,  which 
liad  a  slight  rail  or  back  half  round  the  seat,  so  that  they  sat  as  on 
a  chair,  and  had  a.  step  for  supporting  the  feet.  I  doubt  if  the 
modem  side-saddle  be  any  improvement  upon  this  ancient  one,  for 
safety,  comfort,  or  splendour.  SomQ  were  highly  ornamented, 
with  crimson- velvet  seats,  and  must  have  been  in  their  day  very 
showy.  I  admired  very  much  one  damsel's  horse  furniture  of  old 
figured  or  embossed  leather,  which  had  been  richly  gilt,  and 
reached  down  in  peaks  over  the  horse's  shoulders  and  flanks.  I 
have  no  doubt  these  are  very  ancient  pieces  of  household  goods. 
This  is  on  the  verge  of  a  highland  district,  in  the  remote  glens  of 
which  we  may  suppose  that  property  of  that  kind,  and  the  custom 
of  using  it  on  a  church  festival  three  or  four  times  a-year,  would 
long  be  retained. 

Laurgaardy  July  30. — I  reached  this  place  at  six  this  evening. 
It  seems  a  nice  clean  house  situated  where  the  main  river  of  the 
Myosen,  which  is  called  the  Laug,  divides  into  branches  running 
through  narrow  glens  rather  than  valleys.  It  appears  to  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  highland  district.  The  old  woman  of  the  house  in- 
tends to  be  civil ;  she  is  milking  a  large!  flock  of  goats  at  the  door, 
and  has  sent  to  the  hill  for  fresh  strawberries  for  my  supper.  Oh 
this  promise  of  comfort,  I  shall  remain  here  for  a  few  days.  There 
is  a  right  way  to  do  every  thing ;  even,  it  seems,  to  milk  a  goat. 
Tou  should  turn  its  head  towards  you,  put  your  left  arm  over  its 
back,  and  milk  it  with  both  hands  in  that  position,  in  which  it  can- 
not move.  My  old  woman  was  teaching  her  grandchild  this  art. 
Goats  seem  a  favourite  kind  of  stock,  and  on  every  farm  they  ap- 
pear muc)i  more  numerous  than  sheep.  The  hills  have  no  pasture 
for  the  latter,  no  heath  or  rough  grass ;  what  is  not  bare  rock  is 
bush  or  tree.  The  goat  will  eat  and  thrive  on  t\ift  s^ioo\."a  o^  \)a!^ 
dwarf  birch,  beecb,  and  young  Br;  the  sheep  will  iiot»  ^ti^m  viYDL- 
zSgr/Viiegr^/re^^oiae  A/yr.     The  goat  then  gets  a  Wii^Vei  q^  ^y^s^ 
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leaves  and  shoots  of  the  beech,  which  cost  only  the  trouble  of 
collecting  and  drying  them*  Every  farmhouse  at  this  season  is 
surrounded  with  bundles  of  these  withered  branches  and  leaves 
of  beech  tied  together,  and  stuck  upon  poles  to  dry*  The  goat, 
too,  gives  some  milk  in  winter  when  that  of  cows  is  scarce  ;  and 
that  little  may  bear  to  be  increased  with  water  better  than  any 
other  milk. 

August  4.  —  Irrigation  is  very  extensively  practised  in  these 
valleys,  and  through  the  whole  of  this  long  Guldebrandsdal.  The 
water  is  conducted  in  channels  and  wooden  troughs  to  the  head  of 
each  field*  From  the  purity  of  these  mountain,  streams,  I  suspect 
it  is  not  for  any  enriching  sediment  they  may  deposit,  as  I  see  in 
the  channels  only  pebbles  or  sand  of  crystallised  rock  :  the  object 
seems  simply  to  moisten  the  roots  of  the  plants  which,  on  these 
steep  slopes  of  which  the  soil  and  subsoil  consist  of  the  open 
porous  detritus  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  must  require  this  even 
in  wet  seasons,  the  rain  running  off  or  being  absorbed  as  fast  as 
it  falls. 

August  6.  —  The,  room  I  occupy  here  is  detached  from  the 
family  house  of  the  farm.  It  consists  of  four  walls,  each  composed 
of  ten  logs  roughly  squared  with  the  axe,  and  the  edges  chipped 
off,  so  as  to  make  them  octagonal.  They  are  laid  one  upon  the 
other,  with  a  layer  of  moss  between  each,  which  keeps  the  inter- 
stices quite  tight.  The  logs  forming  the  side  walls  are  notched 
above  and  below,  and  those  forming  the  gable  walls  so  as  to  cor- 
respond ;  thus  the  head  of  each  log  touches  the  one  below  it  at  the 
corners,  which  are  as  tight  and  strong  as  any  part  of  the  building. 
Each  log  may  be  twelve  inches  square ;  so  that  the  walls  of  my 
apartment  are  a  foot  thick,  and  ten  feet  high.  The  soles  and  sides 
of  the  windows  and  the  corners  are  lined  with  boards ;  and  in  good 
houses  the  whole,  I  understand,  is  boarded  or  panelled  inside  and 
out :  but  I  am  in  one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  or  labouring 
class.  There  are  three  latticed  windows  in  the  room,  which  is 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  sixteen  panes  of  coarse  glass  in  each 
window.  The  floor  and  ceiling  are  boarded ;  the  former,  raised 
from  the  earth  by  a  stone  wall  a  foot  or  two  high,  according  to  the 
level,  and  rough-cast  with  lime.  The  roof  has  a  pitch  of  about 
two  feet;  it  is  closely  boarded  over  on  the  outside,  and  the  boards 
there  are  coated  with  fc/rch-bark,  peeled  off  in  \ar^ft  fLakaa.  Above 
tlusjsJaid  earth,  about  three  inches  deep,  Telam^\>7  ^  ^ft^%»^  ^^ 
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the  same  depth  along  the  bottom  of  the  roof.     A  crop  of  grass,  or 
of  moss,  growing  on  this  earth,  makes  it  compact.     Many  houses 
are  roofed  with  tiles,  and  some  with  slates.     The  joiner- work  in 
the  window-frames,   doors,   floors,   &c.  is   very  rough,   and  ill 
finished,  hut  all  is  wind  and  water  tight.     I  give  this  minute  de? 
scription,  because  one  hears  so  much  of  the  log-huts  of  America, 
and  this  is  probably  their  mother  country.     It  is  very  different, 
too,  from  the  wooden  tenement  of  the  English  labourer,  which  is  but 
the  skin  of  a  house,  having  only  the  boarding,  outside  and  inside, 
upon  a  hollow  frame-work,  without  the  solid  log  in  the  middle 
between  him  and  the  cold.     The  cost  of  such  a  house,  with  two 
rooms  below  and  two  above,  does  not  usually  exceed  fifty  dollars, 
wood  and  workmanship  included.     As  the  wood  is  on  the  farm, 
and  any  man  can  do  the  work,  the  number  of  houses  about  one 
steading  is  wonderful :  I  have  counted  eighteen.     There  is  a  dis- 
tinct one  for  every  thing,  so  as,  in  case  of  fire,  not  to  have  all 
under  one  roof.     The  family  has   a   dwelling-house,  consisting, 
on  ordinary  farms,  of  three  rooms  below,  one  of  which  is  the 
kitchen,  and  the  same  above ;  and  at  the  end,  with  a  separate 
entry,  there  is  generally  a  better  room,  and  one  above  reserved  for 
strangers.    Opposite  to  this  dwelling  is  another,  with,  rooms  above 
and  kitchen  below,  for  the  farm-servants  and  labourers.     At  a 
small  distance  from  the  family  house,  raised  upon  posts  to  exclude 
rats,  is  the  sanctum,  —  the  gudewife's  store-room  and  dairy,  where 
the  provisions  for  the  year  are  lodged.    It  is  large  and  airy,  with 
windows,  and  with  at  least  two  rooms  for  different  objects.     The 
rest  of  the  square,  into  which  the  houses  are  generally  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  winter  attendance  on  cattle,  consists  of 
stables,  cow-houses,  barna  for  hay  and  corn,  under  which  are 
generally  the  sheds  for  tools,  carts,  sledges,  a  cellar  under  ground 
for  ale,  and  one  of  large  size  with  double  doors,  like  our  ice- 
houses, for  preserving  the  potatoes.     Every  thing  is  under  cover, 
and  the  spaciousness  of  the  offices  surprises  one  accustomed  to  our 
crowded  narrow  stables  and  cow-houses.     The  Norwegians  are  a 
well-lodged  people,  as  far  as  I  have  seen;  the  poorest  dwelling 
having  good  glass  windows,  separate  rooms,  and  some  sort  of 
outbuilding,  with  conveniences  of  which  I  doubt  if  every  house  in 
Scotland  can  boast. 
Zaur^aard,  ^u^.  8.  —  There  is  a  beautiful,  at  least.  sm^xiXax^ 
kind  of  slate  in  Ms  quarter;  it  is  as  thin  as  sheeta  ot  co^^eT,  wA 
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has  the  same  metallic  lustre  and  colour.  It  is  cut  round,  or  in 
lozenges,  and  sits  so  regularly,  thinly,  and  closely  upon  the  roof, 
that  the  houses  might  have  seemed  roofed  with  copper,  till  I  con- 
sidered how  unlikely  it  was  that  in  this  poor  country  it  would  be 
so  applied. 

Steatite,  also,  is  found  in  beds  in  the  hill  above  this  house ;  it  is 
quarried  in  slabs  to  line  the  vents  of  fireplaces,  or  to  be  placed 
under  stoves,  and  such  like  purposes.  The  hills  appear  to  consist 
of  micaceous  schist  resting  upon  gneiss. 

Laurgaardy  Aug,  9.  —  I  have  seen  as  yet  no  old  building  in 
Norway, — no  cottage,  manor-house,  country  church,  bridge, 
castle,  or  other  structure  of  former  days.  Every  thing  appears  to 
belong  to  the  present  generation.  Even  the  commanding  points, 
which  in  all  other  European  countries  present  ruins  of  castles, 
have  never  been  so  occupied  here.  The  partition  of  property 
among  the  children  has  probably  prevented  even  the  nobles  allied 
to  the  family  of  the  monarch  from  building  these,  or  any  mansions 
of  stone.  That  of  the  country,  although  abundant,  would  be  an 
expensive  material,  from  its  hardness  and  irregular  forms  ;  and  a 
costly  erection  upon  an  estate  which  was  to  be  divided  on  the 
death  of  theowner  would  have  been  useless.  "Wood  was  the  ma- 
terial, at  all  times,  for  all  classes  of  dwellings,  from  the  palace  of 
the  monarch  to  the  peasant's  hut.  It  was  everywhere  abundant 
and  cheap.  This  circumstance  has  been  more  important  than  may 
at  first  appear  in  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  chieftains,  or 
nobility,  had  no  strongholds  in  which  they  could  secure  them- 
selves and  their  retainers.  When  at  variance  with  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  or  with  the  sovereign,  they,  with  their  adherents,  could 
only  retire  to  their  ships.  Those  expelled  by  Harold  Haarfagre 
became  thus  sea-kings,  and  pillaged  other  countries,  for  want  of 
stone  castles  in  which  they  could,  like  the  feudal  lords  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  withstand  an  attack  at  home.  The  monarch  himself 
had  no  strength,  scarcely  even  security,  unless  in  public  opinion. 
Harold  Haarfagre's  son  and  successor,  Eric,  appears  to  have  been 
expelled  simply  by  the  people  being  against  him.  King  Olaf,  the 
Saint,  lost  his  power  with  his  popularity,  and  could  not  obtain 
assistance  from  his  discontented  subjects  to  oppose  Canute  the 
Great.  The  same  cause  probably  saved  Norway  from  much  of  the 
faternal  warfare  which  raged,  in  the  middle  agea  m  o\\iec  <io\rnNx\fe^\ 
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and  it  preserved,  perhaps,  many  institutions  favonrable  to  liberty, 
which  were  transplanted,  and  have  flourished  elsewhere. 

Laurgaardy  Aug.  12. — I  live  here  on  strawberries  and  milk, 
and  trout,  or  rather  char,  being  pink,  not  white  like  fresh-water 
troDt  Fish  appears  everywhere  the  basis  of  a  Norwegian  repast. 
Meat,  even  at  the  table-d'h6te  at  Christiania,  seemed  secondary. 
The  river  or  lake  is  regularly  resorted  to.  It  is  no  sport  for  an 
Izaak  Walton  to  fish  trout  here ;  the  mosquitoes  would  have  eaten 
him  alive  while  he  was  singing  his  madrigals.  I  got  so  stung  in 
the  evening's  fishing  at  Ellstadt,  that  1  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  irritation. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  long  walk  up  one  of  the  glens,  and 
eame  to  a  singular  formation  of  rock :  it  is  micaceous,  but  without 
the  slaty  fracture  usual  with  rocks  in  which  mica  prevails.  The 
masses  are  columnar  ;  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  regular- 
formed  triangular  cubes  with  the  edges  truncated,  so  as  to  render 
them  hexagonal.  These  masses,  standing  up  in  the  earth  with  a 
fibrous  texture,  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  old  stuiiips  of  trees 
with  the  bark  on,  that,  till  I  had  struck  some  of  them,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  them  to  be  stone.  One  might  almost  fancy  them 
petrified  tree  stumps :  they  are  allied  to  asbestos.  A  hand  speci- 
men of  that  mineral,  enlarged  in  all  its  parts,  would  give  the  best 
idea  of  them ;  and  the  same  mountain  has  steatite  on  its  other  side. 
A  geologist  who  is  a  good  pedestrian  will  find  much  to  interest  him 
in  this  tract  of  country. 

Laurgaard,  Aug.  16.  —  I  have  been  for  some  days  taking  long 
walks  up  the  glens,  and  over  the  hills :  the  former  contain  some 
grand  scenery.  It  is  not  the  season  for  wolves  to  leave  their 
haunts  on  the  fjelde  or  mountains,  else  one  would  expect  to  meet 
them  in  these  lonely  woods.  In  a  gloomy  winter  evening  I  would 
not  send  little  Red  Hiding  Hood  on  a  message  across  them.  Upon 
the  hills,  and  the  high  table-land  of  the  country,  the  ground  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  a  conglomerate  rock,  in  which  pebbles  of 
qnartz,  feldspar,  and  other  crystallised  substances,  are  imbedded. 
These  blocks  have  been  in  motion,  and  subject  to  violent  friction. 
They  are  not  only  rounded,  but  the  pebbles  of  hard  crystallised 
matter  embedded  in  them  are  cut  or  rubbed  flat  on  the  surface. 
The  action  of  the  elemente  would  never,  in  any  series  o^  ^^"^^^  Y^^- 
^ce  this  appearance.  They  would  wear  equally  the  toxmv^  ^OoX^^'^ 
MBdtbe  matrix  or  stone  in  which  they  are  im\)edded  \  so  ^"^^^  ^^ 
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fonner  would  retain  their  rounded  figure  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  air,  as  well  as  on  those  hid  and  embedded  in  the  mass ;  and, 
being  the  harder  substance,  would  present  the  semblance  of  round 
protuberances  rising  from  it.  The  appearance  above  described 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  exterior  friction  acting  vio- 
lently on  these  blocks. 

One  traces  with  difficulty  the  various  footpaths  and  bye-roads 
winding  over  these  fjelde  and  hills,  and  is  not  aware,  if  he  has 
never  been  in  a  highland  country,  that  these  slight  scratches  along 
the  mountain  side  are  worn  by  human  feet,  and  lead  to  little 
groups  of  farms  in  every  glen :  this  and  the  next  contain  above 
forty.  The  district  resembles  much  one  of  the  small  highland 
estates  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  a  great  number  of  small 
tenants  or  cottars  scattered  over  it.  It  wants,  however,  the  laird's 
mansion  and  farm,  with  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  the  turf- 
built  hovels  of  our  highlands.  The  farms  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  the  largest  not  exceeding  forty  acres  of  in-field  land,  by  which 
I  mean  lai^  bearing  crops  of  oats,  bear,  and  potatoes,  with  patches 
of  grass  intermixed,  and  all  fenced  off.  The  smallest  have  not 
above  four  or  five  acres  in  cultivation.  What  is  the  condition  of 
this  Norwegian  highland  population  compared  *to  that  of  the 
tenants  on  a  highland  estate  in  Scotland  ?  I  cannot  yet  form  a 
full  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  glens ';  but 
there  are  some  points  bearing  upon  the  subject  upon  which  a 
stranger  may  judge  as  well  as  one  long  acquainted  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  better  country 
for  subsisting  its  inhabitants ;  the  soil  is  better.     Here,  it  is  the 
gravel  of  primary  rocks  washed  down  from  the  high  grounds,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  earth.     The  crops  are  not  strong,  and, 
in  these  narrow  glens,  are  prematurely  ripened  by  the  gleams  of 
hot  sunshine  reflected  from  the  rocks.     Harvest  was  begun  in  the 
month  of  July ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  crop  is  evidently  not  pro- 
perly filled,  although  dead  ripe.    In  our  highlands  the  crops  on  the 
moorish  or  clay  soils  will  be  scarcely  in  ear,  and  will  not  be  ripe 
before  October ;  but  the  grain  will  be  heavier,  and  the  acre  of  land 
will  produce  more.    It  is  also  a  great  disadvantage  to  these  high- 
land farmers  that  they  have  not  the  hill  pasture  behind  their 
grounds  which  ours  have  ;  the  stretch  of  unbroken,  purple,  bloom- 
ias"  heath,  outside  of  the  hill  dyke,  on  whicYi  cat\\fe  viHl  ^kk  up  a 
riuff  for  great  part,  of  the  year.     Here,  \>eyoivd  \\i^"\io\raSi«r5  ^i 
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the  farm,  there  is  little  pastare ;  only  huge  masses  of  naked  rock, 
with  juniper  and  fir  growing  between  them.  I  have  not  seen  so 
much  heath  in  this  country  as  would  shelter  a  covey  of  grouse,  or 
subsist  a  score  of  black-faced  wethers  for  half  a  day.  Thus  the 
condition  of  the  people  here,  in  relation  to  soil,  climate,  crops^  and 
pasturage,  appears  less  favourable  than  in  the  Scottish  highlands. 

It  is  vastly  better,  however,  in  another  respect  —  they  have  no 
rents  to  pay,  being  the  owners  of  the  farms  they  cultivate. 
Here  are  the  highland  glens  without  the  highland  lairds.  It  is,  I 
am  aware,  a  favourite  and  constant  observation  of  our  agricultural 
writers,  that  these  small  proprietors  make  the  worst  farmers.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  a  population  may  be  in  a  wretched  condition, 
although  their  country  is  very  well  farmed ;  or  they  may  be  happy, 
although  bad  cultivators.  The  country  around  Rome  was  cer- 
tainly better  farmed  under  the  Romans  than  it  is  now  under  the 
Pope.  Was  it  a  happier  country  then,  when  all  the  agricultural 
labourers  were  slaves  working  in  chains,  and  driven  to  and  from 
their  work  like  beasts  of  burden  ?  Our  West  Indian  colonies 
were  better  farmed  under  the  slave  system,  especially  when  fresh 
slaves  could  be  imported  from  Africa,  than  probably  they  can  ever 
be  by  free  labour.  Which  is  the  happiest  state  of  the  population  ? 
Good  farming  is  a  phrase  composed  of  two  words  which  have  no 
more  application  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  a  people  than 
good  weaving  or  good  iron-founding.  That  the  human  powers 
should  be  well  applied,  and  not  misapplied,  in  the  production  of 
grain,  or  iron,  or  clothing,  is,  no  doubt,  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  a  people  does  not 
entirely  depend  upon  it.  It  has  more  effect  on  their  numbers 
than  on  their  condition.  The  producer  of  grain,  who  is  working 
for  himself  only,  who  is  owner  of  his  land,  and  has  not  a  third  of 
its  produce  to  pay  as  rent,  can  afford  to  be  a  worse  farmer,  by  one 
third,  than  a  tenant,  and  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  preferable  con- 
dition. Our  agricultural  writers  tell  us,  indeed,  that  labourers  in 
agriculture  are  much  better  off  as  farm  servants,  than  they  would 
be  as  small  proprietors.  We  only  have  the  master's  word  for  this. 
Ask  the  servant.  The  colonists  told  us  the  same  thing  of  their 
slaves.  If  property  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing,  I  suspect  that 
the  very  smallest  quantity  of  it  is  good  and  desirable;  ati^  t\iaX  \)a!^ 
state  ofsocjetjr  in  which  it  is  most  widely  diffused  is  tVi^  \ie.^\.  eotv* 
^ti'^ated  I  suspect  that  tlie  object  of  wise  laws  sho\i\d  \iei  lo  ^Sxx^^ 
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this  general  good  through  society,  by  promoting  the  distribution  of 
property  by  its  equal  inheritance,  not  to  concentrate  the  whole 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  law  of  primogeniture ;  which, 
although  well  adapted  to  the  artificial  feudal  system,  is  not  fitted 
for  the  natural  and  rational  state  to  which  society  is  advancing. 
The  common  sense  of  the  majority  of  mankind  would,  I  apprehend, 
in  spite  of  the  most  curious  and  subtle  argument,  decide  that  the 
forty  families  in  these  two  or  three  highland  glens,  each  possessing 
and  living  on  its  own  little  spot  of  ground,  and  farming  well  or  ill, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  in  a  better  and  happier  state,  and  form  a 
more  rationally  constituted  society,  than  if  the  whole  belonged  to 
one  of  these  families  (and  it  would  be  no  great  estate),  while  the 
other  thirty-nine  families  were  tenants  and  farm-servants.  Add  a 
few  ciphers  to  the  numbers,  and  you  have  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England,  with  their  millions  of  people,  and  their  soil  possessed  by 
a  few  thousand  proprietors.  It  is  impossible  such  a  constitution  of 
civil  society  can  long  exist  without  some  great  convulsion,  unless 
mankind  be  retrograding  to  the  state  in  which  the  feudal  law  of 
primogeniture  originated.  I£  society  and  the  ideas  of  mankind  are 
advancing  in  a  difierent  direction,  it  would  be  wise  if  legislation 
were  to  precede,  rather  than  be  forced  to  follow. 

If  small  proprietors  are  not  good  farmers,  it  is  not  from  the  same 
cause  here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so  in  Scotland— > 
indolence  and  want  of  exertion.  The  extent  to  which  irrigation 
is  carried  in  these  glens  and  valleys^  shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and 
co-operation  to  which  the  latter  country  can  show  nothing  similar. 
Hay  being  the  principal  winter  support  of  live  stock,  and  both  it 
and  com,  as  well  as  potatoes,  liable  from  the  shallow  soil  and 
powerful  reflection  of  sunshine  from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and 
withered  up,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to  bring  water  from 
the  head  of  each  glen,  along  such  a  level  as  will  give  the  command 
of  it  to  each  farmer  at  the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done  by 
leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half  of  a  tree  roughly  scooped) 
from  the  highest  perennial  stream  among  the  hills,  through  woods, 
across  ravines,  along  the  rocky,  often  perpendicular,  sides  of  the 
glens,  and  from  this  main  trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  each 
farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm.  He  distributes  this  supply 
ifjr moveable  troughs  among  his  fields;  and  at  this  season  waters 
eacA  rig  successively  with  scoops  like  those  \xs^^  \sy  \Afc«tQ.lLer8  in 
^uteriDg  cloth^  laying  his  trougli  between  e^ety  Vno  yv%^,    C^xa 
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voold  not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how  very  large  an  extent  of 
land  is  traversed  expeditiously  by  these  artificial  showers.  I  have 
seen  turnip  crops  in  Scotland  in  situations  where,  in  dry  seasons, 
it  might  be  possible  to  save  a  crop  by  similar  means.  The  extent 
of  the  main  troughs  is  very  great.  In  one  glen  I  walked  ten 
miles,  and  found  it  troughed  on  both  sides :  on  one,  the  chain  is 
continued  down  the  main  valley  for  forty  miles.  They  may  be 
bad  farmers  who  do  such  things ;  but  they  are  not  indolent,  nor 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  working  in  concert,  and  keeping  up 
establishments  for  common  benefit.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  in 
these  respects,  far  in  advance  of  any  community  of  cottars  in  our 
higbland  glens.  They  feel  as  proprietors  who  receive  the  advan*- 
tage  of  their  own  exertions.  The  excellent  state  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  is  another  proof  that  the  country  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  have  a  common  interest  to  keep  them  under  repair.  There 
are  no  tolls. 

This  population,  also,  is  much  better  lodged  than  our  labour^ 
ing  and  middling  classes,  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
dwelling-houses  of  the  meanest  labourers  are  divided  into  several 
apartments,  have  wooden  fioors,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
windows;  also  some  kind  of  outhouse  for  cattle  and  lumber 
Ererj  man,  indeed^  seems,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  have  put  up  a 
separate  house  for  every  thing  he  possesses.  "Whoever  has  ob- 
serred  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population  will  admit  the 
influence  of  good  habitations  upon  the  moral  habits  of  a  people. 
The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  dwellings  more  suited  to  the 
feeUngs  and  decencies  of  civilised  life  than  the  peasantry  of  a  great 
proportion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  live  in  dark,  one- 
room  hovels,  in  which  not  only  household  comfort  and  cleanliness 
we  out  of  the  question,  but  the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  can 
scarcely  be  maintained.  Can  any  reflecting  person  doubt  that  it 
is  an  important  advantage  to  the  labouring  class  of  a  country  that 
their  standard  of  living  is  pitched  high  as  to  lodging,  food,  and 
clothing  ?  It  is  the  most  effective  check  upon  pauperism  and  over- 
population. Why  does  the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  recklessly? 
Because  his  idea  of  a  suitable  dwelling  for  a  man  in  his  station  is 
a  hoTel  of  raw  earth  and  sticks,  such  as  a  man  may  put  up  in  a 
forenoon  on  a  hill  side  ;  a  bucket  full  of  potatoes  is  lais  ^lan^^cc^  qI 
food;  a  tattered  great  coat,  of  raiment.  With  these  Yve  \a  'm  tvQ 
trane  condition  than  the  population  around  him,  and  t\ieTe^OT^\A 
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marries.  If  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  coimtrj  required  a  more 
expensive  and  comfortable  sort  of  habitation  for  the  verj  meanest 
person  of  his  own  station,  he  woidd  not  marry  until  he  had 
acquired  the  means  of  lodging  like  his  neighbours ;  nor  would  he 
find  a  wife  who  would  leave  a  decent  habitation  to  burrow  in 
a  hole  like  a  pigstje.  Every  man  looks  to  what  is  considered 
proper  and  reputable  in  his  own  rank ;  and  the  poor  man  having 
little  else  to  give  him  importance,  is  generally  more  tenacious  of 
the  proprieties  belonging  to  his  station  than  the  rich  man  of  what 
is  suitable  to  his  sphere. 

It  is  from  the  operation  of  our  timber  duties  that  the  working 
class  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is 
so  wretchedly  lodged;  an  evil  by  which  the  whole  community 
suffers.  The  timber  of  America  is  not  adapted,  either  in  size, 
strength,  durability,  or  price,  for  the  woodwork  of  small  houses. 
For  the  beams,  roof-timbers,  or  other  parts  in  which  there  is  strain 
or  exposure,  it  is  considered  totally  unfit ;  and  were  it  stronger,  the 
waste  in  reducing  its  logs  to  the  proper  dimensions  prevents  the 
application  of  it  to  such  small  buildings.  The  duty  upon  the  kind 
of  wood  alone  suitable  for  the  poor  man's  habitation,  which  is  the 
small  sized  logs,  de^,  and  battens  of  Norway,  or  the  Baltic  coasts, 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  lower,  or  even  the  middle,  classes  to 
lodge  themselves  comfortably,  or  even  decently.  It  afiects  the 
price  not  merely  of  the  good  building  material  which  these 
countries  could  furnish  at  a  cost  lower  than  the  duty  now  levied 
upon  it,  but  it  raises  that  of  our  own  worthless  planted  fir  wood, 
which  no  prudent  man  can  use  in  any  work  that  is  intended  to 
last  for  twenty  years. 

If  our  labouring  classes  understood  their  own  interests,  they 

would  find  that  the  timber  duties  press  more  heavily  upon  their 

comfort  and  well-being  than  even  the  corn-laws.     Cheap  com  may 

only  produce  cheap  labour.     If  the  loaf  is  reduced  permanently  to 

half  of  its  present  price,  it  is  possible  that  wages  might,  in  the 

ordinary  course  of  demand  and  supply,  be  reduced  in  the  long  run 

to  half  their  present  rate.     The  cheap  loaf  woidd  beget  cheap 

labourers  in  every  branch.     But  a  dry,  warm,  tight,  comfortable^ 

roomy  dwelling,  such  as  induces  a  man  to  stay  at  home,  keeps  him 

out  of  the  ale-houae,  and  his  family  out  of  the  doctor's  books,  would 

^e  a  real  improvement  in  the  condition  o£  tte'wotVAii^mfl.n^  which 

^e  would  obtain  bj  the  total  abolition  of  the  iVcob^T  \aw^  wi^^XjiOtt. 
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could  in  no  way  affect  the  rate  of  his  wages.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  cause  which  drives  the  labouring  man  to  the  spirit  and  beer 
shop  so  much  as  the  want  of  a  comfortable,  decent  dwelling  to 
retire  to,  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over. 

This  duty,  the  most  pernicious,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
British  taxation,  stands  also  in  the  way  of  the  industry  of  very 
numerous  and  important  classes  in  the  middle  rank  of  life.  It  pre- 
vents, for  example,  the  industrious  seafaring  man,  who  has  gathered 
a  little  money,  from  ever  obtaining  that  object  of  every  seaman's 
ambition,  a  small  vessel  of  his  own.  It  is  not  necessary  that  vessels 
of  a  small  class  should  be  of  oak ;  Prussian  and  Norwegian  ships  of 
large  burden  are  built  of  pine.  If  the  duty  upon  the  east  country 
timber  were  abolished,  our  small  capitalists  would  form  a  floating 
population,  engaged  in  the  various  trades  of  communication  and 
conveyance  between  the  British,  Irish,  and  foreign  ports.  But  the 
duties  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  small  capitalists  to  have  such  ves- 
sels as  are  suited  to  their  means,  and  as  the  same  class  in  other 
countries,  having  a  free  timber  trade,  are  able  to  fit  out.  It  costs 
as  much  with  us  to  make  a  herring-boat  as  it  should  require  for  a 
coasting  sloop. 

The  great  capitalists  engaged  in  shipping  gain  by  this  state  of 
things,  because  the  carrying  of  timber  from  America  is  a  trade 
suited  to  old  vessels  not  of  the.  first  class.  They  are  called  the 
Shipping  Interest  of  the  country.  Does  this  title  properly  belong 
to  these  great  owners  ?  or  to  the  active,  sea-going  population  ?  Is 
it  the  interest  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  any  class  of  capitalists, 
that  the  population  should  be  supplied  with  inferior  timber,  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  house-building  or  ship-building?  Is  it  not 
our  true  interest  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
to  lodge  themselves  suitably ;  and  of  the  maritime  population  to 
lit  out  small  vessels  on  the  same  capitals  that  are  sufiicient  in 
other  countries  for  that  purpose? 

The  standard  of  living,  with  regard  to  food,  appears  to  me  also 
higher  in  Norway  than  in  most  of  our  Scotch  highland  districts, 
though  I  cannot  yet  form  a  decided  opinion.  The  materials  are  the 
same ;  viz.  oatmeal,  bearmeal,  potatoes,  fish  from  the  river,  salt- 
fish,  and  salt-herrings,  of  excellent  quality,  from  the  sea  coast,  also 
cheese,  butter,  and  milk.  Four  meals  a-day  form,  I  undeistaaiOL,  \\3Lft 
regular  fare  in  every  family;  and  with  two  of  these  me«\a  \)£vfe 
Uoiuiers  have  a  glass  of  borne-made  brandy  distilled  from  po\«iXoft^. 
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It  IS  HBaailf  I  anderstandy  to  have  animal  food,  sodi  as  salt  beef,  or 
Uaek  puddii^pBy  at  least  twice  in  the  metk*  I  cheerve  also  some 
notion  of  ocmifort  in  the  mode  of  taking  their  food,  which  is  often 
wanting  in  oar  highland  households.  The  table  is  set  out,  the 
bread  is  in  bad^etfl^  and  the  hdxHirers  sit  down  regokrlj  to  their 
meals.  The  cooking  and  preparation  of  food  appears  to  occupy 
more  labour  and  time. 

As  to  being  comparativel J  welly  or  ill  fed,  these  terms  are  vague. 
As  fine  a  human  animal  is  reared  upon  potatoes  and  ndlk  in  Ireland 
as  upon  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  in  England.  The  food  best 
for  a  country  is  clearly  that  which  it  requires  the  greatest  exertion 
of  industry  and  skill  to  produce.  That  which  can  be  procured 
with  little  of  such  exertion,  as  potatoes,  would,  undoubtedly,  reduce 
a  nation  to  a  low  state  of  industry  and  skilL  Th^  are  in  a  wrong 
path  who  would  reduce  pauperism  in  England  by  reducing  the 
standard  of  subsistence  for  the  poor.  K  the  English  labourers, 
instead  of  considering  wheaten  bread  and  meat  necessary  for  their 
proper  Bustenance,  were  to  be  content  with  potatoes  and  salt  her- 
rings, the  increase  of  pauperism  among  them  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  diminished  value  of  their  food  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  it. 
The  man  who  now  thinks  himself  ill-off  without  the  finest  bread, 
would  then  think  himself  entitled  to  marry,  if  he  could  earn 
potatoes  for  himself  and  a  family.  Our  pauper  population  would 
thug  increase  with  frightful  rapidity.  I  agree  with  Cobbett,  that 
potatoes  are  the  worst  food  for  a  nation  to  subsist  on,  but  not  for 
his  reasons;  because  they  are  an  unsubstantial  food,  and  consume 
coals  and  time,  and  keep  the  housewife  boiling  or  baking  all  day 
long ;  but  because,  in  proportion  to  their  nutriment  as  food,  they 
require  less  labour,  less  exertion  of  body  and  mind,  to  bring  them 
to  the  state  of  food  than  any  other  article  of  human  culture.  The 
planting  and  digging  up,  the  bpiling  or  baking,  are  almost  all  the 
operations  required  with  the  potatoe;  and,  therefore,  the  nation 
which  is  satisfied  with  a  potatoe  diet  must  be  in  a  state  of  sloth 
and  inactivity  bodily  and  mental.  The  most  complicated  manu- 
facture, perhaps,  which  we  have  among  mankind,  and  which  in 
all  its  parts  requires  the  most  continued  exertions  of  human 
industry  and  skill,  is  the  production  of  a  quartern  loaf  from  a 
i^ir  seeds  of  wheat  put  into  the  earth. 
^y^/f,  ^u^ust  17*^1  bought  a  little  laoTse  to-d^iy  from  my  land- 
Jady  at  Laurgaard,  for  twenty  dollars.    1  am  i^toxx^oi  xa^  ^gto%x^sje» 
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in  the  language,  which  has  saved  me  from  paying  more  than,  per- 
haps, doable  the  value  of  the. animal ;  and  I  might  have  been  taken 
in  as  much  in  bargaining  for  a  horse  in  English.  I  mounted  my 
luggage  upon  my  cariole,  and  set  off  over  the  hills.  This  is  the 
true  way  to  see  a  country.  One  is  independent  of  distances,  and 
post  stations,  and  right  or  wrong  roads,  and  all  the  petty  annoyances 
and  considerations  of  regular  travelling.  I  am  astonished  at  tra- 
Tellers,  who  have  time,  encumbering  themselves  with  routes  and 
couriers,  as  if  they  were  charged  with  a  load  of  government 
despatches.  I  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  got  for  dinner  what  we  call  in  Scotland  lappered  milk.  Every 
thing  was  nice  and  clean.  I  observed  that  the  mowers,  who  appear 
to  be  people  who  go  round  the  country  to  cut  grass,  as  in  some 
parts  of  England,  had  a  table  regularly  covered  for  them ;  and  their 
bread  was  in  baskets  as  at  Laurgaard.  These  trifles  indicate  a  state 
of  ease,  and  some  attention  to  comfort  among  the  working  class. 

In  the  evening  I  reached  this  single  farmhouse,  and  got  grass 
for  my  pony  and  quarters  for  myself;  and  the  mistress  gives  me 
the  comfortable  hope,  if  I  understand  her  right,  of  fried  flsh, 
which  are  still  in  the  river,  but  which  the  mowers  will  catch  in 
time  for  supper. 

I  am  now  near  the  summit  of  the  country.  The  waters  still 
run  into  the  great  valley  of  Guldebrandsdal,  but  the  river  is  here 
only  a  mountain  stream.  I  passed  to-day  some  patches  of  snow ; 
which,  having  stood  this  very  hot  summer  succeeding  a  very  wet 
spring,  have  probably  lain  for  thousands  of  years.  Although  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  this  perpetual  snow  must  be  consider- 
able, there  is  no  remarkable  rise  of  any  one  hill  or  range  from  its 
base;  not  more,  as  far  as  I  can  estimate,  than  500  feet:  there  is 
no  Alpine  scenery.  The  height  above  the  sea  is  great,  but  that  is 
not  perceptible  to  the  senses  :  the  traveller's  eyes  and  legs  have  no 
concern  with  it ;  the  immediate  spring  from  the  valley  to  the 
clouds  above  is  alone  grand,  sublime,  and* most  particularly 
fatiguing.  These  patches  of  snow  were  not  300  feet  above  the 
glen  where  the  people  were  making  hay  in  so  hot  a  sunshine  that 
they  worked  in  their  shirts  and  trowsers  only.  The  country  is 
inhabited  in  the  glens,  and  the  farmhouses  appear  large.  On  the 
dividing  ridges  there  is  no  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  no  ^oW^Vo 
cultivate  onJjr  rounded  masses  of  gneiss  and  micaceous  Toek^, '^SxJcl 
Jaojper,  £r,  aspen,  birch,  and  beech,  growing  \v\ior^  t\iey   c«a, 
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amid  the  stones.  I  have  not  observed  furze,  whin,  or  broom.  The 
features  of  the  country  all  the  way  up  Guldebrandsdal  are  in  fact 
far  from  being  so  grand  as  the  highland  scenery  in  Scotland.  If 
there  are  avalanches,  or  glaciers,  in  winter  or  spring,  they  must 
be  upon  the  same  scale  as  in  our  highlands ;  but  cannot  be  on  the 
scale  of  those  of  the  Alps,  there  being  no  high  mountains  dipping 
at  once  into  this  valley.  The  truly  grand  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  valley  itself — the  Guldebrandsdal,  which,  with  its  splendid 
lakai|he  Myosen,  exceeds  two  hundred  miles  in  length. 

Fogstueuy  August  18.  —  Cultivation  ceases  at  a  short  distance 
from  my  last  night's  quarters.  Opposite  to  this  house  there  is  a 
patch  of  snow,  which  is  found  in  hollows  and  sheltered  situations, 
while  ground  considerably  higher,  but  more  exposed  to  wind,  is 
clear  at  this  season.  I  found  stunted  birches  and  firs  growing 
within  twenty  paces  of  this  snowy  mass.  Dwarf  willow,  birch, 
juniper,  blackberry,  crowberry,  and  a  few  other  shrubs,  live  quite 
close  to  their  cold  neighbour. 

The  stream  issuing  from  this  snow  turns  a  corn  mill,  which  I 
went  to  examine  while  my  pony  was  feeding. 

In  Norway,  there  is  no  astriction  to  mills ;  every  man  has  Odel's 
right,  or,  as  I  understand  the  term,  is  feudal  superior  of  his  own 
lands,  and  holds  them  without  service,  suit^  feu,  astriction^  or 
other  burthen.  Every  man  may  build  a  mill  who  chooses  to  do  so. 
In  the  glens  about  Laurgaard,  every  little  farm  had  its  own  little 
mill.  Oats  when  ground  are  not  first  shelled  as  in  Scotland,  that 
is,  cleared  of  the  outer  husk,  but,  after  being  strongly  kiln-dried, 
the  grain,  husks,  and  all  is  made  into  meal.  This  meal  is  as  fine 
almost  as  wheaten  fiour,  the  mill-stones  being  of  very  hard  gneiss, 
sitting  very  close  upon  each  other,  and  going  round  very  swiftly. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  much  more  economical  plan  than  ours ;  for  in 
the  husks,  or  sidsy  which  we  take  off  in  Scotland,  there  is  left 
much  nutriment ;  as  appears  from  the  jelly  called  sowens^  obtained 
by  steeping  them  in  water.  This  is  lost  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land entirely,  the  husks  being  put  on  the  fire  to  kiln-dry  other 
grain.  The  farmer  here  gets  back  from  the  mill  the  same  weight 
he  «ends  to  it.  Very  good  bread  is  baked  of  this  meal ;  fiat  cakes, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  girdle,  or  frying-pan,  and  as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  paper,  being  put  on  in  nearly  a  fluid  state,  and,  when  used 
at  table,  they  are  made  crisp  by  being  warmed  a  little.  They  are 
not  egual,  certainly,  to  our  best  oatmeal  cakes  found  in  gentlemen's 
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^  for  the  grain,  I  suBpect,  cannot  yield  Buch  meal.  It  is 
belter,  however,  than  is  commonly  used  by  the  people  in  our 
Lorlliern  counties,  owing  principally,  I  think,  to  its  being  better 
kked.  This  mode  of  grinding  and  baking  makes  intelligible  the 
uifl  of  bread  of  the  bnrk  of  the  fir-tree,  in  years  of  scarcity.  Its 
inner  rind,  kiln-dried,  may  undoubtedly  be  ground,  along  with  the 
husks  and  grain,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  meal ;  it  may  even  be 
notriiioua.  I  had  previously  been  rather  disposed  to  doubt  the 
fiict,  and  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  traveller  dining  on  sawdust- 
pudding  and  timber  bread.  In  years  of  scarcity,  however,  this 
Dse  of  fir  bark  is  more  estensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
present  dilapidated  state  of  the  forests,  in  districts  which  formerly 
supplied  wood  for  exportation,  is  ascribed  to  the  great  destruction 
tf  joung  trees  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  1812.  But  to  the  mill. 
The  Korwegian  mill  is  similar  to  that  still  used  in  the  Zetland 
idands,  and  probably  in  no  other  part  of  Britain.  An  upright 
Bhifl  or  spindle,  with  buckets  or  vanes  fixed  in  the  lower  end,  at 
such  an  angle  as  will  best  receive  the  stroke  of  the  water-fall  pro- 
jected upon  these  vanes  through  a  wooden  trough  or  pipe,  is  passed 
tlirough  the  centre-hole  of  the  lower  fixed  millstone,  and  its  upper 
end  fastened  in  the  upper  running  millstone.  The  water  strikes 
on  the  prqecting  vanes  below,  and  drives  round  the  shaft  wilh  the 
upper  millstone  fixed  on  it.  The  stones  are  of  very  small  dia- 
meter, like  the  quern  stones,  or  hand-millstones  formerly  used  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  are  of  hard  gneiss  ;  the  upper  one  con- 
sit  close  upon  the  convexity  of  the  lower  fixed  stone. 
The  mill  ia  fed  with  grain  through  the  centre  hole  of  the  upper 
by  a  hopper,  on  which  there  ia  a  little  door  sliding  up  and 
I  down,  for  the  grain  to  run  out  at  between  the  stones-  To  regulate 
j  ftia  door,  there  is  an  upright  piece  of  wood  touching  with  its  lower 
Ulferaity  the  surface  of  the  running  stone,  and  with  its  upper, 
the  loaded  end  of  another  piece,  suspended  horizontally  by  the 
Biddle,  like  a  balance-beam,  and  the  end  opposite  to  the  loaded 
fastened  to  the  handle  of  the  sliding  door  or  hatch,  in  the 
■■  The  weight  of  the  loaded  end  opens  the  sliding  hatch, 
vA  the  groin  falls  through  it  between  the  stones ;  but  when  too 
■wh  comes  between  them,  it  raises  the  upper  stone  from  resting 
the  lower ;  the  end  of  the  upright  stick  touching  its 
lurface  ia  consequently  elevated,  and  the  loaded  end  of  the  balance 
wnsequently  raised  by  the  other  extremity  of  the  upr\g)\l  ^leifcol 
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woody  wben  the  feedii^  hatch  shots  proporti<Miablj.  It  is  curious 
to  see  these  ingeoioos  contrivances^  the  same  in  principle,  perhaps, 
as  those  of  onr  hest  machinery,  oonstrocted  here,  on  the  Dovre 
fj^ld,  of  such  rode  materials.  There  was  not  a  nail  in  the  mill, 
which  was  all  put  together  with  wood,  or  with  fastenings  of  hirch 
hands  made  of  twigs  braised  and  twisted  together.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  preferring  the  upright  shaft,  moved  bj  the  direct 
impulse  of  the  water,  to  our  water-wheels.  It  is  not  so  readily 
clogged  with  ice,  nor  impeded  by  back-water.  The  cog  in  which 
the  vanes  are  fixed  being  moveable  on  the  shaft,  and  the  trough 
through  which  the  water  strikes  on  them,  adjusted  to  their  place, 
these  impediments  are  avoided. 

At  Lien,  I  quitted  the  stream  which  I  have  followed  from  the 
Myosen  up  the  GuldebrandsdaL  It  trends  to  the  west,  having  its 
rise  in  the  western  branches  of  the  Sneehsette  mountain.  I  took 
the  road  leading  over  the  Dovre  fjeld  on  the  east  side  of  that 
mountain,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  to  advantage  in  crossing  the  Fjeld, 
on  which  it  rests. 

Jerkin^  August  19.  —  This  is  an  extensive  grazing  farm,  and  a 
comfortable  inn,  situated  on  the  north  verge  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld, 
a  few  miles  from  the  point  where  the  waters  b^n  to  run,  and  the 
land  to  slope  northward.  The  Dovre  Fjeld  here  may  be  from  24 
to  28  miles  across.  When  we  give  things  their  real  names, 
we  take  away  much  of  their  imagined  grandeur.  The  Dovre 
Fjeld  sounds  well;  and  we  fancy  it  a  vast  and  sublime  natural 
feature.  It  really  is  no  more  than  a  fell,  like  those  of  Yorkshire 
or  Cumberland ;  an  elevated  tract  of  ground  whence  run  waters 
in  opposite  directions,  and  which  forms  the  base  of  a  number  of 
detached  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  In  fact,  as  a  scene  impressing 
the  traveller  with  ideas  of  vast  and  lonely  grandeur,  the  tract  from 
the  waters  of  the  Tay  to  those  of  the  Spey,  by  Dalnacardoch,  Dal- 
whinny,  and  Pitmain  greatly  surpasses  it.  You  are  indeed  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  that  is  not  seen,  —  it  is 
a  matter  of  reflection  and  information.  You  look  down  upon 
nothing  below  you,  and  look  up  only  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation. 
Sneehffitte  alone  comes  up  to  a  mountain  magnitude.  It  is  7300 
feet  above  the  sea ;  but  this  fell  is  3000  feet  at  this  farmhouse, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  base  of  Sneehaette.  The 
actual  height  for  the  eye,  therefore,  of  this  mountain  is  about  the 
Mome  as  that  of  Ben  Nevis,  about  4300  feet,  with  the  disadvantage 
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of  gaining  its  apparent  height  by  a  slow  rise  from  the  felL  There 
is  a  considerable  mass  of  snow  in  ,a  hollow  on  the  bosom  of 
Sneehaet^  but  not  more  than  remains  for  a  great  part  of  the 
summer  on  hills  in  Aberdeenshire,  —  nothing  like  a  glacier.  The 
head  and  shoulder  are  clear  of  snow.  The  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  this  mountain  tract,  and  the  grandest  on  reflection,  is 
that  the  surface  of  the.  fell,  and  of  Sneehsette  to  its  summit,  is 
covered  with,  or,  more  properly,  is  composed  of  rounded  masses  of 
gneiss  and  granite,  from  the  size  of  a  man's  head  to  that  of  the  hull 
of  a  ship.  These  loose  rolled  masses  are  covered  with  soil  in  some 
places;  in  others  they  are  bare,  just  as  they  were  left  by  the 
torrent  which  must  have  rounded  them,  and  deposited  them  in 
this  r^on. 

I  met  this  morning  one  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  trigono« 
metrical  survey  of  Norway.  He  was  sketching  in  the  features  of 
the  country,  on  a  scale  of  four  inched  to  a  Norwegian  mile,  with 
great  beauty  and  efifect.  He  told  me  that  it  is  now  believed  by  the 
officers  of  the  survey,  that  SneehsBtte  is  not  the  highest  of  the 
Norwegian  mountains.  By  barometrical  observations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  fully  completed,  one  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Honmger  Fjield  exceeds  it  by  about  700  feet,  and  is  only  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  four  Norwegian  miles  from  the  head  of  one 
of  the  fiords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  in  the  Bergen  district.  Its 
elevation  must  consequently  be  vastly  more  rapid  and  grand  in 
its  effect. 

This  officer  confirmed  my  suspicion  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  been 
misinformed  with  regard  to  the  same  lake  which  throws  out  the 
Eongame  river,  which  is  called  the  Muonio  in  part  of  its  course, 
and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  under  the  name  of  the  Tornea, 
throwing  out  a  river  also  which  runs  into  the  North  Sea ;  thus 
inaking  the  peninsula,  in  fact,  an  island.  This  may  not  be  impos- 
sible, but  it  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  feature  in  topical  geo- 
gn4)hy.  A  lake  may  overflow  and  run  over  in  any  direction,  or 
in  all  directions,  but  its  permanent  vents  must  be  on  one  side  or 
other.  If  we  pour  a  little  water  upon  a  table,  whether  it  be  a  dead 
level,  or  with  any  conceivable  slope,  it  will  not  run  off  in  two 
opposite  directions  at  one  time.  Water  can*  no  more  do  so  than  a 
man  can  run  in  opposite  directions  at  once.  This  officer,  who  has 
been  on  the  spot,  assured  me,  that  although  the  source  of  the 
Kongame  is  near  the  coast,  there  is  a  considerable  S]^«y&e  ol  ^^* 
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vated  ground  between  it  and  the  source  of  the  river  which  runs 
into  the  North  Sea  at  Lynger  Fiord. 

This  gentleman,  however,  mentioned  a  feature  which  is  so  re- 
markable, that,  as  he  justly  observed,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed 
by  topical  geographers  when  the  map  of  Norway  is  published. 
The  stream  which  runs  through  Guldebrandsdal  and  the  Myosen, 
and  reaches  the  sea  at  Frederickstad,  being  the  same  I  left  at  Lien, 
comes  down  from  the  hills  at  or  near  Lessoe,  and  is  there  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  as  above  stated,  runs  into  the 
Myosen,  and  the  other  into  the  North  Sea  at  the  Fiord  in  Roms- 
dal  Amt,  on  which  the  town  of  Molde  is  situated  :  thus  including, 
in  its  delta,  between  four  and  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  all  the 
west  and  south  of  Norway.  The  course  of  this  little  river  from 
Lessoe  to  the  sea  is  very  important,  as  it  gives  precision  to  our 
ideas  of  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  and  of  its 
connection  with  the  Hurunger,  the  Fille,  and  the  Hardanger 
mountains.  These,  running  into  the  sea  at  the  Naze  of  Norway, 
form,  with  the  Dovre  Mountains,  one  vast  triangular  range  with 
its  apex  at  Lessoe,  and  its  base  overflowed  by  the  ocean  in  the 
bight  called  the  Skaggerack. 

Two  English  gentlemen  are  here  on  a  shooting  excursion,  but 
have  found  no  game.  I  doubt,  if  the  real  moor  game  exist  in 
Norway ;  if  they  do,  they  must  live  upon  very  different  food  from 
those  of  Scotland.  I  have  not  seen  so  much  heath  on  the  fell  as 
would  support  a  covey,  yet  I  never  saw  any  food  in  the  stomach 
of  these  birds  in  Scotland  but  the  blossoms  and  tops  of  heath. 
Heath  is  a  rare  plant  in  these  hills.  I  suspect  the  ptarmigan,  and 
the  American  grouse,  or  willow-hen,  are  varieties  which  feed 
upon  berries,  and  that  the  Norwegian  are  similar.  They  are  very 
scarce,  whatever  they  may  be.  This  is  certainly  the  best  situation 
for  them ;  yet  English  sportsmen  have  been  here  for  a  whole  season 
without  shooting  more  than  thirty  brace.  The  markets  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  filled,  no  doubt,  in  winter  with  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  game.  But  we  forget  the  extent  of  the 
country,  and  that  there  are  but  few  markets  to  fill,  which,  at  that 
season,  are  supplied,  from  the  most  remote  distances,  by  peasants 
coming  on  other  business.  One  bird  killed  in  every  ten  square 
miles  of  country  would  be  sufficient.  In  this  country,  man  and 
dog  would  require  Jack-the-Giant-killer's  seven-league  boots  to 
make  any  thing  of  shooting  in  any  one  district     The  country 
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pMple  kill  this  game  iu  the  winter,  wLen  the  birds  are  driv( 
the  aiiow  to  seek  food  and  shelter  in  the  low  grounds.     There  is  a 
Bcgnlar  scarcity  of  birds,  in  fact,  of  all  kinds  in  Norway.     Mag- 
pies ore  the  moat  numerous  ;  and  seem  favoured  by  the  country 
people,  as  they  liop  about  in  a  hulf  tame  state,     Ttio  Royston 
crow  and  the  swallow  are  common  ;  but  the  larii,  the  linnet,  the 
blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  robin,  and  all  our  old  acquaintai 
I  Ik  woods  and  fields,  even  our  town  acquaintance,  the  sparrow, 
t  at  home  here.     I  have  seen  or  heard  more  of  these  in 
I  IriTelling  one  mile  in  England,  than  in   all  the   space  1  have 
i  traversed  in  Norway.     I   suspect  there  may  be  spring  frosts, 
■  irliicli  spoil  the  eggs  and  prevent  the  hatciiing  and  increase  of 
Bfle  email  birds. 

The  hmd  on  this  fell  ia  rot  altogether  unimprovable.  Tliis 
■ftnn,  FogBtuen,  and  also  the  two  post  stations  north  of  Jerltin, 
Here  esUblisbed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  so  early  as 
IISO,  aad  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges.  They  are  valuable 
gnss  farms.  The  houses  at  Jerkin  are  good,  and  there  are  fully  a 
Jimdred  acres  inclosed,  bearing  good  natural  grass,  which  the 
people  are  busy  making  into  hay.  There  is  a  stock  of  thirty  cows ; 
bat  no  grain  is  raised  either  here  or  at  my  last  quarters.  The  hill 
pailure  all  round  is  certainly  not  such  as  we  have  on  our  worst 
mis,  being  juniper,  blackberry,  dwarf  willow,  and  such  shrubs ; 
but  there  is  also  some  rough  grass,  and  Lardy  sheep  would  make  a 
H'ing  in  summer.  I  understand  the  owner,  who  was  not  at  home, 
intends  to  keep  a  stock  of  reindeer.  They  may  be  better  than 
ateep,  considering  the  long  winter ;  but  a  sheep  stock  would  suc- 
wed,  if  they  could  be  wintered  at  any  moderate  expense.  In 
Germany,  sheep  must  be  kept  in-doors  all  winter  as  long  as  in 
Norway. 

Druvegtein,  AttgusC  21,  —  Cariole,  pony,  and  self  being  all  in 

tbe  best  going  trim,  I  determined  to  proceed  to  Dronthiem.     I 

sliall  see  the  northern  slope  of  the  Dovre  Ijeld,  and  the  country 

w  that  side  of  this  great  mountain  barrier,  and  also  the  cathedral 

of  Dronthiem.     I  shall  know  whether,  in  its  structure,  the  ideas 

e  traced  that  were  displayed  by  the  Norman  descendants  of 

llii<  people,  in  so  many  similar  edifices  in  England  and  France. 

Afew  miles  beyond  Jerkin  bring  us  to  the  point  where  the  Fjelde 

.  dips  and  the  waters  run  northwards.     I  think  twenty-four  miles 

I  »ill  take  one  fairJy  across  from  slope  to  slope.     As  far  as^dti^*- 
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void,  the  first  stage,  and  house,  from  Jerkiii,  the  road  is  dismal 
and  lonely.  Sneehsette,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
makes  all  the  surronnding  coantrj  look  like  a  yast  plain.  There 
is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  huge  mass  of  mountain  is 
so  unlike  all  around  it,  that  one  might  fancy  it  a  living  being 
sitting  upon  the  waste.  From  Kongsvold  to  this  place  is  down  a 
ravine,  rather  than  a  glen,  containing  the  grandest  scenery.  The 
tongues  of  land,  interlocked  with  each  other,  are  so  precipitous, 
that  although  I  hired  an  additional  horse  to  assist  my  pony,  the 
two  could  scarcely  scramble  up  and  down  with  the  cariole.  Nor- 
wegian horses  alone  could  get  over  this  road,  which,  however,  is 
itself  good.  It  is  evident  the  dip  is  vastly  more  rapid  on  this  side 
of  the  Dovre  Fjeld.  At  one  place  the  scenery  in  this  ravine  was 
very  striking.  The  head  of  the  crag  above  us  was  wrapt  in  snow, 
whence  streams  were  trickling  down ;  while  the  bum  at  its  foot, 
along  which  our  road  wound,  was  running  through  a  wood  of  birch 
of  the  most  tender  and  lively  verdure. 

One  of  the  English  gentlemen  whom  I  met  at  Jerkin  gave  me  a 
fishing  rod,  with  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  encumbered.  He 
had  caught  trout  until  he  was  actually  tired,  having  killed  above 
300  in  a  very  few  days.  Having  fortunately  brought  with  me 
some  fiies  and  tackle,  I  went  out  this  forenoon,  while  my  pony  was 
resting  after  yesterday's  fatigue^  to  try  my  skill.  Although  I  never 
fished  trout  before,  I  caught  above  six  dozen  between  breakfast 
and  dinner :  this  will  give  some  idea  of  what  fishing  is  in  Norway. 
They  were  small^  the  largest  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length ;  but 
the  landlord  brought  in  some  as  big  as  salmon,  caught  in  a  lake  on 
the  Fjelde.  I  had  no  idea  of  even  grilse  or  sea  trout  attaining 
such  a  size.  I  have  seen  ordinary  sea  trout  of  three  or  four  pounds 
weight,  but  these  exceed  eighteen  pounds. 

Fly-fishing  appears  not  known  here,  and  I  imagine  it  is  alto- 
gether an  English  art.  The  people  had  heard  of  the  success  of 
English  sportsmen  at  Jerkin ;  and  one  cannot  make  a  more  ac- 
ceptable present  to  them  than  fishing  flies  and  hooks,  properly 
mounted. 

Sundsety  August  22. — ^I  set  off  this  morning  from  Drivestuen. 
The  expense  of  travelling  in  my  present  style  is  half  a  dollar  per 
day  for  man  and  horse.  I  live,  to  be  sure,  and  so  does  my  horse, 
in  the  country  manner,  which  is  certainly  not  the  English  pne : 
but  whoever  has  travelled  in  the  highlands,  or  even  the  lowlands 
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ef  Scotland  twenty  years  ngo,  haa  no  rigitt  to  comploi 
commodation  here.  An  EnglishmaD,  bred  in  the  midst  of  that 
peculiar  attention  to  cleanliness  and  nicety,  which,  i 
llmost  exclusively  English,  will  find  much  to  horrify  him  in  a 
NoFw^an  inn  ;  but  such  gentlemen  are  scnrcely  in  a  eituation  to 
judge  of  the  habits  of  a  people.  They  have  been  trained  in  a  very 
nice,  cleanly  tittle  world,  bounded  perhaps  by  the  Trent,  or,  at 
it,  the  Angel  at  Ferrybridge,  on  the  north,  and  the  Ship  inn  at 
DoTcr,  on  the  south.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  compare  the  state  of 
lers  and  habits  of  all  European  nations  with  this  standard. 
Heirho  will  travel  fairly  must  eat  what  ia  placed  before  him,  and 
il«p  where  there  is  a  bed  to  lie  down  upon.  If  his  sheets  and  his 
1  are  dirty,  a  plunge  at  day-break  in  the  clear  bum,  and  a  good 
istion,  will  remedy  all.  I  doubt  if  a  traveller  would  at  preaent 
io  well  accommodated  in  our  remoter  highlands.  The  dairy 
products  are  all  clean,  and  butter  is  such  that  any  one  may  ven- 
on  it.  Fisli,  eggs,  wUd  Blrawbeiries,  and  the  moltebeer, 
which  will  keep  for  a  year,  and  deserves  a  place  on  our  house- 
fears'  shelves,  better  than  half  of  our  jams  and  preserves,  are  all 
eicellent  things,  which  cooking  cannot  spoil  to  the  most  dainty 
(livelier.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  scarcity  of  many  articles  very  im- 
portant to  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Pottery  ware,  plates,  dishes, 
bowls,  are  coarse,  and  not  in  the  abundance  we  are  accustomed  to. 
Kiives,  forks,  spoons,  are  also  on  the  minimum  side  of  the  account 
IS  to  comfort  and  nicety.  If  we  will  not  buy  their  timber,  I 
Bin  tliese  people  buy  our  pottery  and  hardware?  If  the  traveller 
judges  fairly,  and  considers  what  he  actually  finds,  and  the  ( 
ni  difficulty  of  bringing  togetlier  these  household  articles  i 
nnnll  Norwegian  household,  he  will  find  much  to  admire.  The 
e  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  order  in  domestic  concerns,  ap- 
pears to  me  more  generally  developed  among  the  working  class  i; 
■bia  country  than  in  Scotland.  The  wooden  floors  and  side  walls, 
1^  abundance  of  glass  windows  in  the  meanest  habitations,  and 
tbe  oniaide  store-rooms  and  accommodations  distinct  from  the 
dvelling  apartments,  keep  the  inmates,  especially  the  females,  and 
tbeir  habits  of  living,  in  a  much  more  cleanly  and  orderly  state 
''iiiB  it  is  possible  for  those  of  the  same  class  in  Scotland  to  enjoyi 
*ith  their  earthen  floors,  and  roofs,  and  side  walls,  their  t' 
ptne  of  glass  window,  and  their  single  room  for  all  ages  and  sexea, 
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to  cook  and  eat,  and  sleep  in,  and  to  hold  all  the  clothes  and  stores 
of  the  family. 

SocknesSf  Aug.  23. — I  started  early  this  morning  from  Sundset 
A  Norwegian  gentleman  and  his  daughter  are  travelling  like  me 
with  their  own  horse,  and  in  stopping  to  bait  I  have  formed  a  little 
apquaintance  with  him.  He  is  a  northern  proprietor,  return- 
ing from  Copenhagen.  Proprietor,  I  find,  is  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional title,  like  esquire  with  us,  given  to  landholders  who  possess 
estates  larger  than  they  themselves  farm.  The  smaller  land- 
holders^ who  work  upon  their  own  little  estates,  are  called  bonder. 
This  gentleman  and  his  daughter  are  like  our  own  country  gentry 
in  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  very  kind  and  obliging,  and  with  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  genteel  people. 

From  Sundset  to  Bierkragen,  there  is  more  forest  than  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Norway.  Distant  farms  look  like  holes  cut  out  of  the 
green  mass  of  woods.  The  trees  also  appear  larger,  and  the  soil 
much  better  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld.  The  oats, 
bear,  and  potatoes  are  beautiful.  Rye,  and  a  sort  of  red  bearded- 
wheat,  are  luxuriant;  but  they  are  not  in  general  cultivation. 
Hemp  and  flax  grow  on  every  farm,  and  every  house  has  a  little 
patch  in  hops  for  family  use.  The  hops  appear  very  plentiful,  and 
the  plants  healthy ;  but  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  different  from 
ours.  The  plants  are  not  set  in  separate  hills,  but  close  together, 
so  as  to  smother  all  vegetation  below  them. 

Sisberg,  Atig,  24. — I  made  only  three  Norwegian  miles  to-day, 
heing  unwilling  to  arrive  late  in  the  evening  at  Dronthiem,  where 
I  understand  there  are  no  regular  inns.  My  travelling  acquaint- 
ances went  on,  having  friends  there. 

In  building  houses  in  Norway,  timber  is  used  of  a  size  far  ex- 
ceeding the  dimensions  we  generally  suppose  its  trees  to  attain. 
There  is  a  log  in  this  old  house  which  is  three  feet  on  each  square 
side,  and  retains  that  size  for  at  least  twenty  five  feet  in  length. 
In  all  the  houses,  especially  those  of  very  old  date,  the  logs  are 
as  large  as  the  Memel  or  American  timber  usually  brought  to 
England.  I  understand  that  the  impediments  in  the  rivers 
prevent  the  floating  down  of  such  lengths  of  great  timber  to 
the  coast.  The  vessels,  also,  are  too  small  for  such  pieces  which 
it  is  customary  to  use  in  building.  For  these  reasons  the  timber 
on  this  side  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld  is  in  general  cut  into  short 
deals  for  exportation.     Wood  of  considerable  size  grows  as  far 
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north  as  the  valley  of  the  Namsen  the  largest  of  the  Norwegian 
rivers,  about  120  English  miles  from  Dronthiem:  it  grows  in 
sheltered  situations  in  Nordland  and  Finmark,  as  far  north  as 
Alten  Fiord,  but  of  diminutive  size,  and  in  such  limited  quantity 
that  it  is  thought  necessary  to  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  its  exportation  is  prohibited.  Trees  in  Nunmedal, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Namsen  river,  are  large  enough  to  furnish 
building  material  to  the  country  to  the  north,  and  masts  or 
spars  of  a  foot  and  a  half  of  girth  at  the  end  of  sixty  feet  of 
length. 
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J^ronthiem^  Aug.  25. — I  arrived  here  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  custom-house  officer,  sitting  at  the  gate  to  take  town  dues, 
probably  thought,  from  my  portmanteau,  that  I  had  merchandise  to 
pay  for.  He  willingly  accompanied  me  to  the  best  lodging-house, 
to  examine  my  luggage,  and  I  readily  gave  him  a  small  fee,  as  it 
is  awkward  to  enter  a  town  without  knowing  where  to  go.  I  have 
got  into  a  comfortable  house,  kept  by  a  cheerful  old  lady  who 
speaks  a  little  English.  It  is  not  exactly  an  inn ;  there  is  no  sign- 
post ;  it  is  not  open  at  every  hour  for  every  body,  and  the  family 
eipect  more  consideration  than  in  a  place  where  the  traveller,  at 
least  the  English  traveller,  is  every  thing,  and  the  family  nothing. 
In  considerable  towns,  I  understand,  such  as  Dronthiem  and  Ber- 
gen, there  are  no  regular  inns,  but  plenty  of  these  boarding-houses, 
which  are,  in  fact,  as  comfortable,  and  in  which  the  traveller  is 
served  as  well  as  he  could  be  in  any  inn  the  place  could  support. 

After  an  excellent  breakfast,  I  went  to  see  the  far-famed  cathe- 
^al.   It  does  not  impress  the  traveller  who  has  seen  otkexa  ^\l\iKt 
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with  its  magnitude  or  its  beauty.  It  has  nothing  picturesque, 
whether  viewed  near  or  at  a  distance,  and  it  has  attracted  little 
notice  from  the  English  or  other  foreign  travellers.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  structure.  There  are  parts  un- 
questionably as  old  as  the  year  1033.  Few  if  any  of  the  churches 
in  England,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  Saxon  architecture,  are 
known  as  belonging  to  that  period,  being  about  the  time  of  Canute 
the  Great ;  and  any  which,  from  the  style  of  architecture,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  are  objects  of 
great  interest ;  and  the  style  of  arches  and  ornaments  has  given 
rise  to  many  curious  speculations.  This  cathedral  would,  there- 
fore, deserve  the  careful  examination  of  those  conversant  with  the 
subject.  There  are  parts  of  the  fabric  which  have  evidently  been 
rebuilt  at  various  periods,  as  the  structure  has  frequently  suffered 
from  fire,  and  the  old  finely  cut  stones  have  in  many  places  been 
built  into  the  present  walls  without  any  distinct  reason  ;  in  some 
places  forming  arches,  and  in  others  pillars  supporting  nothing,  but 
merely  put  in,  because  they  were  considered  ornamental.  The 
barbarous  taste  of  those  who  at  present  have  charge  of  this  curious 
building  is  much  less  excusable.  Workmen  are  actually  employed 
in  painting  over  the  whole  of  the  stone  work,  of  a  sort  of  light- 
blue  colour,  which  they  think  more  beautiful,  and  more  like  stone, 
than  the  beautiful  stone  itself  of  which  the  fabric  is  constructed. 
They  are  picking  out,  as  our  house-painters  call  it,  in  white  paint, 
the  traceries,  grotesques,  and  ornamental  pillars,  so  that  the  whole 
exterior  resembles  very  much  'the  stern  of  a  Dutch  galliot. 

It  would  require  some  time,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  I  am  master  of,  to  consider  this  structure  properly,  and  to 
distinguish  what  is  original  from  what  is  of  a  later  age. 

Dronthiem^  Aug.  27.  —  This  town  has  a  population  of  12,400 
inhabitants.  The  streets  are  spacious,  with  water  cisterns  at  their 
intersections.  The  houses,  which  are  all,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, of  wood,  are  large  and  good,  and  have  an  air  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort.  The  scrubbing  and  washing  of  doors,  windows, 
stairs,  and  pavements  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the  habits  of 
the  Dronthiemers.  They  are  a  remarkably  handsome  people — as 
the  ladies  at  least  know.  There  are  few  towns  of  this  size  in  which 
one  meets  so  many  well-dressed  handsome  females  of  the  higher 
class,  who  are  invited  out  by  the  d*ilightful  evenings  at  this  season. 
The  means  of  subsistence  here  ari.^  partly  from  Drontheim  being 
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the  seat  of  the  higher  courts,  and  functionaries  connected  with  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  and  partly  from  its  being  the 
only  place,  on  this  side  of  the  Fjelde,  of  which  the  merchants  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  trading  to  foreign  ports.  Tromsoe,  in  Nordland,* 
has  of  late  obtained  the  same  privileges,  but  it  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  The  trade  of  Dronthiem  employs  about  fifty  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port,  chiefly  in  convejring  wood  to  France,  and  a 
few  cargoes  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  also  dried  fish  to  Spain  and 
Italy.  France  has  been  for  some  years  the  best  customer  for 
timber.  One  can  well  understand  that  the  small  proprietors  there, 
who  had  acquired  their  lands  during  the  Revolution,  would  not  for 
many  years  possess  the  means,  and  the  confidence  in  the  security 
of  their  property,  to  build  and  lodge  themselves  suitably  to  its 
amount.  Spanish  and  Italian  vessels  have  of  late  found  their  way 
to  Dronthiem ;  and  the  trade,  although  it  suffers  by  having  its  own 
vessels  unemployed,  gains  by  finding  customers  at  home  instead  of 
sending  its  fish  to  a  distant  market.  In  the  year  1830,  154  vessels 
cleared  outwards  to  foreign  ports,  of  which  56  were  to  British 
ports,  23  to  the  Mediterranean,  28  to  Spain,  17  to  Denmark,  12  to 
Holland ;  the  rest  to  the  Baltic,  Bremen,  and  other  ports ;  and  for 
the  home  trade  and  fisheries,  in  the  same  year,  there  were  cleared 
outwards  59  ships,  and  262  yachts  or  coasting  small  craft.  In  the 
provinces  or  Amts,  which  are  supplied  through  Dronthiem  with  all 
foreign  products,  there  is  a  population  of  about  112,000  people, 
besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  itself,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  considerable.  All  the  products  of  other  countries  are  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  price,  the  import  duties  seldom  exceeding  two 
per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  the  freight  by  the  return  of  vessels  being 
very  trifling.  There  are  few  towns  in  France  where  French  wines 
are  so  cheap.  The  roadstead  for  shipping  is  bad,  exposed  to  a 
heavy  swell  from  the  north  and  west,  and  with  loose  ground  in 
twenty  fathoms.  In  the  river  there  is  not  depth  of  water  for  vessels 
drawing  above  ten  or  twelve  feet.  There  is  a  little  rock  called 
Munkholm,  on  which  very  expensive  fortifications  and  batteries 
are  constructing  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and  shipping ;  but 
for  these  objects  it  is  apparently  useless,  being  situated  at  too  great 
a  distance.  During  the  last  war,  our  naval  oflficers  sent  in  boats, 
and  destroyed  towns  and  shipping,  overcoming  defences  much 
more  formidable  than  those  of  Dronthiem  on  the  sea-side.     On  the 

land-side,  although  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  ^id,  \\.  \&  %^ 
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entirely  commanded  by  the  tongues  of  land  and  ravines  on  the" "" 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  that  it  appears  scarcely  secure  as  the 
principal  military  depfit  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fjelde;  and  in  case 
of  invasion  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  very  large  force. 

Dronthiem,  Aug,  29. — There  is  a  public  library  here  on  a  liberal 
footing.  I  found  no  difflculty,  although  a  stranger,  in  getting  out 
books  upon  aimply  signing  a  printed  receipt  in  which  the  librarian 
inserted  the  title  of  the  work.  The  collection  is  large,  and  contains 
many  curious  and  rare  books.  The  Biblia  Polyglotta  Anglicana, 
per  Br.  Waltonum,  Londini,  1657  ;  and  Edmundi  Costelli  Lexicon 
HeptaglottoQ  is  shown  to  strangers  as  rare,  from  the  work,  except- 
ing a  few  copies,  having  perished  in  the  Fire  of  London  in  1660. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  of  antiquities,  but  of  little  value,  being  ill-arranged,  ill-pre- 
served, and  the  productions  of  different  countries  and  ages,  all 
jumbled  together.  The  Runic  calendars,  or  staves  with  Runic 
characters,  on  which  Dr.  Clarke  sets  some  value,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, are  indebted  to  the  antiquary's  fancy  for  their  importance. 
As  records  of  events,  they  may  he  safely  claased  with  Rohinson 
Crusoe's  tally-stick,  with  a  long  notch  for  Sundays,  and  an  extra 
long  one  for  the  anniversary  of  his  shipwreck.  Imagination  alone 
can  make  any  thing  more  of  them  than  a  rude  device  to  aid  the 
memory  of  the  individual  in  recollecting  his  private  affairs,  or 
possibly  public  transactions.  No  Runic  inscription,  either  on  wood 
or  rock,  has  yet  been  discovered  of  an  older  date  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  Scandinavia 
boasts  of  regular  historical  records  in  the  Saga,  which  relate  the 
transactions  of  the  tenth  and  even  the  ninth  century. 

Dronthiem,  Aug.  30.— I  have  paid  a  daily  visit,  since  I  arrived, 
to  the  cathedral,  and,  as  I  intend  to  move  to-morrow,  shall  put 
down  all  that  I  have  read  or  observed  concerning  this  structure. 
King  Olaf  Haraldaen,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  who  was  ever  canonised,  was  killed  by  hia  subjects 
in  a  battle  at  a  place  called  Stikklestad,  north  of  Dronthiem,  in  the 
year  1033  ;  and  his  body  was  interred  in  a  church  still  standing, 
which  he  himself  had  built  in  that  city  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
Clement.  As  Olaf  reigned  fifteen  years,  this  building  must  have 
been  erected  between  1018  and  1033.  As  this  monarch  introduced 
Christianity  by  fire  and  sword  into  his  dominions,  and  was  killed 
iij'  the  peasants  whom  his  cruelties  had  driven  into  revolt,  he  was 
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canonised ;  bis  slirine  became  tbe  most  distinguisbed  in  tbe  nortb 
of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Tbe 
cathedral  was  founded  in  tbe  year  1180  or  1183,  close  to  this 
church,  wbicb  forms  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  it.  Tbe  west  end, 
now  in  rains,  was  not  founded  till  tbe  year  1248,  and  in  the  end 
ofthe  thirteenth  century  tbe  whole  structure  must  have  stood  in 
its  splendour.  The  extreme  length  has  been  346,  and  its  breadth 
84,  English  feet ;  but  the  west  end,  which  contained  the  grand 
entrance,  had  a  chapel  at  each  corner,  making  tbe  breadth  of  that 
front  140  feet.  The  transept  and  east  end  are  the  only  parts  roofed 
in,  and  now  used  for  divine  service.  The  western,  once  magnifi- 
cently ornamented,  is  now  used  as  a  timber  or  store-yard,  but  the 
outer  walls  still  rise  to  the  height  of  the  arches  of  the  lower 
windows,  which  are  pointed,  and  of  the  spring  of  those  which  have 
joined  the  outer  walls  to  the  pillars  of  the  aisles ;  but  these  are  all 
demolished.  The  grand  entrance  in  this  front  was  by  three  doors, 
now  all  built  up,  and  in  their  place  buttresses  support  this  end  of 
the  wood-yard.  This  front  was  adorned  w^ith  a  row  of  twenty 
arched  and  delicately  cut  niches  above  tbe  three  entrance  gates, 
and  below  these,  on  each  side  of  the  entrances,  a  row  of  ten  pointed 
arches  with  ornamental  ones  within  them.  The  ten  have*  rested 
npon  slight  pillars,  and  those  within  have  joined  and  ended  in  a 
carved  flower.  The  niches  have  been  exceedingly  rich  in  finely 
carved  fret-work  and  mouldings,  and  they  still  contain  five  full 
length  statues  more  or  less  mutilated.  From  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  hands,  and  hair  of  the  heads,  they  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  tbe  same  age  or  country,  which  produced  the  grotesque 
masks  and  figures  which  are  strewed  with  profusion  over  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  building.  They  are  of  a  different  taste  and 
school  from  those  figures  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  and  other 
churches  of  tbe  same  period;  and  the  celebrated  figure  of  the 
goose-footed  queen,  on  tbe  portals  of  four  French  cathedrals,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  so  much  learned  conjecture,  could  not  pro-' 
bably  be  ranked  with  these.  They  display  considerable  merit,  and 
deserve  the  examination  of  a  competent  judge.  The  upper  works 
of  the  transept  and  east  end,  being  all  now  roofed  in,  have  pro- 
bably been  rebuilt  at  various  and  comparatively  recent  periods. 
By  these,  I  mean  all  above  the  6r8t  arches,  or  those  spT\i\^\iv^^xo\xi 
the  ground.  I  conceive  that  all  this  higher  part  "has  oxi^vmJW^ 
ieen  only  of  wood,  for  the  cafiiedral  is   said  to  \iave  it^c\vx^xi\X'^ 
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KQls,  and  even  their  horses,  slaves,  and  sometimeB  their  wives. 
)n  the  sea  coast,  the  boat  or  ship  in  which  the  chieftain  sailed  waa 
lid  over  the  body,  and  the  tiimolus  was  raised  over  its  hulL  This 
arcumstance  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Saga ;  and  the  ship  tumuluB 
s  distinguighed  by  all  Scandinavian  antiquaries  as  distinct  horn 
fce  round  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  miaed  over  stone  cofBns  or 
Htther  receptacles.  Its  inside  would  be  exactly  a  Gothic  building 
tin  wood;  and  the  main  body,  the  nave  (navis)  is  called  the  ship  of 
'the  building  in  the  ancient  northern  languages,  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  this  origin. 

Tlie  curious  wiU  find  a  minute  description  of  the  cathedral  of 
Stunt  Olaf,  its  316  windows,  its  3361  pillars,  its  32  altars,  and  all 
the  rest  of  its  magnificence,  in  a  quarto  volume,  published  at 
Dconthiem,  in  the  year  1762,  by  Gerard  Schiining,  rector  of  the 
high  school  there ;  an  antiquary  whose  works  are  held  in  high 
esteeia  by  the  learned  in  Scandinavian  antiquities. 

Aug.  31.  —  The  weather  being  fine,  and  myself  and  pony  quite 
refreshed  by  our  long  rest,  I  resolved  to  proceed  onwards  along  the 
caul  of  this  mngniftcent  gulf-  If  I  should  be  overtaken  by  bad 
weaiher,  or  find  poor  accommodations,  I  have  always  Dronthiem 
under  my  lee.  I  paid  my  bill,  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day, 
mounted  my  goods  and  chattels  again  behind  my  cariole,  and  set 
Out  before  sunrise,  by  the  opposite  entrance  to  that  by  which  I 
entered.  The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  good  wooden  bridge, 
ind  beyond  is  a  considerable  suburb,  and  a  country  studded  with 
s  of  the  merchants  of  Dronthiem.  I  took  the  road  north- 
^  wards,  along  the  coast  of  the  fiord  which  was  skirted  by  low  hills, 
3  of  primary  rock,  containing  much  mica,  against  which 
compact  chloritic  clay,  which,  in  its  indurated  state, 
spears  to  be  the  atone  used  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  its  soft  state 
is  the  greenish  till  or  aubsoil  of  the  arable  land.  "Where  this  is 
ty,  and  made  friable  by  cultivation,  it  appears  to  form  an  excel- 
Ut  soil.  The  crops  are  vary  luxuriant,  but  cultivation  ia  much 
■Dpeded  by  knobs  of  the  primary  under-rock.  I  have  uo^  indeed, 
a  Norway  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  in  one,  field,  without 
a  obstruction  from  knobs  of  stone.  The  farms  upon  this  aiope 
r  escellent ;  the  crops  heavy  and  clean.  Outs,  bear  (I  have 
len  no  barley),  rye,  red  wheat  a  kind  of  bearded  spring  grain,  and 
k>UXoBB,  make  as  good  an  appearance  as  similar  crops  do  ii 
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districts  of  Scotland  which  are  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out any  special  improvements. 

The  hills  of  primary  rock  in  some  places  run  out  into  promon- 
tories which  dip  into  the  fiord.  To  scramble  up  and  down  these 
is  not  work  for  an  alderman  :  when  one  does,  however,  get  ovei 
the  keel  of  such  a  ridge,  he  sees  a  quiet,  beautiful  scene  below 
The  little  land-locked  bay  is  so  shut  in  with  rocks  and  woods,  thai 
it  resembles  a  small  mountain-lake.  The  entrance  is  hid  by  trees 
and  the  mark  of  high  water  on  the  white  beach  at  the  head  of  th( 
cove  is  the  only  indication  that  it  belongs  to  the  ocean.  There  ij 
generally  room  at  its  head  for  one  fishing  farmer,  with  his  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  a  green  spot  for  his  cows  and  goats,  anc 
his  little  skiff  at  anchor  before  his  door  ;  where  the  lucky  fellow 
without  ever  knowing  what  a  sea-storm  is,  or  going  out  of  sight  o 
his  own  chimney  smoke,  catches  in  his  sheltered  creek  the  fines 
sea-fish  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  forest  that  surroundi 
him.  When  the  traveller  drops  suddenly  upon  one  of  these  nooks 
his  toil  is  repaid. 

Besides  these  coves,  there  are  extensive  lateral  valleys  througl 
which  considerable  rivers  run  into  the  fiord.  The  fiord  itself  ii 
just  a  great  valley  filled  with  the  sea,  above  100  miles  long,  am 
from  3  to  12  broad.  These  Norwegian  fiords  are  singular  anc 
inexplicable  features.  How  could  these  immense  rifts,  60  to  20( 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  a  gun-shot  broad,  be  made  ii 
the  solid  primary  rock  ?  It  was  not  by  the  action  of  the  sea ;  foi 
some  extensive  branches  of  them  are  at  right  angles  to  the  mail 
fiord,  and  not  exposed  to  that  impulse  of  the  sea  by  which  it  coulc 
have  been  excavated.  It  could  not  have  been  formed  like  othe] 
valleys,  by  the  gradual  operation  of  rivers  running  into  the  sea 
because  there  is  here  no  back  country  to  afford  waters  for  so  man] 
large  streams  as  must,  by  this  supposition,  have  existed  close,  anc 
often  at  right  angles,  to  each  other.  The  theory  of  the  elevatioi 
of  land  by  volcanic  impulse  from  below  gets  over  the  difficult] 
more  intelligibly  than  either  of  these  two  suppositions.  It  was  noi 
necessary  that  this  volcanic  power  should  break  through  the  crus' 
it  elevated,  and  volcanic  productions  be  found  on  the  surface 
Iceland  might  have  afforded  a  near  enough  vent,  I  have  been  lee 
to  these  observations  by  a  singular  rock  which  I  found  behind  th( 
Ferry-house,  at  which  I  stopped  for  the  night,  in  the  valley  o: 
StordaL     This  is  the  greatest  of  the  lateral  valleys  on  this  side  o3 
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theDronthiem  Fiord ;  running  about  sixty  miles  up  the  country  to 
the  dividing  ridge,  or  kiolin  (keel)  of  the  peninsula,  which  sends 
its  waters  from  one  side  towards  the  Dronthiem  Fiord,  and  from  the 
other  towards  the  Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  Wenner  Lake.  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  here  may  be  about  three  miles  of  alluvial 
soil  resting,  on  the  south  side,  against  hills  of  micaceous  schistus 
penetrated  by  veins  of  granite;  and,  on  the  north  side,  upon  gneiss. 
Close  to  the  river,  shooting  up  through  the  alluvial  soil,  there  is  a 
huge  mass  of  rock  different  in  its  texture  from  any  I  have  seen  in 
Norway.  Having  to  fasten  my  pony  under  the  lee  of  it  for  the 
night,  I  was  struck  with  its  appearance.  The  texture  is  vesicular : 
some  of  the  vesicles  are  empty,  others  filled  with  what  appeared  to 
me  whitish,  decomposed  feldspar,  and  the  mass  contains  fragments 
of  its  own  material,  and  of  crystallised  substance  rendering  it  a 
conglomerate.  It  struck  me  that  here,  if  any  where,  the  crust  has 
been  broken  through,  and  that  this  mass  is  a  volcanic  production. 
Indurated  clay,  mud  upon  mud,  deposited  from  water,  would  have 
had  a  stratified  or  laminal  texture,  not  a  vesicular.  Not  knowing 
the  ancient  lava,  I  cannot  speak  confidently ;  but  I  know  this  mass 
is  totally  different  in  texture  from  the  granite,  the  gneiss,  the  mica, 
the  lime,  or  the  indurated  clay  families,  which  are  the  usual  rocks 
,of  Norway. 

This  valley  of  Stordal  is  partly  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
gallant  enterprises  in  modern  warfare,  which,  not  being  very  ge- 
nerally known  in  Scotland,  I  will  here  relate.  One  hears  often  in 
Korway  of  the  Scottish  war,  and  finds  it  an  important  chapter  in 
the  popular  histories  of  the  country ;  and  one  ransacks  his  memory 
in  vam  to  find  when  and  how  it  took  place.  The  circumstances 
are  as  follow :  —  In  the  war  between  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
and  Grustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  which  began  in  the  year  1611, 
Gostavus  sent  a  Colonel  Munkhaven  over  to  Scotland  to  obtain 
recruits  for  his  service.  Munkhaven  raised  about  3000  men  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  embarked  them  in  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1612.  He  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  affairs  had  been  going 
on  unfavourably.  Gottenburg  had  been  taken  by  the  Danes ;  the 
whole  Swedish  side  of  the  Sound  was  in  their  possession  ;  Stock- 
holm itself  was  threatened ;  and,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Calmar, 
the  whole  coast  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Munkhaven  must 
have  been  an  officer  of  singular  military  talent  and  vigour  of  mind : 
an  ordinary  man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  ha\^  T^\j\«ii<b^ 
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to   Scotland  and  disbanded  his  raw  recruits.     He  would  hav 
been  fully  justified  in  doing  so ;  and  his  conduct  and  success    i 
one  of  the  finest  examples,  in  modern  warfare,  of  the  nil  desperaTZ 
dum  in  military  enterprise.     He  sailed  northwards,  and  detachec 
Colonel  George  Sinclair  with  600  men  to  land  in  Romsdalen,  and 
draw  the  attention  of  the  garrison  of  Dronthiem  to  that  quarter. 
From  Eomsdalen,  Colonel  Sinclair  marched  slowly  up  the  valley  of 
Lessoe  into  the  Guldebrandsdal,  ravaging  the  country  on  his  way. 
Meantime  Munkhaven,   with  his  main   body,   proceeded  north- 
wards, sailed  past  the  city  of  Dronthiem  into  the  fiord,  and  landed 
at  this  place,  Stordal,  within  a  day  and  a  halfs  march  of  that  city. 
The  garrison,   especially  in  a  Swedish  war,  formed  a  powerful 
division  of  the  army ;  Dronthiem  being,  as  stated  above,  the  onlj 
military  dep6t  north  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld.     From  the  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  is  commanded  by  the  adjacent  heights,  a  handful  of 
men  could  demolish  it.     The  troops  in  Dronthiem,  finding  an  enemy 
on  each  side,  and  probably  supposing  Sinclair's  division  the  main 
body,  durst  not  move  out  and  leave  exposed  this  principal  military 
dep6t.     Munkhaven  marched  his  troops,  therefore,  up  this  valley 
without  opposition,  crossed  the  Kiolen,  seized  on  the  two  provinces 
of  Jemteland  and  Hergedalen,  and  annexed  them  j^ermanently  to 
Sweden  ;  he  then  relieved  Stockholm,  which  was  in  imminenj 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  extricated  his  sove- 
reign from  a  perilous  situation,  and  enabled  him  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  1613. 

Colonel  George  Sinclair,  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  this  brilliant 
enterprise,  did  not  proceed  so  fortunately.  He  appears  not  to  have 
used  the  ordinary  precaution  of  seizing  the  principal  inhabitants 
on  his  route,  and  causing  them  to  march  with  his  column,  as  hos- 
tages for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  the  people.  He  was  attacked  in 
a  narrow  pass  of  Guldebrandsdal  by  the  peasantry  of  two  or  three 
of  the  adjoining  parishes;  and,  although  they  were  only  armed 
with  such  weapons  as  the  country  could  afford,  they  cut  off  him 
and  all  his  troops.  Two  only,  it  is  said,  escaped  alive.  By  another 
account,  sixty  were  made  prisoners,  and  were  butchered  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  which  is  not  a  probable  circumstance. 
Sinclair's  lady  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him ;  and  it  is  added 
that  a  youth,  who  meant  to  join  the  peasants  in  the  attack,  was 
prevented  Iry  a  young  lady  to  whom  lie  was  to  b^  married  next- 
<3&r«     Slie,  on  learning  that  there  was  one  oi  \ieT  ovjtl  ^^t.  ^Tassvi^ 
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tin;  ScoHish  troops,  sent  hnr  lover  to  her  protection;  Mrs.  Sinclair 
nu  understanding  his  purpose,  shot  him  deaU. 

Il  is  possible  that  the  papera  of  some  of  the  Sinclairs  in  Caithness 
Twld  give  curious  information  respecting  Munkhuven's  levy,  and 
tlie  fste  of  Colonel  Gieorgc  Sinclair  and  hi^  lady. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  people  remember,  and  feel 
pride  in  this  gallant  exploit  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  told  or  sung 
in  everj  house.  A  peasantry  see  nothing  of  the  operations  of  war 
hut  what  is  before  their  eyes ;  and  they  may  justly  boast  of  having 
cut  off  a  body  of  regular  invading  troops  by  their  own  unaided 
Valour.  But  it  is  lamentable  to  lind  enlightened  men  in  Korway 
(eriouely  resting  the  defence  of  the  country  entirely  upon  this  ex- 
Celleat  spirit  of  the  people,  and  its  natural  capabihties  of  defence. 
71iese  may  do  much,  if  well  appUed,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
in  modern  warfare.  They  forget  that  on  this  very  occasion 
Colonel  JHunkhaven  broke  through  their  country  with  a  mere 
kiodful  of  men,  within  a  trifling  distance  of  its  principal  military 
■ti^,  and  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  them;  and  all  this  with 
Ae  loss  of  only  a  forlorn  hope  of  six  hundred  men,  caused  ap- 
pirently  by  the  rashness  of  their  leader. 

Laangcr,  September  2.  —  I  arrived  last  night  at  this  little 
^twn.  Few  situations  in  travelling  excite  more  anxiety  than  t!int 
cf  driving  alone  through  a  strange  country  towards  niglitfall,  both 
ItorK  and  man  pretty  well  tired,  and  both  nearly  equally  iinac- 
ith  the  language,  or  where  to  find  a  night's  lodging. 
This  was  my  situation  last  niglit.  After  leaving  the  Ferry-house 
at  Stordal  river,  and  crossing  the  river  and  valley,  I  got  into  a 
TOUgh  country  covered  with  huge  fragments,  not  rolled  masses,  of 
gneiss  and  of  conglomerate  broken  down  from  the  craggy  steeps 
i^wve.  In  any  other  region  one  would  be  very  much  inclined  to 
'QUI  in  the  assistance  of  an  earthquake  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
Bkdoii;  but  in  this  latitude  frost  would  be  sufficient.  Some  of 
these  blocks  have  tumbled  upon  the  top  of  each  other,  and  are  so 
■»Jody  poised,  that  I  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Here  are  the  Rocking 
Ehnes  of  Cornwall."  Two  huge  masses,  near  each  other,  are 
placed  above  similar  ones,  by  such  small  points  of  contaet,  that 
(he  idjustment  seems,  at  first  view,  ai-ti&cial.  The  aspect  of  the 
rfiff  above,  however,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  similar  debris, 
Wisfied  me  that  it  was  the  work  of  chance. 
1  had  imagined,  as  probitbly  many  other  traveWeia  io,  'iWt 
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beyond  Dronthiem,  one  must  be  on  the  extreme  verge  of  cultiva'- 
tion ;  that  the  country,  forty  or  fifty  miles  northwards  from  that 
city,  must  be  a  sort  of  waste  of  moss,  and  rock,  and  morass,  sup- 
porting, perhaps,  a  few  cottars,  with  their  cattle,  near  the  coast, 
and  a  few  Finlanders  or  Laplanders,  with  their  reindeer,  in  the 
interior.  I  was  astonished  to  find  myself,  towards  sunset,  in  a 
fine  arable  district,  with  farms  and  capital  farmhouses,  having 
each  its  hop  garden,  and  fields  of  excellent  oats  and  bear,  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  Norway.  I  found 
also  many  good  roads  crossing  the  main  one,  with  guide-posts,  ' 
bridges,  road-drains,  fences,  and  the  spires  of  three  parish  churches 
in  view  at  once.  My  Lapland  vanished.  My  anxiety  about  a 
night's  lodging  ceased  on  the  first  glimpse  of  a  land  of  kirks  and 
manses.  I  drove  on  to  the  spire  which  had  the  greatest  cluster  of 
houses  round  it,  found  excellent  quarters  in  a  farmhouse  near  the 
village,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  and  my  horse  were  eating  our 
suppers.  My  fare  was  newly  caught  salmon,  with  a  sauce  of 
horseradish  pounded  into  a  cream,  followed  by  excellent  coffee ; 
and  all  so  nice,  clean,  and  comfortable,  that  I  determined  to  halt 
here  for  some  time.  As  another  inducement,  I  saw  last  night,  as 
I  drove  between  the  fields  of  corn,  a  plough,  —  a  genuine  red- 
painted  Scotch  plough.  There  was  no  mistaking  my  countryman. 
On  inquiring  to-day,  I  find  that  I  am  rights  there  is  a  Scotch 
farmer  who  has  been  eight  or  nine  years  in  this  neighbourhood. 
One  may  learn  more  of  Norway  in  an  hour  from  such  a  man, 
than  by  travelling  a  hundred  miles. 

Levanger,  September  4. — This  is  the  only  country  town,  except 
Little  Hammer,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Myosen  lake,  that  I  have 
seen  in  Norway.  The  territory  is  not  inhabited  village-wise.  Li 
this  respect  countries  differ  remarkably.  Li  some  the  agricultural 
population  is  clustered  into  villages,  and  the  arable  lands  are  ne- 
cessarily at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings ;  which  must  occasion 
great  delay  and  loss  in  farming  operations.  Here  the  husband- 
man dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  which  must  be  more  advan- 
tageouSy  and  make  even  a  difference  in  the  wealth  of  an  agricultural 
nation. 

I  walked  through  this  little  town  to-day.     The  houses  are  re- 
markably good  and  clean.     The  little  parlours,  the  kitchens,  and 
pantries  would  he  suitable  in  an  English.  maTitlm^  town  \  but  the 
Btreels  are  nnpaved  and  frightfully  dirty.    "Hoxsas  «ci\A.  w«\cJvfii&  «c^ 
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80  general  among  the  country  people,  that  the  comfort  of  the  pe- 
destrian is  little  attended  to,  even  in  the  considerable  towns,  such 
as  Dronthiem :  while  all  that  relates  to  driving,  such  as  bridges, 
coyered  drains,  water-courses,  is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  even  on 
unfrequented  cross  roads. 

The  floors  of  rooms  in  Norway,  and,  I  believe,  in  Sweden  also, 
are,  at  least  once  a  week,  strewed  over  with  the  green  tops  of  the 
fir  or  juniper.  On  a  white  well-scoured  deal  floor,  the  lively 
green  specks  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  use  is  the  sapie  as  that  of 
the  yellow  sand,  with  which  our  housewives  sprinkle  their  floors. 
It  prevents  the  mud  on  the  shoes  from  adhering  to  and  soiling  the 
wood.  The  gathering  and  selling  these  green  juniper  buds  is  a 
sort  of  trade  for  poor  old  people  about  the  towns,  just  as  selling 
yellow  sand  is  with  us.  At  funerals,  the  road  into  the  churchyard 
and  to  the  grave  is  strewed  with  these  green  sprigs. 

In  so  remote  a  little  town,  I  was  surprised  to  find  two  working 
silversmiths.  The  small  proprietors  are  fond  of  possessing  plate, 
as  silver  spoons  and  tankards,  or  jugs,  for  ale,  having  the  heads  or 
covers,  and  often  the  whole,  of  silver. 

The  want  of  gardens,  or  a  bit  of  ground  before  or  behind  a 
house,  laid  out  in  beds,  and  looking  nice  and  trim,  gives  to  all  the 
dwellings  an  uncomfortable  aspect.  They  look  like  wooden  boxes 
set  down  upon  a  grass  or  corn  field.  A  small  inclosure  for  hops 
is  attached  to  every  farmhouse,  but  carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  and 
all  garden  vegetables  are  little  used.  Probably,  the  short  interval 
between  winter  and  summer  allows  little  time  to  attend  to  any  but 
the  essential  crops.     Farmers  are  bad  gardeners  everywhere. 

This  little  town  is  situated  on  an  inlet  of  the  Dronthiem  Fiord, 
which  affords  the  best  shelter  for  small  vessels  on  this  side  of  that 
gulf,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Dried  fish,  salted 
herrings,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  and  foreign  pro- 
ductions, are  brought  from  Dronthiem  to  this  town,  which  is  a 
sort  of  commercial  outport  for  the  trade  of  that  city.  The  Swedes 
come  across  the  Fjeldc  in  great  numbers,  when  the  snow  sets  in 
and  makes  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  practicable  on  sledges. 
They  bring  iron  and  iron  nails,  copper,  tallow,  butter,  cheese, 
skins,  hides,  frozen  game  and  venison  which  will  keep  good  until 
spring,  and  barter  these  products  for  the  articles  they  coTis»\xmft. 

The  vpper  part  of  Sweden,  which  throws  its  watera  m\,o  \\\a 
Baltic,  Is  more  easily  and  cheaply  supplied  by  this  ckaiiiiel  NJaaxi 
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as  to  the  aid  given  to  animal  power.  If  the  steam  carriage  should 
ever  be  brought  to  perfection,  it  is  in  those  countries  in  which 
winter  equalises  and  hardens  the  sledge  roads  over  the  snow  for 
eight  months  of  the  year,  thnt  its  application  will  produce  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  distance 
across  from  the  Dronthiem  Fiord  at  this  place  to  Sundsvald  on 
the  Bothnian  Gulf,  is  only  ahout  270  or  280  miles,  by  a  new  road 
now  constructing  across  the  Fjelde.  This  in  winter  is  but  a  small 
impediment,  compared  to  the  long  navigation  up  the  Baltic  and  the 
Bothnian  Gulf,  which  are  only  open  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  to 
which  vessels  from  America,  or  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  from 
Bristol  or  Liverpool,  can  scarcely  reckon  upon  more  than  one 
annual  voyage.  This  trade  may  become  very  important,  if  any 
pohtical  events  should  make  the  navigation  of  t!ie  Baltic  unsafe. 
Already  it  is  of  such  importance,  that  the  iirst  mercantile  com- 
panies in  Dronthiem  have  houses  and  warehouses  in  tliis  little 
town,  with  a  view  to  two  great  fairs  held  Jiere  in  December  and 
March.  The  resort  thither  of  people  from  Sweden  is  said  to  be 
very  great,  when  there  is  no  disappointment  in  having  snow  for 
the  transport  of  goods  by  sledges.  The  trade  must  be  considerable 
which  admits  such  good  buildings  for  the  sake  of  a  business  that 
lasts  only  three  weeks  in  the  year. 

Levafiger,  September  10.  —  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  travel 
over  a  country,  seeing  it  as  you  would  a  panorama,  but,  from  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  language,  unable  to  gain  information  about 
what  you  see.  I  consider  this  place,  or  at  least  this  district,  as  very 
interesting.  It  is  evidently  a  point  of  contaot  between  civilised  life 
and  what  can  scarcely  receive  that  appellation.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  most  unfrequented  tract  of  land  in  Europe  (for  it  is  only 
along  the  sides  or  shores  of  the  fiords  that  roads  or  business  lead 
the  stranger),  come  from  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  to  purchase 
heiv  their  necessaries  and  luxuries.     The  country  is  evidently 
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rich  and  well  cultivated ;  and  the  inhabitants,  being  removed  from 
all  foreign  intercourse,  unless  at  these  fairs,  must  afford  the  best 
specimen  of  the  genuine  landholders  of  Norway,  unaffected  by  any 
extraneous  circumstances.  Having  the  advantage  also  of  an  in- 
telligent Scotch  farmer,  who  has  been  settled  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  some  years,  to  apply  to  for  information,  I  resolved  to  remain 
here  a  few  days.  I  had  got,  moreover,  into  clean  and  comfortable 
quarters. 

I  went  one  evening  with  my  landlord  to  look  at  a  farm  about 
four  miles  up  the  country^  which  he  intends  to  sell.  He  expects 
about  two  thousand  dollars.  I  was  surprised  to  see  offered  at  this 
sum  at  least  a  hundred  acres,  besides  a  considerable  tract  of  under- 
wood. Not  above  forty  were  cultivated ;  the  rest  grass,  impeded 
with  bushes  and  stones,  but  yielding  hay.  Sown  grasses  are  not 
introduced,  and  ray  grass  at  least  will  not,  I  understand,  endure  the 
winter.  I  suspect  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  management,  for 
I  found  it  growing  naturally  on  the  sides  of  a  field,  in  which  I  was 
told  it  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed.  Timothy  grass  is  the  only 
kind  cultivated,  but  not  at  all  generally.  The  farmer  depends  for 
his  hay  upon  natural  grass,  and  as  the  fields  are  not  top  dressed, 
it  requires  a  great  space  of  land  to  produce  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. As  the  straw  is  all  housed,  and  consequently  more  dry  and 
withered  towards  spring  than  that  of  crops  stacked  out  of  doors,  a 
large  quantity  of  hay  is  required.  This  is  the  cause,  I  Understand, 
of  so  great  a  proportion  of  every  farm  being  left  unploughed. 

I  found  a  small  hop  garden  even  on  this  farm,  and  apparently 
the  crop  excellent.  It  is  singular  that  a  plant  which  is  so  delicate 
and  precarious  in  the  south  of  England,  and  requires  the  most  ex- 
pensive culture,  should  flourish  here  in  latitude  64°,  and  with  very 
little  attention.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  races  or 
families  of  plants^  as  undoubtedly  there  are  of  animals,  more  hardy, 
or  at  least  more  exempt  from  diseases,  than  others  of  the  same 
species ;  and  that  our  hop  farmers  might  obtain  from  this  quarter 
a  hardier  plant,  and  one  which  perhaps  would  succeed  farther 
north,  than  the  British. 

I  must  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  value  of  land 
in  this  country.     It  appears  to  me,  from  what  I  learned  in  my  walk 
this  evening,  that  many  who  emigrate  with  small  capi\.«\a  \.o  \X>kfe 
woods  of  Canada,  and  whose  habits  are  not  exactly  suited  to  ^\i^^ 
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of  privation  and  toil,  would  have  found  all  they  wanted  much 
cheaper  here. 

Summer  lingers  long  in  this  country.  On  returning  from  our 
walk  we  found  the  family  sitting  out  of  doors  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  listening  to  two  visitors,  who  sang  and  played  the  guitar. 
It  was  almost  like  the  south  of  Europe.  The  evenings  and  nights, 
even  in  this  month,  have  not  the  raw,  damp,  chilly  air,  which  in 
Scotland  would  not  make  it  at  all  agreeable  to  sit  out  of  doors  at 
midnight  in  September.  The  air  is  dry  and  warm,  and  I  infer, 
from  the  little  hurry  or  bustle  about  cutting  down  or  taking  in  the 
crops  which  are  standing  dead  ripe,  that  the  climate  is  steady  at 
this  season.  A  Scotch  farmer  would  be  in  a  fever  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  if  he  had  his  fields  in  such  a  state. 

September  20.  —  Being  desirous  of  seeing  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  fine  tract  of  country,  while  the  weather  is  so  delightful,  I 
set  off  yesterday  towards  the  north  along  the  fiord.  My  stay  at 
Levanger  has  advanced  me  considerably  in  the  language. 

The  country  is  much  better  than  nearer  to  Dronthiem,  the  soil 
superior,  and  the  barren  headlands  of  primary  rock  running  into 
the  fiord,  not  so  numerous,  steep,  and  rugged.  Cultivation  extends 
back  into  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  hollows  and  skirts  of  high  ground,  but  spreads  over  hiU  and 
dale.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Vaerdal,  I  left  the  coast,  and 
after  driving  a  few  miles  through  a  tract  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  crops,  now  in  full  harvest,  I  came  to  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  valley,  and  is  at  this  place  as  wide  as  the  Tweed 
at  Kelso.  Seeing  fresh  traces  of  wheels  on  the  sand,  and  a  steeple 
a  little  distant  on  the  other  side,  I  took  the  river,  concluding  this 
to  be  the  ford.  When  I  was  half  across,  a  man  came  bawling 
about  a  boat,  as  I  understood  ;  but  I  had  got  over  the  worst,  and 
saved  my  fare,  although  with  a  little  wetting.  I  whipped  on  to 
the  little  church,  which  the  man  told  me  was  that  of  Stikklestad. 
It  is  a  place  celebrated  in  Norwegian  history,  for  here  king  Olaf 
^he  saint  was  slain  in  the  battle  with  his  subjects. 

Never  was  a  monarch  opposed  and  cut  off  by  his  people  on  juster 

grounds.    He  was  raised  by  them  to  supreme  power  under  the 

pledge  of  not  interfering  with  their  religious  or  civil  rights.  After 

B  course  of  success,  not  unmixed  with  single  acts  of  cruelty  and 

perfidy,  against  all  the  small  kings  wVio  Yiad  ot\^\ii«^^  ^^ss^sX^^Viimsi 

Jn  reaching  the  sovereign  power,  lie  attemij^Ve^  V>  \m^o?»^,\s^  iot^ 
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and  cruelty,  the  Christian  faith  on  his  subjects.  Superstition 
appears  to  have  entirely  altered  a  character,  originally  humane, 
braye,  and  eminently  popular;  and  to  have  led  him  to  acts  so 
atrocious,  that  in  an  age  not  very  distinguished  for  humanity,  he 
excited  an  universal  revolt.  On  hisi  way  from  Sweden  with  an 
army  to  reconquer  his  kingdom,  he  was  met  at  this  place  by  the 
hostile  peasantry,  and  fell  without  even  showing  the  prudence  and  '■ 
courage  which  had  distinguished  his  early  career. 

The  Danish  Antiquarian  Society  has  erected  a  monument  on 
the  spot  where  this  bloody  saint  fell,  which  is  also  marked  out  by 
a  rude  monument  of  older  date.  They  have  added  an  inscription, 
bpljing,  that  the  pious  monarch,  after  labouring  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  conversion  of  his  subjects  to  the  Christian  religion,  was 
slain  in  a  tumult  of  his  mutinous  people,  on  the  29th  June,  1033. 
The  silence  of  the  ancient  monument  is  more  honourable,  and  true 
to  history. 

Of  all  historical  events,  one  would  expect  the  exact  date  of  this 
battle  of  Stikklestad  to  be  the  best  ascertained  in  northern  history, 
because  all  accounts  of  it  concur  in  the  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  began  nearly  with  the  battle,  at  half- 
past  one  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  till  three,  commencing 
with  a  redness  in  the  sky,  and  increasing  to  a  total  darkness ;  and 
the  date  is  usually  given  as  the  29th  June,  1033.  But  in  Grund- 
vig*8  translation  of  Snorro  into  the  modern  Norse,  which  1  saw  at 
Dronthiem,  it  is  stated  to  be  29th  July,  1033.  But  it  has  been 
calculated  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Hansten  of  Christiania,  that 
there  was  no  such  eclipse  at  either  date  visible  at  Stikklestad.  The 
Saga  and  Snorro  Sturlesen  are  proved  incorrect  even  by  their  own 
accounts,  which  state  that,  at  night,  the  darkness  prevented  the 
parties  from  continuing  the  fight  or  the  pursuit.  Now  in  latitude 
63°  40',  it  is  not  so  dark  at  midnight,  either  on  the  29th  of  June 
or  of  July,  as  to  occasion  any  practical  difierence  between  night 
and  day.  As  there  is  no  bringing  the  sun  to  the  saint,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  bring  the  saint  to  the  sun.  On  the  31st  Au- 
gust, 1030,  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  would  be 
visible  at  Stikklestad  at  the  hours  specified ;  and  at  that  date  also 
the  sun  would  be  so  far  below  the  horizon  at  night  as  to  occasion 
darkness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  msl^^A  <ii  \)Cifc 
29tb  June,  1033,  as  in  all  the  historical  accounts,  and.  aX&o  on  \Jafe 
Antiquarian  Society s  pillar,  the  real  date  was  31st  AxxgnsX,  \0^^. 
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What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  anthority  of  Snorro  Stnrlesen,  or 
of  the  Saga,  whence  he  draws  his  information,  when  we  find  radi 
an  error  regarding  a  leading  event,  which  had  an  important  in- 
flnence  on  a  chain  of  succeeding  events,  and  took  place,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  only  ahoat  148  years  hefore  his  own  birth?  How 
much  greater  must  be  our  doubt  as  to  more  distant  events,  some 
not  committed  to  writing,  we  are  told,  until  240  years  after  their 
occurrence. 

The  church  of  Stikklestad,  or  some  part  of  i1^  is  probably  of  ft 
date  not  much  later  than  the  fall  of  Saint  Olaf.  His  body  was 
transported  to  Saint  Clement's  church  in  Dronthiem,  erected  hf 
himself.  As  he  was  canonised  soon  after,  and  became  one  of  ths 
most  celebrated  of  northern  saints,  this  stone  church,  so  near  to 
the  field  of  battle,  may  probably  be  of  ancient  erection.  The  onlj 
part  which  struck  me  as  curious,  although,  from  my  not  knowing 
the  date,  of  little  interest,  is  the  entrance  gate,  a  round  Saxon  arch 
with  peculiar  fillet  ornaments,  similar  to  those  on  round  arches  in 
the  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Dronthiem. 

After  satisfying  my  curiosity,  and  drying  myself  in  the  sun,  on 
this  memorable  battlefield,  I  drove  up  the  valley  of  Vaerdal  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  its  junction  with  another  river  and  valley 
from  the  south-west,  called  IndaL  There  is  here  a  neat  little 
church,  with  an  old  standing  stone  in  the  churchyard.  About  a 
mile  higher,  I  found  a  ferry-boat,  and  crossed  the  river  with  my  horse 
and  cariole,  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  for  whom  I  had  brought 
a  letter  from  Levanger.  He  is  an  extensive  proprietor  in  this 
quarter,  and  universally  respected  for  his  judgment  and  knowledge, 
and  has  been  frequently  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Dronthiem  in  the  Storthing.  This  gentleman  not  only  understands 
the  English  language,  but  is  better  acquainted  with  English  lite- 
rature than  many  members  of  our  own  Storthing  in  Westminster ; 
and  I  passed  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  day  with  his  amiable 
family. 

I  do  not  know  in  Scotland  a  valley  so  beautiful  as  this  of  Vasrdal  i 
the  crops  of  grain  so  rich  and  yellow ;  the  houses  so  substantia] 
and  thickly  set ;  farm  after  farm  without  interruption,  each  fullj 
enclosed  and  subdivided  with  paling  ;*  the  grass  fields  of  so  livelj 
green,  as  free  from  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  as  neatly  shaven,  as  i 
lawn  before  a  gentleman's  windows;  every  kivoVl,  ^ai^  ^iW  W<ik 
ground,  cover^^  — Vfj  trees,  and  a  noble  clear  iixet  T\xTm\xi^\snj^ 
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throngh  it  There  ia  a  reacli  or  two  of  Nithsdale  in  Dumfries- 
diire,  about  Elliock,  wliich,  on  a  small  scale,  resembles  this  Tailey ; 
bnl  the  soft  living  green  of  the  natural  grass  does  not  belong  to, 

not  long  retained  hy,  our  sown  grass  fields.     Such  verdure  is 

seen  in  the  Welsh,  but  not  so  often  in  the  Scotch  valleys. 

iQd  that  all  these  beautiful  little  farms,  with  the  substantial 
kooses,  and  that  air  of  plenty  and  completeness  about  them  which 
STOck  me  so  much  on  my  way  up  this  valley,  are  the  udal  estates, 
md  residences  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  or  bonder.  They  are 
nail  famiB,  usually  of  about  forty  or  fifty  acres ;  but  each  having 
fcesides  a  pasturage  or  grass  tract  in  the  Fjelde,  where  all  the  cattle 
Aat  can  be  spared  are  kept  through  the  summer,  until  the  crops 
'ttt  taken  in;  and  upon  these  out-farms  there  are  houses  and  a 
t^iilar  dairy.  This  class  of  bonder  are  the  most  interesting  people 
111  Norway.  There  are  none  similar  to  them  in  the  feudal  coun- 
teiea  of  Europe. 

Oa  learing  this  beautiful  valley,  and  the  hospitable  mansion 
nhere  I  had  passed  the  night,  I  took  the  first  road  across  the 
BKniOy  leading  to  the  north.  In  the  evening  I  got  to  a  branch  of 
i*e  great  lake  called  Suaasen  Vand,  wliich  by  my  map  extends 
itutward  about  forty  miles,  and  pours  its  watei's  ttirough  a  valley 
iif  fine  land,  but  of  short  extent,  into  the  head  of  the  Dronthiem 
nori  The  tract  across  from  Vterdal  to  this  valley,  may  be  thirty- 
foemiles  by  the  road  I  came.  It  is  rough.  Blocks  of  primary 
neb,  goeiss,  or  micaceous  schist,  covered  with  trees,  divide  the 
•freams,  and  form  the  banks  of  the  small  lakes,  into  which  all  the 
llitBrs  in  this  country  have  a  tendency  to  expand ;  a  proof  that 
ftey  have  hard  primary  rock  to  cut  through,  and  no  very  sudden 
rtieof  level  behind  to  give  them  force.     On  the  banks  of  these 

as  and  lakes  there  are  farms,  but  evidently  of  inferior  soil  to 
ftw  of  the  great  valleys.  I  stopped  twice  to  rest  and  feed  my 
f,  for  which  the  charge  is  four  skilltngs,  or  three  halfpence 
■fcrling;  and  I  have  never  been  at  a  loss  for  excellent  cheese, 
faitter,  milk,  and  oat-cake.  I  passed  one  or  two  peat  mosses  just 
fitning.  The  trees  had  fallen,  obstructed  the  drainage  of  the 
'Mer,  and  were  half  buried  in  hlack,  decayed  vegetable  earth. 
W  proper  black,  compact  peat-moss,  however,  I  have  not  yet  seen 
*  much  as  would  make  a  stack  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  nor 
■  niach  heath  as  would  shelter  a  covey  of  rauirfowL     The  fine 
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long  unbroken  stretches  of  purple  heath,  which  cover  our  Scotch 
hills,  are  wanting,  I  believe,  in  Norway. 

The  cross  roads  bj  which  I  reached  the  valley  of  the  Snaasen 
Vand,  are  not  worse  than  many  cross  roads  within  forty  miles  of 
London.  They  are  badly  laid  out  for  avoiding  sharp  ascents,  but 
well  constructed  and  kept  up,  over  all  Norway.  It  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  advantages  which  that  country  derived  from  being  so  long 
under  the  vigorous  administration  of  an  absolute  government,  that 
all  public  duty  was,  and  continues  to  be,  done  with  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary promptitude.  This  has  enriched  Norway  with  roads  and 
bridges,  without  which  many  tracts  could  not  have  been  inhabited; 
and  no  vague  sense  of  public  advantage  and  convenience  could, 
perhaps,  have  worked  so  effectively,  either  with  the  public  func- 
tionary or  the  people,  without  the  will  and  fiat  of  the  strong  un- 
restrained power  behind  to  enforce  the  execution.  Many  of  the 
most  lonely  forests  and  Fjelde,  by  those  paths  of  communication 
are  made,  if  not  available  for  human  use,  at  least  not  obstructive 
to  it 

At  the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  Snaasen  Vand  with  the 
Dronthiem  Fiord,  there  is  a  good  wooden  bridge,  with  five  arches^ 
over  the  river ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  form* 
ing  a  little  village  called  Steenkjaer,  once  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance. After  a  long  and  fatiguing  day's  journey,  for  I  had 
,  wandered  considerably,  I  found  good  quarters  at  the  merchant's 
house  here. 

Steenkjcer, — I  have  remained  a  few  days  at  this  place  to  see 
the  country*  The  road  to  the  north  terminates  about  four  Nor- 
wegian miles  beyond  this  village,  after  which  the  traveller  must 
proceed  by  boats.  There  are  roads  only  across  the  necks  of  some 
of  the  peninsulae,  and  over  some  of  the  islands  from  ferry  to  ferry. 
Another  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Snaasen  Yand.  Here 
ditching,  draining,  and  clearing  land  were  going  on  with  great 
spirit.  I  did  not  expect  certainly  to  be  charmed  with  the  crops 
in  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  but  the  vegetative 
power,  whatever  be  the  cause,  is  more  vigorous  here  than  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  saw- 
mills in  Norway  are  supplied  with  trees  from  the  forests  around 
the  Snaasen  Vand.  Of  ordinary  productions,  rye,  oats,  bear,  flax, 
hops,  appeared  great  crops.  This  may  well  be  in  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate   which,  raise  such  noble  forests.     Behind  the  house  I  in- 
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habited  is  a  standard  cherry  tree  bearing  ripe  fruit.  It  would  be 
a  rarity  in  Scotland  to  raise  them,  unless  against  a  wall,  even  eight 
degrees  of  latitude  south  of  this.  Dronthiem  is  supplied  with  them 
from  a  parish  twenty  miles  north  of  the  town.  Hops  are  culti- 
yated  here  as  a  crop.  Flax  seed  ripens  so  as  to  be  fit  for  being 
sown.  It  is  only  in  the  south  of  Scotland  that  these  productions 
would  come  to  maturity.  Yet  I  observe  that  the  mountain  ash, 
with  us  one  of  the  hardiest  of  trees,  growing  where  none  of  the 
pine  tribe  reach,  high  among  the  hills  by  itself,  is  in  Norway  a 
delicate  tree,  the  only  one  upon  which  any  care  is  bestowed.  I 
see  it  planted  in  the  hop  gardens,  and  in  sheltered  situations.  The 
common  ash  is  also  scarce  on  this  side  the  Dovre  Fjelde.  Aspen, 
wild  cherry,  birch,  and  the  pine  tribe  are  the  trees,  juniper,  wild 
raspberry,  and  wild  rose  the  bushes,  that  generally  prevail. 

la.  this  valley  of  the  Snaasen  Yand  I  found  another  Scotchman 
(where  are  they  not  to  be  found  ?)  who  has  been  six  years  in  the 
conntry  as  a  farm  servant  and  tenant.  I  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  farm,  because  it  is  not  like  those  of  the  two  or 
three  other  Scotch  farmers  which  I  saw  on  the  skirts  of  a  town  or 
village,  like  Dronthiem  or  Levanger,  and  has  no  peculiar  advantages 
to  prevent  it  from  being  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  these  f  mall 
estates.  There  was  also  a  measurement  or  plan  of  it  to  guide  my 
inquiries. 

Land  in  Norway  is  measured  by  the  mseling.  The  mseling 
contains  forty-nine  square  ells,  the  ell  two  feet,  and  the  foot  Nor- 
wegian is,  I  find,  three  per  cent,  longer  than  ours.  Thus  the 
Englbh  acre,  of  43,560  square  feet,  contains  four  mselings  and 
four-tenths.  It  is  only  near  towns,  however,  that  land  is  sold  by 
the  mseling.  In  general  a  farm  is  valued  or  sold  at  a  sum,  without 
much  measurement.  Each  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
divisions :  first,  the  infield,  or  what  we  should  call  the  mains,  or 
home  acres,  inclosed  for  the  crops  and  the  best  hay ;  next,  the  mark, 
or  outfield,  also  inclosed,  and  affording  the  out-pasture  for  the  cattle. 
Parts  of  it  also  are  occasionally  fenced  off,  and  broken  up  for  grain, 
and  when  exhausted  left  to  sward  itself;  and  when  the  cattle  are 
Bent  to  the  ^eUe,  some  hay  is  got  from  the  mark.  The  house- 
men, or  cottar  tenants,  have  their  land  in  this  part,  which  is 
generally  in  a  half  cleared  state,  with  bushes  and  small  wood 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  is  often  of  considerable  extent.    In  speaking 
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of  land  or  farms,  tlie  x>eople  seem  to  think  nothing  of  the  mark,  and 
the  maelings  generally  refer  only  to  the  infield  or  mains ;  but  a 
purchaser  or  farmer  would,  I  apprehend,  find  the  best  part  of  his 
profit  in  the  mark.  There  is  often  a  still  rougher  piece  of  land 
divided  from  the  mark,  as  a  range  for  goats  and  young  cattle,  called 
the  out-mark.  The  third  division  is  the  seater.  This  is  a  pasture 
or  grass  farm,  often  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  up  in 
the  Fjelde,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  cattle  and  the  daiiymaids, 
with  their  sweethearts,  are  sent  to  junket  and  amuse  themselves, 
for  three  or  four  months  of  the  summer.  There  are  huts  on  these 
seaters,  such  as  the  French  call  chal6ts,  whence-  our  highlanders 
apparently  got  the  word  sheelings ;  and  although  only  for  tem- 
porary residence,  they  are  generally  substantial  buildings,  with 
every  accommodation  necessary  for  the  dairy.  The  seaters  are 
generally  situated  on  the  banks  of  some  stream  or  lake  in  the  Fjelde, 
and  the  people  who  reside  there  catch  trout,  gather  molteberries^ 
and  make  cheese  and  butter  for  the  mistress,  and,  I  dare  say,  have  a 
pleasant  life  of  it,  up  in  the  Fjelde,  all  in  the  fine  still  summer 
evenings.  The  seaters  have  generally  also  near  them  a  mire  or 
bog,  on  which  some  bog-hay  is  made  and  stacked  upon  the  spot ; 
and  ^n  winter,  when  frost  has  hardened  the  ground,  and  snow 
levelled  the  obstructions,  it  is  driven  home  on  sledges.  The  seater 
and  mark  are  thrown  in  as  appendages,  when  speaking  of  farms  of 
so  many  mselings. 

The  farm  of  my  countryman  consists  of  1276  maslings,  or  290 
English  acres ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  seater,  which  happens 
here  to  be  on  the  hills  immediately  behind  the  farm,  is  covered 
with  fine  trees,  and  is  of  a  defined  boundary,  extending  about  a 
Norwegian  mile  in  circuit.  Of  the  measured  land,  148  acres  are 
cleared  ;  but  being  farmed  in  the  Norwegian  style,  one-third  only 
bears  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The  remainder  is  always  in  grass 
for  hay,  for  the  winter  support  of  the  cattle.  It  is  natural  grass, 
not  top-dressed  with  manure,  and  is  mown  when  not  above  the 
length  of  one's  finger,  so  that  the  proportion  of  arable  land  that 
must  be  given  up  to  keep  the  cattle  in  winter  is  enormous ;  it  is  the 
system  of  farming  in  this  quarter  :  142  acres  outside  of  the  148  in- 
field are  half  cleared,  being  fenced  off  and  ploughed  in  patches.  It 
bears  good  grass,  but  is  encumbered  in  some  places  with  brushwood 
and  Rt/^npsj.  Three  housemen,  or  cottars,  paying  from  three  to  four 
of  rent,  and  working  at  the  low  rate  of  eight  skill ings, 
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instead  of  twelve  per  day,  with  tlieir  victuals,  have  their  land  and 
houses  fenced  off  in  this  division. 

This  farm  supports  twenty  cows,  seven  horses,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  accommodation  for  cattle  is  excellent. 
They  stand  in  a  single  row  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  house,  with 
partitions  between  each,  and  room  before  and  behind  greater  than 
is  occupied  by  the  animal  itself.  The  cowhouse  is  lighted  by  good 
glass  windows  on  each  side.  The  cattle  stand  on  a  wooden  floor, 
below  which  is  a  vault,  into  which  the  dung  is  swept  by  a  grated 
opening  at  the  end  of  each  stall.  One  woman  here  will  keep  twenty 
or  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  quite  dean,  instead  of  its  requiring 
six  hours'  work  of  two  men,  as  in  cleaning  out  our  ill-constructed 
byres.  All  the  cowhouses  in  Norway  are  on  this  roomy,  con- 
venient scale,  built  over  a  vault  and  with  wooden  f  oors ;  so  that 
the  animals,  both  cows  and  horses,  require  no  litter ;  having  the 
dry  clean  boards,  instead  of  damp  stones  or  earth  beneath  them. 
This  is  a  saving  of  fodder,  where  it  is  so  valuable  from  the  length  of 
the  winter.  In  this,  and  in  all  large  farms,  the  water  is  brought  by 
pipes,  or  there  is  a  pump  in  the  cowhouse ;  and  the  woman  who 
attends  the  cows  sleeps  in  one  ccnriter  of  it. 

This  farm  is  distant  from  sea  carriage  about  five  English  miles. 
The  freight  of  grain  to  Dronthiem  is  about  2d.  per  quarter.  The 
price  of  common  labour  is  about  4Jd.  per  day  with  victuals.  A 
carpenter  earns  9d, 

The  annual  rent  of  this  farm  is  200  dollars.  The  taxes  amount 
in  all  to  about  36  dollars  and  8  shillings,  or  6/.  :  145.:  5d.  sterling. 
Of  this,  tithe  and  all  charges  connected  with  the  church  estab-* 
hshment,  amount  to  8  dollars  4  skillings*  The  poor-rate  is  the 
keep,  bed,  and  victuals  of  one  old  man  for  twenty-six  weeks. 
Every  farmer  has  to  send  a  horse  to  the  post-house  upon  the  par- 
ticular day  when  his  turn  comes,  on  receiving  due  notice ;  but  the 
use  of  the  horse  is  paid  for.  Every  farm  also  of  a  certain  size 
must  provide  a  horse  for  the  artillery  or  cavalry ;  but  as  it  too  is 
paid  for  by  government  while  in  service,  it  is  considered  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  a  tax. 

Upon  a  property  of  the  net  yearly  value  of  200  dollars,  or 
37il:  10*.  sterling,  6/.:  14#. :  5d,  is  a  heavy  amount  of  taxes* 
But  this  is  nearly  all  that  is  paid  in  any  shape  ;  the  indirect  taxesy 
such  as  our  Excise  and  Custom-»house  duties,  being  inconsiderable. 
If  our  landholder  could  reckon,  besides  his  poor-rate,  \,Y\\i<&,\«5i^- 
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tax,  window-tax,  and  direct  assessments  of  every  kind,  all  that  tie 
pays  upon  the  commodities  he  uses,  and  all  that  his  customers  pay, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  consumption  and  price  of  his  produce,  what 
proportion  of  his  income  would  be  really  affected  by  taxation  ? 

Such  a  property  as  that  now  described  is  considered  worth 
about  4000  dollars.  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  Dronthiem,  adjoin- 
ing the  coast,  I  observed  an  estate  advertised,  with  suitable  houses 
and  mills,  at  36  dollars  per  mailing.  This  price  I  estimate  at 
29/. :  145.  sterling  per  English  acre.  The  rent  of  land  near  a 
town  can  scarcely  be  ascertained ;  because  it  is  the  custom  here, 
as  of  old  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  leave  a  milking  and  working 
stock,  seed,  and  implements,  to  the  tenant  at  his  entry,  he  paying 
back  stock  to  his  successor  to  the  same  value  at  the  expiry  of  his 
lease.  The  milk  near  a  town  like  Dronthiem,  of  12,000  inhabit- 
ants, gives  an  important  addition  to  the  farmer's  receipts ;  and 
that  depends  so  much  on  the  quality  of  his  milking  stock,  that  the 
rent  per  mseling  may  depend  on  the  cow  that  is  to  eat  its  produce. 
I  know  16^.  sterling  per  English  acre  to  be  paid  by  one  farmer  in 
a  favourable  situation. 

I  have  been  particular  in  stating  all  I  could  learn  about  this 
farm,  because  I  consider  it  fitted  to  be  the  representative  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  estates  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  From 
2500  to  4500  dollars  include,  perhaps,  the  prices  of  all  ordinary 
estates,  and  any  thing  very  much  above  or  below  would  be  an  ex- 
ception. As  to  the  dwelling-houses  on  such  estates,  the  material 
for  building  is  so  easily  obtained,  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
between  the  residence  of  a  public  functionary,  of  a  clergyman,  or 
of  a  gentleman  of  large  property,  and  that  of  a  bonde  or  peasant 
proprietor.  The  latter  are  as  well,  as  commodiously,  and  even 
showily  lodged  as  the  former  can  be,  and  the  properties  upon  which 
they  dwell  are  as  good.  The  others  may  have  several  of  those 
estates,  but  seldom  connected  so  as  to  form  one  exceeding  the  or- 
dinary size.  The  division  of  property  among  children  prevents 
the  erection  of  any  splendid  mansions,  or  any  thing  more  expen- 
sive than  is  proportioned  to  the  property  upon  which  it  stands. 
As  there  are  no  domains  to  attach  to  a  large  mansion,  and  in  a 
generation  or  two  any  estate  would  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary  size, 
a  larger  house  than  suits  the  ground  on  which  it  is  situated  would 
1^0  out  of  place.  The  Norwegians  are,  \>eyoTi^  «u  ^oxjJoV,  X^W  moat 
generally  well  lodged  people  in  Europe  \  )a\x\.  none  xaa.^^^^\sSc5 
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Miny  fermers  in  Seotlaad,  pajing  from  300^.  to  500/.  Bterling  of 
rent,  have  worse  accommodations  for  themselvea,  their  cattle,  and 
crops,  than  people  here  whose  estates  could  be  purchased  for  500/, 
The  harvest  work  in  this  diatriet,  and  I  believe  nil  over  Norway, 
is  nell  done  -,  and  parts  of  their  luanagemeTit  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  in  our  late  disli-icts,  where  so  much  grain  is  lost  or 
dsniBged  almost  every  autumn  by  wind  or  rain.  For  every  ten 
iheafes,  a  pole  of  light  strong  wood,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
imdle  of  a  garden  rake,  and  about  nine  feet  in  length,  is  fixed  in 
ihfi  ground  by  an  iron-shod  borer  :  it  Costa  here  almost  notliing. 
A  man  sets  two  sheaves  on  the  ground  against  the  stem,  and  im- 
jttleB  ali  the  rest  upon  the  pole,  one  above  the  other,  with  the  heads 
lunging  downwards.  The  pole  enters  before  tho  band  of  each 
Ami,  and  comes  out  at  the  bottom ;  the  sheaf  is  put  on  with  a 
fiMhfork,  and  a  whole  field  is  picketed  in  this  vray  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  as  fast  as  cut.  The  crop  is  in  perfect  sfifety  as 
s  on  the  pQles  ;  no  rain  or  damp  can  heat  or  make  it 
grov.  Only  a  single  sheaf  is  exposed  to  the  wet.  It  hangs  with 
ita  head  downwards,  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  air  and  wind,  and 
fast  as  the  rain  wets  it.  Gales  of  wind  cannot  shake 
b,  making  the  heads  of  sheaves  dash  against  one  another,  which 
often  happens  to  com  standing  in  slooks  ;  there  is  also  not  half  of 
the  handling  and  pitching  about  of  the  sheaves  as  in  our  harvest 
Tork ;  in  which  each  sheaf  is  first  dragged  to  the  stook,  and  after- 
'Rrds  thrown  into  the  cart     Here  a  sledge  or  car,  on  low  wheels, 


s  dong  the  pole,  which  is  lilled  with  all  its  sheaves,  and  laid 
onco  ;  and  each  pole,  when  in  the  barn,  is  a  tally  for  a 
Ihreave  of  ten  sheaves.     The  crop  is  all  necessanVy  \ 
Oks Jaio  large  barns,  on  account  o£  the  deep  snow  in  win^fev.    T\^ 
Oxirmaat  be  well  witLered,  and  quite  dry  when  WnwA,  -wVis 


I 
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without  this  plan,  could  seldom  be  effected.  The  sheaves  are  some- 
what less  than  ours. 

Shearers  here  make  good  work,  cut  low,  and  all  back  handed ; 
that  is,  they  grasp  the  com  with  the  back  of  the  left  hand  towards 
the  hook,  not  the  palm  as  with  us ;  thus  only  the  stalks  contained 
in  the  hand  can  be  cut  over  at  one  stroke.  With  us  much  more, 
almost  an  armful,  is  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  hook,  and  cut 
over ;  the  greater  of  which  is  strewed  about  the  field,  and  lost  in 
carrying  it  to  the  band ;  for  it  is  only  what  the  grasp  can  manage 
that  comes  safely  to  the  sheaf. 

The  practical  farmer  will  not  think  these  observations  trifling. 
The  loss  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  from  the  field  to  the  mill,  would 
pay  the  tithe. 


Norwegian  Plough, 

m 

a.  Sole,  flat  and  of  wood.  b.  Mould-board  plated  with  iron ;  and  c,  share ;  both  fastened 

to  the  sole  with  bolts.  d.  Regulator,  of  which  the  lower  part,  r,  touches  the  ground. 

^,  Handle,  generally  wanting. 

The  Norwegian  plough  is  far  from  being  a  contemptible  tool : 
the  mould-board  has  an  excellent  shape,  is  clad  with  iron  plate, 
and  turns  over  the  sod  completely.  It  is  a  kind  of  paring  plough, 
for  the  sole  is  flat,  and  generally  covered  with  iron  plate  also,  and 
the  ploughing  consists  in  taking  the  sod  or  earth,  at  a  certain  depth, 
and  turning  it  flat  over.  It  is  in  fact  the  Norfolk  system  of  not 
breaking  the  pan,  as  it  is  there  called,  of  the  soil,  and  never  plough- 
ing up  or  touching  the  subsoil.  It  would  be  rash  to  condemn  this 
plan,  where  the  subsoil  is  porous,  as  it  generally  is  on  the  primary 
rocks,  upon  which  clay  is  seldom  the  first  layer,  at  least  in  this 
country.     It  might  be  disadvantageous  to  break  into  such  a  subsoil, 

f  deprive  the  soil  above  of  the  moisture  necessary  for  vegetation. 
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It  appears,  at  any  rate,  rational  to  have  ff  fixed  depth  of  earth 
stirred  by  the  plough  and  benefited  by  the  manure  bestowed  upon 
a  field,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  ploughman,  or 


A 


Norwegian  Plough. 

«i  ii  Regulator,  c,  <f.  Frame,  with  which  the  ploughman  remoTes  obstructions.  /,  Sole,  of 
vood,  with  iron  straps  on  the  under  side,  g,  Coulter.  A,  Mould.board,  longer  tlian  ours, 
aniweiI«hap«L 

the  will  of  his  horses.  In  the  beam  of  the  Norwegian  plough, 
l>efore  the  coulter,  there  is  a  wooden  plug  or  wedge,  which  first 
touches  the  ground ;  and  as  this  regulator  is  set  high  or  low,  the 
coulter  behind  it  can  take  more  or  less  depth.  There  are  two  stilts 
to  this  plough,  the  one  before  the  other.  They  are  joined  by  a 
^  and  the  ploughman  walks  not  behind,  but  by  the  side  of  his 
plough,  and  holding  by  this  rail  turns  over  as  with  a  lever  the 
stones,  sods,  or  earth,  that  obstruct  the  machine. 

The  whole  of  the  field  is  ploughed  quite  flat,  not  gathered  into 
'Jgfij  which  is  an  error^  as  the  surface  water,  not  ^ndiiv^  «jv  \«»"&\xfe. 
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sours  the  land,  and  retards  the  seed  bed.  A  still  greater  disad- 
vantage is,  that  the  plough,  not  being  a  tum-wrest  one,  returns 
empty  to  the  place  it  set  out  from,  to  begin  each  new  furrow.  The 
ploughman  does  not  make  a  fresh  one  in  coming  back,  but  trails 
the  empty  plough  on  its  side  to  the  head  of  the  field.  He  requires, 
consequently,  just  double  the  time  to  plough  an  acre  that  we  take. 
In  a  country  where  time  is  so  much  wanted  in  spring  to  get  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  where  little  ploughing  can  be  done  in  autumi 
and  none  in  winter,  the  loss  by  this  absurd  practice  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  farmers  thus  incur  the  expense  of  keeping  a  greatei 
number  of  horses  and  servants  than  otherwise  would  be  required 
They  use  only  two  horses  in  the  plough,  without  a  driver,  and  ar< 
anxious  to  save  time  and  labour ;  yet  this  wasteful  custom  holdi 
its  ground  by  the  side  of  farmers  who  have  adopted  our  mode  fron 
seeing  Scotch  ploughmen  at  work,  and  thus  with  the  same  imple 
ments  and  horses  go  over  double  the  space  that  their  neighbour; 
do  in  the  same  time.  Such  is  the  power  of  custom  even  amon^ 
peasantry  not  averse  to  improvement.  The  ease  of  the  horses,  o 
which  they  have  a  sovereign  care,  is  the  impediment  to  its  adoption 
They  think  it  must  be  too  much  for  them  to  work  forwards,  anc 
return  also,  without  rest. 

September  28.  —  Sunday.  Gigot  sleeves,  rumps,  and  ring 
lets !  Where  does  the  empire  of  fashion  end  ?  Not  on  the  borderi 
of  Lapland. 

September  29.  —  Winter  has  surprised  me.  There  was  a  sharj 
frost  last  night.  The  flies  and  the  swallows  are  gone  ;  and  with  then 
the  prudent  traveller  should  depart.  I  am  not  sorry,  however,  tha 
winter  has  caught  me  in  this  part  of  Norway.  I  may  contrive  t( 
pass  it  here,  collecting,  as  I  advance  in  the  use  of  the  language 
interesting  information  among  a  people  living  in  social  arrange 
ments  so  different  from  ours.  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  little  of  theii 
real  domestic  condition,  only  the  outside,  I  may  say,  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  passing  traveller  is  really  very  like  the  swallow,  skim- 
ming over  the  land  by  day,  roosting  under  the  roofs  by  night,  anc 
returning  home  very  little  the  wiser  for  his  flight. 

I  may  easily  run  back  to  Dronthiem  and  winter  very  comfort 
ably.  There  is  a  good  library,  and  .the  inn  or  house  at  which  ] 
lodged  is  comfortable ;  but  I  should  there  see  nothing  of  the  real 
state  of  the  Norwegian  people.  A  third-rate  commercial  town  is 
the  same  sort  of  thing  all  the  world  over  ;  clubs,  and  card  parties, 
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and  perhaps,  although,  as  I  have  no  letters  of  introduction,  per- 
haps not,  two  or  three  great  feasts  in  the  course  of  the  winter ; 
and  then  their  blue  and  white  cathedral  staring  you  in  the  face  in 
e?ery  street.  A  winter  in  Droiithiem  does  not  please  my  fancy, 
like  a  wintet  here  among  these  udallers,  these  children  of  partition. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


Brnsved  Gaard.  —  Polite  Manners  of  the  lower  Classes.  —  Breed  of  Cattle.  — 
Bible  Society.  —  Potatoe  Brandy.  —  Earthquakes  in  Norway.  —  Norwegian 
Constitution.  —  Storthing.  —  Qualifications.  —  Election  Men.  —  Represen- 
tation.— The  Power  of  the  Legislative. — Attempts  to  alter  the  Constitution 
defeated.  —  Amalgamation  with  Sweden  not  desirable. — Veto  of  the  Execu- 
tive sospensive  only.  —  Constitutional  Principles  generally  diffused.  —  The 
Pre8&  —  Newspapers.  —  Influence.  —  Free  in  Norway,  not  in  Sweden. 

Brusved  Gaard.  —  I  have  lodged  myself  for  the  winter  with  a 
small  proprietor,  near  the  little  town  of  Levanger.  My  landlord 
holds  the  office  of  lensman,  of  which  the  functions  are,  I  under- 
stand, the  collection  of  taxes,  the  execution  of  writs  and  orders 
of  the  executive  authorities,  and  of  all  public  business  within  the 
parish.  The  foged  is  the  superior  executive  officer,  and  has  several 
of  these  parishes  in  his  district,  and  above  him  is  the  amtman,  the 
highest  officer  of  a  district,  which  consists  of  several  fodgeries. 
The  judicial  functions  are  distinct  from  the  executive,  and  admi- 
nistered by  judges  called  Sorenskrivers,  who  hold  courts  monthly 
in  each  parish.  The  court-room  of  this  parish  is  in  my  landlord's 
house,  so  that  I  could  not  be  in  a  better  situation  for  seeing  the 
business  and  mode  of  living  of  the  country  and  the  people  :  I  live 
with  the  family ;  and  the  traveller  would  be  very  fastidious  who 
did  not  find  himself  very  comfortable  with  them.  I  have  only  to 
regret  the  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  language  to 
converse  with  the  many  intelligent  persons  whom  I  meet.  It  is 
easy  to  gather  the  bundle  of  words  in  a  foreign  language  that  are 
necessary  to  procure  what  you  want  for  yourself  and  your  horse ; 
hut  a  very  different  affair  to  converse  with  and  understand  edu- 
cated men,  especially  on  subjects  like  the  peculiar  institutions  of  a 
country  and  a  state  of  society  ao  different  from  thoa^  \?^  ^x^  ^<ii- 
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customed  to.     We  have  to  acquire  the  ideas  correctly,  as  well  ta 
the  words. 

Being  stationary  now  for  some  time,  I  shall  have  little  to  enter 
in  this  journal  but  detached  reflections. 

I  like  the  politeness  of  people  towards  each  other  in  this  country ; 
the  pulling  off  hats  or  caps  when  they  meet  either  strangers  or 
friends.  The  custom  is  universal :  common  labourers,  fishermen, 
private  soldiers  salute  each  other  with  a  bow,  and  do  hot  merdy 
touch  the  hat,  but  take  it  off.  This  is  carefully  taught  to  the 
children,  and  even  the  school-boys  bow  to  each  other  in  the  streets ; 
such  a  custom  is  not  to  be  laughed  at ;  it  has  a  humanising  effect 
The  exterior  form  of  good-will,  although  but  a  form,  introduces  a 
pause  before  any  expression  of  ill-will  or  passion  can  be  indulged. 
He  who  has  made  a  bow  and  received  a  similar  salute,  is  not  so 
likely  to  launch  out  into  a  burst  of  abuse  or  violence,  even  against 
one  who  has  offended  him,  as  if  the  previous  delay  had  not  inter- 
vened. There  is  something  good  even  in  the  forms  of  goodness; 
and  it  is  not  unimportant,  that^  although  only  mechanical,  they  should 
be  observed  by  the  very  lowest  class  in  their  ordinary  intercourse. 

The  breed  of  cattle  in  Norway  is  fine  boned,  thin  skinned,  and 
kindly  looking ;  the  colour  generally  white,  sometimes  mixed  with 
red  ;  I  have  seen  very  few,  if  any,  entirely  black.  The  head  and 
muzzle  are  as  fine  as  in  our  Devonshire  breed.  There  is  so  little 
coarseness  about  the  head  or  neck  of  the  bull,  that  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  ox  is  less  observable  than  in  our  breeds. 
These  cattle  are  clearly  of  the  same  stock  with  the  common  unim- 
proved breed  which,  with  a  few  shades  of  difference,  may  be  traced 
through  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  I  had 
expected  to  find  the  original  stamp  of  our  highland  cattle,  but  have 
seen  nothing  resembling  them  in  any  one  point,  colour,  pile,  eje^ 
horn,  or  shape.  It  is  very  singular,  that  a  variety  of  domestic 
cattle  so  strongly  marked  should  be  confined  to  so  small  a  locality 
as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  cattle  here  are  very  carefully 
attended,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  the  husbandry,  as  dairy 
produce  enters  much  into  the  food  of  every  family,  and  is  more 
certain  in  this  climate  than  that  of  grain.  The  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats,  are  more  tame  and  docile  than  with  us,  from  the  constant 
care  and  attendance  bestowed  on  them  during  the  long  period  they 
must  stand  within  doors ;  partly,  perha^a,  ^Aso  iicoxa.  \!!afc  VcL^s^ksi^ 
which  in  a  country  abounding  in  YioWea  m^jJa^^  Wi^a  ^^l^&s^^ 
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animals  seek  man  for  protection.     The  good  disposition  of  the 

Norwegians  has,  I  think,  also  some  influence ;  they  maltreat  no- 
thJDg.  The  inferior  and  timid  animals,  such  as  the  sheep,  seem  to 
bye  confidence,  and  not  to  fly  from  them.  The  magpies  hop 
about  the  houses  in  a  half  tame  state,  and  are  never  pelted  at  by 
the  children. 

The  gates  across  the  public  roads  to  prevent  cattle  from  straying 
from  one  fl^ld  to  another,  are  often  very  annoying,  as  you  have  to 
alight  in  travelling  almost  at  every  twenty  yards  to  open  one,  yet 
I  never  saw  one  of  them  wilfully  injured,  or  even  wantonly  left 
open:  the  people  have  a  fine  disposition  to  injure  nothing. 

Being  in  want  of  books,  and  of  a  few  other  articles,  which  I 
coQJd  not  find  in  our  village,  I  went  to  town,  that  is,  to  Dronthiem, 
for  a  few  days. 

1  was  surprised  on  inquiring  at  the  only  bookseller's  shop  for  a 
New  Testament  in  the  Norwegian  tongue,  to  find  that  be  kept 
none.  I  thought  at  first  he  had  misunderstood  me,  but  really 
found  that  he  did  not  keep  any  of  late  years.  As  he  understood 
German,  I  asked  him  how,  in  a  population  of  12,000  people,  the 
onlj  bookseller  kept  no  stock  of  Testaments  and  Bibles.  He  said 
that  country  booksellers  did  not  find  it  answer,  as  the  Bible  Society 
in  London  had  once  sent  out  a  stock  whi^h  was  sold  much  lower 
than  the  trade  could  aflbrd,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Society's 
Bibles  were  sold  that  they  could  get  clear  of  what  they  had  on 
hand ;  hence  they  could  not  venture  to  keep  any  now.  It  is  plain, 
if  any  benevolent  society  were  to  supply  a  parish  with  boots  and 
shoes  below  prime  cost,  until  all  the  shoemakers  in  the  parish  had 
turned  to  other  employments,  the  parish  would  soon  be  barefooted, 
and  that  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  unless  they  had 
funds  to  continue  the  supply  for  ever.  This  bookseller,  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  laid  no  stress  upon  the  circumstance ;  but  simply 
explained  it,  as  he  might  have  answered  any  other  inquiry  about 
books ;  and  a  bookbinder,  whom  I  afterwards  saw,  gave  me  the 
same  reason.  Menof  the  first  capacity  are  connected  with  our  Soci- 
eties for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  may  well  deserve 
their  consideration,  whether  such  distributions  may  not  in  the  long 
run  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  ordinary  mode  of  supplying 
human  wants,  by  affording  a  fair  remuneration  to  those  niiW  W«\^ 
vn  article  to  where  it  ia  wanted,  be  invaded,  they  may  \>e  \iit«tl«^- 
'V  wjtb,  and  stopping  up,  the  natural  channels  W  \^\i\c\i  sod'eX^ 
ustm  the  long  ran  be  supplied  with  religious  books. 
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I  went  to  see  t!ie  process  of  distilling  brandy  from  potatoes  in  a 
small  work  io  Dronthiem,  Tlie  potatoes  are  first  washed  quite 
clean,  then  steamed,  and  crushed  between  two  cjlinders.  They 
are  then  in  the  state  of  pulp,  or  aoup  ;  which  is  run  off  into  vats 
to  ferment  along  with  a  email  proportion  of  malt.  I  found  that 
to  eight  barrels  of  potatoes,  equal  to  four  imperial  quarters,  they 
used  in  this  distillery  two  vogs,  equal  to  seventy-two  pounds 
weight,  of  good  malt.  The  fermentation  requires  generally  three 
days,  and  is  produced  by  yeaat :  the  process  then  goes  on  as  in  our 
stills.  The  produce  from  this  quantity  of  potatoes  and  malt  varies 
mufh,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  former.  From  eight  to 
twelve,  and  even  sixteen  pots,  each  pot  four-fifteenths  of  a  gallon, 
is  the  usual  return  from  one  ton  or  barrel,  viz.  half  a  quarter  of 
potatoes.  Every  farmer  is  entitled  to  distil  the  produce  of  his  own 
farm ;  and  pays  a  trifiing  licence  duty,  if  be  buys  potatoes  and  dis- 
tils as  a  trader.  A  still  is  kept  on  every  farm,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  spirits,  of  which  the  consumption  in  a  family  is  very 
great,  but  for  the  refuse  or  wash  to  the  cattle.  The  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled twice  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  fiavoured  with  aniseed. 
It  is  strong  and  fiery,  but  not  harsh  or  i!l-tasted.  What  has  been 
only  once  distilled  has  not  so  raw  and  unpleasant  a  taste  as  new 
whiskey.  The  Norwegian  gentry  seem  to  prefer  it  as  a  dram, 
when  twice  distilled,  to  Cognac  brandy.  I  never  saw  it  mixed 
with  water.  The  best  French  brandy  is  so  cheap,  that  punch. 
Which  is  the  liquor  generally  handed  about  in  parties,  ia  never 
made  of  any  other  spirit.  Very  good  ale  is  brewed  in  gentlemen's 
families ;  but  in  many  districts  it  has  a  tartness  caused  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  oats  with  the  bear.  A  crop  of  half  oats  and  half  bear- 
is  very  common  in  places  subject  to  early  frosts,  from  an  idea  that: 
when  these  occur,  one  kind  of  grain  ia  not  so  readily  injured  as 
another,  and  sometliing  may  always  be  got  from  the  ground. 

Since  I  was  last  in  Dronthiem,  a  distinct  shock  of  earthquake 
was  felt  there  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  islands  to  the  north,  on 
the  3d  September;  and  one  on  the  17th  September,  in  the  islands 
to  the  south.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  our  country  earthquakes  in 
England.  One  old  woman  fancies  she  felt  the  house  shake  :  and 
all  the  old  women  of  both  sexes,  for  twenty  miles  round,  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  bare  been  behind  in  their  observation.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  of  these  Norwegian  earthquakes,  because  the  same 
newspaper  contains  letters  from  places  which  could  have  had  no 
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communication  with  each  other,  mentioning  the  circumstances,  and 
agreeing  in  the  time.     A  correspondent  of  the  Morgenblad  news- 
paper, who  has  kept  a  register  of  the  weather  for  many  years,  says 
he  reckons  seven  distinct  earthquakes  in  Norway  since  1797.* 
This  will  be  interesting  news  to  some  theorists  in  geology.     He 
gifes  a  very  plausible  reason  for  shocks  of  an  inconsiderable  kind 
being  so  little  noticed.    A  person  touching  the  earth  only  by  the 
saperficies  of  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  or  by  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  wheels  of  his  cariole,  may  not  be  sensible  of  a  very  consider- 
able vibration  of  the  ground,  while  one  standing  on  a  wooden  floor 
which  touches  the  ground  over  a  superficies  of  perhaps  six  hun- 
dred square  feet,  is  sensible  of  the  slightest  vibration.    I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  features  of  this 
country, — ^its  fiords  and  its  valleys,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, — 
its  inland  perpendicular  clifis,  with  others  facing  them,  and  no 
back  country  to  throw  down  a  body  of  water  to  have  excavated 
the  space  between, — without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
at  some  period  this  surface  has  been  torn,  and  raised,  and  depressed 
bj  earthquakes. 

The  Norwegian  people  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  political  liberty, 
have  the  framing  and  administering  of  their  own  laws  more  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands,  than  any  European  nation  of  the  present 
timc».  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  their  constitution. 
The  Parliament,  or  Storthing,  is  elected  and  assembled  once  in 
three  years,  and  sits  for  three  months,  or  until  the  business  is  de- 
spatched. A  special  or  extraordinary  Storthing  f  may  be  sum- 
moned in  the  interval,  if  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  the  death 

*  Earthquakes  are  recorded  to  have  b#en  felt  in  Dronthiem  on  the  18th  July, 
16S6,  and  on  the  1st  April,  1692.  On  the  14th  September,  1344,  the  river 
Gaol  disappeared  in  the  earth,  and  on  its  bursting  out  again  destroyed  forty- 
eight  farms,  and  above  250  persons.  This  event  is  supposed  to  be  that  referred 
to  by  Arugrim  Joneseus,  in  Crymogsea  sive  Rerum  Islandicarum  libri  III., 
p^  130.,  in  mentioning  the  earthquake  Tvhich  took  place  in  that  island  in  1339 : — 
Mem  temporis  momento  in  Norwegia  terrse  motus  rura  et  habitationes 
nuticos  quinqaaginta  evertisse  scribitur,  in  loco  qui  vocatur  Guularaas: 
although  the  dates  of  the  events  do  not  correspond.  The  disappearance  of  the 
river,  or  some  other  remarkable  phenomenon  in  this  Guul  vtdley,  appears  to 
have  taken  place  eodem  temporis  momento  with  the  earthquake  in  Iceland.  — 
Kraft's  Beskrivelse  over  Kongeriget  Norge. 

t  An  extraordinary  Storthing  consists  of  the  same  members  as  the  previous 
ordinary  Storthing.  There  is  no  new  election ;  but  the  extraordinary  cannot, 
lij^e  the  ordinary  Storthing,  initiate  any  legislative  measure.  It  can  only 
diicQtg  the  matters  laid  before  it  by  the  Executive. 
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of  the  sovereign,  war,  or  peace,  should  require  it,  but  its  power 
do  not  extend  to  any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  constitution.  Ead 
Storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  three  years;  enacts^ 
repeals,  or  alters  laws ;  opens  loans  on  the  credit  of  the  state; 
fixes  the  appropriation  and  administration  of  the  revenue :  grants 
the  fixed  sums  to  be  applied  to  the  different  branches  of  expend!* 
ture  —  the  establishments  of  the  king,  the  viceroy,  or  members  (£ 
the  royal  family ;  revises  all  pay  and  pension  lists,  and  all  civil 
and  clerical  promotions,  and  makes  such  alterations  as  it  deema 
proper  in  any  interim  grants  made  since  the  former  Storthing.  It 
also  regulates  the  currency,  appoints  five  revisors,  who  shall  everj 
year  examine  all  accounts  of  Government,  and  publish  printoi 
abstracts  of  them.  There  are  laid  before  it  verified  copies  of  all 
treaties,  and  the  minutes  of  all  public  departments,  excepting  those 
of  the  highest  military  command.  The  Storthing  impeaches  and 
tries  before  a  division  of  its  own  body  all  ministers  of  state,  judgefl^ 
and  also  its  own  members.  Besides  these  great  and  controlling 
powers,  fixed  by  the  ground-law,  as  it  is  called,  passed  and  agreed 
to  by  the  king  and  nation  on  the  17th  May,  1814,  the  Storthiif 
receives  the  oaths  of  the  king  on  coming  of  age  or  ascending  the 
throne,  or  of  any  regents  appointed  during  a  minority;  and  in  ci00 
of  a  failure  of  the  royal  line,  it  could  proceed,  as  in  1814,  to  elec^itt 
conj  unction  with  Sweden,  a  new  dynasty.  This  body,  when  elected, 
divides  itself  into  two  houses ;  the  whole  Storthing  choosing  fitBB 
among  its  members  one-fourth,  who  constitute  the  Lagthing,  or 
upper  house;  their  functions  resembling  those  of  our  House  of 
Lords,  deliberative,  and  judicial  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  the  other 
three-fourths  constitute  the  Odelsthing,  or  House  of  Conunons ;  and 
all  proposed  enactments  must  inftiate  in  the  two  divisions  united  i» 
one  house.  A  counsellor  of  state  may  on  the  part  of  the  executiTe 
give  in  writing  any  proposals  for  new  laws,  but  has  no  vote ;  and  the 
initiative  of  laws  is  not  vested  in  government  alone,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  although  it  has  manifested  a  strong  desire,  ever  since 
this  constitution  began  to  operate,  to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  this 
part  of  the  ground-law,  but  without  success.  In  addition  to  these 
extensive  legislative  and  controlling  powers,  the  Storthing  exjoysa 
right  not  known  in  any  other  European  monarchy.  After  a  faiD 
has  been  passed  in  the  Storthing  or  united  houses,  it  is  sent  to  the 
Lagthing  or  upper  house,  where  it  is  deliberated  upon,  and  passed^ 
rejected,  or  aent  back  with  amendments  to  the  lower  house,  neadtf 
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houaes  of  Parliament ;  it  then  requires  the  sanction 
ittia  king  to  become  law.  But  if  a  bill  has  passed  through  both 
Srisions  in  three  successive  Storthings,  on  the  tliird  occusion  it 
teanes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  rojal  assent.  The  ground* 
loea  to  between  the  king  and  the  people  in  1814,  fixes  and 
thb  right  so  distinctly,  that  it  cannot  be  got  over,  without 
ttrtiitaing  that  compact.  It  presumes  that,  if,  during  six  suc- 
je&TB,  the  nation  hj  its  representatives  three  times  declares 
beneficial,  the  king's  ministers  must  be  wrong,  and  the 
ion  right.  This  right  Itas  not  remained  dormant.  The  abo- 
on  of  hereditary  nobility  in  Norway  was  made  law  by  its  exer- 
iL  This  legislative  body  is  elected  in  the  following  way. 
Every  native  Norwegian  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  has 
for  five  years  owner  or  life-renter  of  land  paying  scat  or  tax, 
Vho  b  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses  there  a  house  or 
'.  to  the  value  of  160  dollars  (30/.),  is  entitled  to  elect  and  to  be 
led :  but  for  this  last  piivilege,  he  must  be  not  under  thirty 
t  of  age,  must  have  resided  for  ten  years  in  Norway,  and  must 
her  be  in  any  department  of  the  state  or  court,  nor  on  the 
doD  list,  nor  in  the  counting~house  or  bureau  of  any  officer  of 
Sor'of  the  court. 

he  country  is  divided  into  election  districts,  corresponding  to 
imls  or  counties,  and  sub-districts,  corresponding  to  the 
ihes.  Registers  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  sub-district  are 
by  the  minister,  and  also  by  the  foged  or  baillie.  Each  town 
150  voters  makes  a  sub-district ;  but  if  the  number  of  voters 
Knder  IdQ,  it  must  be  joined  to  the  nearest  town.  In  or  before 
month  of  December  of  each  third  year,  the  electors  or  voters 
imble  in  the  parish  church,  and  proceed,  after  the  constitution 
ground-laws  are  read,  to  choose  their  election-men,  in  such 
portions,  that  in  towns  one  is  chosen  from  among  themselves 
every  fifty  voters.  In  the  country,  every  100  voters,  or  under, 
M  sub-district  contain  only  a  smaller  number,  elect  one ;  from 
I  to  200  voters  elect  two  ;  from  200  to  300  voters  elect  three  ; 
■0  on.  In  case  an  election-man,  from  sickness  or  other  cause, 
Bot  attend  the  district  meeting,  he  who  had  the  next  number  of 
C  is  his  substitute.  In  towns  within  eight  days,  and  in  the 
itry  within  a  month,  after  these  election-men  are  chosen,  they 
mble  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  district  or  county  election ; 
there  elect  from  among  themselves,  or  from  amQQg  \,\ft  o'Cfist 
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qualified  voters  in  the  district,  the  representatives  to  parliament  oi 
Storthing,  in  such  proportion  that  for  towns  one-fourth  of  tli^ 
number  of  election-men  are  chosen ;  that  is,  from  three  to  bL^ 
elect  one,  from  seven  to  ten  two,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  threes 
and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  four  representatives,  which  is  the 
greatest  nimiber  any  town  can  send  to  Storthing.  In  the  country 
one-tenth  is  the  number  any  district  is  entitled  to  send.  Frona 
^ye  to  fourteen  election-men  elect  one,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-fooi 
two,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  three ;  and  above  that  numbei 
four,  that  being  the  greatest  nimiber  any  district  or  county  can  send* 
These  proportions  are  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  towns  m 
!Norway  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  return  one-third,  and  the 
country  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  body,  which  should  not  consist  oi 
under  seventy-five,  nor  above  one  hundred  members. 

The  Storthing  meets  on  the  first  business  day  of  February,  an^ 
continues  its  session  until  April  30.  All  the  meetings  now  de- 
scribed take  place  suojurcy  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
not  under  any  writ  or  proclamation  from  the  king.  An  ex." 
traordinary  Storthing,  convened  by  royal  authority,  can  only  pasi 
interim  acts,  until  the  next  regular  Storthing,  by  which  they  muai 
be  ratified  in  order  to  continue  in  force.  The  election  and  meeting 
of  the  regular  body  cannot  be  postponed  or  controlled  in  any  waj 
by  the  executive  power,  and  do  not  depend  on  any  shape  on  iU 
co-operation*  This  is  really  the  Magna  Charta  of  Norway.  Itfi 
constitution,  containing  such  safeguards  for  the  political  liberty  d 
the  people,  was  fwmed  with  wonderful  celerity.  The  states  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Frederic- 
Christian  of  Denmark,  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1814,  and  on  the  12th  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
it.  This  committee  was  so  prompt,  that  next  morning  it  was 
ready  with  the  principles  of  a  constitution,  which  the  AssemUy 
took  into  deliberation  until  the  IGth,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  the 
constitution  was  on  the  table,  and  on  the  l7th  of  May  was  ratified 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  States. 

When  one  looks  back  to  the  universal  delirium  about  political 
liberty,  which  had  seized  the  European  mind  in  1790,  and  affected 
the  mode  of  thinking  of  almost  every  individual  in  every  countrji 
it  seems  not  &  little  extraordinary  that  almost  the  only  result 
which  approaches  in  reality  to  the  theories  of  that  period,  has  been 
ihe  Noirw^ian  constitution.    Prince  Frederic  of  Denmark  having 
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1  the  sovereignty,  and  the  union  of  Norway  and 
n  BS  two  independent  kingdoms  having  followed,  t!ie  same 
Dtion  was  received  by  the  late  SW'edish  monarch,  as  the  com- 
tween  him  and  his  Buccessors  on  the  one  part,  and  the  people 
way  on  the  other,  on  the  4lh  November,  1814.  It  was 
teed  hy  the  Allied  Powers,  and  sworn  to  by  the  late  king 
ihan,  when  Crown  Prince ;  and  again  on  his  accession  to 
rra,  and  on  his  coronation  in  the  cathedral  of  Dronthiem. 
[he  roost  regular  and  formal  compact  ever  entered  into  by 
t  and  a  king ;  because  there  werd  no  preTiously  oci^uired 
either  of  conquest  or  inheritance,  on  the  part  of  the  aove- 
nd  no  allegiance  due  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
'  the  excitement  of  the  great  events  of  the  years  1814  and 
id  subsided,  and  monarchs  and  their  ministers  began  to  look 
sir  own  affairs,  it  was  soon  perceived  by  the  cabinet  at 
^  that  Sweden  had  lost  in  Finland  a  valuable  province, 
1  not  gained  one  in  Norway.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
Igamation  of  the  two  nations ;  and  this  became  the  favourite 
f  the  Swedish  court.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word 
nation,  it  must  he  to  render  Norway  an  integral  part  of  the 
I  of  Sweden,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  with  the  same 
tioa,  and  subject  to  the  same  taxes.  It  was  forgotten  by 
)dish  ministry,  that  the  very  structure  of  society  and  pro- 
1  tbe  two  countries  is  founded  on  totally  different  principles: 
De  on  the  feudal,  and  in  the  other  on  the  udal  principle ;  so 
nt  if  both  desired  it,  they  could  not  assimilate  their  institu- 
Shout  such  a  total  subversion  of  all  social  arrangements  and 
if  property  in  one  or  other,  as  would  exceed  the  most 
revolution  of  modern  times,     Tbe  Swedish  legislative  body 

of  nobility,  clergy,  burgesses  of  towns,  and  peasantry, 
'  distinct  chambers,  and  voting  by  chambers,  at  a  general 
To  give  to  a  legislative  body  or  diet,  so  constituted,  the 
0  impose  taxes  and  frame  laws  affecting  the  property  of  a 
tiaving  no  representatives  in  such  a,  diet,  and  no  similar 
of  the  community  in  its  social  structure,  could  not  be 
ed  by  .tbe  most  arbitrary  government,  in  an  age  when  pro- 
specially  in  a  commercial  country  connected  with  others  as 
'  is,  must  be  respected.  To  find  in  Norway  wliat  was  lost 
md,  was  no  doubt  tbe  object  of  the  Swedish  cabinet;  and 

is  considered  that  in  Sweden  aad  Finland  togelViev,  \ie,Wa 
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the  disjunction  of  the  two  countries,  there  were  reckoned  150C 
noble  families  in  a  population  of  3,000,000,  or  one  in  four  hundred, 
and  each  noble  family  had  to  seek  for  one  or  more  of  its  memben 
an  office  or  function  yielding  a  subsistence  suitable  to  their  rank, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  was  sought  for  in  Norway. 
That  country  had  for  four  centuries  been  a  kind  of  nursery  for  the 
Danish  court,  in  which  the  young  nobility  and  candidates  for  office 
found  appointments  and  a  living,  until  they  could  be  provided  ht 
at  home.  It  was  forgotten  that  Norway  could  not  be  amalgamated 
in  this  sense,  and  her  native  administration  transferred  to  Swedisb 
functionaries  and  bureaux  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  without  a 
deliberate  breach  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  compacts  ever  enteied 
into ;  without  a  breach  of  faith  which  would  be  deemed  in&moof 
through  all  generations.  It  was  forgotten,  too,  that  however  ad- 
vantageous such  an  amalgamation  might  be  to  the  Swedish  nobilitii 
or  nation,  it  was  adverse  to  the  true  interests  and  wise  policy  of  thi 
family  on  the  throne.  Since  the  year  1560,  that  is,  in  the  eouiw 
of  275  years,  the  Swedish  nation  has  made  away  with  five  sove* 
reigns :  viz.  in  1568,  Eric  XIY.  deposed  and  imprisoned ;  in  1599| 
Sigismund  driven  from  the  throne;  in  1718,  Charles  XILkiUel 
and,  as  now  generally  believed,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  in 
1792,  Gustavus  m.  assassinated;  in  1809,  Gustavus  IV.  de- 
throned. The  reigning  dynasty  should  wish  to  avert,  as  £ur  aa 
human  prudence  can,  the  recurrence  of  such  calamities,  by  acqnir' 
ing  an  independent  stronghold  to  fall  back  upon ;  a  distinct  ting" 
dom,  in  which  the  political  circumstances  which  may  in  the  couiae 
of  human  affisiirs  agitate  the  Swedish  nation,  should  not  necessariijf 
find  a  corresponding  feeling.  If  the  ex-king  Gustavus  IV.  had 
possessed  such  a  resource,  it  maybe  doubted  whether  the  exclnsioB 
of  his  dynasty  from  the  Swedish  throne  would  have  been  <io  oom* 
plete  and  permanent.  Norway,  as  Norway  is,  as  a  nation  begift' 
ning  its  independent  existence  with  a  new  dynasty,  whence  it  dattf 
all  the  prosperity  and  good  government  enjoyed  under  a  constitntioi 
which  it  justly  and  enthusiastically  cherishes,  is  of  a  value  vitall] 
important  to  the  present  reigning  family,  should  foreign  wars  tf 
domestic  troubles  ever  shake  the  Swedish  throne.  It  appears,  then 
like  infatuation,  to  endeavour  to  amalgamate  this  country  wit! 
Sweden  ;  to  separate  the  king's  name  in  Norway  from  that  prid 
in  the  national  independence,  and  that  enthusiasm  for  the  constitii 
ti'on,  which  are  the  ruling  feelings  in  every  Norwegian  mind.    ^ 
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the  regal  seat  cannot  expect  from  its 

flijects,  in  the  present  age,  the  same  kind  of  affection  and  loyalty 

^ch  is  hereditary,  as  it  were,  in  the  European  mind,  towards  the 

re  ancient  and  historical  dynasties.     These  eeutiments  are  not 

I  ardent  or  less  efficient,  but  of  a  more  rational  character.  They 

1  founded  on  compact,  —  on  benefits  giy en  and  received.     The 

iple  and  the  sovereign  of  the  new  dynasties  are  two  solemnly 

antracting  parties  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  reason,  not  upon  the  senses, 

'mankind,  that  the  power  of  new  monarchs  is  founded.    It  was  the 

Mlake  of  all  the  Buonapartean  dynasties,  that  the  new  monarchs 

Iwhed  to  be  old  loonarchs ;  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  they 

boald  be  so  considered  by  their  subjects.     Men  who  twenty  years 

xfbfe  had  pulled  on  their  own  boots  and  breeches,  added  nothing 

the  stability  of  their  power  by  surrounding  themselves  with  all 

e  attendance,  etiquette,  and  pomp  of  sovereigns  bom  and  bred  to 

Hffully.     They  neglected  that  bond  with  their  subjects  of  rational 

id  mutual  support  in  their  respective  rights,  on  which  alone  con- 

ritutional  power  can  be  founded,  and  attempted  to  reign  on  the 

nudple  which  the  old  dynasties  in  this  age  find  scarcely  sufficient. 

he  Norwegian  people  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the  views  of  the 

redish  ministry.     They  were  beginning  to  flourish  under  the 

N  l^slation  of  their  Storthings.     They  were  paying  off  their 

■Sonal  debt,  diminishing  their  taxes,  controlling  the  expenditure 

their  own  revenue,  and  applying  it  only  to  objects  within  their 

n  country.     Trade,  agriculture,  fisheries,  mines,  and  the  national 

llak  of  Norway,  were  all  prospering ;  and  the  nation  was  happy, 

1  enthusiastically  fond  of  its  constitution.     This  was  not   a 

iod  to  talk  of  amalgamation  with  a  country  notoriously  in  a 

talmipt  Btate,  its  currency  depreciated,    its  legblation  in  the 

bads  of  &  privileged  order  of  needy  and  dissipated  nobility  and  of 

'BorriDg  clergy.     Sweden  ia  still  under  its  ancient  regime; 

ttile  Norway  is  practically  in  advance  of  the  age  in  the  enjoyment 

"''iastitutions  favourable  to  political  liberty. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  measures  of  amalgamation  was  begun 

Ithe  meeting  of  the  Storthing  of  1821.     It  is  fixed,  as  before 

iWed,  that  the  executive  power  has  not  a  final  veto,  but  only 

*  suspensive  faculty,  till  the  law  is  pa'tscd  by  three  successive 

""things.     It  had  been  proposed  and  passed  in  both  chambers  of 

fteStnrthing  of  1815,  to  ibohsh  hereditary  nobility  for  ever  in 

The  feeble  remains  of  this  class  were  o?  tor&Ww,  wii 
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almost  all  of  very  recent,  origin ;  and.  witli  few  exceptions,  bad : 
property  to  maintain  a  dignified  station  in  society.  Owing  to  t 
law  of  the  division  of  land  among  the  children,  large  estat( 
entailed  upon  the  possessor  of  the  family  title,  could  not  exist ;  ai 
a  body  of  titled  and  privileged  persons  could  only  subsist  as  plac 
men  or  pensioners.  The  royal  assent  was  refused  to  the  propos 
enactment  in  1815,  and  again  in  1818,  when  it  passed  througli 
second  Storthing.  In  1821,  if  it  passed  through  the  third  Stort 
ing,  it  would  become  law,  with  or  without  the  royal  assent.  Eve 
means  was  used  to  induce  this  Storthing  to  abandon  the  measui 
It  was  considered  the  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  futu 
existence  of  the  Norwegian  constitution.  The  king  repaired 
person  to  Christiania.  Four  thousand  Swedish,  with  two  thousai 
Norwegian,  troops  were  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  cit 
and  it  was- reported  that  they  were  furnished  with  ball  cartridge 
as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  irritation  was  extreme.  At  tl 
critical  moment,  when  the  Swedish  cabinet  was  on  the  point 
sacrificing  their  sovereign's  coronation  oath,  and  his  future  repul 
tion,  and  of  kindling  a  civil  war  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  t 
Eussian  minister  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  and  the  Americ 
charg^  d'affaires,  unexpectedly  drove  into  the  city  of  Christian 
Their  sudden  appearance,  the  altered  tone  of  the  Government,  a; 
the  withdrawing  of  the  troops,  gave  rise  to  reports  that  the 
powers  had  interfered  in  favour  of  Nprway.  It  is  extremely  pi 
bable  that  Russia,  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  Allied  Powe 
guaranteed  the  articles  of  the  constitution  formed  at  the  union 
t  the  two  kingdoms  in  1814,  might  interpose  in  support  of  tl 
guarantee.  She  might  do  so  the  more  heartily,  because  it  was  n 
her  interest  that  Sweden  should  derive  any  additional  streng 
from  such  an  amalgamation.  It  is  probable  that  the  interferon 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  not  oificial ;  although  t 
appearance  of  their  minister  was  useful  to  Norway,  by  showing  t 
sympathy  felt  for  a  people  about  to  struggle  for  the  preservation 
rights  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them.  The  Swedish  cabinet  ga 
way.  The  Storthing  passed  the  measure  for  abolishing  heredita 
nobility  for  the  third  time  ;  it  became  law ;  and  Norway  remai 
a  democracy,  federally  united  with  the  monarchy  of  Sweden. 

The  concession  was  made  with  an  ill  grace.     A  proposition  w 
immediately  made  to  the  Storthing,  in  sixteen  articles,  tending 
effect  an  entire  change  in  the  constitution.    If  that  constitutic 
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■was  adopted  in  haste,  it  had  not  been  hastily  framed.  It  bears  in 
ererj'  proTision  the  mark  of  profound  deliberation,  and  the  most 
aiefnl  consideration  of  every  poaaible  circumstance  wliich  might 
sffeotita  stability.  The  hand  of  power  may  overturn  it  violently; 
bat  it  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  action  within  itself  which  human 
fowKght  could  have  provided  against.  One  of  the  fundamental 
priaciples  or  ground-laws  is,  than  an  enactment  which  affects  its 
eiisdng  form  cannot  be  passed  by  the  same  Storthing  in  which  it 
it  introdaced.  It  must  be  propounded  in  one  regular  and  ordi- 
urj  Storthing,  and  must  stand  over  for  decision  in  the  next,  after 
u  interval  of  three  yeara ;  and  as  there  exists  not  merely  a  tole- 
nlioa  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  the  printed  publication  of 
•n  proceedings  of  Storthing  is  made  impterative,  the  nation  can 
Mfet  remain  in  ignorance,  or  send  representatives  uninstructed  as 
to  My  snch  proposal.  The  propositions  laid  before  the  Storthing, 
to  be  considered  and  adopted  by  that  of  1824,  appear  to  have  been 
liutily  drawn  up,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  property 
md  social  relations  in  the  country.  Of  this  nature  was  the  establish- 
■BBiit  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  the  power  to  be  vested  in  the  king 
of  removing  all  public  functionaries  from  place  to  place,  and  of  de- 
priving them  of  office  (judges  excepted)  ad  libitum.  An  heredi- 
■ary  nobility  could  not  exist  along  with  the  udal  law,  by  which  all 
and  and  other  property  ia  governed  ;  and  by  which  estates,  and 
tilles  themselves,  if  they  were  a  beneficial  property,  must  first  go 
Wtba  survivor  of  the  two  parents,  and  then,  be  divided  among  the 
^dren.  The  Danish  government,  nlthough  feudally  conatitnled, 
Md  invested  with  an  absolute  legislative  power,  never  was  able, 
during  nearly  400  years,  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  esta- 
'''ijlunent  of  a  feudal  nobility,  than  to  empower  such  large  land- 
•"ildBrj  as  chose,  to  entail  their  estates,  or  settle  them  injidei  com- 
"iw'on  the  heirs  to  the  titles  they  possessed,  or  might  obtain ; 
Wd  so  little  was  this  power  valued,  so  little  analogy  had  it  to  the 
■sjof  thinking  and  spirit  of  the  people,  that  at  the  end  of  400 
7*8  M  entailed  estate,  or  one  taken  out  of  the  odebbaarn-ret,  and 
plwed  upon  the  footing  of  a  feudal  property,  was  scarcely  to  be 
"Mild  in  Norway.  The  proposition  that  functionaries  should  be 
f^iiwyahle  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  power,  was  equally  ii 
compatible  with  the  state  of  society  in  Norway.  It  is  probably  a 
'fumant  of  the  state  of  things  when  the  Hanseatic  towns  possessed 
"  predominant  influence  there,  that  almost  nil  lraAft%  ojvi  ^t(ile,% 
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sions,  both  in  the  towns  and  country  districts,  are  exercised  hj 
privilege.  The  lawyer,  the  apothecary,  the  inn-keeper,  the  retail 
shop-keeper,  the  wholesale  dealer,  the  fishcarer,  the  shipmaster ; 
in  short,  those  in  every  calling  exercise  it  by  a  privilege  empower- 
ing them  to  do  so  in  their  peculiar  districts ;  and  these  persons 
might,  under  this  law,  be  included  as  functionaries,  or  embeds- 
msender,  and  be  removable  from  place  to  place,  or  be  deprived  ci 
their  functions  or  privileges  at  the  pleasure  of  government.  By 
the  udal  law,  also,  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  i^  taken 
charge  of  by  a  public  functionary,  the  sorenskryver,  to  be  divided 
among  the  heirs ;  thus  the  property  of  his  whole  district,  by  the 
course  of  mortality,  comes  in  trust  for  a  time  under  his  official 
charge.  The  highest  respectability,  and  independence,  and  minute 
local  knowledge,  are  required  in  such  functionaries.  To  make 
them  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  ministers  residing  in  Stock- 
holm was  evidently  not  a  proposition  founded  upon  any  due 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  cQuntry.  The  other  propositions 
were,  to  give  the  King  an  absolute  veto  on  all  acts  of  Storthing ; 
to  give  his  ministers  alone  the  right  of  initiative,  or  of  proposing 
laws ;  to  limit  the  business  of  the  Storthing  to  such  acts  as  the 
King  should  submit  to  it,  before  other  business  could  be  taken  up ; 
to  give  the  King  the  nomination  of  the  presidents  and  secretaries 
of  the  two  chambers  of  Storthing ;  in  short,  to  reduce  that  as- 
sembly to  a  mere  form,  similar  to  the  states  in  some  of  the  smaller 
German  principalities.  It  could  not  be  seriously  expected  that  a 
nation  would  abandon  constitutional  rights  under  which  it  was 
flourishing  and  contented,  and  which  were  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  Eong  received  the  Norwegian  crown.  The  next  Stor- 
thing, in  1824,  took  into  consideration  these  propositions,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  upon  them.  The  report  of  this 
committee  is  perhaps  the  most  able  paper  that  has  emanated  from 
a  legislative  body  in  our  times.  It  never,  in  a  single  expression,  loses 
the  respectful  and  proper  spirit  due  to  propositions  coming  from  the 
sovereign ;  while  it  leaves  not  a  single  principle  upon  which  the 
proposed  alterations  are  'founded  unexamined.  It  overturns,  one 
by  one,  the  reasons  given  for  them ;  and  does  so  with  such  cool- 
ness, temper,  and  apparent  absence  of  all  feeling  but  that  of  in- 
vestigating and  referring  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  that 
it  may  justly  be  held  as  a  model  of  a  state  paper.  The  Storthing 
unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  its  committee,  and  rejected 
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alterations  in  tiie  ground-law  of  the  eonstitntlonT 
fOiddbf  the  King's  ministera." 

The  advantages,  even  to  the  sovereign  power  itself,  of  a  free  re- 
presentative coDatitution  were  atrongly  marked  during  these  trana- 
KlioDS.  The  la^te  monarcli  was  never  blamed,  his  popularity  a 
Devei  diminished,  the  loyalty  aod  affectionate  respect  of  his  people 
nero  never  in  the  eliglitest  degree  shaken  even  among  the  t 
ignorant  of  the  community,  by  events  wliich,  under  a  government 
diferently  coDstituted,  might  have  kindled  an  escitemeut  in  the 
public  mind  injurious  to  the  royal  authority,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  The  nation  was  already  imbued  with  that 
first  principle  of  all  representative  government — that  the  minis- 
ters are  alone  responsible  for  acta  done  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
Il  WES  perfectly  understood  throughout  Norway  that,  in  an  aristo- 
cradcal  country,  like  Sweden,  the  monarch  cannot  always  choose 
bis  ministera.  Only  a  limited  number  of  individuals  have  the 
fiunily  connexion,  influence,  and  power,  lo  carry  on  the  machinery 
tS  such  an  aristocratic  government ;  and  among  these  few,  the 
chmce  is  small  of  finding  men  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society 
•nd  property  in  a  nation  destitute  of  nobility.  The  confidence  of 
tk  Norwegians  in  the  judgment  and  character  of  their  lute  sove- 
ttign  was  unlimited ;  and  they  were  not  deceived.  "When  the  real 
Kate  of  any  point  of  national  interest  had  been  developed,  and  it 
is  lo  be  renaemhered,  that  every  measure  had  to  go  through  two 
foreign  languages,  the  Swedish  and  French,  before  it  can  come  to 
Ibe  lata  Ejng'a  understanding,  he  invariably  took  the  right  and 
liberal  course.  With  ministers,  who  from  their  rank  and  station 
in  Sweden,  from  being  bred  up  in  a  totally  different  system  of 
social  arrangement,  and  perhaps,  too,  from  the  prejudice  of  caste, 
'ere  supremely  ignorant  of  the  atate  and  feeling  of  their  high 
spirited  neighbours,  it  is  wonderful  with  what  prudence  and  tact 
lie  strnck  in  when  needful,  and  prevented  violent  collision.  The 
t^ga  of  Carl  Johan  will  he  a  fine  theme  for  the  future  historian, 
Khm  time  has  unlocked  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  given  to  the 
vcAi  the  hidden  springs  of  state  measures. 

The  Norwegian  constitution,  since  these  transactions,  has  gained 
tlrength  by  repose.     Its  principles  have  been  unfolded  and  fixed 

*  ConslitationE  Committer ns  Indstilllnger  aogaaeode  de  pas.  3  nrdentlige 
Slmliinge  fremsatte  Conslitaliona  forslag  der  Tare  udsatte  til  afgiorelse  paa 
*«*Wdenlliga  Storthing.      1S^4. 
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by  practice ;  in  successive  Storthings  men  of  great  legal  eminence 
have  directed  their  attention  to  its  development.  It  has  outlived 
that  dangerous  period  in  the  existence  of  a  free  constitution,  when 
first  principles  and  natural  rights  are  referred  to  and  reasoned 
upon.  The  constitutional  or  ground-law,  as  it  stands,  its  expres- 
sions and  meaning  in  each  clause,  are  alone  referred  to,  in  ex- 
plaining or  discussing  political  points.  The  conunentarj  od 
it  by  Stang  is  a  work  conceived  and  executed  in  this  spirit ; 
and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  model  of  close 
reasoning. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  ground-law. 
It  is  free  for  every  man  to  print  and  publish  what  he  pleases. 
There  cannot  consequently  be  any  censorship,  or  any  suppression 
of  publications.  But  every  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  chooses 
to  publish.  For  treason  or  blasphemy  he  is  amenable  to  public 
justice ;  but  the  ground-law  defines  that  to  constitute  the  ofience, 
it  must  be  open  and  intentional.  Defamation  or  libel  also  on  pri- 
vate character  must  be  open,  intentional^  and  fahef  to  constitute 
the  ofience* 

The  state  of  the  periodical  press  in  a  country  gives  a  true  mea^ 
sure  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  of  their  intelligence, 
their  ripeness  for  constitutional  privileges,  and  even  of  their  do- 
mestic comforts.  The  newspapers,  since  I  came  here,  have  been 
my  principal  and  most  instructive  reading.  In  Norway  there  are 
upwards  of  twenty;  but  some  only  give  the  advertisements  and 
official  notices  of  the  province  or  town  in  which  they  appear: 
even  these  are  not  without  interest  to  a  stranger.  It  is  curious 
to  see  what  is  tp  be  sold  or  bought,  and  all  the  various  transactions 
announced  in  an  advertising  newspaper.  Of  those  which  give 
also  the  foreign  and  domestic  news,  the  most  extensive  circulation 
appears  enjoyed  by  a  daily  paper  called  the  Morgen  Blad,  published 
in  Christiania.  The  cost  of  a  daily  paper  sent  by  post  is  seven 
dollars,  or  about  28*.  sterling,  yearly.  There  is  no  duty  on  news- 
papers; and  as  there  are  six  or  seven  published  in  Christiania 
alone,  this  price  is  probably  as  low  as  competition  can  make  it 
In  paper  and  type,  this  journal  is  superior  to  any  French  or 
German  one  that  I  have  seen ;  and  its  articles  of  foreign  news,  and 
its  editorial  paragraphs,  are  often  written  with  great  ability. 
From  the  importance  attached  in  all  these  newspapers  to  little  local 
affajTB,  it  is  evident  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  merely  an 
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educated  few,  are  the  consumers.  There  being  no  tax  on  adver- 
tisements, the  most  trifling  matter  is  announced,  and  a  publisher 
appears  to  have  a  kind  of  brokerage  trade  at  his  counting-house, 
and  to  be  empowered  to  sell  or  buj  for  parties,  or  at  least  to  bring 
buyers  and  sellers  together.  I  have  seen  it  advertised,  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  editor's  counting-house,  that  there  was  a  turkey  cock 
to  be  sold,  a  cow  in  calf  wanted,  and  such  trifles  as  show,  that  the 
class  to  whom  they  are  no  trifles,  read  and  have  the  benefit  of 
newspapers. 

The  most  entire  freedom  of  discussion  exists.  Public  men  and 
measures  are  handled  freely,  but  I  cannot  say  injuriously  or  in- 
decorously. The  Norwegian,  newspapers,  and  especially  their 
numerous  correspondents,  are  much  occupied  with  objects  of  local 
interest,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  men  in 
office,  from  the  lensman  of  a  parish  to  a  minister  of  state.  No 
neglect  or  abuse  passes  unseen  and  unnoticed ;  and  if  the  accusation^ 
even  of  an  anonymous  correspondent,  appears  well  founded,  the 
highest  functionary  feels  himself  morally  obliged  to  bend  to  public 
opinion,  and  explain  the  transaction.  If  he  is  unjustly  or  unrea- 
sonably blamed,  he  finds  pens  drawn  in  his  defence  without  trouble 
to  himself.  The  public  functionaries  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the  public.  Under  the 
absolute  government  of  Denmark,  although  authority  was  mildly 
and  judiciously  exercised,  the  functionary  naturally  felt  himself 
the  delegate  of  the  master.  The  interest  or  accommodation  of  the 
public  was  a  secondary  consideration.  The  old  functionaries,  bred 
in  this  school,  cannot  understand  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
and  feel  rather  awkward  when  summoned  before  this  tribunal, 
perhaps  by  an  anonymous  writer,  to  answer  for  real  and  obvious 
errors  in  their  official  conduct.  The  temperate  but  firm  spirit 
with  which  these  controversies  are  carried  on,  the  absence  of  any 
outrage  on  the  private  feelings  of  public  men,  even  when  their 
public  conduct  is  attacked  or  exposed,  do  .honour  to  the  good  taste 
^d  good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  prove  that  a  press  as  free  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  may  exist  without  scurrility  or  brutal  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Such  newspapers  as  the 
American  people  read  would  not  find  editors  or  readers  in  this 
country.  The  people  are  advanced  beyond  that  state,  in  which 
iiothing  is  intelligible  to  them  that  is  not  mixed  up  with  party  and 
P^^nal  feelings.    This  sound  state  of  the  public  miu^  ^ii<i  ol  \Xxf^ 
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mee  of  tna 


press,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  o 
leading  newspapers. 

The  oniy  restriction  which  the  executive  government  attempts 
to  exercise  on  the  periodica]  press — and  tlie  attempt  shows  a  great 
want  of  tact  —  is  that  some  conceived  to  he  ia  a  strain  friendly  to 
the  views  of  government  are  allowed  by  special  royal  permission 
to  he  sent  free  of  postage,  whilst  others,  without  such  permission, 
must  pay  that  tax.  It  was  proposed  in  the  last  Storthing,  that  all 
periodical  publications  should  he  allowed  a  free  circulation  through 
the  post-office ;  and  the  measure  was  only  negatived  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, for  o  reason  that  does  honour  to  the  Storthing.  They  had 
already  voted  the  post-office  revenue  in  toto,  as  part  of  the  ways 
and  means  applicable  during  the  ensuing  three  years  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  executive  government  applies  this  branch  oF 
revenue.  The  majority  then  did  not  consider  it  fair  to  burden,  or 
render  less  productive,  any  branch  of  these  ways  and  means,  by 
conditions  not  contemplated  when  previously  voted.  They  hava 
shown  themselves  thus  a  right-thinking,  fair-dealing  people.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  the  next  Storthing  will  burden  the  poat-office 
with  the  free  conveyance  of  all  newspapers  before  granting  its 
revenue.  It  seems,  therefore,  ill  judged  to  make  a  matter  of 
favour  of  what  will  probably  soon  be  made  a  matter  of  right. 

In  Sweden,  the  press  is  imder  a  very  strict  censorship.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  see  published  in  the  Norwegian  newspapers 
the  articles  for  which,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  publisher  has 
been  prosecuted,  his  newspaper  suppressed,  his  business,  and  the 
bread  of  many  depending  on  it,  interrupted,  as  if  the  peace  of 
empires  had  been  violated ;  yet  here  the  same  articles  ore,  as 
matter  of  course,  given  at  lai^e,  commented  on,  circulated,  read, 
and  forgotten,  without  producing  the  sliglitest  ill  consequence. 
Prosecutions  at  the  instance  of  government  have  been  attempted, 
as  in  other  countries,  against  the  editors  of  newspapers ;  but  the 
ground-law  is  distinct,  as  to  what  constitutes  an  actionable  offence 
against  church,  state,  or  individuals,  in  printed  and  published 
matter ;  and  a  peculiar  principle  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
country,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  another  time, 
makes  the  judge  responsible  for,  and  obliged  to  defend,  as  a  party, 
the  eorreotneas  of  his  legal  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  court,  a  constituent  part  of  the  state,  independent  both  of 
tbe  executive  and  legislative,  rendering  it  impossible,  which  it  is 
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■r 
in  Great  Britain,  tliat  judges,  in  their  decisiooa  upon 

il  offences,  should  be  swayed  by  political  feelings  and  parij- 

SHCh  proaecutiona  have,  accordingly,  in  every  instance, 

.etermined  in  tbia  country  on  the  most  impartial  prindplee, 

t  any  leaning  either  towards  government  or  towards  popular 


des  newspapers,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  pe- 
land  occasional  works  published.  There  is  a  Penny  Maga- 
1  great  circulation;  tbe  matter,  and  even  the  plates,  I 
^  taken,  or  borrowed,  from  its  English  namesake ;  and  there 
iier  weekly  magazine  upon  the  same  cheap  plan.  There 
eral  monthly  journals  on  literary,  antiquarian,  agricultural, 
litary  subjects;  and  in  almost  every  newspaper  there  is  the 
Icement  of  some  new  work  or  translation.  This  gives  a 
ible  impression  of  the  advance  of  the  mind  in  this  country, 
terature  that  can  be  strictly  called  Norwegian  may  not  as 
of  a  Tery  high  class,  compared  to  the  standard  works  of 
pountries;  but  there  are  attempts  which  at  last  may  reach 
inoe,  —  and  literature  is  but  young  in  Norway. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


oal  Eeprescntations.  —  Holberg. — Wioter.  —  Sledge-Driving.  —  Snow- 
(g.— Laplanders.  —  Reindeer  Venison.  —  Reindeer  Farming.  ^  Ex- 
re  Weddings,  —  Betrolhttls,  —  Checks  an  Population.  —  Housemen  — 
fimUe  Children.  —  Tbeir  Condition  in  Norway.  —  Light  and  Darkness 
Inler  gublimc.  —  English  Poor-Rales.  —  Use  of  Coal  iastcsd  of  Wood 
M.  —Effect  on  the  Condition  of  tbe  Poor.  —  Family  Boom  oc  Hall 
INanregian  House  in  the  Morning.  —  State  of  Manners  among  the 
It —  Forms  of  Polilenesa.  —  Station  of  the  Female  Sex  in  Society.  — 
k  Employments.  —  Small  Estates.  —  Number  of  Landholders  in  Soot- 
tod  Horway  compared.  —  The  Effect  on  the  Condition  of  the  Females 

e  email  Estates. — Berend  Island.  —  Coals.  —  White   Bears Tie 

—Sobriety.  —  Crimea.  —  Tnle.  —  Norwegian  Entcrtainmenla Ar- 

'rfa  Sledge  Party.  —  Elase  and  Uniformity  of  Living.  —  Norwegian 
%i.  —  Incomes.  —  Education.  —  No  Dissent.  —  Confirmation.  —  San- 
r-OWrvance  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  —  EducBtBd  Labourers  in 
pad  in  a  worse  Condition  than  Uneducated Remedy. 

ijiw,  October,  1834. — The  Norwegians  are  fond  of  theatrical 
KntatioQa.  They  are  in  Ihnt  slate  of  mental  cuUttte  m  \N\ii'i\v 
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the  drama  flourishes.  In  the  modern  state  of  society  in  Europe  it  has 
lost  its  importance  ;  and  the  present  generation,  when  reading  fhe 
works  of  writers  of  the  last  age,  can  scarcely  comprehend^  how  men 
of  sense  should  then  have  treated  it  as  an  important  national  object^ 
exercising  an  extensive  influence  on  the  morals  and  character  of  a 
people.  This  influence  was  probably  always  over-rated.  In  the 
days  of  Louis  XTV.  the  court,  and  the  city  in  which  it  resided, 
were  considered,  both  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  to  be  the 
only  intellectual  part  of  the  nation,  where  the  soul  of  the  people 
was  centred;  and  the  interest  excited  there  was  supposed  to  extend 
through  the  most  remote  ramifications  of  society.  Yet  it  must^ 
even  at  that  period,  have  appeared  a  ridiculous  assumption,  that 
dramatic  representations,  witnessed,  perhaps,  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  individuals  frequenting  the  theatres  in  the  capital,  could 
have  such  vast  influence  on  the  morals  or  character  of  the  nation* 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  such  representations  afford  a  kind  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  to  the  uneducated,  who  without  it  woald 
perhaps  remain  in  a  state  of  mental  torpor ;  and  therefore  it  waa^ 
in  a  certain  stage  of  society,  a  valuable  means  of  civilisation,  or  of 
cultivating  the  public  intellect,  so  far  as  it  extended ;  not  from  the 
influence  of  any  morality  or  wisdom  inculcated  by  the  drama,  bat 
because  it  furnished  intellectual  enjoyment  at  a  period  when  there 
was  no  other.  It  withdrew  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
of  a  few  towns,  for  a  small  portion  of  their  time,  from  ordinary 
occupations  and  mere  physical  enjoyment.  In  proportion  to  the 
diflusion  of  education,  and  of  the  means  and  pleasure  of  reading) 
the  demand  for  the  pleasure  of  scenic  representation  necessarily 
declined,  and  became  confined  to  a  smaller  portion  of  the  public; 
to  that  portion  which  can  only  follow  written  ideas  with  some 
difficulty  and  without  any  amusement.  Bare  talent  in  an  actiff 
collects  crowded  audiences,  even  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  to 
witness  the  art  of  the  representation,  not  the  matter  represented. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  amusement  furnished  by  onr 
periodical  publications  and  our  novels  at  a  vastly  cheaper  rata 
account  sufficiently  for  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  theatrical 
amusement.  Excitement  more  intellectual,  of  longer  endurance, 
and  more  easily  accessible,  may  be  had  for  a  shilling  by  a  person 
of  ordinary  reading  habits,  in  the  shape  of  a  periodical  work,  than 
he  could  obtain  for  five  shillings  in  the  best  appointed  theatre  thaife 
ever  existed.    It  is  thus  a  proof  of  only  a  moderate  advance  in^ 
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B^Wltnre  among  a  people,  when  their  theatres  are  T^^^^^H 
rishing.  It  ia  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Denmark,  in  Norway,  ^M 
in  the  great  commercial  towns,  Hambnrgh,  Liverpool,  or 
Kdeaus,  that  theatres  are  well  attended  ;  and  not  generally  in 
jland,  Scotland,  or  France-  The  Edinhurgh  and  Quarterly 
riews,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  have  emptied  the  benches  of 
»ent  Garden  and  Drnry  Lane,  and  ruined  all  country  theatres 
England  and  Scotland.  In  Norway,  although  the  national 
rture  ia  rich  in  Danish  works  of  the  highest  merits  books  are 
owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  franamifision.  The 
la  holds,  therefore,  a  high  place.  Beaidea  the  public  theatres, 
i  are  societies  of  amateur  performers  in  all  the  towns.  There 
en  in  thia  village,  of  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants,  a  party 
iient  to  attempt  the  representation  of  abort  dramatic  piecea. 
shows  that  the  middle  class  are  at  their  ease,  and  possess 

fiolberg  ia  the  oldest  and  most  prolific  of  their  dramatic  writers, 
iwas  a  native  of  Bergen,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
itury.  Hia  comedies,  especiatly  the  shorter  ones  in  three  acts, 
full  of  life  and  bustle ;  and  many  would  require  very  little 
jitation  to  act  well  on  our  stage.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
iimpulse  to  Danish  literature.  For  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
iwritings,  and  his  influence  on  the  literature  of  hia  country,  ho 
xnnpared  by  the  Danish  critics  to  Yoltaire  ;  but  there  is  some- 
;  more  required  than  quantity,  variety,  and  influence  in  the 
iture  of  Denmark  to  make  a  Voltaire. 
iiovember  14. — Winter  is  come :  the  snow  falls  incredibly  fast, 
e  whole  cloud  seems  to  come  down  at  once  upon  the  land ;  and 
ft  few  hours  everything  but  trees  and  houses  and  precipices 
Bis  brought  to  one  common  level.  Sledges  are  jingling  in  all 
Mtions ;  the  horses  have  bells  on  the  harness,  such  as  are  used 
■waggon  harness  in  the  west  of  England.  All  the  world  seems 
and  enjoying  the  sledge-driving  as  if  it  were  a  novelty  to 
Hi  There  ia  some  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  uniform  smooth 
ion  of  sledging,  skating,  sailing,  swinging,  or  moving  in  any 
'  over  a  smooth  surface.  We  see  sailor  boys,  by  themselves, 
i;  the  pleasure  of  this  motion  in  a  sailing  boat  on  smooth  water : 
novelty  can  make  no  part  of  the  pleasure  to  them  ;  and  parrots 
1  mookeya  appear  to  have  pleasure  in  swinging.  Sledging  ia 
le-power  applied  to  skates.     Of"  our  English  or  DulcV  a\a.\.t?.  \ 
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see  very  little  use  made,  even  by  the  children  ;  and  the  nature  a 

the  country,  with  the  quantity  of  snow,  must  make  our  kind  a: 

skating  an  amusement  not  generally  enjoyed.    But  snow  skating 

is  going  on  briskly,  at  every  farmhouse,  with  young  and  old.   The 

snow  skates  are  slips  of  light  thin  wood,  about  the  breadth  of  one's 

foot,  and  about  six  feet  long,  gently  curving  upwards  at  each  end 

There  is  a  loop  in  the  middle,  into  which  the  foot  is  slipped.    On 

flat  ground  the  skater  shuffles  along  pretty  well,  much  better  than 

he  could  walk,  as  his  feet  do  not  sink  in  the  snow.     Up  hill  he  has 

slow  and  fatiguing  work,  and  on  hard  snow  and  steep  ground 

would  slip  backward,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  hair  of  a  piece 

of  hide  which  is  bound  under  the  skate  in  climbing  steep  ascents 

Down  the  mountain  he  flies  like  an  arrow.     He  has  only  to  guide 

his  flight  with  a  pole,  so  as  not  to  run  over  a  precipice.    It  seems 

to  require  great  dexterity  and  practice  to  run  well  on  these  snow 

skates.     On  a  road  with  the  ordinary  variety  of  surface,  a  good 

skater  will  beat  a  horse  in  a  sledge.    There  was  formerly  a  niUitia 

regiment  of  these  snow  skaters^  consisting  of  the  young  men  who 

lived  nearest  the  Fjelde,  and  were  accustomed  for  eight  months  of 

the  year  to  this  exercise.    It  was  dropped,  as  the  only  peculiar 

service  of  such  a  corps,  that  of  conveying  orders  as  estaflettes,  is 

one  for  which  every  common  soldier  bred  in  the  district  was 

equally  flt     The  Laplanders  begin  to  make  their  appearance  on 

snow  skates.    A  family  of  them  came  sailing  down  the  hill  the 

other  day  to  our  village,  the  men  trailing  little  sledges,  with  their 

children  and  goods  packed  in  them :  they  came  to  sell  reindeer 

skins,  which  are  used  as  coverlets  of  beds  by  the  conmion  people^ 

and  for  mittens,  and  fur  boots,  and  to  beg  and  get  drunk.    At  the 

great  fairs  held  in  this  place  in  December  and  March,  a  con8ide^ 

able  quantity  of  the  staple  article  of  their  products,  frozen  joints  of 

reindeer  venison,  is  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  districtSi 

Every  family  lays  in  a  considerable  stock,  which  will  keep  sweet 

for  several  months,  and  is  the  best  meat  which  the  country  pro* 

duces.     The  beef  and  mutton,  although  small  and  flne  grained,  are 

not  in  general  fed  for  the  butcher,  and  not  good  after  the  cattto 

are  housed.    Poultry  are  not  numerous,  partly  because  there  is  no 

waste  or  spilt  grain  for  them,  partly  because  a  woodcock  or  csapet' 

cailzie  at  48  skiUiDgs  or  Is,  6cL  sterling,  a  woodhen  at  16  skillinp 

or  OcL  sterliDg,  a  Ptarmigan  at  10  sk\\\\n^^  ot  ^.  «X«t^w%(wid  the» 

«re  the  town  prices},  make  cbieaper  aw^'VieVAjex  ioo^.    Kx^sv^^lte 
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Chriataias  reindeer  venison  is  tlie  only  good  meal,  and  is  the 
principal  dish  at  all  entertainments.  These  animals  form,  there- 
for^ a  valuable  stock  ;  and  at  present  one  is  worth  between  four 
lad  fife  dollarB,  which  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  price  of  a.  good 
When  one  considers  that  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  tine 
.  through  this  peninsula  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  English  miles  in 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  fifty,  with  scarcely  any  interrup- 
fon  from  cnltivation  ;  and  which  space  produces  such  a,  valuable 
stock,  with  pasture  fitted  to  it,  and  within  reach  of  markets  for  its 
one  cannot  help  asking  the  question,  whether  such  an 
isunense  and  evidently  not  worthless  territory  can  possibly  be 
tnmed  to  the  best  account,  for  human  wants,  and  to  the  country  to 
wUch  it  belongs,  in  the  bands  of  about  6000  Laplanders  (for  this 
ii  supposed  to  be  their  total  number),  actuated  by  no  motives  but 
ftelove  of  brandy  and  the  fear  of  the  wolf.  A  century  ago,  the 
SghUnds  of  Scotland,  which  now  contribute  so  large  a  supply  of 
>1  food  to  the  community,  were  less  valuable  than  this  tract 
w.  A  sheep  stock,  the  Fjelde  probably  never  could  carry  to 
rirantage ;  but  surely,  intelligent  active  men  like  our  Scotch 
i^pberds,  studying  the  nature  of  the  domesticated  reindeer,  and 
tblaining  extensive  and  defined  pasturages  for  them,  would  learn 
to  turn  them  to  better  account.  Ab  practical  shepherds,  these  poor 
Injilandera  are  so  imbecile  that  they  will  not  shoot  the  wolf,  which 
b  one  night  may  tear  a  flock  to  pieces,  but  seek  only  to  frighten 
or  if  from  him ;  and  not  from  cowardice,  since  they  will  Shoot 
tbe  bear,  but  from  a  superstitious  prejudice.  As  flocks  both  of 
Kin  and  red  deer  exist  wild  in  the  Fjelde,  the  devastation  of  tha 

~  m  tame  flocks,  properly  attended,  cannot  be  so  destructive  as 
to  prevent  reindeer-farming  from  being  carried  on  like  eheep- 
bnning  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Laplanders  pay  a 
trifling  scat  or  rent  to  the  Crown,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ia&.  I  have  heard  of  1500,  and  even  in  one  instance  of  4000 
iwd,  sa  belonging  to  one  person. 

November,  1834.  —  The  family  I  lodge  with  went  to  a  wedding 
MDe  days  ago.     The  feasting  will  continue  the  whole  week.     The 

«  CDStom  of  expensive  weddings  and  funerals,  among  country 
peoples  prevailed  formerly  very  much  in  Scotland ;  and  was  dis- 
fiwnienanced,  perhaps  not  very  wisely,  by  the  clergy.  It  is  in  fact 
beneficial  for  society  when,  either  to  be  married  or  buried  with 
Wpeetability,  some  considerable  expense  must  be  inauirei,  w\4. 
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consequently,  a  certain  previous  saving  and  industry  must  be 
exerted.  It  is  true  that  a  young  couple,  who  spend  on  their  mar- 
riage day  what  might  have  kept  their  house  for  twelve  months,  do 
what  people  in  a  higher  station  consider  very  imprudent ;  but  in 
acquiring  what  they  then  spend,  they  have  acquired  what  they 
cannot  spend  —  the  habit  of  saving  for  a  distant  object,  and  not 
living  from  day  to  day.  By  this  one  festivity,  too,  they  form  a 
bond  of  connexion  with  the  married  people  of  respectabihty  in 
their  own  station,  and  which  those  of  good  disposition  and  inten- 
tions retain  through  Hfe.  They  are  transferred  out  of  the  class  d 
the  young  and  thoughtless,  into  the  higher  class  of  the  steady  and 
careful.  The  penny  or  subscription  weddings,  common  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  deserved  much  greater  reprobation.  Among 
the  secondary  checks  upon  improvident  marriages  in  this  natipn, 
the  most  powerful  is,  that  in  the  Lutheran  Church  marriage  in-* 
eludes  two  distinct  ceremonies ;  the  betrothal,  and  the  final  cere- 
mony. The  one  precedes  the  other  generally  for  one,  two,  and 
often  for  several  years.  The  betrothed  parties  have,  in  the  eye 
of  law,  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  status,  as  well  as  in  society. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  custom,  so  beneficial  to  society,  should 
have  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  English  Church.  It  interposes  a 
seasonable  pause,  before*  young  parties  enter  into  the  expenses  of 
a  family  and  house.  It  gives  an  opportunity  of  discovering  any 
cause,  such  as  drunken  or  idle  habits,  or  poverty,  which  might 
make  the  marriage  unsuitable ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  proba« 
tionary  period,  it  is  not  without  its  good  effect  on  the  character 
and  temper  of  both  sexes.  If  we  reckon  the  prolific  age  of  a 
female  at  twenty-two  years,  or  from  eighteen  to  forty,  the  interval 
of  a  year  (and  in  the  less  opulent  classes  it  is  often  several)  alone 
reduces  to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  five  per  cent  the 
increase  of  population,  f 

*  It  may  be  news  to  the  sentimental  reader  to  be  informed  that  the  English 

expressions  "  true  love  "  and  "  true  lover  "  are  not  derived  from  the  sentiment 

or  passion  Love,  or  from  the  fidelity  of  the  Lover,  not  from  the  Scandinavian 

synonym  to  Amor,  but  from  the  synonym  to  Lex.    Our  word  love  is.  derived 

from  Lov,  Law  ;  and  the  true  from  troe,  to  contract,  plight ;  so  that  *•  troloved 

or  "  trolov  "  meant  originally  contracted  or  pledged  in  law  :  and  in  old  timtf 

a  man  might  be  a  "  true  lover  '*  to  his  bond  for  ten  pounds,  as  well  as  to  his 

sweetheart. 

t  The  betrothal  of  parties  long  before  the  actual  celebration  of  the  marriage 

pears  to  have  had  its  origin  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  fro** 

i  custom  of  all  the  young  men  going  out  on  piratical  expeditions  to  distant 
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Agricultural  labour,  also,  especially  on  the  simple  footing  on 
which  it  stands  in  Norway,  carries  within  itself  a  preventive  check 
on  the  excess  of  population ;  which  labour  applied  to  other  branches 
of  industry  has  not.  It  is  evident  at  once,  whether  the  land  upon 
which  the  labourer  is  employed  is  sufficient,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cmnstances,  to  yield  him  subsistence.  The  Norwegian  farmer 
does  not  pay  a  rent ;  nor  is  he  usually  employed  in  prospective 
improvements,  but  simply  in  raising  food,  so  that  he  can  see  at 
once  whether  the  land  is  sufficient  to  produce  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  his  labourers.  The  labour  in  husbandry  is  carried  on 
principally  by  housemen.  These  have  a  house  and  land,  generally  in 
life  rent,  for  which  they  pay  a  rent  principally  in  working  so  many 
days  upon  the  main  farm,  the  day's  work  being  valued  at  a  fixed 
rate.  No  proprietor  having,  for  instance,  four  such  housemen, 
and  finding  them  sufficient,  would  build  a  house,  and  give  away 
land  to  a  fifth,  for  work  which  he  did  not  want ;  and  no  labourer 
would  enter  upon  land  and  work  which  he  saw  would  not  give  him 
subsistence.  Manufacturing  labour  has  not  this  advantage.  The 
weaver  or  cutler  is  producing,  without  himself  or  his  employer 
seemg  whether  his  labour  is  to  produce  a  subsistence.  The  more 
he  produces,  the  more  he  may  counteract  his  object  by  glutting 
the  market.  Where  agriculture  is  carried  on  as  a  manufacture,  a 
succession  of  good  crops  may  also  glut  the  markets,  ruin  the 
tenants,  and  even  reduce  the  money  wages  of  the  labourer :  but, 
in  the  simple  Norwegian  system,  to  live  on  the  produce  of  the 

coontries.  Its  practical  effect  on  society  at  the  present  day  is  similar  to  what 
i*  80  b^tntifolly  described  by  Malthas  in  the  chapter  on  the  effects  which 
vould  result  to  society  from  the  prevalence  of  moral  restraint.  (See  chap.  2. 
hook  iv.  of  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.)  The  female  has  at  an  early 
>ge  her  certain  known  and  fixed  station  in  married  life,  although  that  station 
n»ay  not  be  entered  into  for  several  years.  Each  party  has  rights  in  law  over 
the  other,  which  cannot  be  broken  like  a  simple  private  engagement.  In  society 
^  enjoys  the  consideration  which  the  actual  marriage  would  give.  The 
Burnty  of  manners  towards  each  other  in  domestic  intercourse,  which  I  have 
>o  often  remarked,  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  this  often  long  state,  not  of 
courtship  exactly,  for  there  are  no  fears  or  doubts,  but  of  desire  to  please  and 
he  agreeable  to  each  other,  which  becomes  habitual  at  last,  and  continues  atlter 
the  parties  have  passed  over  from  this  into  the  married  state.  But  every  good 
^itsevlL  Among  the  unmarried  servants  in  husbandry,  who  are  waiting 
for  a  boose  and  land  to  settle  in,  as  housemen,  it  too  often  happens  that  the 
privileged  kindness  between  betrothed  parties  is  carried  too  far,  and  the  be- 
tiotbed  is  a  mother  before  she  is  a  wife.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  The 
K^enl  effect  is  undoubtedly  good  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  iL\\m\^T% 
rtladve  to  subsistence,  of  the  community  of  Norway. 

G  3 
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land  is  the  main  object ;  and  the  labourer  is  paid  in  land ;  a  gOod 
crop  is  an  unmingled  blessing :  neither  good  nor  bad  crops,  how- 
ever^ affect  the  proportion  of  population  to  the  land  that  can  in 
ordinary  seasons  subsist  it  It  is  amusing  to  recollect  the  bene- 
volent speculations,  in  our  Agricultural  Reports,  of  the  Sir  Johns 
and  Sir  Thomases  in  our  midland  counties  of  England,  for  better- 
ing the  condition  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  by  giving  them  at  a 
reasonable  rent  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  keep  a  cow  on,  or 
by  allowing  them  to  cultivate  the  slips  of  Land  on  the  road-side 
outside  of  their  hedges.  Here  respecting  an  estate  not  worth, 
perhaps,  forty  pounds  sterling  a-year,  —  I  shall  quote  the  firsi 
description  tiiat  comes  to  hand  in  the  Morgenblad  newspaper,  ai 
land  to  be  sold,  —  "  houses  for  housemen,  with  enclosed  land  tc 
each,  that  extends  to  the  keeping  of  two  cows  and  six  sheep  aU 
the  year,  and  to  the  sowing  of  one  and  a  half  ton  of  com  (the  ton 
is  half  an  imperial  quarter)  and  six  tons  of  potatoes."  This  1 
conceive  to  be  the  average  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourere 
in  Norway ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  are  without  two  cows,  or  an 
equivalent  number  of  sheep  Or  goats.  If  the  main  farm  is  too 
small  to  require  the  full  value  in  labour,  the  houseman  pays  the 
balance  in  money  earned  by  working  for  other  people,  and  by  the 
sale  of  his  surplus  produce.  From  four  to  six  dollars  is  the 
general  rent  of  such  holdings ;  and  they  are  usually  held  on  leases 
for  the  life  of  the  houseman  and  his  wife.  The  standard  of  living 
for  the  labourer's  family  being  so  high,  the  minimum  of  accommo- 
dation for  a  working  man's  family,  according  to  the  notions  and 
customs  of  the  country,  being  so  considerable,  the  unmarried  must 
wait,  as  house  servants,  until  a  houseman's  place  falls  vacant,  before 
they  can  marry. 

These  checks  against  excessive  population,  which  society  in 
every  state  seems  to  form,  as  it  were,  for  itself,  are  attended  in 
every  state  of  society  with  nearly  the  same  evil  consequences.  I^ 
London  and  Paris,  the  expense  of  a  family,  and  the  high  standard 
of  even  the  lowest  mode  of  living,  are  a  check  upon  improvident 
maiTiage ;  but  with  the  evil  of  a  greater  proportion  of  illegitimata 
births.  One-fourth,  or  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth,  of  th© 
children  bom  in  these  cities  are  illegitimate.*    In  Norway,  th© 

*  Stockholm,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  has  the  pre-eminence  over  all 

cj't/es  or  assemblages  of  mankind  in 'whichmaTi\BLgft\s\tf^!^.\ft\»^^^'ea^ 

or  moral  institution,  in  the  disregard  showci  Xo  it.    In  X'^'fc  ^^«i  \^^,  ^^  '^ 
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produce  tbe  aame  effects.  The  pj'oportion  of  illegi- 
timale  to  legitimate  children  is  about  one  in  five.  In  one  parish, 
Sundal,  in  Nordmor,  it  was,  in  the  five  years  from  1826  to  1830, 
and  this  proportion,  though  I  have  not  here  the 
ueans  of  Terifyiag  the  conjecture,  exceeds  probahlj  that,  in  tLe 
tSBte  period,  of  the  most  dissipated  manufoctnring  pariah  in  Man- 
dieeter  or  London  :  jet  it  was  in  a.  country  parish  of  2,400 
inhabitantB,  without  a  town,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
rewrt  of  shipping,  or  quartering  of  troops,  or  other  obvions  cause. 
What  should  be  inferred  from  these  facts  ?  Simply  that  the  con- 
TCnticDal  restraints  upon  marriage  happened  to  be  in  too  strong 
operation  during  that  period  ;  that  houses  and  assured  subsistence, 
Kcording  to  the  habits  of  the  country,  for  a  family,  happened  to 
be  US  scarce  as  in  any  parish  of  London  or  Paris,  and  produced 
the  same  effects.  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  houses 
nd  land  to  inhabitants  in  this  parish  in  1825.  It  will  give  some 
ide»  of  the  distribution  of  property  :  —  Number  of  inhabitants, 
2,465 ;  number  of  estates  entered  (matriculated)  for  scat  or  land 
tu,  95 ;  number  of  actual  proprietors  cultivating  their  own  land, 
121  i  number  of  tenants  cultivating  land,  for  rent,  47  ;  number  of 
IwUBcmen  with  land,  114. 

The  evils  of  illegitimacy  are  alleviated  to  the  offspring  by 
tliB  slate  of  the  law  in  Norway.  Children  are  not  only  rendered 
legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  as  in 
Ilie  Scotch  law  ;  but  the  father  may,  previous  to  his  contracting 
*  marriage  with  any  other  party,  declare,  by  a  particular  act, 
tliat  his  children  are  to  be  held  legitimate.  This  is  very  generally 
flone;  and  these  children  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  those  bom 
•tier  marriage,  and  share  in  his  property.  I  believe  there  are 
inelMces  of  ciiildren  being  left  to  the  miseries  of  illegitimacy  if  the 
tuher  has  property. 

December  10.  —  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  long  dark- 
ness of  these  northern  nights,  and  the  short  intense  snowy  light  of 
iay  suddenly  breaking  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  again  all  is  darkness. 
I^e  contrast  is  so  great  in  so  short  a  time,  that  one  might  fancy 

•mion  of  illegitimate  children,  born  in  Stockholm,  to  the  total  number  of 
binli),  wag  iu  1  to  2-36  ;  and  Che  5  years  from  1824  to  1830  showed  a  pro[)or- 
^  ytrj  liltla  different.  What  may  it  have  been  in  Otaheite  In  thoee  years  ? 
TifTe  mint  be  Bomelhing  Terj  peciUiar  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  Swedish 
Mion,  or  in  Ibut  of  the  lower  classes,  with  regard  to  the  meaas  of  subsisting 
l&mily. 
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the  roll  of  the  planet  from  light  into  darkness  was  felt  as  well  b 
seen.  He  must  have  been  a  bold  man  who  first  inhabited  a  norti: 
em  latitude  in  winter. 

December.  —  In  talking  of  the  pressure  of  the  English  poor 
rates  upon  landed  property,  and  of  the  system  of  supporting  eve] 
the  able-bodied  pauper  in  some  counties  out  of  the  poor-rate,  w> 
forget  to  take  into  consideration,  that  this  evil  is  in  a  great  mea 
sure  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  English  landed  property ;  and 
enormous  as  it  is,  has  its  compensating  good.  England  is  the  onlj 
country  in  the  world  which  draws  its  whole  supply  of  fuel  fron 
below  the  soiL  In  all  other  countries  the  extent  of  land  produdng 
fire-wood  is  very  large.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-fifth  oi 
France  is  so  occupied.  When  we  consider  that  a  crop  of  trees  can 
scarcely  be  cut  oftener  than  once  in  twenty  years,  so  that  the  wood 
consumed  by  twenty-five  millions  of  peopk  in  a  year  is  but  i 
twentieth  part  of  what  necessarily  occupies  the  soil,  the  proportion 
of  one-fifth  seems  not  over-rated.  The  effects,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes,  of  this  difierence,  are  very  important :  th€ 
English  poor-rate,  and  the  support  of  even  able-bodied  paupers^  it 
one  of  them :  a  smaller  evil  accompanying  an  incomparably  greater 
good.  All  the  land  occupied  in  other  countries  in  the  growth  of 
fuel  crops,  be  it  less  or  more,  is  necessarily  scattered  over  the  ter- 
ritory. Every  parish,  e'^ery  farm,  must  have  its  fire-wood  within 
itself,  or  at  an  easy  distance,  it  being  too  bulky  for  distant  carriage. 
The  preparing  of  this  fuel,  the  felling,  lopping,  cross-cutting,  draw- 
ing out  of  the  woods,  barking,  sawing,  cleaving,  carting,  measuring, 
storing,  are  operations  going  on  the  whole  year  round  in  every 
neighbourhood  and  every  household.  It  is  not  labour  of  skill  con* 
fined  to  any  particular  class,  like  the  mining  and  water-carriage  oi 
coals ;  nor  is  much  of  it  hard  labour,  fit  only  for  the  young  and 
able-bodied.  It  is  a  general  labour-fund  for  all  the  working  clasfl; 
to  which,  in  every  neighbourhood,  the  poor  can  turn  at  all  seasons^ 
and  which  is  at  every  map's  door ;  and  to  which  even  the  pooi 
themselves,  in  the  wood-burning  countries,  must  contribute.  It  u 
in  effect  a  poor-rate.  We  are  not  fully  sensible  in  England  of  al 
the  advantages  we  enjoy,  from  being  so  richly  provided  with  a  fue! 
drawn  from  below  the  soil.  We  generally  consider  it  only  wit! 
reference  to  our  manufactures;  not  to  our  household  affairs.  Wooc 
is  very  expensive  firing,  even  if  got  for  nothing.  The  labour  anc 
expense  of  preparing  it  for  fuel,  the  perpetual  chop,  chop,  chopping! 
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IH^mg  in  every  family,  amount  to  a  tax  heavier  tlian  a  poor- 
iite.  In  this  neighbourhood,  where  every  form  has  either  vrood 
nitiiin  itself,  or  has  the  right  to  take  it  from  the  common  forest 
>iliua  ft  mile'a  distance,  the  fathom  of  six  cubic  feet  of  billets  for 
tte  Sre  costs  rax  orCs,  or  4s.  6d.  sterling.     This  value  of  coals  in 

«d  country  would  go  further  than  the  same  of  wood  here  :  that 
^  if  cools  were  Tised  in.  stoves,  and  with  the  eame  economy. 

In  Dronthiem,  firewood  of  fir  costs  in  general  eight  or  ten  orts, 
Ud  birchwood  one-third  more.  In  a  amall  house  of  the  middle 
ihffl  of  people  there,  the  year's  fuel  will  cost  from  seven  to  ten 
praada  sterling.  In  other  wood-burning  countries,  as  in  France, 
Ae  coat  of  keeping  one  room  comfortably  warm,  on  an  average  of 
StiuttioDB,  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  francs  a-year.  In  this  neigh- 
mrhood,  I  consider  the  price  to  be  the  miuimum,  owing  to  the 
(bondance  of  wood  and  of  cheap  labour.  The  greater  part  of  the 
W,  by  far,  is  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour,  laid  out  in  the  neigh- 
fauhood  where  the  wood  is  consumed.  It  is  perhaps  too  moderate 
'nale,  that  in  every  parish  in  Europe,  excepting  in  England, 
treryfire  that  smokes  all  winter  pays  fifteen  shillings  to  the  work- 
ing |K>or,  and  generally  to  those  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
^Ung  cities  into  the  account,  it  is  probably  much  more.  This  is 
poor-rate  of  those  countries.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
Jfcantage  of  her  coal  fuel ;  but  must  take  with  it  the  accompnny- 
■g  flvil  of  a  poor-rate  to  support  even  the  able-bodied  labourer  in 
•Bbandry  who  is  out  of  work.  If  we  can  imagine  every  country 
linah  and  every  town  in  Engl  nd  u  ng        d  f    1  only  w  at 

fcfl  that  there  would  be  a  nev  end  n  pply  of  w  k  n  ry 
Wrict,  which  would  supersed    ail  p  es    pt  n    f     th 

The  fuel  of  England         a  nly  erapl  y    a  mu  h  lirg 
l^ttl,  and  a  much  greater  pr  p    t   n    f   h    p  pula         d       tly 
'  1  indirectly,  taking  into  ace  unt   h    manufa    u         ii       g  by 

■gency,  than  if  the  fuel,  as   n      h  u  tn  s,  wa    w  od    nly  , 

I  the  emplojTnent  is  difi'erently  distributed.  It  goes  to  the  sup- 
<tt  of  branches  of  the  population  bred  to  their  particular  lines  of 

naeaa,  and  living  in  particular  districts;  and  not  to  the  support 

'tiieordinary  working  population  all  over  the  country,  as  in  wood- 
Qniing  countries.  The  diatribulion  of  the  wealth  and  eraploy- 
•Mtof  a  country  bos  ranch  more  to  do  than  the  amount  with  the 
Kll-lMing  and  condition  of  the  people.  The  wealth  and  employ- 
teit  of  the  British  nation  tar  exceed  thoae  of  aii'j  ottiw  uiitwia'. 
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yet  in  no  country  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  sua 
in  pauperism  and  wretchedness.  We  may  conceive  two  commu 
nities,  consisting  each  of  ten  individuals,  one  possessing  a  capits 
of  1000/.,  the  other  of  10,000/.  There  can  be  no  question  but  th 
most  wealth  and  the  most  employment  is  in  the  latter  society ;  ba 
if  the  1000/.  of  the  first  are  so  distributed  that  each  individual  ha 
100/.,  and  in  the  latter  the  10,000/.  belong  entirely  to  oneindi 
vidual,  and  the  other  nine  are  working  to  him  for  subsistence  a 
the  lowest  rate  to  which  competition  for  his  employment' can  re 
duce  their  labour,  which  is  the  best  distribution  of  wealth  for  th< 
happiness  of  these  communities?  which  is  the  best  constitutec 
state  of  society  ?  The  distribution  of  the  employment  of  providing 
this  necessary  of  life,  fuel,  is  by  nature  so  determined  in  England 
^  that  only  particular  classes  of  labourers  in  particular  districts  can 
partake  in  it ;  and  as  a  small  counterbalance  to  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  property  derives  in  all  other  ways  from  this  gift  d 
nature,  we  may  reckon  the  necessity  of  finding  work,  or  subsist- 
ence if  work  cannot  be  found,  for  a  considerable  number  of  able- 
bodied  labourers  in  the  nation.  The  general  use  of  coal  as  fuel| 
and  the  suppression  of  monastic  establishments  in  England,  took 
place  in  the  same  generation ;  and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
account  for  the  pauperism  which  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  attempted  to  remedy,  by  the  abstraction 
of  this  general  branch  of  labour  from  the  ordinary  occupation  of 
the  labouring  poor,  than  by  the  loss  of  a  few  porringers  of  victuals 
from  the  doors  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  institution  of  a  poor-rate  in  England  is  coeval  with  the  general 
introduction  of  coal  as  fuel.  The  finding  of  work  for  able-bodied 
labourers,  or  subsistence  if  work  cannot  be  found,  seems  a  neces- 
sary drawback  attached  to  the  additional  value  given  to  all  pro- 
perty by  this  valuable  fuel.  » 

December, —  There  is  something  pleasing  and  picturesque  io 
the  primitive  old-fashioned  household  ways  of  the  Norwegian 
gentry.  The  family  room  is  what  we  may  fancy  the  haU  to  have 
been  in  an  English  manor-house  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The 
floor  is  sprinkled  with  fresh  bright  green  leaves  which  have  s 
lively  eifect;  every  thing  is  clean  and  shining;  an  eight-day  dock 
stands  in  one  corner,  a  cupboard  in  another ;  benches  and  straight- 
backed  wooden  chairs  ranged  around  the  room  ;  and  all  the  family 
occupations  are  going  on,  and  exhibit  curious  and  interesting  con- 
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IfBEts  of  ancient  manners,  with  modern  refinement,  and  even 
elegsnee.  The  carding  of  wool  or  flaxia  going  on  in  one  corner; 
liro  or  three  spinning  wheeb  are  at  work  near  the  stove  ;  and  a 
Toimg  lady  will  get  up  from  these  old-fashioned  occupatioDB,  take 
ler  guitar  in  the  window  seat,  and  play  and' sing,  or  gallopade  the 
length  of  the  room  with  a  sister,  in  a  way  that  shows  tliat  these 
ntidem  accomplishments  have  been  as  well  taught  as  the  more 
bciuely  employments.  The  breakfast  is  laid  out  on  a  tray  at  one 
end  of  this  room,  which  is  usually  spacious,  occupying  the  breadth 
ntlhe  house,  and  lighted  from  both  sides.  People  do  not  sit  down 
to  this  meal,  which  consists  of  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  smoked 
meit,  saus^es,  dried  fish,  with  the  family  tankard,  generally  of 
Hussive  silver,  full  of  ale,  and  with  decanters  of  French  and  Nor- 
■^ui  brandy,  of  which  the  gentlemen  take  a  glass  at  this  repast. 
This  is  the  breakfast  of  old  times  in  England.  The  coffee  is  taken 
bjitaslf  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  generally  in  the  bed-room. 
^iiaie  the  gentlemen  are  walking  about,  conversing  aud  taking  ' 
liKakfaat,  the  mistress  is  going  in  and  out  on  her  family  affairs, 
tovsnts  enter  for  orders,  neighbours  drop  in  to  hear  or  tell  the 
lews,  the  children  are  learning  their  catechism,  or  waltzing  in  the 
iunbeama  in  their  own  corner;  and  the  whole  is  such  a  lively 
uimated  scene,  without  bustle  or  confusion,  all  is  so  nice  and 
tiright,  and  the  manners  of  people  towards  each  other  in  family 
utercoorse  are  so  amiable,  and  with  such  a  strain  of  good  breed- 
wg,  that  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
domeatic  life  of  the  Norwegians  will  find  an  hour  very  agreeable 
iaihe  family  room. 

HenembeT  20.  —  The  good  manners  of  the  people  to  each  other 
"9  very  striking,  and  extend  lower  among  the  ranks  of  society  in 
fte  community  than  in  other  countries.  There  seem  none  so  ua- 
toltivaied  or  rude,  as  not  to  know  and  observe  among  themselves 
•lie  fwaia  of  politeness.  The  brutality,  and  tough  way  of  talking 
te  and  living  with  each  other,  characteristic  of  our  lower  classes, 
Wb  BOt  found  here.  It  is  going  too  far  for  a  stranger  to  say  there 
»  no  Tulgarity ;  this  being  partly  relative  to  conventional  usages, 
of  «bich  he  can  know  but  little :  but  there  is  evidently  an  uncom- 
mon eqaolity  of  manners  among  all  ranks  ;  and  the  general 
Wmdard  is  not  low.  People  have  not  two  sets  of  manners,  as  we 
•w  in  England  among  persons  even  far  above  the  middle  class : 
one  set  for  home  use  —  rude,  selfish,  and  freq^uentlj  eucl^  -,  tt.\i4 
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another  set  for  company — stiff,  constrained,  too  formally  polite,  an^ 
evidently  not  habitual.  The  manners  here  are  habitually  good 
even  among  the  lower  ranks.  It  is  possible  that  the  general  dif 
fusion  of  property  (the  very  labourers  in  husbandry  possessiai 
usually  life«rents  of  their  land)  may  have  carried  down  with  it  tbu 
feelings,  and  self-respect,  and  consideration  for  others  that  we  ex- 
pect for  ourselves,  which  prevail  among  the  classes  possessing 
propierty,  although  of  a  larger  extent  in  other  countries,  and  which 
constitute  politeness.  It  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  naturally  mild 
and  amiable  character  of  this  people ;  and,  perhaps,  also  to  their 
having  retained  in  their  secluded  glens  many  usages  and  forms  of 
politeness  which  once  prevailed  generally  in  the  good  society  of 
ancient  Europe,  but  have  been  properly  discarded  as  unnecessary 
restraints  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  educated  and  refined  classes 
of  modern  society ;  although  when  these  forms  and  usages  are,  by 
the  spirit  of  imitation,  banished  from  the  secondary  classes  alsO) 
among  whom  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  the  refinement  and  cul' 
tivation  that  renders  them  unnecessary,  the  improvement  is  not 
always  happy.  Among  these  usages,  exploded  now  in  other 
countries,  that  which  first  strikes  the  stranger  is,  that,  on  getting 
up  from  table,  each  person  goes  round  the  whole  company,  and 
shakes  hands  with  every  one,  with  the  complimentary  phrase^ 
"  Tak  for  mad," — thanks  for  the  meal ;  or  **  Wei  bekomme," — may 
it  do  you  good.  This  form  is  universal.  The  infant  is  taught  to 
make  its  bow  or  curtsey  to  its  mother,  and  say,  ''Tak  for  mad.'' 
The  husband  and  wife  shake  hands  and,  say  *'  Tak  for  mad"  to 
each  other.  In  a  large  party  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  dance 
around  the  table,  every  one  going  round  to  pay  the  compliment 
I  have  observed  that  it  is  paid  to  the  smallest  child  at  table,  as 
gravely  and  ceremoniously  as  to  grown  people.  In  the  treatment 
of  children,  they  seem  not  to  make  that  difference  which  we  do 
between  the  child  and  the  grown-up  person ;  and  which  divides 
life  often  into  two  parts,  little  connected  with  each  other.  The 
children  seem,  from  the  first,  to  be  treated  with  consideration 
and  respect,  like  grown  persons.  They  are  not,  on  that  accounti 
little  old  men  and  prim  little  ladies  ;  but  are  wild,  romping,  joy- 
ous creatures,  giving  as  small  annoyance  or  trouble  as  children  can 
do.  "  Tak  for  sidste"  is  another  exploded  form  of  politeness,  still 
universal  here.  It  means,  "thanks  fox  l\ve  ^\^«a\«^ W-aA Ctom 
j^our  company  the  last  time  we  meC     It  \s  ^  c.Q\xv^iMsx^\iX  ^l  ^ 
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(BgnilioD,  which  it  would  be  extremely  rude  to  neglect.     The 

a  people  give,  Tak  for  sidste,  to  the  Swedish  peasatita  of 

ftmleland,  who  have  come  across  the  Fjelde,  and  whom  they  have 

Saiainly  not  seen  since  the  preceding  year's  aaow ;  and  then  poa- 

Ijblj  only  in  taking  a  dram  together.     A  labourer  never  passea 

toother  at  work,  or  at  lus  meal,  without  a  complimentary  expres- 

lion,  wishing  him  luck  in  his  labour,  or  good  from  his  meal.     la 

Jtion  to  these,  perhaps  not  altogether  useless,  forma,  there  are 

ordinary  inquiries  after  friends  at  home,  and  compliments  and 

RnembranceB  sent  and  received,  in  due  abundance. 

f  This  high  estimate  of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  country  may 

ipeir  inconsistent  with  the  statements,  of  other  travellers,  repre- 

females,  even  in  the  highest  classes,  as  holding  a.  lower 

P^tioa  in  society  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Dr.  Clarke 

ilioDB,  that  they  do  ranch  work  which,  with  us,  in  any  claaa  of 

ety  above  the  lowest,  would  be  considered  servant's  drudgery, 

nh  ea  not  sitting  down  at  enlertainroents,  but  waiting  on  the 

alfi!  and  one  lively  traveller  in  Norway,   Derwent  Conway, 

cans  the  life  of  a  Norwegian  friiken,  or  young  lady  of  rank,  little 

'£t  than  that  of  an  English  chambermaid.     He  tells  of  one 

:ea  sending  an  apology  for  not  accepting  of  an  invitation,  as  it 

'  slaughter  month,  and  she  had  to  stay  at  home  to  make  the 

ifc-puddings.     If  we  inspect  the  arrangements  in  Norway  with 

^ird  to  property,  this  apparent  inconsistency  will  disappear; 

"  the  female  sex  will  be  found  to  have  in  fact  more  to  do  with 

real  business  of  life,  and  with  those  concerns  which  require 

til  exertion  and  talent,  than  women   of  the   same  class  in 

Norway  the  land,  as  already  observed,  is  parcelled  out  into 
I  estates,  affording  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  in  a  mode- 
degree  the  elegancies  of  civilised  life ;  but  nothing  more, 
^th  a  population  of  910,000  inhabitants,  about  the  year  1819, 
ttwe  were  41,656  estates.  "We  must  compare  this  proportion  of 
fppulation  to  landed  property,  with  the  proportion  in  Scotland 
ikont  the  same  period,  in  order  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the 
ent  state  and  condition  of  the  middle  and  lovrer  classes,  in 
two  small  countries.  The  population,  in  1822,  of  Scotland 
3,093,456,  of  whom  those  holding  landed  property,  aa  ftea- 
feUers^  araouoted  to  3,987.  Of  these,  also,  many  did  not  acVu^Ci-j 
iuess  land,   but  held  Setitious  votes,  two  or  three  on  one  tstaVe- 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  estates  afforded  no  freehold  qualificatioi 
and  therefore  2,987  cannot,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  exact  nombe] 
Suppose  we  triple  it,  to  cover  all  omissions.  We  should  still  hay 
only  8,961  estates  of  land  in  Scotland.  But  if  the  population  o; 
Scotland  of  2,093,456  had  held  the  same  interest  in  the  soil  whidi 
the  910,000  of  Norway  have  in  the  land  of  their  country,  there 
would  be  95,829  estates  in  Scotland  —  one  for  every  22,  instead 
of  one  for  every  700,  of  the  population.  In  a  country  in  which 
soil  and  climate  are  so  unfavourable  to  agriculture  as  in  Norway, 
the  income  of  these  small  estates  cannot  be  considerable ;  and  as 
the  produce  is  consumed  in  the  family,  unless  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  paying  taxes,  and  buying  groceries,  — -  and  much  if 
done  by  bartering,  —  the  owners  themselves  cannot  perhaps  tell 
the  yearly  worth  of  their  estates.  The  salaiies  of  such  publio 
functionaries  as  mUst,  from  the  nature  of  their  offices,  be  rathtt 
above  than  below  the  ordinary  scale  of  income  of  the  gentry  of  the 
coimtry,  will  probably  give  the  best  idea  of  what  is  a  sufficient 
income  in  the  higher  class.  An  Amtman,  who,  like  the  Frendb 
Frefet,  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  province,  and  ranks  with  i 
major-general,  has  a  salary  of  1600  dollars,  or  320L  sterling.  He 
has  also  a  house  and  land  generally  in  his  province,  attached  to 
his  Amt,  but,  as  he  must  keep  at  least  two  clerks  at  his  owo 
expense,  his  income  cannot  be  reckoned  above  1600  dollars.  A 
Foged,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  police,  of  the  collection  of  tazefl^ 
of  the  Crown  estates  or  interests,  and  of  all  public  concerns  in  a 
district  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  has  a  salary  of  800 
dollars.  A  member  of  Storthing  is  allowed,  as  a  suitable  mainte- 
nance when  attending  that  assembly,  two  dollars  and  a  half  daily; 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  900  dollars  yearly.  It  may  be  concluded 
from  these  incomes,  that  800  or  900  dollars  are  about  the  incomes 
of  the  highest  class  of  landed  proprietors.  These  small  estates  are 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  glens,  and  lakes,  and  fiords,  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  and  are  at  great  distances  from  towns,  or  even 
the  nearest  country  shop.  Every  article,  consequently,  that  can 
be  required  in  a  twelvemonth  must  be  thought  of  and  provided. 
The  house,  like  a  ship  going  round  the  world,  must  be  victualled 
and  provided  for  a  year  at  once.  There  is  no  sending  to  the  next 
shop  for  salt,  or  tea,  or  sealing  wax,  or  whatever  may  be  wanted, 
as  the  next  shop  is  probably  forty  miles  off.  It  requires  no  ordi- 
Jiarjr  exertion  of  judgment  to  provide  o\xloi  a  «»m"a3i!iSxi<WMafc^'^ 
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I^N^K^  in  a,  family  for  that  period,  and  not  too  mnell^^^^ 

letttenant  of  a  ahip  of  war  prides  himself  on  doing  this  for  a  1 

emonth's  cruise ;  the  female  who  does  it  for  a  household, 

]g  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  with  limited  means,  cannot  stand  ' 

)w  position  in  society  ;  her  mental  powers  and  intelHgence 

t  be  leas  awakened  than  those  of  the  female  of  Britain,  wlio 

ily  to  think  for  the  week,  and  send  to  the  next  street  for 

is  wanted  when  the  want  occurs.     In  the  real  huainess  of 

,  their  influence  on  those  concerns  which  occupy  the  male  sex, 

male  sex  in  Norway  stands  on  higher  ground  tban  among 

per  ranks  in  Britain,  and  has  a  more  active  and  important 

I  perform.   The  qaestion  is  not  whether  the  females  of  fami-  ' 

I  Norway  of  the  higher  class,  with  incomes  not  generally 

ling  800  dollars,  have  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  females 

gland,  whose  families  have  not  in  general  under  perhaps 

a  year.     Such  a  question  answers  itself.     But  the  question 

Ether,  in  the  very  peculiar  state  of  society  in  Norway  with 

'  to  property,  the  females  hold  a  just  position  in  society,  have 

ifluence  and  participation  in  its  affairs  which  devetope  their 

I  powers,  and  place  them  as  inteUigent  beings  in  a  suitable  ' 

n  to  the  other  sex.     If  one  considers  how  little  of  the  real 

esof  life  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  complicated  and  extensive 

of  the  different  kinds  of  property,  is  ever  understood  by  the 
s  of  any  family  above  the  middle  class,  and  how  entirely 
ime  is  occupied  with  objects  of  amusement  only,  the  advan- 
B  intelligent  beings  having  business  and  duties  to  perform,  is 
'  on  the  aide  of  the  Norwegian  females.  In  the  secondary 
I  of  music,  dancing,  dressing,  they  are  not  deficient.  They 
intnrolly  pleasing  voices,  and  in  every  family,  in  every 
t  ringing  and  dancing  are  going  on  all  the  winter  evening. 
ia  taught  in  the  country  by  the  organists  attached  to  each 
,  and  seems,  as  well  as  dancing,  to  be  more  generally  under- 
lad  practised  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  In  taste  and 
)f  dressing,  the  best  account  that  can  be  given  is,  that  they 
D  mnch  in  our  taste,  that  a  traveller  from  Britain,  unless  he 
In-milliner  travelling  for  orders,  would  not  be  struck  by  any 
irity.  In  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  foreign  country, 
Kt  unobservant  is  struck  with  something  in  the  arraageia«.Tit 

hair,  in  the  colours  worn,  in  the  kind  of  taste  aiid  etyVe  o1 
^^rent  /rom  what  bis  eye  is  used  to  at  home  •.  tut  a.  "Sot- 
'Bdjr,^ang  or  old,  might  n-ali;  into  a  room,  in  Sco\\oxvi  W     J 

»-  I 
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England,  withoat  attracting  anj  notice  on  account  of  her  dress  or 
appearance. 

The  observation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  at  the  entertainments  in 
Dronthiem  and  Christiania,  the  ladies  waited  on  the  gaests,  and 
did  the  offices  proper  to  servants  in  England,  was  naturally 
suggested  by  his  seeing  only  the  entertainments  given  to  him  by 
a  few  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  families  of  those  towns,  at  which, 
very  probably,  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  foreign  habits  and 
modes  of  living,  may  be  blended  not  very  harmoniously  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Norwegian.  In  this  back  country,  the  incon- 
gruity would  not  have  struck  him,  because  every  thing  is  in 
keeping  with  that  simplicity  of  living,  which  would  make  it  not  at 
all  remarked,  except  for  its  spirit  of  hospitality,  that  the  ladies 
were  attending  on  their  guests. 

December. — Norway  possesses  an  island,  Berend  Island,  situated 
between  Spitzbergen  and  North  Cape,  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  the  latter,  which  would  be  very  interesting  to 
the  geologist,  and  is  not  altogether  so  inaccessible  as  he  may 
suppose.  It  is  about  thirty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and 
presents  a  formation  totally  different  from  the  primary  rocks  d 
which  the  Norwegian  peninsula,  and,  it  is  understood,  Spitzbergen 
and  other  polar  lands,  are  composed.  The  whole  island  appears 
to  be  a  mass  of  coaL  It  is  not  the  fossil  wood,  brown  coal,  or  sor- 
turbrand,  found  in  Iceland,  Crermany,  and  some  parts  of  the  west  of 
England,  but  mineral  coaL  The  merchants  of  Tromsoe  and  of  Ham- 
merfest  send  out  vesseb  occasionally  to  the  ice  in  pursuit  of  the 
white  bear  and  walrus ;  and  they  sometimes  bring  back  a  quantity 
of  these  coals,  which  crop  out  in  the  very  cliff,  and  are  got  at  with* 
out  any  difficulty.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  leave  a -few  men  to 
winter  in  this  island,  in  order  to  kill  the  white  bears  which  come 
there  on  the  icebergs ;  but  in  two  or  three  instances  they  have 
been  unfortunate,  the  whole  party  having  been  found  dead  on  the 
return  of  the  vessels.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect 
less  of  extreme  cold  than  of  scurvy ;  and  of  the  people  not  being 
under  discipline,  indulging  too  freely  in  strong  food  and  ^irit8» 
and  taking  no  exercise.  The  very  respectable  proprietor  of 
Steenkjaer  Gaard,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  wintered  about 
fourteen  jears  ago  in  Berend  Island  with  a  party  of  five  men.  He 
^as  then  a  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  Haoimietie^V  ^>a^  ^^  ^ent  cot 
w^'M  the  party  on  speculation  for  \\ie  ipxff^osfc  o^  >sS^Mi"^  ^Xsi^fc 
^ean?  daring  the  fvinter.     They  took  NviX^i  tJ^iem  «» \ixA  wA  ^ 
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the  bland  in  September,  and  laken  back 

speculation  did  not  Bucceed,  as  they  killed  only 

I  thought  at  first  it  must  lie  the  walrus  that 

sought  to  catch,  the  white  bear  being  described  by 

onr  Toyi^ers  as  too  formidable  an  animal  to  speculate  upon.     But 

these  descriptions  appear  incorrect.     Almost  every  year  vessels  go 

tolheice  on  this  bnsiness;  and  two  men  with  lances  can  always 

|Ofa)atch  the  animal  without  difficulty,  one  taking  him  in  front, 

d  the  other  oa  the  side.     They  sometimes  use  small  dogs,  as  in 

iKting  the  common  bear  in  Norway.     In  all  the  ursine  tribe 

(moat  tender  parts  are  those  behind,  exposed  when  they  walk, 

Idare  Tolnerable  even  by  the  smaller  animals.     Wheii  the  dogs 

A,  and  attack  the  hear  behind,  he  sits  down  instinctively  to 

»er  his  hind  parts,  and  to  defend  himself  with  his  fore  paws. 

(The  proprietor  of  Steenkjter  told  me  that,  excepting  for  three 

ip,  they  did  not  find  the  cold  intolerable,  or  much  beyond  what 

«j  bad  been  used  to  at  Haramerfest.    The  coals,  which  they  took 

MD  under  the  soil  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  were  exactly  like 

B  Email  Newcastle  coals,  but  what  is  quarried  out  of  the  cliff  ia 

tki^  pieces,  like  Scotch  coal.     It  is  very  sulphurous.     They 

ied  to  bum  it  in  their  stove,  but  were  nearly  suffocated  one  night 

their  beds,  by  the  vapour  escaping  into  their  hut,  and  having 

fcaty  of  drift  wood  for  fuel,  they  did  not  use  it  again.     This  coal 

been  occasionally  used  by  the  English  company  which  ia 

ipiged  in  a  mining  concern  of  copper  ore  at  Alten.     It  has  also 

occasionally  brought  to  Dronthiem.     The  locality  is  remark- 

for  such  a  mass.    It  is  a  treasure  totally  useless  in  an  econo- 

1  point  of  yiew,  bnt  it  might  furnish  the  naturalist  with 

Bhsble  facta. 

December.  —  This  has  been  a  busy  monlb  in  our  little  town. 
Ibe  fair,  to  which  it  owes  its  esistence,  is  held  during  the  fii-at 
iwe  weeks  of  December.  Small  vessels  arrive  daily  with  bales  of 
Wed  flab  (the  sethe  or  gadus  virens),  pickled  herrings,  and  gooda 
1  kinds,  from  Dronthiem.  The  country  proprietors  from  the 
Pie  glens  come  down  with  horses,  cheese,  butter,  and  other 
induce  of  their  farms,  which  they  sell  or  barter  for  their  year's 
l^plj  of  fish  and  groceries  ;  but  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  fair  is 
conilant  coming  and  going  of  long  strings  or  carafaaa  tA 
Wwred  hedges,  thirtj-  or  forty  together,  which  in  a\»a\iii  e-iaCOi^ 
-!i>ie  large  coSins.     These  belong  to  the  Jemte\aT\4&iB,  \ii.- 
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r;i<('iiiitfiI«cS»r»£jp«nB 
dlwoe  i-ksL  0ba&a^  de  g:dbaa.    I  fyjtrrmt  m 

0A^ii^U^  m  ytk  fHfMic^  as  at  our  hix%, 
Hk^  «sHr»  4)i#  Hwaaehrea,  I  lacve 
Jiwhoftent^ii  pckitf  of  wbflMi  are  lieee  danm^  ibe  fin^mtfedi^^iii 
4«^^  affwt«4  wi&  fi^ufv  eitiher  oa  dalj  cr  oC';  jel  ikt  A 
«>;^{ffMP  M  aaj  ti»ag  lot  icriet.  Tbe  onlj  nfiridadb  I  bsve  «a 
tliP<*f/>CPj|^]7  Annk^  or  is  tbe  state  in  winck  wrll  rliil  miiiwi 
V^  jieit^  0ta^^l[^«mf  tloDii^  the  streets  of  Edinbor]^  creijdq 
ftr«  ilM  Ixkfriaiiders^  Tbej  are  selliiig  ddns^  gloves,  and  wd 
inlktif  and  ron  to  tbe  ifnit  shop  witii  their  fiiends  tiie  moaa 
ih^  dfSpMie  <yf  an  article.  Yet  these  people  hare  an— rthfng  ■sal 
nif^mi  ihtsm*  I  wished  to  boj  a  pair  of  snov-bools  of  rdnfa 
tkm  itp  draw  or<T  mj  own  in  trarelling.  A  La|dander  han^ 
ntk^  thre«  orts  for  them,  I  offered  two  orts  twelre,  tfimtwig  \ 
hikA  two  prices,  like  other  dealos  abroad ;  bet  the  man  instaad 
walk^l  awaj  eridentlj  hart  at  such  a  supposition.  I  hare  had  t 
opportnnjtj,  from  being  acquainted  with  the  local  anthoritiefl^  ( 
aiie^ntolniog  tbe  amount  of  delinquencies  committed  doring  the£u] 
Th^e  has  been  one  case  of  theft,  one  of  driving  a  sledge  withd 
IkjIIs,  and  thus  injuring  a  woman,  one  of  bringing  a  diseased  0 
glan^leri^l  horse  for  sale.  This  is  not  a  formidable  catalogue  ft 
su<;h  an  occasion.  The  division  of  property  among  the  children  hi 
not|  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  brought  the  fair-goin 
pn(;plo  in  Norway  to  the  state  of  the  fair-going  people  in  Jrelaad 
If  till)  difitillation  of  spirits  from  potatoes  were  allowed  to  tb 
Irhh  peoplo  an  here,  where  every  one  laoy  ^?»\3\  ^\i\io\st  restric 
Viw/  what  would  be  the  consequence?    T\ie  ^\icAa  iMb^ooTL  ^^^ 
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k  drunk  for  tlie  first  furCniglit ;  but  the  perinaneat  coosequencea 
Inight  possibly  be  beaeficial.  It  would  give  a  positive  value  to  a 
mass  of  property,  the  potatoe  crop,  which  has  now  only  the 
kind  of  negative  value  of  being  consumed  by  man  and  pig,  in 
lllice  of  otlier  more  transportable  kinds  of  food.  It  would  make 
fMfttoea,  like  grain,  a  saleable  product.  The  growers  would  not 
ne  it,  as  now,  in  breeding  curly-headed  boya  and  girls  ;  hut 
would  distil  part  of  it  for  use  or  for  sale.  If  all  restraints  on  the 
spirita  were  removed  —  and  the  ariilicial  price  occasioned 
ly  datiea  and  excise  regulations  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting  one 
la  very  possible  that,  after  the  novelty  of  the  situation  was 
&e  consumption  would  be  leas  considerable  than  it  is  now. 
Tliere  would  be  no  treating,  no  public-house  drinking ;  for  there 
"  be  no  rarity  nor  difficulty  in  getting  the  liquor,  which  could 
tebad  at  home  at  little  cost.  It  would  undoubtedly  improve  the 
sadition  of  the  Irish  peoplej  by  giving  a.  valuable  property  to  the 
ptoreet  cottar,  out  of  a  product  which  is  now  only  applied  to  the 
Wiring  of  a,  superfluous  population ;  and  notwithstanding  the  evil 
BHuequences  of  placing,  as  it  were,  the  glass  brim-full  in  the  hands 
tftiie  people,  the  good  might  counterbalance  the  evil. 

Jamutty,  1835.  —  The  fair  was  quickly  followed  by  Christmas, 
xTiile,  as  it  is  called  liere,  as  well  as  by  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
•luth  was  kept  in  great  style  for  fourteen  days.  Each  family  ia 
i  bnsy  preparation  for  three  weeks  before,  baking,  brewing,  and 
Stilling,  and  the  fourteen  days  of  Tule  are  passed  in  feasting  and 
■Anient,  giving  and  receiving  entertainments.  In  this  neigh- 
twrijood  there  are  about  thirty  families,  who,  from  station,  oflice, 
Otedncation,  form  the  upper  class  of  society.  In  this  hospitable 
Od  amiable  circle,  I  have  received  during  the  winter  such  atten- 
lioiia  OB  a  stranger,  without  letters  of  introduction,  would  only 
WeiTe  in  Norway.  I  was  faJrly  knocked  up  in  Tule  by  a  suc- 
SssioB  of  parties,  which  seldom  ended  before  five  or  sis  nest 
"lorning. 

Tliere  is  something  indelicate,  and  perhaps  not  very  honourable, 
m  describing  minutely  private  societies  and  modes  of  living  of 
^Biilies  in  a.  foreign  country,  where  the  stranger  is  invited  in  the 
kindest  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  not  that  he  should  make  his 
twrnrkg,  however  flatteria^  tbey  may  be  to  hia  enteitameTa.  T^sa 
^cult^,  bowerer,  need  not  be  fejt  here,  becauae  \he  TOoie  *S. 
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living  is  so  simple  and  uniform  in  every  family,  or  party,^  that  our 
description  can  have  nothing  peculiariy  referable  to  any  one. 

You  are  invited  by  a  list  carried  round  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
and,  opposite  to  your  name,  you  put  down  that  you  accept  or 
decline.  Tou  are  expected  about  four  o'clock,  long  after  dinner, 
for  which  twelve  or  one  is  the  usual  hour.  The  stranger  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  come  early  will  be  much  gratified,  for  there  ift 
nothing  on  the  continent  so  pretty  as  the  arrival  of  a  sledge  party. 
The  distant  jingling  of  the  bells  is  heard,  before  any  thing  can  bd 
seen  through  the  dusk  and  snow ;  and  sound  rapidly  approaching, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  impressions  on  our  senses.  Then  one 
sledge  seems  to  break  as  it  were  through  the  cloud,  and  is  followei 
by  a  train  of  twenty  or  thirty,  sweeping  over  the  snow.  The 
spirited  action  of  the  little  horses,  with  their  long  manes  and  tails^ 
the  light  and  elegant  form  of  the  sledges  appearing  on  the  white 
ground,  the  ladies  wrapt  in  their  furs  and  shawls,  the  gentlemen 
standing  behind  driving  in  their  wolf-skin  pelisses,  the  master  d 
the  house  and  the  servants  at  the  door  with  candles,  form  a  scene 
particularly  novel  and  pleasing.  CofiTee  and  tea  are  handed  ronnd 
to  each  person  on  arrival ;  and  the  company  walk  about  the  room 
and  converse.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  never  any  of  those 
dismal  awkward  pauses  in  company  here,  nor  of  that  reliance  oa 
one  or  two  good  talkers,  or  hacknied  subjects,  such  as  wind, 
weather,  and  news,  which  characterise  our  ordinary  society  ia 
England  and  Scotland.  Everybody  seems  to  have  something  to 
say,  and  to  say  it ;  and  conversation  does  not  flag.  This  arises 
probably  from  the  temperament  of  the  people ;  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  pretence  in  their  character,  that  is,  of  wishing  to  appear 
more  or  less  important,  more  or  less  rich,  more  or  less  learned,  or 
more  or  less  any  thing,  than  they  really  are.  After  the  party  is 
all  assembled,  the  Mellem-maaltid,  or  middle  repast,  is  brought  in. 
This  is  a  tray  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  anchovies,  slices  of 
tongue,  of  smoked  meat,  of  cheese ;  and  every  one  helps  himself  as 
he  walks  about.  The  gentlemen  generally  take  a  glass  of  spirits 
at  this  repast,  which  is  a  regular  meal  in  every  family.  The  gen- 
tlemen then  sit  down  to  cards.  I  have  not  seen  a  lady  at  a  card- 
table.  The  games  usually  played  are  boston,  ombre,  shervenzel, 
which  seems  a  complicated  sort  o^  piquet,  and  three-card  loo.  The 
stakes  are  always  very  small.  Those  of  the  elderly  gentlemen 
who  do  not  play  light  their  pipes,  and  converse.     The  younger 
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generally  make  out  a  dance,  or  have  singiDg  and  music,  usually 
the  guitar,  with  an  occasional  waltz  or  gallopade,  or  polsk,  a 
national  dance  much  more  animated  than  the  waltz.  Nor  are 
handsome  young  officers  wanting,  in  mustachios  and  gay  uniforms, 
who  would  not  touch  tobacco  or  spirits  for  the  world,  and  seem  to 
bow  how  to  act  the  agreeable.  Punch  is  handed  about  very 
frequently,  as  it  is  not  customary  to  drink  any  thing  at  or  after 
supper.  The  supper  is  almost  invariably  the  same.  A  dish  of 
fish,  cat  into  slices,  is  passed  from  one  guest  to  another,  and  each 
helps  himself.  The  lady  of  the  house  generally  walks  down 
beldnd  the  company,  and  sees  that  each  is  supplied.  After  the 
fish  is  discussed,  the  plate  is  taken  away,  and  one  finds  a  clean 
plate  under  it  5  the  knife  and  fork  are  wiped  by  a  servant,  and  the 
next  dishes  begin  their  rounds.  They  consist  always,  in  this  dis- 
trict, of  reindeer  venison,  capercailzie  (the  male  of  which  is  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  the  female  so  remarkably  smaller  that  it  passes  by  a 
different  name,  Tiur  or  Tiddur  signifjdng  the  male,  and  Roer  the 
i  female) ;  also  blackcock  and  ptarmigan.  These  are  cut  into  pieces, 
\  hud  on  a  dish,  and  passed  round ;  and  the  dish  is  followed  by  a 
saccession  of  sauces,  or  preserved  berries,  such  as  the  Moltebeer, 
which  is  the  Rubus  chamaemorus  of  botanists,  the  Ackerbeer 
(Rohus  arcticus),  the  Tyttebeer  (Vaccinium  vitis  idasa).  These 
are  such  very  good  things  that  there  is  no  difficulty  hi  acquiring  a 
taste  for  them.  A  cake  concludes  the  supper.  The  lady  of  the 
hoase  scarcely  sits  down  to  table,  but  carves,  walks  about  behind 
the  chairs,  and  attends  to  the  supply  of  the  guests.  This  is  the 
custom  of  the  country ;  she  would  be  ill-bred  to  do  otherwise.  It 
is  not  from  want  of  servants,  for  every  house  is  full  of  neat,  handy 
maidens.  They  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  nice,  quiet,  pur- 
pose-like English  girls,  than  the  Scotch.  When  one  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  simply  a  relic  of  ancient  manners,  not  the  result  either  of  vul- 
garity, or  ignorance,  or  inferior  station  in  society,  one  is  easily 
i^nciled  to  a  custom  which  adds  certainly  to  the  real  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Three  or  four  sturdy,  corpulent  footmen  sweating 
under  their  liveries,  behind  the  chairs  of  a  dinner  party,  do  not 
strike  the  imagination  so  agreeably,  that  one  can  accuse  a  people 
of  want  of  refinement,  because,  by  their  customs,  the  attendance  of 
servants  is  almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  Two  old  maiden  ladies 
in  a  market  town  in  England  taking  tea  and  toast  together  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  would  have  ten  times  more  attendauL^ifc  ^tA 
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s^';  ;^/A>  7m  «/r/y4;,t*  K%^^  thfrir  fall  sLire  in  these  fesrivili 
//#  M.>/.  Uttu\,frk*A.^  I '/'f/v?rv«:^J  their  uble  set  out  as  nicelr,  f 
^/»t^  /  /h/tly  Iff':  Mf»<;  ifrovWioftAf  &•>.  that  of  the  family  daring 
T/lr^|/  t*tHtUA'h  fittyn ;  tiw\  tn  iUh  <;vening3  thej  sing  nanonal  son 
utt*l  t\ttitti\.  'I  hi;  \tt'.rt\\»4t'/  Uf  ex  officio,  the  mosician  on  er 
/nm/i  Wlfffi  Im?  j»(  utt'tmJirijr  thi^;  cattle  in  summer  at  the  sea 
'fi  liji'hffil,  h)ll  |Hi*(liir<'ii»  h<7  rnuKt  make  a  noise  occasionally  to  k 
If  If  Um  wolf  I  Mv\  lliiil  of  th<!  clarionet  is  as  good  as  any.  It  set 
I  III.  fiivoiirlMt  IfiNlf'iifiif'fil,  and  ih  generally  played  well  enough 
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the  servant  girls  to  dance  waltzes  and  gnllopades  to  it.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  dance  ao  well ;  but  in  their  roomy  houses  they 
bve,  from  infancy,  constant  practice  during  the  winter  evenings. 

Tiiis  festival  was  considered,  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Norway,  as  heathenish,  and  not  connected  with  Christianity. 
He  Yule  feasts  were  not  only  prohibited,  but  those  who  gave 
them  were  punished  with  death  or  mutilation,  by  Sing  Olaf  the 
E^t;  and  the  cruelties  committed  by  that  tyrant  in  Guppressing 
them  led  to  the  revolt  against  him.  It  is  supposed  not  to  corre- 
Bpoad  to  the  actual  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  hut  to  have 
been  adopted  to  commemorate  that  event,  because  it  was  already 
established  universally  in  Europe  aa  a  religious  festival,  and  came 
U  a  lime  of  the  year  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  agricultural 
liiwnr  in  any  country.  In  the  fragment  of  an  old  saga  of  the 
Nanfegian  kings,  translated  into  Norse  from  the  Icelandic,  by  P. 
Maach,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Samlingcr  til  det 
Iforske  Folks  sprog  og  Historie,"  Christiania,  1834,  the  reason  is 
pveo  why,  in  that  age.  Yule  feasts  were  considered  heathenish  : — 
"Here  it  may  be  proper  to  answer  the  question  which  Christian 
Mn  make,  what  heathens  could  know  about  Jule  or  Tule ;  seeing 
Itat  oar  Yule  is  derived  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The 
kathens  had  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Odin.  Now  Odin  had 
May  names  :  he  was  called  Vidrir,  abo  he  was  called  Haar  and 
IHdje,  also  Joiner;   and  Jule  is  called  after  Joiner." 

January,  1835. — The  Norwegian  Church  is  an  establishment 
Dot  uninteresting  in  the  present  times.  Id  principle  and  doctrine 
■it  is  more  purely  Lutheran,  perhaps,  than  the  Church  of  England, 
U  il  has  never  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  power,  nor  altered  by 
llu  spirit  of  innovation,  but  remains  as  it  was  originally  moulded 
*(t«f  the  eubversion  of  popery.  It  is  interesting,  because  if  the 
Cburch  of  England  should,  as  far  as  regards  the  machinery  of  her 
eiliblishment,  and  without  touching  her  efliciency  or  doctrines,  be 
ever  remodelled  by  those  who  are  now  occupied  with  plans  of 
nfunnuig  Church  endowments,  she  would  probably  much  re- 
Knble  this  Lutheran  Church. 

There  are  in  Norway  336  prestegilds  or  parishes.  Many  of 
lliwa  are  exceedingly  large,  extending,  in  this  part  of  Norway, 
irom  the  sea  coast  up  to  the  Swedish  frontier ;  and  containing 
toai  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  In  considering  this  low  pro- 
Visioa  fi>r  religious  instruction,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
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pure  Lutheran  Church,  as  it  exists  in  Norway,  is  essentially  cere- 
monial ;  as  much  so  almost  as  the  Roman  Catholic  The  altar  is 
decorated  with  crosses  and  images.  The  priest,  arrayed  in  em- 
broidered robes  of  velvet,  on  the  back  of  which  a  large  and  rich 
figure  of  the  cross  is  conspicuous,  celebrates  high  mass  under  that 
name,  which  sounds  strange  in  a  Protestant  church,  before  the 
altar,  on  which  candles  are  lighted,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  Lutheran,  in  short,  appears  to  Presbyterian  eyes 
a  Catholic  translated  into  his  own  language,  with  a  few  abridg- 
ments. To  support  this  ceremonial  with  decent  splendour,  so  that 
it  should  not  fall  into  the  ludicrous,  there  are  several  expensive 
appendages  necessary,  which  it  would  exceed  the  means  of  a  small 
congregation  to  support.  A  clerk  to  deliver  certain  parts  of  the 
service,  and  an  organist  or  singer,  or  both,  are  necessary  for  per- 
forming the  ceremonial  with  decent  solemnity  and  effect.  It  ifl 
also  to  be  considered  that,  although  the  country  be  poor,  the  pro- 
perty is  distributed  among  the  people.  Every  man  generally  has 
a  piece  of  land  and  a  comfortable  house,  on  which  he  no  donbt 
values  himself.  It  is  not  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  mass  of 
the  population  of  a  country  parish  is  without  any  property,  and 
consequently,  a  moderate  income  is  sufficient  to  place  the  clergy- 
man and  his  family  far  above  the  station  of  the  many,  and  no 
income  that  could  be  raised  in  his  parish  would,  even  if  that  were 
desirable,  place  him  in  the  situation  of  the  rich  few.  Hence  in 
Norway  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  that  the  income  of  the  clergy- 
man should  be  decidedly  high,  to  maintain  him  in  a  suitable  station 
in  society ;  and  that  could  not  be  the  case,  from  whatever  source 
his  income  may  be  deriyed,  if  his  parish  was  small. 

It  is  not  foresight,  or  wisdom,  that  produces  these  political  ox 
economical  arrangements  in  a  country,  but  the  accumulating  ex- 
periences of  time,  working  upon  statesmen  ignorant,  perhapSj 
themselves  of  the  true  causes  and  results  of  their  arrangements  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  makes  prudent  men  dread  the  meddling  toc 
freely  with  old  institutions. 

The  incomes  of  the  clergy  run,  in  country  parishes,  from  80C 
to  1600  dollars.  The  bishops,  I  understand,  have  about  400C 
dollars.  800  dollars,  or  170/.  sterling,  is  sufficient  for  a  family 
living  in  the  best  way  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  anc 
in  its  best  society.  In  Bergen,  Christiania,  and  other  towns 
there  are,  of  course,  large  incomes,  and  a  more  expensive  scale  o^ 
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Hying;  but  the  towns  are  too  small,  and  the  large  incomes  ac- 
quired in  commercial  or  professional  parsuits  too  rare,  to  have 
ncli  iuSuence  upon  society  as  in  England;  and  the  division  among 
Ae  children  necessarily  makes  frugality  and  moderation  the  pre- 
TuUog  principles  of  living.  Hence  Norway  is  a  cheap  country ; 
rircumatance  wliich,  as  it  is  justly  observed  by  Arthur  Young, 
tepeads  not  so  much  upon  the  prices  of  provisions  and  other 
Wiulea,  as  on  the  prevailing  mode  of  life  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  incomes  ofthe  country  clergy  are  derived  from  a  small  modus 
*■  payment  of  grain,  in  lieu  of  tithe,  from  each  farm.  Tithe  of  fish 
"  paid  in  Fiumark  and  Nordland,  and  some  parts  of  Bergen  Amt, 
Uthere  is  no  other  produce.  But  tithe  of  agricultural  produce  is 
tonuniited  into  a  payment  of  grain,  not  reckoned  burdensome,  aa 
not  above  two  or  three  bushels  for  the  largest  farm ;  yet,  from 
fa  great  number  of  farms  in  a  pariah,  it  makes  a  considerable 
:llKaine.  There  are  fiar  prices,  as  in  Scotland,  by  which  payments 
■fe  grain  may  be  converted  into  money.  In  every  prestegild,  also, 
flere  are  several  farms,  besides  the  glebe,  which  belong  to  the 
Sring.  These  are  let  for  a  share  of  the  produce,  or  for  a  fine  at 
Well  renewal,  and  a  trifling  yearly  rent,  or  feu-duty.  One  of 
<ha&  farms  is  appropriated,  in  every  parish,  to  the  minister's 
'»idow  for  her  life.  A  third  source  of  income  is  from  Easter  and 
IQirisMnaa  offerings,  and  pretty  high  offerings  or  dues  for  mar- 
's^!, christenings,  and  funerals.  Those  presented  at  Christmaa 
Bd Easter  are  voluntary;  but  it  seems  there  is  a  hind  of  pride 
'Dnnig  the  Bonder  to  make  a  handsome  one,  a,  dollar  or  two,  at 
Tnle.  The  mode  of  presenting  it  is  not  very  decorous.  The 
dei^yman,  iu  his  embroidered  robes,  is  on  his  knees  at  the  altar, 
•ftei  tbe  service  is  performed,  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation 
Ud  prayer.  The  people  go  round  the  altar  in  procession,  and,  as 
Hch  deposits  his  offering  on  the  altar,  the  clergyman  makes  a 
Sula  nod  of  acknowledgment.  It  is  proposed,  instead  of  these 
"brings,  to  establish  a  6.xtd  payment  by  law,  as  a  more  econo- 
Tfical  and  agreeable  way  of  paying  this  not  inconsiderable  part  of 
^  dergyman's  income. 

It  wiU  give  the  most  precise  ideas,  perhaps,  of  the  extent,  popu- 
wn,  and  meitna  of  instruction  in  Norwegian  parishes,  to  state 
(uch  information  as  I  have  collected  on  these  heads  in  this  fog- 
■"io.  A  fogderie  ia  a  bailiwick,  or  district,  under  a  foged,  who 
■M  charge  of  tlie  collection  of  taxes,  police,  and  aVV  tseca'iwft 
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functions  in  his  district.  There  are  five  parishes  in  this  fogderi 
The  largest  is  about  fifty-six  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  : 
breadth  ;  the  smallest  about  ten  miles  square.  The  population  < 
the  five  parishes  was,  bj  the  census  of  1801,  18,346  persons ;  b 
the  census  of  1815,  18,495 ;  and  hj  the  census  of  1825,  22,880. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  population  during  the  ten  jean 
from  1815  to  1825,  in  a  district  in  which  there  is  no  town  or  mana* 
facture,  may  be  ascribed,  I  conceive,  to  the  general  prosperity  ol 
the  country,  the  increase  being  general  over  Norway,  under  its 
new  constitution,  and  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  bjf 
having  the  free  use  of  their  agricultural  produce  in  every  shape. 
The  distillation  of  spirits  from  potatoes  has  given  the  arable  lands 
the  benefit  of  a  kind  of  rotation  of  crop,  or,  at  least,  of  a  large 
portion  of  every  farm  being  carefully  MKorked  and  well  manured; 
and  has  afforded  to  every  farm  a  supply  of  manure  within  itsel? 
as  the  cattle  are  fed  on  the  distillery  refuse, — a  supply  unknown 
under  the  former  system,  when  distillation  by  the  farmer  was  pro- 
hibited, or  was  a  trade  monopolized,  as  now  with  us,  by  a  few  large, 
capitalists.  The  land  is  producing,  in  consequence,  more  food, 
and  supporting  in  more  comfort  this  great  additional  populati(»L 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  benefits  of  a  free  legislation. 

In  these  five  parishes,  inhabited  by  22,880  persons,  there  ar« 
fifteen  churches,  the  largest  having  ^yey  and  the  smallest  two.  Il 
may  also  be  interesting  to  the  curious  in  statistical  details,  an^ 
may  show  the  state  and  distribution  of  property,  to  be  informed 
that  in  these  five  parishes  there  are  1184  estates  paying  land-tax; 
and  that  these  are  occupied  by  1370  farmers,  of  whom  773  aK 
udal  proprietors  of  the  land  they  occupy,  and  597  are  life-rentersi 
or  tenants ;  and  these  farmers  have  1474  housemen,  holding  lane 
in  life-rent  for  their  own  and  their  widows*  lives,  and  paying  real 
in  work,  and  278  uiunarried  farm  servants  not  holding  land,  ft 
the  lands  held  by  tenants,  several  belong  to  the  Church,  of  whicl 
the  clergyman  has  the  benefit :  some  to  the  State ;  and  the  public 
functionaries,  the  amtman,  foged,  sorenskriver,  and  military  offi* 
cers  of  the  districts,  have  official  residences,  with  land,  as  part  a 
their  emoluments,  and  which  they  may  cultivate  or  let ;  finally 
some  to  private  proprietors,  who  possess  more  than  one  estate 
and  let,  generally  on  life-rent  with  a  fine,  the  land  they  do  no 
occupy. 

The  regular  income  of  those  five  parishes  is  enjoyed  by  fivi 
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niajjlera;  but  to  do  the  duty  in  the  most  extensire  of  them,  they 
ire  obliged  to  have  an  assistant,  or  chaplain.  There  ore  Geven 
tlergjmea  at  present  to  minister  to  the  22,880  inhahitants.  These 
timplaincies,  which  are  equivalent  tQ  English  curacies,  are  the  ap- 
jniDCtneiits  which  candidates,  or  young  ministers  who  have  passed 
ite  examinations  and  are  ordained,  first  obtain.  From  these 
filiations  they  are  promoted  to  the  more  laborioua  and  least  lucra- 
Jiie  of  the  regular  church  livings;  those  situated  in  Finmark, 
(Kordland,  or  among  the  islands ;  and  ai^er  serving  for  some  years 
iJBtliese  toilsome  and  inferior  charges,  they  are  considered  to  have 
I  diim  to  be  translated,  when  vacancies  occur,  to  the  more  desir- 
fUt  and  valuable  livings.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  al* 
JfaDDgh  just  and  considerate  as  fur  as  regards  the  clergyman,  is  bad 
Sk  the  people.  In  Finmark  and  part  of  Nordland  there  are  three 
Juguages,  the  Norwegian,  the  Finnish,  and  the  Lappish ;  and  the 
tb^ymon,  with  a  pr<»pect  of  removal  in  eight  or  ten  years,  has 
Sitle  inducement  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  two  barbarous 
jSngDee,  in  order  to  be  in  a  state  to  instruct  his  £act.  The  want 
tf  efficient  religious  instruction  among  the  Laplanders,  and  the 
jJow  progress  of  the  translation  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
Bagnage,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 

Among  the  regular  clergy,  there  is  one  who  has  a  superinten- 
jtoee  over  the  concerns  of  four  or  five  of  the  adjoining  parishes  ; 
l>d  the  state  of  the  church  property,  buildings,  and  regular  dis- 
fbu^  of  clerical  duties,  come  under  his  cognizance :  he  commu- 
^tea  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  has  a  small  allowance 
ft[  performiag  these  services,  as  dean  or  probst.  It  appears  to  be 
fee  only  dignity  in  the  churcb,  except  that  of  bishop.  There  are 
!ve  bishoprioH  in  Norway.  The  income  of  a  bishop,  aa  already 
(bled,  is  about  4000  dollars,  which  practically  is,  in  this  country, 
Ijaivklent  to  as  many  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  England, 
Jiened  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  of  the  highest  function- 
Hies  in  the  country.  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
^tbopg  and  of  the  Norwegian  council  of  state,  of  which  a  com- 
^tlee  has  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  bishop  re- 
iWnuaenda,  and  the  council  presents,  to  the  vacant  livings ;  but 
i*rery  appointment,  with  all  the  candidates'  applications  and  certi- 
ffcates,  with  the  grounds  of  preference  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
fifing  is  given,  must  be  inserted  in  the  protocol  of  the  committee 
^  llie  council  of  state,  which  is  examined  and  tCTia^d.  M.  e.'wii. 
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Storthing  by  a  committee  appointed  for  church  affairs.  There  id 
a  superintending  power  in  Norway,  also,  of  the  public,  exerted 
through  the  press,  which  checks  any  abuse  of  patronage  in  civil  or 
clerical  appointments.  There  being  no  party  spirit,  as  in  England, 
confounding  right  and  wrong  in  every  question,  there  is  but  one 
opinion,  decidedly  but  temperately  expressed,  on  public  questions, 
which  no  individual  in  office,  however  high,  could  resist.  This 
influence  is  more  sound  and  effective  in  Norway  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Norwegian  Church,  that 
there  is  no  dissent  from  it ;  no  sectarians.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Houghan  had  a  few  followers  ;  but  his  doo* 
trine  on  religious  points  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  established 
church.  It  was  his  object  to  inspire  a  more  religious  spirit,  and 
more  strict  observance  of  the  church  doctrine ;  so  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  similar  to  what  is  called  the  evangelical  part  of  the 
community  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  even  this  slight  at- 
tempt at  a  division,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  itself,  appears  to 
have  had  no  success. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  peculiarity  of  the  Norwegian 
Church.  The  principal,  perhaps,  is,  that  it  has  no  temporal 
power ;  no  political  existence  as  a  part  of  the  state ;  no  courts,  oi 
laws,  or  interests  of  its  own  jarring  with  those  of  the  other  classes 
of  the  community,  and  raising  animosity  between  them  and  the 
clergy.  The  clergy  are,  in  political  rights  or  privileges,  on  th( 
same  footing  as  any  other  class  of  the  community.  The  Lutherai 
religion  is  part  of  the  state ;  but  not  the  ministers  who  are  em 
ployed  to  teach  it.  They  are  represented  in  the  Storthing  lik< 
other  citizens,  and,  having  no  separate  interests  as  a  body  of  clergy 
enjoy  individually  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  an  unity  o 
interests  with  them.  They  are  often  sent  to  the  Storthing  as  thei 
representatives.  This  unity  of  worldly  interests  prevents  dissen 
in  spiritual  matters. 

Another  cause  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  th 
total  absence  of  religious  dissent,  is  the  great  consideration  ii 
which  the  rite  of  confirmation  is  held.  It  is  not  here,  as  it  prac 
tically  is  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  mere  ceremony  in  whicl 
the  bishop  knows  nothing  personally  of  the  parties  he  is  admittinj 
into  the  church,  and  the  parish  priest  knows  little  more  thai 
that  thej  were  baptized  and  are  of  due  age.     There  is  here  i 
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ifttcl  examination  hj  the  bishop,  or  the  probst  or  rural  dean, 
the  jTOung  person's  knowledge  of  Uia  moral  and  religioua 
ftrliee,  his  capacity,  acquirements,  and  character ;  and  it  is  only 
long  previous  preparation  by  his  parish  minister,  equal 
a  a  course  of  education,  the  confirmants  heing  instructed 
ijgglf  as  well  aa  in  classes,  that  the  individual  is  presented  for  this 
B&UDination.  I  was  present  lately  at  a  conSrmadou  of  about 
young  persons  in  our  parish  church  by  the  probst,  Tlie 
In  presence  of  the  congregation,  occupied  nearly  two 
UK.  U  Tvaa  not  merely  asking  and  replying,  by  a  string  of  set 
(stions  and  answers  from  the  church  catechisra.  It  resembled 
ire  the  kind  of  examination  used  in  teaching  the  reading  clasEes 
the  Sessional  School  in  Edinburgh,  It  was  a  sifting  trial  to 
mv  if  each  individual  attached  the  real  meaning  to  the  words  he 
lao^ng,  and  actually  did  understand  what  he  had  been  taught 
the  subject  of  religion.  It  was  evident  that  considerable  pains 
dbeen  taken  with  the  instruction  of  each  individuaL  To  pass 
Cha  confirmation,  implies  that  the  young  person  is  well  grounded 
the  principles  of  his  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  is  of  good 
meter  and  understanding.  It  is,  in  common  life,  equivalent  to 
e  taking  of  a  degree  in  the  learned  professions,  being  in  fact  a, 
rtiflcate  of  capacity  for  discharging  ordinary  duties  and  trusts, 
ia  accordingly  so  considered  in  Norway,  "  A  confirmed  shop- 
y  wants  a  place," — "  Wanted,  a  confij-med  girl  who  can  cook," 
^e  the  ordinary  advertisements  to  or  from  that  class  of  the  com- 
Wiuty  J  and  the  not  being  confirmed  would  be  held  equivalent  to 
having  a  character,  either  from  want  of  conduct,  or  of  ordinary 
icily.  Something  similar  prevailed  formerly  in  Scotland,  but 
to  the  same  extent.  A  young  man,  of  the  labouring  class, 
Wally  took  a  certificate  of  his  good  character  from  the  minister 
heremoved  to  a  distant  parish.  The  confirmation  iuNorway 
lore,  as,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  the  con- 
bas  shown  that  he  can  read,  and  has  the  use  of  his  mental 
lacoitiea  to  an  ordinary  degree,  according  to  his  station,  and  has 
and  religious  principles  to  direct  him.  It  is  extraordinary 
But  the  Church  of  England  has  not,  like  this  Lutheran  sister  in 
jlw  north,  kept  fast  hold  of  a  rite  which  connected  her  so  closely 
Bociety,  its  education,  and  its  business.  This  simple  dis- 
diii^B  of  an  unexceptionable  duty  shuts  out  dissent  from  the 
Sofwegian  Church. 
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When  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  Norwegian  parishes 
the  merit  of  being  laborious,  zealous,  and  effective,  cannot  l> 
denied  to  the  Norwegian  clergy.  The  church  service  is  the 
smallest  part  of  their  duty,  although  the  sermon  is  long,  and  de- 
livered, as  in  Scotland, without  papers.  Thej  have  school-examin- 
ations, Sunday-schools,  meetings  of  those  who  are  in  preparation 
for  being  confirmed,  often  at  great  distances  from  their  dwellinga^ 
and  a  superintendence  of  the  probst,  or  bishop,  which  prevents  any 
neglect  or  indolence  in  attending  to  those  duties. 

It  is  my  impression,  that  the  Norwegian  clergy  are  a  highly  edu- 
cated body  of  men.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  clergy  and 
students  of  divinity  are  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Europe^ 
have  read  the  standard  works  in  the  French  ^nd  German  liin- 
guages,  and  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  English  as  our 
clergy  in  general  are  with  French, 

The  study  of  the  great  works  on  divinity,  philosophy  and  church 
history,  which  have  been  written  in  the  German  language,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  course  here  for  the  student  of  divinity.  The 
classical  studies  are  also  carried  on  to  a  later  period  of  life  than 
in  Scotland,  by  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  and, 
under  teachers  of  a  high  scholarship.  There  are  five  high  schools 
in  the  principal  towns  in  Norway,  in  which  the  rectors  and  teachers 
are  men,  such  as  Holmboe,  Bugge,  Fresner,  of  known  eminence  as 
classical  scholars :  the  student  of  divinity  must  be  prepared  in 
these  schools  for  his  professional  studies,  and  is  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  before  he  is  considered  fit  to  leave  them  for 
the  university.  In  proportion,  also,  to  the  other  professional  classes 
in  the  community,  the  clergy  of  Norway  are  richly  endowed,  and 
the  church  has  always  been  the  highest  profession  in  the  countijy 
that  to  which  all  talent  is  naturally  directed.  Law  and  medicine 
do  not,  as  in  Scotland,  withdraw  youth  of  promising  abilitie§ 
from  the  clerical  profession.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  candidates  are  educated  up  to  its  value,  and  estimation  ift 
society. 

In  this  part  of  Norway  the  most  eminent  preacher  is  Bishq^ 
Bugge.  His  manner  of  delivery  is  singularly  impressive,  even  f/9 
a  stranger  who  can  but  imperfectly  follow  his  discourse.  It  ift 
calm,  very  earnest,  yet  almost  conversational ;  and  is  a  style  of 
public  speaking  very  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers :  his  repur 
tat/on  as  a  preacher  is  similar. 
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a  peculiarity  in  all  Lutheran  countries,  which  Etrikea  the 
liBTeUer,  eBpecially  irom  Scotland,  that  the  evening  of  the  Sunday 
k  not  passed,  as  with  us,  in  quiet  and  stillness,  at  least,  if  not  in 
irotiomil  exercises.  He  must  he  &  very  superficial  observer, 
inrever,  tvho  ascribes  this  to  a  want  oi'  religious  feeling.  It 
jrins  Irom  the  peculiar- and,  in  tlie  pure  Lutheran  Church,  uni- 
WBally  received  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  words,  that  "  the 
»  and  the  morning  made  the  first  day."  The  evening  of 
iWnrday  and  the  morning  of  Snnday  make  the  seventh  day,  or 
Ikbb&th,  according  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  interpretation 
kul^lly  established,  and  interwoven  with  their  thinking  and 
'  ig,  that  entertainments,  dances,  card  parties,  and  all  public 
iements,  take  place  regularly  on  Sunday  evenings.  A  Lu- 
in  minister  gives  a  party  on  Sundny  evening  at  his  house,  at 
ill  yon  find  music,  dancing,  and  cards,  without  more  scruple, 
rwnception  that  there  is  anything  objectionable,  than  a  Presbj- 
mtnifiter  has  when  he  eats  a  slice  of  mutton  for  dinner  on  a 
,,  and  would  equally  think  it  superstitious  to  object  to  it. 
ware  very  apt,  in  religious  concerns,  to  measure  our  neighbour's 
^ent  by  our  own, 

ijet,  whether  this  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  words  defining 
KS^bath,  be  theologically  right  or  wrong,  it  is  politically  wrong, 
A  injnrious  to  society.  Tlie  lialf-day  of  Saturday  is  little  re- 
The  labourer  cannot  leave  his  work,  make  himself  clean, 
^  lo  a  distant  church,  for  a,  portion  of  a  day.  The  half-day 
C  Sunday,  also,  is  more  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  thau  if  the 
ftoie  were,  as  with  u3,  a  day  of  rest,  on  which  no  manner  of  work 

a  be  done. 

The  progress  of  education  among  the  working  classes  in  Britain 
b1  probably  make  it  necessary  to  unite  the  two  plans  at  no  dis- 
ll  time;  to  make  tlie  half  of  Saturday  a  period  of  rest  by  poli- 
ll  institution,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Sunday  by  divine  inati- 
imii  The  educated  working  man  in  Britain  is,  at  present,  in  a 
ise  condition,  in  consequence  of  his  education,  than  the  untaught 
Darer,  who  has  only  Lis  animal  wants  to  supply.  Take  the 
It  simple  case.  The  educated  working  man  generally  wishes  to 
id  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  daily  in  his  family.  This  is  surely 
)mDBt  simple  and  immediate  result  of  education.  He  must  oc- 
pj  some  portion  of  time  in  doing  so,  over  and  above  tlie  time 
Uch  his  family,  in  common  with  the  families  of  a.\\  tW  \£tiQta.tA 
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and  uneducated  of  his  fellow-labourers,  must  take  for  the  ordina 
business  of  life,  for  sleeping,  cooking,  eating,  washing,  marketin 
and  such  household  occupations.  But  this  time  will  cost  hij 
money,  or  money's  worth.  It  cannot  well  be  less  than  half  a 
hour,  including  the  assembling  of  the  family,  if  he  is  to  read  at  al 
Now  half  an  hour  a  day  comes  to  three  hours  a  week,  and  in  hal 
a  year,  of  twenty-five  working  weeks,  it  comes  to  no  less  than  on 
week,  of  six  working  days  of  twelve  hours ;  and  by  so  much,  b; 
one  week's  work  in  twenty-five,  can  the  untaught  labourer  under 
sell  the  educated  one  in  the  labour  market.  It  is  this  advantag 
of  uneducated  labour  which  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  trades 
unions  and  combinations  to  exclude.  The  educated  labouring  mai 
of  the  present  day  is,  in  fact,  well  entitled  to  say  to  the  rest  of  th 
community,  —  You  have  educated  me,  you  have  given  me  th 
wants,  and  tastes,  and  habits  of  a  moral,  religious,  thinking  being 
you  must  give  me  leisure  to  use  these  endowments  without  preju 
dice  to  my  means  of  subsistence ;  otherwise,  you  have  sunk  m; 
condition  below  that  of  my  fellow-labourer,  who  requires  only  wha 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  existence.  It  is  very  possible,  tha 
when  the  formation  of  trades'  unions,  for  raising  their  rate  c 
wages,  lessening  the  number  of  working  hours,  and  such  object 
as  are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  unrestrained  productive  powe 
of  capital  employed  in  manufactories,  is  traced  to  its  causes,  thes 
will  be  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  wants  and  habit 
of  a  people  advancing  in  mental  culture.  It  is  very  possible,  tha 
a  day  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  th 
education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  abandoned,  as  in 
compatible  with  the  utmost  productive  powers  of  labour ;  or  thos 
powers,  as  called  into  action  by  capital,  shall  be  regulated  bylaw* 
The  uneducated  man  can  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  having  n« 
demands  upon  his  time,  but  for  food  and  rest;  while  the  otbe 
cannot  exceed  twelve  hours,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  any  benefit  or  grati 
fication  as  an  educated  man.  This  dilemma,  in  fact,  exists  now 
although  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  other  friends  of  th< 
education  of  the  people,  are  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face.  The  un 
educated  labourer  reduces  the  educated  labourer  to  work  the  sanw 
number  of  hours  that  he  works,  in  every  trade ;  and  that  numbe 
is  not  compatible  with  any  of  the  purposes  or  uses  of  education 
not  even  that  of  giving  religious  or  moral  instruction  to  his  owi 
J&jDilj:     If  the  Church  of  England  were  to  make  good  a  claim  oi 
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the  half  of  Saturday,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of 
Sunday  as  at  present,  and  make  it  a  period  of  rest  from  all  work, 
it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  hard  fate  of  the  educated  working 

man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

8  Birthday.  —  Manners  of  the  Middle  Class.  —  Ball  and  Supper.  — 
Loyalty.  —  Jealousy  of  National  Independence.  —  King's  Style. — Carl.  IIL 
or  Carl,  XIV.  ?  —  Budstick.  —  Hue  and  Cry.  —  Remarkable  Landslip.  — 
Peasantry.  —  Udal  Property.  —  Udal  Laws.  —  Early  Maturity  of  Udal 
System. —  Civilisation  of  the  Northern  Invaders.  —  Scalds — The  Grey 
Goose. — Its  Enactments. — Jury  Trial — Its  Origin  in  Udal  Law. — Present 
Administration  of  Law. — Court  of  Arbitration. — Sorenskrivers'  Court  — 
Jury  Trial. —  Christian  V.  — Law  Book.  —  Liberal  Institutions  for  1687.  — 
Ireland  and  Norway.  —  England  and*  Denmark. —  Punishment  of  Death 
abolished.  —  Loss  of  Honour  an  effective  Punishment  —  Stifts  Amt  Court 
—The  Hoieste  Ret  Court  a  part  of  the  State.  —  Peculiar  Principle  of 
Besponsibility  of  Judges. 

Lewnger,  January  1835. — I  was  invited  to  join  an  entertainment 
given  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  in  honour  of  the  King's  birthday. 
I  was  glad  of  the  invitation,  as  the  party  consisted  of  the  trades- 
men and  dealers  in  the  little  town ;  a  class  distinct  in  society  from 
tbe  gentry  of  the  country.     These  distinctions,  although  not  founded 
on  birth  or  privilege,  there  being  no  nobility  or  privileged  class 
^nor  on  fortune,  as  the  peasant  proprietors  have  estates,  and 
buses  and  means  of  living,  equal  to  the  highest  of  the  community 
"-are,  notwithstanding,  as  exactly  observed  here  as  in  the  most 
aristocratic  countries.     Education,  manners,  the  belonging  to  the 
class  of  people  of  condition,  that  is,  to  the  cultivated  and  educated 
part  of  the  community,  appear  to  form  a  natural  division  without 
*ny  effort,  exclusive  spirit,  or  feeling  of  jealousy.     Individuals 
seem  naturally  to  congregate   with  those  who  suit   them   best. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  mixture  of  persons  of  incongruous  stations, 
habits,  and  education,  which,  even  according  to  the  most  favour- 
able accounts  of  society  in  America,  must  be  repugnant  to  the 
taste  and  comfort  of  individuals  bred  in  the  classified  society  of 
Europe :  and  there  is  no  mixture  in  the  same  individual  of  man- 
ners and  habits  drawn  from  very  different  sources  and  s\\AX^\Asyas> 
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and  which  do  not  at  all  harmonise  together — a  mixture  more  com- 
monly found  among  the  English  than  any  other  people.  There  if 
nothing  to  pretend  to,  and  therefore  no  pretence.  The  one  class  bac 
no  preference  above  the  other,  in  power,  or  wealth,  or  comfort,  oi 
influence ;  and  to  appear  to  belong  to  the  one  class  rather  .than  tc 
the  other,  could  never  enter  the  mind  of  any  one.  The  ease  and 
similarity  of  manners  in  all  persons,  rich  or  poor,  and  their  ha- 
bitual civility  to  each  other,  arise  from  this  equality.  They  mil 
together  as  little  as  in  other  European  countries.  The  clergy,  the 
public  functionaries,  the  half-pay  officers,  the  rich,  the  educated 
do  not  habitually  associate  with  the  peasant  proprietors,  or  the  re- 
tail dealers  in  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  congruity. 
however,  not  of  any  feeling  of  superiority. 

Our  entertainment  consisted  of  a  procession  of  about  for^ 
sledges,  in  which  we  drove  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  and  had 
tea  and  coffee  at  a  public-house,  and  we  returned  to  a  baU  and 
supper  in  the  village.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
our  gay  doings  concluded.  We  had  abundance  of  wine  and  punch, 
yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  excess  among  the  sixty  or 
seventy  persons  present.  If  I  had  not  known  that  the  company 
was  composed  entirely  of  the  tradesmen  and  dealers  of  the  little 
town,  their  journeymen,  apprentices,  wives,  and  daughters,  I 
should  not  have  discovered  it  from  their  appearance  or  deport- 
ment. The  ladies  were  as  well  dressed,  and  danced  as  well,  and 
the  gentlemen  as  considerate  and  well-bred  towards  each  other) 
as  in  any  other  society.  It  was  evident  that  it  is  habitual  to  this 
class,  as  well  as  to  the  higher,  to  behave  with  propriety  in  their 
ordinary  family  intercourse,  and  that  they  had  not  to  assume  a  set 
of  manners  foreign  to  their  usual  habits.  This  class  in  Norway} 
not  being  pressed  by  competition  to  give  that  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  business  which  the  same  class  must  give  with  us,  have  tn 
fact  more  leisure,  enjoy  more  social  intercourse,  and  are  mort 
polished.  Good  manners  go  deeper  down  through  society  than  ift 
other  countries. 

The  Norwegians  are  unquestionably  a  loyal  people  attached  in 
the  highest  .degree  to  their  sovereign  and  his  family.  There  k^ 
however,  an  excessive  jealousy  among  all  ranks  of  the  slighteit 
infringement  of  their  national  independence  by  the  sister  kingdom 
of  Sweden.  This  spirit,  which  was  probably  excited  by  the  wed 
and  ahortlye  at  temps  to  amalgamate  the  two  countries,  displays 
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fcelf  aometlmes  on  tbe  most  trifling  occasions.     The  great  coata 

ktdf  issued  to  a.  Norwegian  regiment  happened  to  have  yellow 

ttltoDS  instead  of  white,  as  formerly.     Yellow  is  the  national 

tour  of  Sweden ;  and  this  was  seriously  noticed  as  an  attempt 

ta  amalgamation.     On  the  oflicial  seal  of  some  Swedish  depart' 

Kent,  and  on  some  coins  lately  struck  in  Sweden,  the  arms  of 

Sonfay,  a  lion,  are  quartered  with  those  of  the  province  of  Goth- 

hsA,  s  flowing  river,  under  the  arms  of  Sweden ;  just  aa  the 

noyerian  horse  and  Irish  harp  are  quartered  on  some  of  our 

IB  under  the  English  arms.     This,  which  probably  arose  from 

fancy  or  taste  of  the  seal  engraver  and  designer,  was  reported 

resented  from  one  end  of  Norway  to  the  other,  and  will  pro- 

My  influence  the  spirit  of  the  nest  Storthing.    The  Norwegians 

e  n  distinct  commercial  flag,  but  daily  regret  that  tliey  bare  no 

parale    commercial    relations    and    diplomatic    representatives 

road.     The  inferior  place  which  their  national  devices,  as  the 

g,  the  arms,  and  the  style,  occupy  in  all  eituations  in  which  the 

Betion  of  tbe  kingdom  with  Sweden  brings  them  togetlier,  ia  a 

fcject  of  constant  annoyance.     The  Swedish  government  shows 

my  childish  and  impotent  indications  of  dislike  to   the  con- 

tntion  and  independence  of  Norway.     It  is  not  by  such  a  Bpirit 

U  the  amalgamation,  even  if  desirable,  could  be  promoted.    The 

fft  of  May  is  tbe  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Norwegian 

ititution.     It  is  celebrated  at  home  and  abroad  by  every  Nor>- 

;Ian ;  but  tbe  troops,  and  the  public  officers  immediately  under 

control  of  the  executive  government,  exhibit  on  that  day  no 

fpearancea  of  public  rejoicings;  the  officers,  however,  not  under 

control  of  the  executive,  as  tliose  of  the  custom-houses,  display 

D  the  national  flag.     The  glaring  opposition  and  disrespect  to 

national  feelings  is  deplored  by  all  wise  and  moderate  men, 

]  are  the  more  firm  in  resisting  even  the  Emallest  innovation 

posed  from   such   a  quarter.     TJiis  spirit  displayed  by  the 

wdish  cabinet  has  consolidated  the  Norwegian  constitution  more 

fectly  in  twenty  years,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in 

inndred ;  for  opposition  naturally  begets  opposition,  and  when 

Ijdied  fruitlessly,  begets  an  increased  determination  to  hold  fast 

■rights.     It  ia  an  idle  dream  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  expect 

1^  by  such  means,  a  nation  consisting  of  but  one  class  of  people 

10  be  amalgamated  witli,  and  governed  by,  one  in  which  a 
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numerous  aristocracy  and  a  corporate  body  of  clergy  are  thi 
legislators. 

Among  the  subjects  of  great  discontent  to  the  Norwegians  U 
one  not  altogether  so  unimportant  as  may  at  first  sight  appear 
In  all  public  acts,  monuments,  seals  of  office,  &c.,  the  King  u 
styled  Charles  XIV.  He  is  undoubtedly  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden- 
but  of  Norway,  Charles  m.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  James  VI 
of  Scotland ;  who,  upon  the  union  of  the  crowns,  became  James  I 
of  England,  and  after  his  accession  all  deeds  or  acts  were  undei 
the  title  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England.  The  Swedish 
cabinet  appears,  therefore,  to  be  wrong,  as,  far  as  precedent  shoul^ 
regulate  such  matters.  If  Norway  were  a  feudal  country,  ii 
which  all  title  deeds  to  estates  ran  in  the  name  of  the  king,  such  f 
misnomer  might  produce  in  time  very  great  confusion.  If  evei 
His  Majesty  had  occasion  to  sue  a  party  in  an  English  court  oi 
law,  as  Napoleon  sued  Peltier,  and  sovereigns  often  prosecute  loai 
contractors  and  other  parties,  and  if  such  suit  were  entered  undei 
the  style  of  Charles  XTV.,  king  of  Norway,  it  would,  probablyj 
occasion  the  loss  of  the  case.  Nay,  if  a  Norwegian  subject  had 
occasion  to  file  a  bill  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  with  affi- 
davits made  before  a  Norwegian  consul,  or  other  competent  au- 
thority, whose  commission  to  take  such  affidavits  ran  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  Charles  XIV.,  King  of  Norway,  very  great  delay 
and  expense,  at  least,  might  result  to  the  Norwegian  subject.  The 
act  of  union  of  the  two  crowns,  and  the  proof  that  Charles  XIV 
of  Sweden  was  also  XIV.  of  Norway,  would  be  required.  In  the 
event  of  naval  war  in  Europe,  in  which,  as  in  the  last,  neutral 
vessels  had  often  claims  for  detention,  unjust  capture,  &c.,  pending 
in  the  English  Admiralty  Courts,  it  might  occasion  great  delay,  as 
no  court  of  law  could  repel  such  a  weighty  objection  as  a  mistake 
in  the  commission  under  which  the  affidavits  and  certificates  that 
determine  the  case  were  taken. 

February y  1835.  —  There  is  a  very  simple  and  very  andest 
way  of  assembling  the  people  in  this  country  for  public  business. 
A  budsticky  or  message-stick,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  our  con- 
stable's baton,  is  painted  and  stamped  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
made  hollow,  with  a  head  to  screw  on  upon  one  end,  and  an  iron 
spike  on  the  other.  The  official  notice  to  meet,  the  time,  place, 
^nd  object,  are  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  rolled  up  aod 
jplaced  in  the  hollow.     This  is  delivered  from  the  public  office  (X 
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conrthouse  of  the  district  to  the  nearest  householder,  who  is  bound 
by  law  to  carry  it  wilhin  a  certain  time  to  his  nearest  neighbour 
who  must  transmit  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  In  case  of  two  houses, 
equally  distant,  it  must  be  previously  determined  by  the  foged  at 
wluch  he  shall  deliver  it.  If  the  owner  is  not  at  home,  he  is  ^o 
stick  it  "in  the  house- father's  great  chair,  by  the  fireside;"  and 
if  the  door  be  locked,  must  fasten  it  to  the  outside.  Each  is  bound 
to  prove,  if  required,  at  what  hour  he  received,  delivered,  or  stuck 
it  He  who,  by  his  neglect,  has  prevented  others  from  receiving 
the  notice  in  time  to  attend  the  meeting,  pays  a  fine  for  each  per- 
son so  absent.  There  are  fixed  stations  at  which  the  budstick  rests 
for  the  night ;  and  it  cannot  be  carried  after  sunset,  or  before 
sonrise.  The  householder  to  whom  it  comes  last  takes  it  back  to 
the  office.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  with  its  population  scattered 
in  valleys,  divided  by  uninhabited  I^®^^^  ^^^  w^th  few  paths  of 
commimication,  this  primitive  sort  of  gazette  is  the  most  expedi- 
tions mode  of  publication.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
stick,  burnt  at  one  end,  and  with  blood  on  the  other,  was  a  similar 
device  for  assembling  a  clan  in  arms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  haro,  or  cry  used  in  Normandy  for  as- 
sembling the  people  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  prevent  violence,  and 
from  which  we  derive  our  ancient  legal  term,  still  in  use,  of  raising 
the  hue  and  cry,  was  something  of  the  same  kind  ;  some  peculiar 
cry,  or  shout,  to  be  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  on  hearing 
which  all  were  bound  to  assemble  at  appointed  stations ;  and  to 
raise  which  haro,  without  causes  of  the  nature  fixed  by  law,  was  a 
highly  punishable  offence.  Our  term  of  hue  has  puzzled  the  anti- 
quaries. Probably  the  word  meant,  what  it  now  does  in  the  Norse 
language,  a  cap,  hat,  or  covering  of  the  head,  whence  our  English 
Word  hood  is  derived.  To  raise  the  hue  and  cry  was,  probably, 
to  accompany  the  cry  by  raising,  or  waving,  the  cap  ;  a  custom 
still  universal  in  England,  when  people  shout.  These  circum- 
stances are  trifling,  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  society  at 
a  time  when,  from  the  absence  of  effective  law,  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  obliged  to  give  protection  to  property  and  to  the  safety  of 
ndividuals  by  active  interference. 

February,  —  A  very  remarkable  accident  occurred  on  the  23d 
f  this  month,  about  twelve  miles  from  this  place.  A  farmhouse, 
rith  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  land,  was  suddenly  swallowed  up,  or 
onk  in  the  earth,  and  three  people  perished.    1 'w^iXka^  \.q  ^^Si 

I  3 
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spol  next  day,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  event.  The  &m 
called  Gustad,  was  situated  upon  an  alluyial  bank,  slq[king  genth 
towards  the  fiord,  which  formed  a  small  ronnd  bight,  or  creek 
before  it.  Behind  this  bank  rises  a  pretty  steep  hill,  or  rock^  d 
chloritic  schist.  This  steep  «lope,  on  which  the  bank  rested,  has,  I 
imagine,  been  coiitinned  under  water  in  the  little  bight,  in  whicliy 
as  the  fishermen  told  me,  there  was  formerly  a  depth  of  ten 
fathoms.  As  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  on  the  groimd, 
and  not  frost  enough  beneath  to  freeze  running  water,  it  is  coa- 
ceivable  that  water  firom  the  hill  behind  has  circulated  between  the 
bank  and  the  n>ck  on  which  it  was  restinsr,  and  the  farm  andbtnk, 
being  thus  loosened^  have  slipped  forward  orer  a  precipice  bdow 
the  suillace  of  the  sea.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  this  expbmap 
tion.  Two  hundred  makings,  or  about  torty  acres,  of  land  would 
be  an  enormous  landslip^  to  be  occasioned  by  such  a  trifling  rill  d 
water  as  the  background  eouLi  produce ;  and  the  slc^  of  the  land 
towards  the  sea  appears*  £rotn  what  is  left,  to  hare  been  so  gendfl^ 
that  such  a  mass  could  scarcely  hare  slid  torward,  even  if  knae ; 
and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  nature  of  what  is  caDed  a  running  suA 
—  it  is  Ti^tahle  mould  upon  a  blue  tenacious  day.  There  iB, 
also^  no  chasm  between  the  edge  oi  what  has  stood  and  what  hti 
given  way :  which  one  would  expect,  if  one  portion  of  land  had 
pn>jected  and  slipped  forward  ifrom  another  portion.  There  is  i 
di^rence  of  leveL  of  about  fifteen  feet,  between  a  little  attadied 
part  of  the  house,  standing  on  its  original  ^te.  and  the  ruins  oi 
the  rest.  sunk,  but  appearix^  in  the  rubbish ;  yec  there  is  iK 
eb:inge  in  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  twvx.  A  slip  d  oof 
portion  of  land  from  another  would  b&ve  Len  a  chaan.  I  c^nceiTe 
between :  or,  at  any  rate,  the  hoc^e  upon  the  land  that  had  slipp0( 
should  baTe  been  1»und  launched  forward  cram  its  oci^inal  sitat* 
ttojx.  It  appears  more  like  a  perpiindicular  sinking,  than  a  slippim 
forwards^  Anotba-  exrcamstance  duEvmlt  of  expsanatioa  is.  thai 
the  SB&  of  the  round  ere4k«  opfw^te  to  this  slipped  land,  mi 
fiNRBrid  by  a  fiat  spit  or  tongiae  of  land,  not  a]bove  two  hundiec 
yards  in  breadth*  and  running  out  into  the  fiord.  This  fitfii 
peKBsdbi  had  no  b«^groand  to  throw  ocwn  nils  or  springs,  hm 
nen^  eoosiected  by  a  small  rii%e  with  the  mainland  :  it  wai 
aoi  bofi  Toy  HttLe  eLevaced  above  th^  Level  of  higl 
The  A^e  of  this  peninsula  next  to  t2.e  onh^k.  into  whid 
A»  Iml  of  Gflscad  descsnied*  hsfcs  also  sufce*!  LnwardS).  s  it  wera 
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towsrds  a  common  centre.  Tlicse  circumstances  Buggest  rather  a 
Bnbing  of  tiie  fundamental  rock  itself,  upon  which  the  land  rested, 
'an  n  slipping  off  from  the  rock  by  the  force  of  water  beneath, 

March,   1835 Tlie  peasantry  of  Norway  have  always  been 

fae.    From  the  earliest  ages  they  possessed  the  land  in  property, 

re  subject  only  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 

Thty  were  never  adscripti  gkhiE,  as  in  the  feudal  countries  of 

fiiiope,  or  subject  in  person  or  property  to  local  judicatories.    The 

"  kings  who  were  expelled,  or  their  independence  annihilated, 

IfHuald  Haarfagre  in  the  ninth  century,  appear  never  to  have 

tttsined  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  great  feudal  lords  in  other 

Countries,  but  to  have  always  depended  in  some  degree  upon  the 

|TOt  Things  or  meetings  of  the  landholders,  in  the  enactment 

if  laws.     Property  and  power  necessarily  go  together  ;  and,  by 

)l»  ndol  laws,  the  land  was  always  the  property  of  the  people,  not 

If  k  feodal  class  of  high  nobility  :  this  gave  them  at  all  times,  even 

Rder  the  nominally  absolute  government  of  Denmark,    much 

igbt  in  legislation.     The  very  different  state  of  the  peasantry  in 

I  reel  of  Europe  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries, 

lag  mere  slaves,  attached  to  the  soil,  under  the  feudal  lords  and 

MM  who  possessed  the  whole  property,  sufficiently  accounts  for 

I  extraordinary  success  which  then  attended  the  enterprises  of 

I  most  inconsiderable  bodies  of  the  northern  pirates  called  Danes. 

e  people  of  other  countries  had  nothing  to  defend  against  these 

rwegian  invaders,'    Eolf  Ganger,  the  great  great  grandfather 

William  the  Conqueror,  was  aided  by  the  peasantry  in  the  con- 

pwt  of  Normandy.     It  would  probably  be  found  by  those  who 

iDnId  follow  out  such  researches,  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of 

i*  extraordinary  snpineness,  at  which  the  reader  of  the  history 

the  middle  ages  wonders,  that   allowed  in  repeated  instances 

k'Mw  hundred  men  landing  on  a  coast  to  dictate  conditions,  levy 

fflwte,  and  conquer  territories  from  a  whole  nation.     It  was  only 

^6  clasges  of  nobility  and  clergy  who  had  any  real  stake  in  the 

Kntiy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  Norway  have  in  all  ages 
"tag  tenaciously  to  their  udal  system  and  rights.  During  the 
"tr  hundred  years  that  Norway  was  under  the  Dauieh  crown, 

'Hiiloire  des  EKpeditioas  muritimes  dcs  NonaaDdE  et  de  lent  Etablisse- 
WitTOPrance  bu  diKitmc>  titcle,  par  G,  Depping.    Paris,  1820, 
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that  government  deemed  it  wiser  to  respect  that  system,  and  ev 
to  collect  and  give  effect  to  the  ancient  laws  regarding  it,  than 
attempt  its  subversion,  and  amalgamation  with  her  own  feudal 
constituted  state  of  society  and  property.  ,  Hence  the  folly  of  t 
Swedish  cabinet  in  making  such  a  proposal  within  ten  years  aft 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  attempt,  like  every  one  th 
fails,  has  only  strengthened  what  it  proposed  to  overturn.  It  h 
led  the  Norwegians  to  think  upon  and  to  estimate  their  peculi 
social  state,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  sister  kingdom  and  of  tl 
rest  of  Europe.  It  has  developed  the  principles  on  which  tlu 
had  to  legislate  in  unison  with  their  udal  system  of  social  arrang 
ments ;  and  the  conviction  that  they  had  nothing  to  envy  or 
■adopt,  is  a  result,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  the  Norwegians  ma 
fairly  come  to,  on  comparing  their  social  condition  with  that  of  tl 
Russian,  German,  Swedish,  or  English  peasantry. 

Udal  or  odel,  as  a  term  applied  to  land,  to  landholders,  and  1 
privileges  attached  to  udal  land,  appears  to  have  been  original! 
the  same  word  as  the  German  word  adel,  signifying  noble ;  and  i 
carries  an  equivalent  meaning  in  all  its  applications.  Udal  land  J 
noble  land,  not  held  from  or  under  any  superior,  not  even  fromth 
king,  consequently  paying  no  acknowledgment,  real  or  nomina 
as  a  feu-duty  or  reddendo ;  but  held,  as  it  has  been  proudly  ei 
pressed,  4)y  the  right  by  which  the  crown  itself  is  held.  Udal  Ian 
is  possessed,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  subject  to  non 
of  the  burdens  and  casualties  affecting  land  held  by  feudal  tenur 
direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his  superior  vassal.  It  is  suli 
ject  neither  to  fines  on  the  entry  of  new  heirs  or  successors,  no 
to  escheats,  nor  forfeiture,  nor  personal  suit  and  service,  nor  ward 
ship,  nor  astrictions  to  baronial  courts  or  other  local  judicatoriefi 
nor  to  baronial  mills  or  other  feudal  servitudes,  nor  to  any  of  th 
ten  thousand  burdens  and  vexatious  exactions  which  in  the  middli 
ages,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  the  present  day,  have  affect© 
all  property  held  under  the  feudal  tenure.  There  being  neithe 
superior,  nor  vassal,  nor  feudal  service  connected  with  such  hurf 
there  existed  no  legal  necessity  for  the  law  of  primogeniture.  I 
is  well  known  that,  in  all  countries  feudally  constituted,  the  righ 
of  the  sovereign,  or  feudal  superior,  to  have  a  vassal  of  an  age  t( 
perform  the  military  service  in  consideration  of  which  the  lant 
was  granted,  was  the  foundation  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  Th< 
'^Mest  son  alone  could,  generally,  have  attained  the  age  to  per* 
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form  this  service.  This  right  was  even  superior  to  that  of  he- 
reditary succession,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  delectus  personaB  was,  in 
the  earlier  ages,  exercised.  The  fiefs  were  not  hereditary  of  right ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  this  principle  is,  by  fiction  of  law,  so 
far  effective  and  acted  upon,  that  female  heirs  are^  in  many  feudal 
cases,  excluded  from  succession ;  and  in  all  feudal  countries  the 
eldest  male  heir  has  to  pay  an  acknowledgment  to  the  feudal 
superior,  on  his  entry  as  vassal  in  the  land.  Udal  land  not  being 
held  for  military  service  to  any  superior,  no  delectus  personae  as  to 
who  should  inherit  it  was  competent  to  any  authority,  and  con- 
sequently no  preference  of  the  eldest  male  heir  could  grow  into  the 
law  of  succession  to  land.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  kindred  of  the 
ndalman  in  possession  are  what  is  called  odelsbaarn  to  his  land, 
and  have,  in  the  order  of  consanguinity,  a  certain  interest  in  it 
called  odelsbaarn  ret.  Hence,  if  the  udalman  in  possession  should 
sell  or  alienate  his  land,  the  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  redeem  it  on 
repaying  the  purchase-money ;  and  should  he  decline  to  do  so,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  one  next  to  him  to  claim  his  odelsbaarn  ret, 
Ik  is  only  of  late  that  this  right  of  redemption  has  been  limited  as 
to  time ;  it  must  be  exercised  within  Qyq  years  of  the  sale :  and  it 
has  been  also  determined,  that  the  value  of  all  improvements,  as 
well  as  the  original  price,  must  be  paid.  The  effect  of  this  odeh' 
baam  ret  is  evidently  to  entail,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  land  upon 
the  kindred  of  the  udalman.  This  same  right  exists,  in  fact,  in 
Hungary,  where  land  is  held  in  large  masses  by  a  nobility,  as  well 
as  in  Norway,  where  it  is  held  in  small  portions  by  a  peasantry  ; 
and  necessarily  has  the  same  effect  of  continuing  the  land  in  the 
class  which  at  present  possesses  it. 

It  a{^)ears  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  peculiar  class  of  per- 
WDs  among  the  Scandinavian  people  called  Scalds  or  Bards,  arose 
out  of  this  odelsbaarn  ret.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, the  colonies  of  military  emigrants  which  issued  from  Scan- 
dinavia had  spread  over  Iceland,  the  Faro  Islands,  the  Orkney  and 
Zetland  Islands,  and  Hebrides,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
extending  over  a  third  part  nearly  of  England,  Normandy,  and 
Dumy  districts  between  the  Seine  and  the  Scheld.  Roving  parties 
of  these  Northmen  appeared,  occasionally,  on  every  coast,  from 
Constantinople  to  the  White  Sea.  Some  made  permanent  settle- 
JUentg  under  their  sea  kings;  others  only  scoured  the  coasts  as 
pirates  for  a  few  years ;  but  each  had  some  ode{s6aarn  rct^  ot 
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ome,    ta 


a  more  or  less  with  land  at  home, 
tnuwmit  from  one  generation  to  another,  before  the  art  of  nriting 
was  in  use,  the  memafj  of  family  descents  and  relationships,  w«s 
■  bnainesa  esaentiallj  conoected  with  the  preaervation  of  righlj  of 
pnqienj,  where  oddtbaam  ret  existed  ;  and  among  a  bodj  of 
mi^taiy  emigrants,  enriching  themselves  bj  the  plunder  of  the 
^rest  prOTincfs  of  £Dn^>e,  the  rights  of  snccession  to  property bj 
redemption  were  of  high  importance.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Scalds  were  not  merely  the  wandering  bards  or  minstrels,  wit' 
nessing  and  singing  the  warlike  exploits  of  those  whom  they  ac- 
companied on  distant  expeditioiis,  bat  were  a  class  of  men  wbow 
business  it  was  to  witness  and  record  all  erents  affecting  claims  of 
property,  — the  writers  to  the  signet  of  their  day.  We  probably 
hear  only  of  the  poets  among  this  class  of  those  who  attended  ibe 
co«trts  of  the  Scandinariau  monarcha,  and  hare  transmitted  to  aa 
saga  of  important  historical  facts;  and  we  conclude  that  the  claaof 
Snlds  ccwaisted  of  poets  entertained  at  conn  for  the  honour  and 
ple«Enre  of  the  eovereign ;  just  as  if  we  were  to  condade  that  tha 
detb  of  the  Court  of  Sesaon  in  Scotland  are  a  class  of  poets,  be- 
csose  Sir  Walter  Scott  wu  a  clerk  of  that  court.  The  class  of 
lecotdeis  ot  the  mdin«ry  events  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  ani 
odm  drcniBslaBees  afibt^ng  property,  most  baTB  existed  in  a  state 
e£  society  in  wlnob  pnifiei^  an*  not,  as  in  fendal  coantriet,  ea- 
lirdjin  the  handa  of  aamaOnnmba'af  uUcaiaDd  the  succesaon 
to  it  r^nlated  by  atmple  rales,  and  j™*"— ^  to  a  lew  individDab- 
This  class,  before  writing  w«s  in  gemertl  use,  mu^  have  beet 
i,  and  important  in  society  where  odal  law  prevailed. 
i  possible  that  we  esttmate  nrMieonsly  the  state  of  society 

tad  deT«ith  CMtMies  in  Seandinana. 

enanatiTesof  themowfcirii  Ustnnanaof  the  period. 
~  e  bea&tn  KoctfajMiw  who  nTaged  the  coasla  it 


a  wild  beaot^  wilkant  law  ar  id^toik    Then  mast  be  ei- 
tC""'"^.  *s  ihc9«  b  endcBt  uMOuisten^,  in  dme  repraeft- 
>  eridtilly  ih«  only  people  ia 
iof  ^  sHa  to—wtwl  with  th« 
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ihree  hundred  men  could  be  transported  to  the  coast  of 
Kormiuidy  or  of  Kent,  the  ship  buildiog,  rope  making,  Boil  ireav- 
Ipg,  iron  forging,  watercask  making,  provision  curing,  all  of  which 
.tsii,  md  maoj  more,  must  have  reached  con&iderahle  perfection 
'lifore  bodies  of  men,  however  enterprising,  hold  and  hardy,  could 
%  toy  poEsihilit^  have  undertaken  and  accomplished  such  voyages ; 

consider,  too,  that  there  must  have  heen  effective  social  ar- 
•ngements  by  which  such  bodies  of  men  were  collected,  and  held 
.kgether  and  made  available  for  attack  and  defence,  as  well  as  for 
'Vngation  ;  we  must  conclude  that  the  term  barbarism  was  more 
i^iplicable  to  the  invaded  than  the  invaders.  The  inhabitants 
itfEogland  and  France  must  have  been  behind  those  of  Norway 
ill  the  exercise  of  the  useful  arts,  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and 
6»  operation  of  general  and  equitable  laws.  If  the  state  of  law 
WoDg  the  people  he  a  measure  of  barbarism,  these  foUowers  of 
win  appear  to  have  stood  on  a  much  higher  Step  of  civilisation 
Bui  their  Christian  contemporaries.  Private  wars  had  been 
by  Harald  Haarfagre  in  the  ninth  century,  250  years 
It  le«Et  before  the  right  of  the  great  nobles  to  wage  war  against 

other  had  ceased  in  other  countries.  The  local  judicatories 
■d  privileges  of  the  nobles  had  also  heen  abolished,  and  the  whole 
^Iry  governed  hy  general  laws  adapted  to  the  four  great  di- 
of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  Things  were  held,  from  the 
(ttiod  of  the  same  monarch's  reign.  These  were  advances  towards 
tbilieation  which  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe  had  not  made 
B  that  period.  The  judicial  combat  between  individuals,  or 
EUugaiig,  as  it  was  called  hy  the  Scandinavian  people,  from  the 
ttties  going  to  small  uninhabited  islets,  called  holms,  to  fight  out 

cause  without  interruption,  was  subject  to  regulations  or  laws 

introduced  until  long  after  the  tenth  century  in  the  judicial 
_^  -  jat  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  A  party  challenged  to  the 
iolmgang  could,  in  the  tenth  century,  appoint  a  substitute  to  fight 
whim:  and  the  party  worsted  could  ransom  his  life  for  three 
luka  of  copper,  or  for  a  consideration  previously  agreed  on.  The 
Rtl,  the  point  of  honour,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  science  of 
•wildry,  all  which  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  the  ancient  feudal  constitution  and  modes  of 
"'"lii'ig,  appear  really  to  have  had  their  origin  among  these 
**rtlwm  invaders,  and  to  have  been  engrafted  by  them  on  the 
|6«idiil  system  which  they  found  and  adopted.     The  inteia'ii  m- 
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fangements  in  Norway  for  calling  out  the  whole  force  of  the" 
country  for  military  purposes,  appear  to  have  been  much  superior- 
to  those  of  any  of  the  countries  they  invaded.  Haco,  foster-son  of 
Athelstan  of  England,  had  divided  Norway,  about  the  year  956  or 
960,  into  land  and  sea  districts,  with  subdivisions,  which  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  each  a  ship,  a  certain  number  of  men,  certain 
arms,  certain  quantities  of  provisions,  according  to  the  local  capa- 
bilities of  each  division  of  the  district ;  and  these  arrangements 
appear  to  have  been  effective  and  perfect,  long  before  any  similar 
arrangements  for  the  defence  of  their  coasts  were  adopted  by  other 
nations.  In  countries  where  the  feudal  lords  maintained  a  kind  of 
independent  rule  within  the  state,  such  a  general  arrangement  for 
a  common  object  was  scarcely  practicable;  yet  without  it  a  country 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  security  and  civilisation.  Sodi 
various  and  complicated  arrangements  being  matter  of  fixed  law 
among  the  northern  people,  and  the  various  arts  which  must  have 
been  exercised  generally,  and  with  some  degree  of  perfection 
among  them,  before  they  could  have  fitted  out  such  distant  and 
frequent  expeditions  by  sea,  may  well  justify  the  doubt,  whethtf 
the  monkish  historians  who  represent  them  as  barbarians,  de9^ 
titute  of  the  habits,  ideas,  or  arts  belonging  to  civilised  life,  were 
not  themselves  more  barbarous  as  to  all  that  regards  law,  liberljy 
and  security  of  person  and  property. 

It  may  surprise  those  who  are  full  of  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
rude  state  of  the  northern  freebooters  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  to  find  that  law  was  in  a  more 
advanced  state,  and  its  power  much  more  effective,  among  them, 
than  in  the  countries  they  were  ravaging.  They  were  not  merely 
in  that  state  of  civilisation  when  its  first  principles  are  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  upon,  unless  where  power  or  violence  interfere, 
which  was  the  state  of  the  rest  of  Europe  at  that  period.  Among 
the  Scandinavian  people  the  forms  of  law  were  fully  established, 
and  any  flaw  or  irregularity  in  the  forms  of  procedure  before  the 
courts  produced  the  loss  of  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  This 
was  a  development  of  law  of  which  England,  France,  and  Grermany 
could  not  then  boast.  Before  the  year  88.5,  the  power  of  law  was 
established  in  Norway  over  all  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
while  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  independent  jurisdicti<»tf 
of  the  great  feudal  lords  were  not  broken  down  till  after  a  contesl 
o£  ages.    The  power  of  the  small  kings,  as  they  are  aptly  termor 
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in  Scandinavian  history,  to  set  law  at  defiance,  or  to  perplex  its 
regular  march  by  local  jurisdictions,  was  completely  annihilated 
by  Harald  Haarfagre,  who  subdued  and  expelled  that  class  entirely 
from  Norway,  and  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  country ;  a 
position  which  other  European  kings  attained  only  four  centuries 
kter.    These  small  kings  themselves  appear  never  to  have  held 
the  same  full  jurisdiction  within  their  own  dominions  as  the  great 
feudal  nobility  of  other   countries:  they  were  subject  to  laws 
established  at  the  general  Things  or  courts  of  the  people,  of  which 
four  were  held  in  Norway  yearly,  in  the  different  districts  into 
which  the  country  was  divided.     Each  district  was  governed  by 
the  code  of  laws  given  out  from  these  Things,  as  best  suited  to 
the  peculiar  local  circumstances  of  their  division  of  the  country. 
The  *'  Grey  Goose"*  is  the  somewhat  whimsical  name  given  to 
the  ancient  Icelandic  law  book  compiled  for  the  use  of  that  oldest 
of  modem  colonies,  from  the  edicts  of  those  Things,  and  principally 
of  that  of  the  Gule  district,  as  these  Gule  Things'  laws  stood  in  the 
reign  of  king  Haco,  the  foster-son  of  Athelstan  of  England.    Haco 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  936.     Iceland  had  been  discovered  in 
the  year  874,  and  colonised  by  the  nobility  and  their  followers, 
who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Harald  Haarfagre  who  died  in 
934.    It  appears  from  the  Grey  Goose,  that,  so  early  as  the  year 
1004,  law  was  so  firmly  established,  and  its  procedures  so  regular 
and  defined,  that  a  special  court  of  justice  was  established,  for  dis- 
posing of  such  cases  as  had  been  adjudged  in  the  first  instance,  on 
defects  in  the  technical  forms  of  procedure  before  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law,  without  reference  to  the  law  or  merits  of  the  cases. 
W  and  its  administration  must  have  been  long  settled  before  its 
forms  could  have  grown  into  such  importance  and  intricacy.    It 
*ko  appears  from  the  Grey  Goose  to  have  embraced,  before  the 
deventh  century,  subjects  which  probably  no  other  code  in  Europe, 
8t  that  period,  dealt  with.     The  provision  for  the  poor,  equal 
weights  and  measures,  police  of  markets  and  of  sea-havens,  mutual 
rights  of  succession  to  property  situated  in  Norway  or  Iceland  for 
the  natives  of  each  country,  punishment  of  beggars  or  vagrants, 
provision  for  illegitimate  children,  wages  of  servants  and  support 
w  them  in  sickness,  inns  for  travellers,  roads  and  bridges,  pro- 

•Nordijk  Tidscrift  for  Oldkyndighed,  1  h.  1  B.,  1832,  om  Graagaasen  ved 

wUegeL  •  , 
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tection  of  pregnant  women  and  even  of  domestic  ftnim^^ls  froi 
injury,  are  subjects  of  which  the  Grey  Goose  treats.  *In  the  shoi 
period  which  had  elapsed  from  the  first  colonisation  of  Icelaot 
society  could  not  have  advanced  to  such  a  state  as  to  prodaoe 
necessity  for  such  a  code  of  laws  in  that  island.  They  are  th 
laws  of  the  mother  country,  adopted,  as  far  as  circumstances  migh 
be  expected  to  require  them,  by  the  colony.  These  laws  wen 
collected  into  one  code  by  Magnus  VIL,  Lagabseter,  or  the  Iti 
improver,  who  died  in  the  year  1280.  They  were  again  collected 
improved,  and  published  in  a  general  code,  in  the  year  1604,  b) 
Christian  lY.  In  1687,  the  present  code,  drawn  up  from  afl 
the  older  and  previously  existing  ones,  and  adapted  to  the  changd 
which  time  had  produced,  was  given  out  by  Christian  V.-  It  li 
comprised  in  one  pocket  volume,  and  is  to  be  found  in  evoij 
peasant's  house  in  Norway.  It  has  evidently  been  intended  fin 
the  use  and  understanding  of  the  common  man.  The  arrangemeol 
is  simple  and  distinct.  Each  law  occupies  a  single  paragraph  of  I 
few  lines.  The  professional  lawyer  only  can  be  acquainted  wid 
the  numerous  modifications  and  additions  to  this  body  of  law  hj 
subsequent  enactments,  or  with  the  application  of  the  law  to 
special  cases ;  but,  generally,  no  man  in  Norway  can  be  ignonuii 
of  the  laws  affecting  his  property,  or  of  his'  legsl  rights  or  duties 
It  appears  at  first  view  a  singular  anomaly,  that  throughout  d 
this  code,  emanating  from  and  sanctioned  by  absolute  monardis, 
some  of  whom  were  even  despotic  and  tyrannical,  there  runs  i 
perpetual  strain  of  reference,  in  all  matters  affecting  person  « 
property,  to  that  which  is  the  main  protection  of  all  civil  libertfj 
the  trial  by  jury.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  England  doe^ 
— certainly  Scotland  does  not, — at  this  day,  enjoy  all  the  essentiil 
advantages  of  jury  trial  in  matters  regarding  property,  so  fillip 
as  Norway  has  done  from  the  earliest  times.  The  anomaly  ^ 
appears  when  we  consider,  that  a  reference  to  a  jury  is,  in  fact,  sa 
unmeaning  excrescence,  when  engrafted  on  the  feudal  law,  ii 
which  there  is  positive  rule  and  principle  to  be  referred  to  in  evecj 
matter  respecting  property ;  and  that  it  is  the  natural  emanation 
of  the  udal  system,  from  which  both  England  and  Norway  derive 
this  mode  of  trial.  In  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
udal  property,  under  the  principle  of  partition  among  childreOi 
and  under  odelsbaam  ret,  the  boundaries,  extent,  and  value  ol 
the  property  to  be  inherited,  and  also  of  each  of  the  portions  into 
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which  it  has  to  be  adjudged  to  the  several  heirs,  are  essential 
p(Hnt8  in  almost  every  case ;  and  these  cannot  possibly  be  deter- 
mined without  a  reference  to  skilful  men,  locally  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  having  no  interest  or  favour  for  any  party,  —  in 
diort,  to  a  jury.  This  udal  law  causes  a  great  variety  of  interests, 
aodof  adjustments  among  heirs,  which  cannot  be  brought  under 
mj  fixed  rule.  When  an  individual  dies,  for  instance,  his  estate 
most  be  valued  and  divided  among  his  lawful  heirs  :  but  one  may 
wish  to  have  it  sold,  and  its  price  divided ;  another,  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  land  itself ;  one  may  be  willing  to  buy  the  shares 
of  the  others,  but  only  able  to  pay  by  instalments,  or  by  yearly 
portions  of  the  produce  of  the  land:  all  these  are  adjustments 
ifl  equity,  to  which  law  can  only  be  applied  in  a  very  general 
way;  and  which  a  jury,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  one,  the  finding 
of  impartial  skilful  men,  can  alone  determine.  A  reference  to 
the  judgment  of  such  men  is,  accordingly,  the  basis  of  all  law 
proceedings  in  Norway,  as  fixed  by  Christian  V.'s  law  book ; 
and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  law  of  succession  to  udal  land, 
it  evidently  must  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  such  property. 
Whatever  might  be  the  form  of  the  government,  it  could  not 
cease  while  the  rights  of  property  were  acknowledged.  In  the 
tdministration  of  the  feudal  laws  respecting  property,  this  ne- 
oessity  of  a  reference  to  a  jury  totally  falls  away.  The  rule  and 
tppfication  is  the  same,  be  the  extent  or  value  great  or  small. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  local  knowledge ;  nothing  to  deter- 
nnne  by  rules  of  equity.  A  jury  could  only  be  called  upon  to  find 
^  an  heir  bears  the  relationship  he  claims  to  stand  in  to  the 
deceased ;  which  is  a  question  seldom  doubtful.  To  this  source, 
probably,  the  English  jury  trial  owes  its  origin.  It  is  far-fetched 
to  ascribe  it  to  imaginary  principles,  handed  down  from  the  ancient 
Germans,  by  which  every  man  was  considered  entitled  to  a  trial 
hy  his  own  peers.  A  much  more  pressing  necessity  than  any 
connected  with  criminal  justice  arose  daily  under  the  udal  law,  of 
adjusting  the  value,  extent,  and  other  circumstances  of  property 
to  be  inherited.  The  Northmen,  for  several  generations  before 
the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  possessed  a  large  proportion  of 
^land;  and  the  conquest  by  their  descendants  under  the 
Norman  was  not  likely  to  alter  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  insti- 
tutions and  laws  arising  out  of  it,  which  were  common  to  both 
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divisions  of  these  military  emigrants,  at  no  very  distant  period,  in 
their  native  land. 

The  administration  of  law  in  Norway  is  on  a  good  and  simple 
footing.  There  are  points  in  it  which  deserve  the  consideration 
of  those  eminent  men  who  consider  the  British  courts  susceptibla 
of  some  improvement. 

The  court  of  first  instance,  the  lowest  in  Norway,  if  it  can.  be 
called  one,  is  the  parish  court  of  mutual  agreement.  This  ia 
a  modern  institution,  which  does  honour  to  the  wisdom  and  libenl 
spirit  of  the  Danish  government.  It  is  the  first  great  and  deddal 
improvement  upon  the  old  modes  and  forms  of  administenBg 
justice  which  has  been  attempted  by  any  of  the  ancient  govenh 
ments  of  Europe  with  success.  It  is  a  legacy  from  her  foroMr 
masters,  for  which  Norway  should  be  grateful.  In  every  parid^ 
the  resident  householders  elect,  every  third  year,  from  amm^ 
themselves,  a  person  to  be  the  commissioner  of  mutual  agreemaitj 
He  must  not  practise  law  in  any  capacity,  and  his  appointm^tif 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  amtman,  or  highest  executive  offioK 
of  the  district.  In  towns,  or  large  and  populous  parishes,  tlien 
are  one  or  more  assessors,  or  assistants  to  the  commissioner,  aol 
he  has  always  a  clerk.  He  holds  his  court  once  a  month  within  Han^ 
parish,  and  receives  a  small  fee  of  an  ort  (ninepence)  on  entering 
each  case.  Every  case  or  lawsuit  whatsoever  must  pass  throurt 
this  preliminary  court  in  which  no  lawyer  or  attorney  is  allowed  to 
practise.  The  parties  must  appear  personally,  or  by  a  person  nol 
professional.  Each  states  his  own  case,  and  his  statement  is  enteiei 
fully,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  the  protocol  of  the  comxnist 
sioner  who  must  then  endeavour  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agroh 
ment,  by  proposing  some  middle  course  upon  which  both  mil 
agree.  He  acts,  in  short,  as  a  private  arbiter  would  do,  and  gif* 
his  opinion  or  judgment  accordingly.  If  both  parties  agree  tolui 
finding,  or  advice,  it  is  immediately  taken  to  the  local  court  of  laVf 
or  Sorenskrivers'  court,  which  is  also  held  within  each  parish,  ti^ 
be  sanctioHcd,  revised  as  to  rights  of  any  third  parties,  and  regi»? 
tered ;  and  it  has,  without  expense,  the  validity  of  a  final  decisioOr 
For  instance,  if  a  person  owes  a  simple  debt,  he  must  be  summooQ^ 
by  the  creditor  to  the  court  of  mutual  agreement.  The  debtor 
may  explain  that  he  cannot  pay  the  claim  in  money,  but  will  ptf 
it  in  corn  or  goods,  or  against  a  certain  time,  or  has  counter  clainif 
which  extinguish  part  of  it.     All  the  statements  of  both  partieB 
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are  entered  fully  by  the  commissioner  in  his  protocol,  and  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  He  then  proposes  what  he  conceives  may  suit 
both  parties ;  such  as  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  the  corn  or  goods, 
or  a  reasonable  deduction  for  the  counter  claims.  K  both  agree, 
die  proposal  is  immediately  registered.  If  one  agrees,  but  the 
other  does  not,  the  party,  not  agreeing  appeals  to  the  local  or 
SorenskriTer's  court,  which  sits  once,  at  least,  in  each  parish  in 
every  quarter  of  a  year ;  but  he  will  have  the  expense  of  both 
parties  to  pay,  if  the  terms  of  agreement  proposed  and  rejected  are 
judged  not  unreasonable.  In  this  higher  court,  but  which  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  lowest  legal  one,  the  parties  appear,  if  they 
choose,  by  their  law  agents,  or  procurators ;  but  in  this,  and  all 
the  Babsequent  or  higher  courts  through  which  a  case  may  be 
carried,  nothing  is  received  but  the  protocol  of  the  court  of  mutual 
agreement ;  no  new  matter,  statements,  or  references  to  evidence, 
hut  what  stand  in  the  commissioner's  protocoL  This  is  the  best 
part  of  the  institution.  It  confines  the  lawyer  to  his  law,  and 
htings  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  understood  by  the  parties  them- 
iolves,  before  the  court,  without  trick  or  disguise.  Much  legal 
laknt  is  expended  in  our  courts  in  cross-examining  witnesses,  brow- 
heating  the  dull  and  honest,  involving  in  contradiction  the  equally 
honest  of  quicker  temperament,  and  working  on  the  personal  tem- 
per of  witnesses,  in  order  to  bring  out  such  an  appearance  of  a 
case  as  may  deceive  the  judgment  of  an  ordinary  jury.  This  is  all 
a  very  fine  display  of  taJent,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
iobstontial  ends  of  justice.  It  may  happen  that  the  practised 
jodge  himself  cannot  always  disentangle  the  truth  from  the  con- 
tradictory statements  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyer  has  con- 
trived to  twist  round  it.  All  this  chicanery,  which  is  the  glory, 
and  ought  to  be  the  shame,  of  the  British  bar,  is  cut  off  by  the 
lunple  Norwegian  arrangement,  by  which  the  only  facts  admitted 
to  proof,  or  to  legal  argument,  are  those  stated,  together  with  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rest,  in  this  protocol. 

A  multiplicity  of  small  courts  of  law  is  undoubtedly  an  evil, 
and  an  evil  so  great,  that  Mr.  Macculloch,  a  high  authority  on  all 
points  of  political  economy,  proposes  that,  in  England,  no  small 
debts,  or  no  sum  below  a  certain  amount,  such  as  50/.,  should  be 
wooverable  at  all  by  legal  process,  excepting  wages  and  similar  ob- 
ligations. .  This,  to  be  sure,  would  be  curing  the  evil  of  giving 
QBdue  credit,  the  thraldom  in  which  the  workman  i&  iVixiA  V^'^X.X^^ 
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the  master  manufactafer,  and  the  ruinous  expense  to  tlie  laboQ 
ing  class  in  suing  or  being  sued  for  small  sums ;  but  it  would  1 
curing  it  as  cutting  off  the  head  would  cure  the  tooth*«che.  ', 
would  be  monstrous,  and  opposed  to  dl  improrement  in  the  aoeii 
condition  of  a  country,  that  the  capitalist  alone  should  hay*  th 
benefit  of  law  and  justice,  while  the  poor  should  be  cut  off  from  ii 
and  brought  back  to  that  barbarous  state  in  which,  from  the  wu 
of  law,  credit  cannot  be  given  or  taken  in  the  daily  transactioiii 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  true  that  the  improvident,  and  eva 
the  provident,  workmen  were  kept  in  a  state  of  thraldom  bj  than 
employers  while  the  system  of  paying  wages  with  shop  goodi^  a 
with  a  portion  of  the  manufactured  article,  was  legal ;  but  it  i 
equally  true,  as  was  ably  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  to  put  dowl 
that  system  by  positive  legal  enactment  was  a  direct  violadon  d 
the  very  first  principles  of  free  trade.  It  was  a  glaring  inconait' 
enoy,  as  labourers  in  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  pfp- 
ductive  industry,  as  in  husbandry,  were  still  paid,  and  could  ool) 
be  paid,  in  the  way  that  was  declared  illegal.  It  was  also  a  pntt 
bition  against  small  capitalists  engaging  in  any  branch  of  maan* 
facture,  as  they  require  this  double  use  of  their  capital, — tbi 
producing  the  goods,  and  the  securing  purchasers,  in  their  woifc* 
men^  to  carry  on  business  with  their  moderate  means.  It  is  aki 
true,  that  the  multiplicity  of  small  courts  of  law,  and  the  ehe^ 
and  easy  access  to  them,  foster  a  spirit  of  litigation,  fumiil 
a  kind  of  excitement,  similar  to  that  of  gaming,  which  is,  perhaps 
as  pernicious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  a  people  as  tiii 
denial  of  law  itself  would  be.  When  Lord  Brougham  wished  to 
see  the  day  when  cheap  law  might  be  had  at  every  man's  door  ii 
England,  his  Lordship  probably  meant  a  cheap  equitable  adjust 
ment  of  differences — cheap  equity,  not  cheap  law ;  some  establiflb' 
ment,  in  short,  similar  to  the  courts  of  mutual  agreement,  whid 
would  obviate  the  recourse  to  law,  and  repress,  not  encourage,  the 
spirit  of  litigation.  The  small  debt,  or  justice  of  peace, -courts  in 
Scotland,  however  useful,  do  not  answer  this  end.  They  •« 
courts  of  cheap  law  only,  administered  in  general  by  the  same  local 
judge,  the  sheriff  substitute,  who  on  other  days  deals  out  the  saiw 
commodity  in  his  own  court,  but  at  a  greater  expense.  This  bi 
a  very  different  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  a  people  from  an  institii 
tion  in  which  an  arbiter  of  their  own  appointing,  who  has  nothinj 
to  do  with  law,  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  before  they  go  iat 
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^H^^%  lav,  and  whose  office  is  of  so  much  weight  that  they 
s  it   by,  and  cqd  go  into   a.  court  only  with  the  state- 
rats  made  to  him.     In  tlds  institution,  probably, — modified  and 
lered,  of  coiirae,  to  suit  the  different  eircum stances  of  the  coua- 

— may  be  found  the  true  remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of  fay 
r.  Macculloch.  • 

The  next  court  is  that  of  the  Sorenskriver,  or  sworn  writer, 
liicb  is  the  lowest  legal  one.  This  judge  sits  under  appointment 
M  government;  but,  like  all  other  public  functionaries,  is  not 
norable  at  pleasure,  evea  from  one  district  to  another.  He  must 
fB  taken  a  degree  in  civil  and  in  Norwegian  law;  and  licensed 
s  practise  in  his  court.  Norway  is  divided,  for  the  ad- 
inistration  of  law,  into  four  provinces,  or  etifts,  and  siity-four 
'  jiveries.  Each  sorenskriver's  district  comprehends  several 
r  prestegields,  and  each  prestegield  generally  has  a 
Brt-honse,  in  which  the  sorenskriver  holds  a  courii  at  least  once 

■J  quarter  of  a  year.  The  SOTenskriver,  like  the  Scotch  sheriff, 
Ike  criminal,  as  well  as  civil,  judge  of  his  district:    but  the 

e^  the  arrest  and  keeping  of  prisoners,  and  all  executive  func- 

I,  form  the  duty  of  the  Fogeds.  Norway  is  divided,  for  this 
o  four  provinces,  or  stifts,  being  the  same  as  for  the 
punistratioD  of  the  law,  and  into  eighteen  amts,  and  forty-four 
(Series.  In  Scotland,  there,  is  a  very  awkward  mixture  of  the 
iea  of  jadge  and  executive  officer  in  the  sheriff.  The  same  indi- 
bkl  whose  feelings,  or  passions,  or  vanity,  perhaps,  have  been  ex- 
idin  the  discharge  of  the  executivedutyof  detecting  andsecuiing 
liminfl],  has  immediately  to  sit  as  judge  in  the  case,  although  in 
It  capaci^  be  ought  to  be  divested  of  all  feeling  or  personal 
ovledge  of  matters  brought  before  him.  In  civil  cases,  that,  for 
lance,  of  a  nuisance,  or  encroachment  on  public  property,  the 
■tiff  lias  first  to  order  the  matter  to  be  brought  judicially  before 
B,  and  then  delivers  a  judgment  upon  his  own  indictment. 
Ill  iwkward  admixture  of  the  incompatible  duties  of  the  exe- 
five  and  administrative,  is  avoided  in  Norway  by  the  fogeds, 

la  1S3I,  the  Dumber  of  cues  brought  before  the  pitriah  cnnrta  of  mataal 
KnieDt  in  Norway  was  65,446  ;  in  1032,  63,507  ;  in  1833,  S5,0S3  :  of  these, 
-thirds  were  settled  by  the  u'bitration  court.  In  1834,  the  number  was 
M:  of  these.  33,393  mere  settled  by  the  arbitratioa  court;  lS,2Sa  were 
n  OBI,  lo  be  referred  lo  (he  coorti  of  law,  but  of  these,  only  2,876  were 
ally  carried  by  the  parties  iuto  a  court  of  !bw. 
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who,  being  resident  in  their  fogderies,  exercise  all  ezecutiv 
public  functions  in  them.  Thej  collect  the  national  and  ha 
taxes,  take  charge  of  the  crown  property  and  all  public  concern 
and  report  to  their  immediate  superior,  the  amtman  of  the  am] 
who  again  reports  to  the  stift's  amtman,  or  amtman  of  the  pro?ino 
to  which  the  amt  belongs.  The  sorenskriver's  court  is  of  grea 
importance.  Besides  judging  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  it  is  flilft 
the  court  of  registration  for  all  debts  affecting  property  in  his  difr 
trict,  and  for  ascertaining  the  value  of,  and  the  succession  to^  all 
property  of  deceased  persons,  according  to  the  udal  law  of  snoov 
sion.  It  is  necessarily,  therefore,  a  jury  court.  The  folio  wing  is  dN 
constitution  of  the  Norwegian  jury,  as  established  by  Christian  Y.^ 
law,  and  as  it  has  existed  since  the  year  1687.  The  amtman 
.  or  the  foged  and  sorenskriver  under  his  authority,  in  the  opei 
court-house,  on  the  last  court-day  of  the  year,  names  eight  resiM 
men  in  the  parish  (each  parish  being  a  thing-laug,  or  court-dii' 
trict),  to  be  the  law-right  men,  and  to  attend  all  meetings  of  ^ 
court  in  their  district  during  the  following  year.  The  eight  m 
to  be  taken,  without  selection,  as  they  stand  in  the  list  for  ih 
payment  of  scat,  or  tax,  in  the  parish ;  and  others  can  only  ta 
named  in  the  same  order  from  the  list,  to  replace  any  of  them  wfci 
maybe  incapacitated  by  having  an  interest  in  the  matter  Iota 
judged,  or  other  legal  cause.  This  standing  jury  acts  under  oaft 
and  judges  along  with  the  sorenskriver  in  all  matters  relating  tt 
life,  honour,  property,  and  udal  rights ;  but  in  all  inferior  caiei 
excepting  those  specially  appointed  by  law,  the  sorenskriver  aloM 
judges,  like  our  justice  of  peace,  but  they  attest  his  judgment)  ai 
forming  a  constituent  part  of  his  court.  In  judging  with  the  l^ 
renskriver,  it  is  to  be  observed,  this  jury  does  not  merely  give  in  I 
verdict,  or  finding,  under  his  direction,  as  judge,  but  the  plniali^ 
of  the  voices  determine,  he  himself  being  only  one  of  the  numbtfj 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  his  opinion  being  over-ruled. 
These  are  liberal  institutions*  for  the  year  1687,  and  for  a  nio» 

*  The  present  Danish  monarch,  -with  great  good  taste,  made  a  parting  preMri 
to  his  former  subjects  in  Norway,  of  the  manuscript  of  Christian  V.*8  Law  Book 
It  is  splendidly  written  on  folio  parchment,  and  bound  in  massive  silver;  Al 
boards  of  that  metal,  finely  adorned,  folding  back  on  concealed  hioglBl 
Whether  we  consider  the  book  itself,  altogether  a  most  magnificent  piece  « 
workmaDshipy  or  its  contents,  the  period  a.1  -which,  it  was  compiled  and  pw 
mujgated,  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  vhich  a\\\\»  ea^RXmeoXa  «c^  ^ssswwsw^tai 
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arch  invested  witli  absolute  legislative  power.  We  may  well  ask 
where  is  the  boasted  superiority  or  priority  of  the  English  jury 
trial?  Denmark,  in  truth,  has  little  to  reproach  herself  with, in 
her  government  of  Norway  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred 
jears.  She  may  well  turn  to  England,  by  whose  influence,  or  with 
whose  sanction  this  long-established  connexion  was  dissolved,  and 
ask  whether  Ireland,  which  has  stood  for  about  the  same  period  in 
the  same  relation  to  England  as  Norway  to  Denmark,  woidd  be  left 
at  the  present  day  by  the  English  government  in  the  same  state  in 
which  Norway  stands ;  the  people  in  the  enjoyment,  almost  univei^- 
bbUj,  of  property,  of  the  most  perfect  domestic  tranquillity  and 
persoDal  security,  and  of  ease,  and  comfort,  and  exemption  from 
gieat  poverty  or  crime,  having  ancient  laws  and  institutions  con- 
ceived in  the  very  spirit  of  liberty,  and  carrying  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  of  justice,  cheaply  administered  by  the  people  them- 
lelvesy  to  the  very  fire- side  of  the  common  man,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  now,  when  the  people 
have  obtained  the  power  of  legislating  for  themselves,  they  know 
no  better  use  to  make  of  that  power,  than  to  confirm,  hold  fast,  and 
defiend  by  its  means  the  civil  rights,  distribution  of  property,  social 
arrangements  and  laws,  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancient 
masters.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  striking  tribute  of  praise  ever 
paid  by  a  nation  to  its  rulers,  that,  after  a  change  from  a  pure 
imeontrolled  despotism  to  a  government  in  which  the  legislative 
power  is  lodged  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  no  essential 
dumge  has  been  thought  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  people  in 
the  civil  establishments^  social  arrangements,  or  code  of  laws  left 
m  operation  in  Norway  by  the  Danish  monarchs.  Is  this  very 
linking  fact  in  political  bistory  to  be  considered  a  tribute  of  ap- 
probation only  to  the  former  government  of  Norway  ?  Is  it  not 
ako  a  satire  on  the  undue  importance  which  we  attach,  in  the  pre- 
Knt  age,  to  the  mere  forms  of  government  ?  Does  it  not  show 
that  all  these  operate  according  to  the  state  of  property  and  en- 
lightenment of  a  people ;  that  a  nation  may  practically  be  in  the 
eDJo]rment  of  civil  rights,  free  institutions,  property,  security,  and 
lU  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  all  that  affects  the  well-being  of  the 
many  under  an  absolute  monarch,  and  may  practically  be  destitute 

fltt  ndaJ  principles  of  property  and  judiciaJ  procedure  esta\>\\i^e^  \t  H&  ^'^ 
«aa  rd/oAble  gift  ever  made  to  a  nation.    It  is  preserved  in  tiie  U\>x«.rj  ol  \5aft 
'lurenitjr  of  ChristianuL 
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of  all  these  advantages  of  liberty,  as  for  instance  in  Ireland,  al* 
though  living  under  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  peopk 
elect  their  own  legislature  ?  Is  it  not  a  speaking  illustration  at 
the  text,  that  "  property  is  power  ?**  Where  properly  is  vested  m 
the  body  of  the  people  by  a  just  distributive  law  of  successioik 
there,  idso,  will  be  found  that  mass  of  power  which  secures  to  the 
people  civil  rights,  just  laws,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  free  vM 
and  secure  enjoyment  of  property,  whatever  be  the  form  of  tiM 
legislative  portion  of  the  government.  Where  property  is  not 
generally  Effused  through  the  body  of  the  peoplCi  but^  by  till 
operation  of  the  feudal  law  of  succession,  is  exclusively  possesarf 
by  a  few  classes,  there  civil  rights,  just  laws,  free  institutions,  aol 
all  that  belongs  to  liberty,  are  secured  by  a  smaller  mass  ft 
power,  and  are  enjoyed  by  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  people; 
To  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  who  are  destitute  of  propertf> 
the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  is  but  a  name ;  and  the  fonn  of 
government  is  only  a  question  of  power  between  parties.  Tbe 
diffusion  of  property  through  society  must,  precede  the  diffoski 
of  political  rights.  The  latter  have  nothing  to  work  upon  but  tbs 
former,  and  can  have  no  existence  independent  of  it.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  and  great  faults  in  the  Danish  administratioB 
of  Norway,  but  these  were  not  of  a  nature  generally  to  affect  tbe 
condition  and  well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
preference  almost  exclusively  given  to  natives  of  Denmark  for 
offices  in  Norway,  and  the  constant  denial  of  an  university  in  tlie 
kingdom,  were  serious  and  heavy  grievances ;  but  they  affectel 
directly  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  community.  The  errott 
producing  the  most  extensive  evil  consequences,  that  of  runmng 
all  branches  of  industry  into  monopolies  in  favour  of  differeni 
classes,  and  that  of  legislating'  too  much,  and  putting  the  hand  of 
government  to  concerns  which  might  fairly  be  left  to  the  free  ope* 
ration  of  private  interests,  were  the  faults  of  the  age,  and  not  of 
the  Danish  government  in  particular :  even  at  the  present  day  thef 
are  committed  and  defended  by  almost  every  government 

The  sorenskriver's  is  the  court  of  registration  of  all  deeds,  con* 

tracts,  and  debts  affecting  personal  or  heritable  property  within  iti 

district ;  and  this  register  is  open  to  all.     The  property  of  minoHv 

t^e  interests  o£  absent  parties  in  the  succession  to  udal  and  othef 

property,  the  valuing,  realising,  and  d\\\3L\ii^\\.«.^^at^\\\%\ft  W 

heira,   come  to  its  charge.     T^he  viYi^Aa  ^^c^^iftfe^M^^ « 

'  the  next  superior  one,  ^rhicVi  Va  ^-^^  ^^'^'^^^  ^^vwas^ 
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that  of  the  province.  It'  consists  of  three  judges,  with  assessors ; 
is  8tationtr7  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  four  stifts  or  pro- 
vinces into  which  Norway  is  divided ;  and  is  the  court  of  appeal 
from  aU  the  sorenskrivers'  courts  in  the  province,  and  has  also  the 
lemon  of  their  administration.  In  all  criminal  matters  whatso- 
ever, the  sentence  of  the  sorenskriver's  court  is  sent  up  to  it  before 
it  16  pronounced,  to  be  revised  and  sanctioned. 

The  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  the  Danish  dominions 
tboQt  the  end  of  last  century.  Slavery  in  chains  for  life,  or  for 
diorter  periods,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  is  the  punish- 
ment for  all  crimes  in  Norway*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
k  either  wise  or  humane.  If  all  crimes  are  visited  with  the  same 
description  of  punishment,  the  ignorant,  whom  it  is  the  great 
cod  of  public  punishments  to  deter  from  crime,  will  naturally  con- 
lider  Ihem  all  as  alike,  —  murder  not  worse  than  robbery,  nor 
robbery  than  petty  theft.  It  is  not  wise  to  confound,  even  in 
ippearance,  the  distinction  between  different  degrees  of  guilt.  The 
olject  of  punishment  is  to  deter  others,  as  well  as  the  delinquent 
Imnself,  from  crime.  Slavery  in  chains  presents  always  the  same 
ippearance :  its  longer  or  shorter  duration  is  a  part  not  seen,  and 
Mt  impressive.  It  affects  the  offender  in  due  proportion  to  his 
gnilt,  but  not  those  who  are  to  be  deterred  by  his  example.  They 
ttn  see  only  the  same  degree  of  suffering  dealt  out  to  the  greatest 
tad  smallest  offender.  The  contamination  of  mind,  also,  to  the 
offimders  themselves,  from  the  comparatively  innocent  ^nd  the 
noit  atrocious  being  subject  to  one  common  punishment,  cannot 
be  very  favourable  to  their  amendment.  It  may  also  be  doubted, 
whether  the  system  is  really  humane  to  the  offender.  If  slavery 
Q  chains  for  Ufe  be  really  made  a  state  of  punishment,  it  is  only 
inflicting  a  protracted  instead  of  a  speedy  death.  It  is  not  huma- 
nity to  starve  a  criminal  to  death,  or  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of 
balf-starvation  until  nature  gives  way^  instead  of  hanging  him. 
It  is  not  humanity  to  work  or  to  flog  him  by  degrees  to  death,  or 
to  chain  him  in  a  standing  posture  every  night,  after  over- working 
bim  all  day,  or  to  drive  him  to  madness  by  solitary  confinement 
^  silence.  All  these  ingenious  modes  of  torturing  criminals  to 
^h  are  practised  in  those  countries  in  which  capital  punishment 
bas  been  abolished ;  but  the  humanity  of  the  slow  iTisl^^A  oi  \N\ft, 
tmmaryr  death  may  he  questioned.  It  is  humanity  to  ovxT^k^^^^. 
ffe  ue  spared  the  sight,  or  knowledge,  of  the  inflicWoii  oi  ^^^^Xv 

K  4 
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on  a  fellow-creature ;  but  the  infliction  is  not  the  less  certain.  Tlzi 
benefit  of  deterring  others,  by  an  impressive  punishment,  is  losfe 
and  the  control  over  its  severity  is  lost,  as  the  lot  of  the  dkn 
must  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  his  keeper  or  task- 
master. 

In  this  nation  of  small  proprietors  the  sense  of  honour  is  mon 
developed^  and  more  generally  diffused,  than  in  the  countries  feor 
dally  constituted.  Loss  of  honour  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  specified  effective  punishment  in  the  criminal  law  of  N<n^ 
way,  standing  next  in  degree  to  loss  of  life.  The  possession  of 
property  naturally  diffuses  through  all  classes  the  self-respee^ 
regard  for  character  and  public  opinion^  circumspection  of  oondool» 
and  consideration  for  others,  which  flow  from  or  are  connected  widt 
the  possession  of  property,  and  render  these  influential  on  tbi 
morals,  manners,  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  whole  body  of  tba 
people.  The  Norwegian  peasant  has  never,  like  the  Swede,  tin 
Dane,  the  Russian,  or  the  German,  crouched  beneath  the  cudgel 
of  the  feudal  baron  bailiff.  He  has  the  feelings  and  proper  pridi 
of  an  independent  man  possessed  of  property,  and  knowing  nothii« 
above  him  but  the  law.  In  real  highmindedness  he  is  the  Spaniaid 
of  the  north.  Among  a  people  whose  national  character  andsodal 
condition  are  so  formed,  who  are  scattered  in  small  clusters  oolf 
over  the  country,  and  whose  business  and  occupations  are  of  tltf 
most  simple  kind,  the  loss  of  honour  is  not  an  unmeaning  nomioil 
punishment,  as  it  would  be  among  our  manufacturing  population^ 
There  is,  and  always  has  been,  much  more  of  the  real  business  d 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  transacted  by  theni' 
selves,  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  They  have  nol 
merely  the  legislative  power  and  election  of  their  Storthing,  whiA 
is  but  a  late  institution  ;  but,  in  all  times,  the  whole  civil  businflM 
of  the  community  has  been  in  a  great  measure  in  their  own  hand& 
It  appears  to  be  the  general  spirit  of  the  udal  law,  that  the  constif 
tuted  legal  authorities  have  rather  a  superintending,  than  a  ma* 
naging,  power.  The  division  of  udal  property  among  heirs,  the 
guardianship  of  estates  belonging  to  minors,  the  settling  dispiitflt 
by  the  commission  of  mutual  agreement,  the  provision  for  the  poofi 
the  support  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  regulations  for  the  fish6ri€% 
the  charge  and  conveyance  of  prisoners  (as  gaols  are  only  in  tli6 
chief  town  of  each  province),  the  attendance  on  the  courts  of  tl* 
district  as  valuators,  arbiters,  or  jurymen,  are  among  the  affiurt 
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which  devolye  on  the  people  under  the  superintendence  of  the  legal 

tofhorities.    The  exclusion  from  these  affairs  and  functions,  which 

of  course  the  legal  sentence  of  loss  of  honour  produces,  is  a  punish- 

BMRt  so  severely  felt,  that  there  are  instances  of  culprits^  after  that 

portion  of  their  punishment  consisting  in  slavery  for  a  certain 

period  had  been  completed,  returning  to  their  chains,  committing 

on  purpose  some  petty  offence,  rather  than  live  as  outcasts  under 

the  sentence  of  dishonour  among  their  former  friends.    It  is  also 

a  remarkable  trait  of  the  open,  simple,  manly  disposition  of  this 

nadon,  that  a  criminal  very  rarely,  when  arrested,  attempts  to 

deny  or  conceal  any  part  of  the  fact,  and  usually  at  once  makes 

a  fall  avowal  of  all  particulars,  even  of  those  which  could  not  be 

proved* 

From  the  Stift  Amt-courts,  cases  criminal  as  well  as  civil  may 
be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  final  and  highest  court,  that  of  Hoieste 
B^  which  sits  in  Christiania.     The  military  sentences  even  of 
eoorts  martial,  if  they  involve  a  punishment  exceeding  three 
ttODths'  imprisonment,  niay  be  appealed  from,  and  carried  to  this 
trilranal  in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  is  provided  by  the  ground-law, 
tint  in  such  cases  the  court  shall  add  to  its  numbers  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  military  ofiicers.     The  Hoieste  Ret,  by  the  ground-law, 
ft  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  constitution,  and  is  independent 
of  the  executive  and  of  the  legislative  branches.    It  is  provided, 
bonrever,  that  it  must  keep  a  protocol  of  its  proceedings  and 
decisions,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  legislative  branch  or 
Storthing  on  its  meeting ;  and  the  judges  of  this  court,  who  are 
leven  in  number,  may  be  severally  impeached  by  the  lower  house 
of  Storthing  before  the  upper,  which,  in  such  case,  is  to  form  a 
oonrt,  along  with  the  remaining  members  of  the  Hoieste  Ret,  for 
trying  the  party  impeached. 

A  peculiar  principle  is  adopted  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
oonntry,  totally  unknovm  in  the  feudal  law,  or  in  that  of  England. 
It  deserves  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  capable  of  giving 
meh  subjects  a  philosophic  consideration,  as  the  principle  is  not 
one  of  theory  only,  but  is  and  has  been  in  operation  in  this  country 
from  the  earliest  ages,  being  probably  coeval  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  udal  law  itself.  The  judge  is  responsible  for  his  legal 
decision.  Upon  an  appeal  from  it  to  a  higher  court,  he  must 
^end  it  there,  and  is  liable  in  damages  for  a  wrong  decision. 
This  principle  is  so  opposite  to  all  theory  and  to  all  pracXiui^  Vci  qv« 
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courts  of  law,  where  judges  are  entirely  irresponaible  for  error  el 
judgment,  ignorance  of  law,  or  even  for  carelessness^  partiilit^i  oi 
prejudice,  however  obvious  and  gross,  that  it  maj  be  interndHl 
to  give  the  precise  words  of  this  peculiar  udal  law  fran  Cknij 
tian  Y.'s  code,  as  republished,  in  1833,  in  Christiania,  under  thi 
inspection  of  the  juridical  faculty :  — 

'*  Should  any  judge  deliver  a  wrong  decision,  and  thai 
either  because  he  has  not  instructed  himself  rightly  in  the  caie^ 
that  the  case  has  been  wrongly  represented  to  him,  or  that  he 
done  it  from  want  of  judgment,  he  shall  make  good  to  the 
whom  he  has  wronged  by  such  decision,  his  proven  loss, 
and  damage  sustained;  and  can  it  be  proved  that  the  jodge 
been  influenced  by  favour,  friendship,  or  gifts,  or  if  the  caseiid 
clear  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of  judgment,  or  wrong  n 
struction  upon  it,  then  he  shall  be  displaced,  and  declared  incapaHj 
of  ever  sitting  as  a  judge  again,  and  shall  forfeit  to  the  iigiB^ 
party  what  he  has  suffered,  should  it  be  to  the  extent  of  fortoi^ 
life,  or  honour."*  It  is  also  provided,  in  a  subsequent  clause^  tt^ 
if  a  judge  die  during  the  course  of  an  appeal  from  his  decisioiiy  U| 
heirs  are  responsible  for  the  damages  ;  but  with  the  benefit  of  4| 
consideration  in  the  higher  court,  that  the  defunct's  decision  oamMJ 
be  suitably  explained,  and  defended,  on  the  grounds  on  which  U 
himself  might  have  explained  and  defended  it.  It  is  provided  fU 
the  decisions  given  in  the  lowest  court,  that  of  the  sorenskiifeq 
shall  be  defended  by  the  sorenskriver  and  two  of  the  jury  ot  kv« 
right  men,  who  shall  be  empowered  by  the  rest  to  appear  for  the^ 
and  they  shall  be  bound  to  defend  their  decisions  before  the  higlMI 
court.  This  peculiar  principle  in  the  administration  of  law  is  t) 
no  means  a  dead  letter.  I  find  a  report  of  a  law  case  in  the  newti 
papers  of  this  very  month,  in  which  the  Stifts  Amt-court  of  Al 
province  of  Cluristiania  is  condemned  by  the  Hoieste  Ret  to  pQ 
sixty  dollars  of  damages  to  a  private  party,  in  a  question  of  BOOi 
cession  to  heritage  not  rightly  decided,  upon  its  appeal  from  Out 
sorenskriver's  court ;  the  decision  being  of  course  reversed,  ani 
that  of  the  lower  court  affirmed.  A  case  recently  occurred  of  ■■ 
estate  being  sold^  under  authority  of  a  decision  of  the  sorenskrivei^ 

*  KoDg  Christian  den  Fermtes  Norske  Lov,  1687.    Bog.  L  cap.  5.  art  & 
duTstumia,  1833,  ditto  cap.  7.  art.  1. ' 
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oort)  at  a  price  admitted  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  all  oon- 
mied*  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  of  the  property, 
■d  all  the  heirs  interested  in  it.  The  party  in  trusty  however, 
VM  an  insane  old  woman,  incapable  of  giving  a  legal  assent ;  and 
■  the  i^»peal  of  her  personal  curator^  the  decision  of  the  soren- 
iriver  was  found  wrong,  and  he  was  adjudged  to  purchase  back 
fcs  estate,  and  re*invest  the  party  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  The 
iHtees  who  sold,  and  the  purchaser  who  bought,  had  done  so 
■der  authority  of  a  l^al  dedsion ;  they,  therefore,  were  not  the 
inlies  to  be  called  on  to  defend  the  sentence  in  the  higher  court ; 
I  was  the  judge  who  gave  it  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  law ; 
Old  it  is  certainly  a  very  straight-forward  course.  Since  1687) 
linn  Christian  V.  published  the  code  now  in  force^  from  the  old 
klVB  then  in  use,  this  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  judges  has 
ben  rather  sharpened  than  blunted.  The  inferior  judge  is  subject 
b  a  fine,  in  cases  where  he  would  have  no  damages  to  pay  for  injury 
kom  his  wrong  decision ;  and  if  his  decisions  in  the  judgment- 
Mrt^have  been  reversed  three  times  from  his  want  of  instruction 
m  the  cases,  he  is  displaced.  The  undue  delay  in  giving  judg- 
■ent,  which  this  heavy  personal  responsibility  of  the  judge  for  his 
tadnons  might  idmost  excuse,  is  provided  against  by  law.  He  is 
obliged  to  give  his  decisions  within  six  weeks  after  the  record  is 
dond,  unless  both  the  parties  agree  to  crave  a  further  time,  or 
WKj  upedal  lawful  obstacle,  of  which  the  superior  court  would  be 
Mgnisant,  interposes  a  delay. 

If  we  consider  fairly  this  peculiar  principle  of  udal  jurispru- 
ieaoe,  it  appears,  in  truth,  no  more  than  reasonable  that  the  man 
vho^  voluntarily  and  by  his  own  seeking,  holds  the  office  of  judge 
in  the  community,  should,  like  every  other  member  of  society,  be 
iinrerable  for  the  evil  he  may  occasion  to  others  by  his  incapa- 
city, want  of  industry,  and  careful  research  into  the  business  before 
inn,  even  for  want  of  sound  understanding,  legal  knowledge,  or 
iBjr  other  cause.  There  is  no  foundation  in  reason  for  the  kind  of 
MBctity,  derived  from  the  middle  ages,  with  which  our  judges,  to 
tile  present  day,  envelope  their  office,  and  claim  irresponsibility 
for  the  mischief  they  may  occasion  by  professional  ignorance,  folly, 
<ff  inc^>acity.  It  is  derived  from  the  same  period  of  civilisation, 
•ad  stands  upon  the  same  principle,  as  the  exemption  o/i  Xk*^  f^i^x^ 
in  the  middle  ages  Brom  responsibility  to  ihe  ordinaTy  \ww^  wA 
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courts  of  the  country,  or  of  the  clerk  who  could  read  his 
from  its  legal  punishments.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  itij 
rather  too  much,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  to  hold  that 
who  are  in  authority  under  him,  as  judges,  can  do  no  wrong 
and  that  judges  in  all  those  inferior  courts  from  which  it  is 
petent  to  appeal  should  be  totally  irresponsible  for  their  ignc 
carelessness,  or  partiality.  If  one  of  two  parties  is  to  sufifor  bf 
wrong  decision,  it  appears  in  common  sense  much  more 
that  it  should  be  the  judge  who  delivered  it,  and  who  had 
tarily  accepted  of  his  office,  than  the  innocent  client  or 
wrongfully  adjudged,  who  had  no  option  but  to  bring  it  before 
court.  But  who  would  accept  of  the  office  of  judge  under 
responsibility?  This  question  naturally  arises  on  a  slight 
sideration  of  the  great  variety  of  interests,  the  intricacy  of 
rights,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  laws,  which  in  a  wealthy,  i 
commercial  nation  affect  property.  What  may  be  practicable  in  i 
poor  country  like  Norway,  in  which  law  and  property  are  in 
most  simple  state,  seems  totally  inapplicable  to  countries  in 
state  of  England  or  Scotland.  Yet,  as  matter  of  sj 
without  reference  to  what  is  now  practicable,  the  subject,  as  hat  i 
regards  Scotland  at  least,  admits  of  a  different  view.  At 
beginning  and  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  Scotland  wis  i' 
poorer  country  than  Norway  is  now ;  her  trade  less  extensiTer 
her  commercial  transactions,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  far  lett 
important  or  complicated ;  and  property  of  all  kinds  in  as  simple  a 
state  as  it  was  then,  or  at  least  is  at  present,  in  Norway.  If  tin 
same  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  judges  for  their  decisiflai 
had  been  law  in  Scotland  from  the  same  period  when  it  mt 
adopted  in  the  code  of  Christian  Y.  in  1687,  would  not  all  As 
variety,  intricacy,  and  uncertainty  in  the  laws  regulating  property 
have  been  diminished  instead  of  increased  in  the  course  of  tiBM^ 
and  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  functions  of  judge  IiafS 
grown  less  instead  of  greater  ?  Every  decision  given  would  hiw 
been,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  fixed  and  incontrovertible  point  in  law; 
and  a  great  mass  of  erroneous,  conflicting,  and  contradictory 
decisions,  which  involved  injustice  at  the  time,  and  remained » 
the  elements  of  future  injustice,  could  not  have  come  into  enafe* 
ence.  In  Scotland^  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  appointment  to 
tA/s  sacred  function  of  irresponsible  iud^e  o^M^  wii^^to^Ttf 
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vibliishinglj  claimed  as  •  the  proper  perquisite  of  political  influ- 
;  aiee,  and  the  office  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  political  subser- 
:  Ideney.    While  such  was  the  nature  of  the  patronfige,  would  not 
Ae  country  have  been  better  served  and  its  jurisprudence  in  a 
'ktter  state  if  all  its  judges  had,  since  1687>  been  appointed  with 
^iinh  a  principle  of  responsibility  before  a  higher  tribunal  for  their 
piedsions?     There  would  have  been  no  want  of  able  judges.     The 
^:«mnd  lawyer,  conscious  of  possessing  the  legal  knowledge^  judg- 
f  Mnt,  and  industry  which  entitle  him  to  take  his  place  among  the 
(ianmoat  of  his  contemporaries,  would  treat  with  scorn  the  idea  of 
song  intimidated  from  accepting  the  office  of  judge  by  the  risk  or 
nqponsibility  of  having  his  legal  decisions  revised  or  reversed  by 
anj  other  professional  man.     The  weak  creature,  indeed,  who  has 
inpt  from  behind  into  the  judgment-seat  by  the  aid  of  political 
pMaence,  conscious  that  he  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  that  he 
WLts  the  qualifications  to  come  to  sound  legal  decisions  unless  by 
rdnnce,  would  necessarily  want  the  moral  courage  to  accept  of  such 
m  office  with  such  a  responsibility.    In  Norway  there  is  no  want 
rfible  lawyers  as  candidates  for  judicial  function,  with  all  its  re- 
;  ipoDsibilities.    Procurators  seek  to  be  sorenskrivers.    Advocates 
;  Mpire  to  be  judges  in  the  Stifts  Amt-courts  or  Hoieste  Ret  court. 
"lihj  should  it  not  have  been  so  in  other  countries,  as  in  Scotland, 
''  if  the  same  principle  had  come  into  operation  at  a  period  when 
'  property  was  in  a  similar  state  ?     Good  government  would  gain  a 
iteadj  basis  by  the  adoption,  even  now,  of  such  a  principle,  with 
liie  modifications  which  the  different  state  of  society  and  property 
in  different  countries  might  require.    The  administration  of  justice 
would  never  be  converted  into  an  instrument  for  serving  the 
temporary  views  of  political  power,  and  could  never  be  unduly 
infloenced  by  the  spirit  of  party,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement, in  a  country  where  the  judge  might  be  called  upon  to 
defend  his  decisions  before  a  higher  court,  and  be  liable  for  the 
injuy  occasioned  by  a  wrong  one ;  where  the  higher  court,  too,  is 
a  constituent  branch  of  the  state,  independent  of  the  executive  and 
legislative,  its  members  irremovable  and  elevated  above  local  or 
pirty  feeling.    In  Norway,  in  prosecutions  connected  with  the 
ibose  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  many  cases  in  which  vthe 
.  executive  government  had  apparently  a  strong  feeling,  t\i\a  Ya^^'sX 
comt  of  £nal  resort,  the  Hoieste  Ret  of  the  NorYregiaa  ciatka\I\\»\x- 
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tioiii  by  the  calm  independence  of  its  judgment^,  has  proved  itaei 
neither  influenced  hj  the  spirit  of  the  cabinet  nor  by  that  of  tk 
people,  but  to  be  truly  and  ^ectiyely  a  third  estate  in  the  bod 
politic 
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Levanger,  April  1835. — We  had  another  fair  in  our  little  town  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  which  lasted  a  shorter  time,  but  was  more 
lively  than  the  December  one.  The  Jemtelanders,  with  their 
coffin-shaped  sledges  closed  with  lids,  making  not  bad  beds  for  a 
ffliowy  night  on  the  Fjelde,  for  which  purpose  they  seem  con- 
structed, appeared  in  great  numbers.  They  purchased  horses,  fish, 
manufactured  and  colonial  wares,  for  the  Swedish  and  Eussian 
fairs.  Young,  sound,  and  very  handsome  horses  were  sold  for  40 
or  45  dollars.  I  expected  to  have  seen  more  skins  of  wolves  and 
bears  at  a  market  so  near  to  their  homes ;  but  such  furs  find  a 
better  sale  among  the  nobles  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  than  among 
the  Norwegian  udallers.  Those  brought  here  were  principally  of 
the  reindeer  and  goat,  which  are  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  are 
used  as  blankets  by  the  labouring  class.  There  were  two  skins  of 
the  beaver  in  the  fair.  The  animal,  although  not  extinct,  is  rare 
in  the  Fjelde,  and  lives  solitary,  not,  like  the  American  beaver,  in 
society.  The  fur  or  skin  used  for  their  winter  peHsses  by  the 
Fjelde  people  is  really  handsomer,  although  much  cheaper,  than 
that  of  the  wolf  or  bear.  It  belongs  to  a  particular  kind  of  dog 
with  a  remarkably  fine,  soft,  and  glossy  fur.  These  dogs  are  bred 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the 
best  of  the  dark-brown  or  black  muffs  and  tippets  of  out  Eiii^"&\!L 
ladies  are  mereljr  well-selected  skins  of  these  YjeV^^  ^ow%,  ^ 
peliBse  of  such  fur  coats  about  18  dollars,  wliile  that  ot  ^o\1-^vq. 
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costs  40  or  50.  A  fur  pelisse  is  not  however  indispensable  in  th 
climate.  The  great  majority,  four-fifths  at  least,  of  every  assec 
blage  of  people  wear  great-coats  of  good  substantial  home-mac 
blue  cloth.  A  few  wear  great-coats  made  of  goat  skin  prepared  i 
as  to  be  perfectly  water-proof  and  light.  It  is  lined  with  clotJ 
made  like  a  modern  great-coat,  and  would  be  a  comfortable,  dr} 
useful  coat  for  a  rainy  night  outside  the  mail  coach. 

From  what  I  have  observed  at  the  two  fairs  in  this  place,  wLid 
^  are  among  the  most  considerable  in  the  Peninsula,  I  am  satisfiec 
of  the  correctness  of  the  observation  I  made  at  Dronthiem,  that  the 
great  subscriptions  and  exertions  in  England  for  printing  and  cUa* 
tributing  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  countries,  are  counteractin| 
their  own  object,  as  far  as  respects  those  countries  in  which  the 
printing  and  selling  of  books  are  established  trades.  At  this  fail 
several  thousand  people  are  assembled,  many  of  whom  dwell  in  the 
valleys  high  up  in  the  Fjelde,  remote  from  other  men,  and  scarce!^ 
within  the  verge  of  civilised  society,  and  with  little  opportunitj, 
except  at  these  yearly  fairs,  of  supplying  their  wants.  There  i^ 
peared  to  be  a  considerable  inclination  among  the  conmion  peoj^ 
to  buy  and  read  whatever  came  in  their  way  in  the  shape  of  I 
book,  and  to  take  home  something  of  the  kind  from  the  fair,  jii8l 
as  we  see  at  our  country  fairs  in  Scotland.  Almanacks  and  balladi 
seemed  in  considerable  request ;  the  old  folks  buying  the  former 
and  the  girls  with  their  sweethearts  very  busy  over  the  latteR 
There  were  school-books,  cookery  books,  the  law  book  of  ChristianT- 
the  ground-law  of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  the  transaction 
of  the  Storthing  of  1824,  to  be  found  in  the  shops  ;  also  a  reaam* 
able  supply  of  the  catechism,  and  of  the  book  of  common  prayec 
as  used  in  the  Norwegian  church :  but  there  was  not  a  single  copj 
of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament.  The  Scriptures  have  evidentijj 
been  driven  out  of  the  market*  by  the  Society  furnishing  then 
greatly  cheaper  than  could  be  afibrded  by  those  who  have  to  livi 
by  the  printing  and  selling  of  books.  The  natural  distributiol 
through  every  corner  of  a  country  of  all  that  the  inhabitants  a* 
or  may  require,  is  by  the  hands  of  traders  stimulated  by  their  owl 
interest  to  bring  supply  to  every  door  at  which  there  is  any  chanoi 
of  finding  a  demand.     It  is  dangerous  to  interfere  with  this  natmai 

*  In  the  year  1816,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bergen,  there  were  found  to  be  SW 
Bibles  in  a  population  of  146,999  persons.    Budstikkens  tredie  aargang. 
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ooone.    The  trader  is  actuated  by  the  fear  of  loss  as  well  as  by 
the  hope  of  gain.    If  he  have  no  capital  at  stake,  no  loss  to  dread 
88  well  as  profit  to  hope,  his  exertions  will  only  be  half  of  what  are 
necessary  for  supplying  a  country.     The  application  of  this  to  the 
present  question  is  obvious.     The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety may  print  a  suflBicient  stock  of  Bibles  to  give  one  to  every 
fianily,  or  even  every  grown  person  in  a  foreign  country,  at  half 
of  the  ordinary  price.     They  may  send  this  stock  to  the  principal 
towns,  and  even  the  parishes;  but  still  the  question  remains.  How 
ire  these  books  to  be  distributed?     If  they  are  delivered  to  the 
trader  at  even  half  the  ordinary  price,  he  has  just  so  much  less  in- 
ducement to  bestir  himself  in  getting  them  sold  as  he  has  less  of 
his  own  trading  capital  embarked  in  them,  .and  less  loss  or  incon- 
venience to  apprehend  by  a  tardy  sale.     Give  him  the  copies  for 
nothing,  or  for  a  trifle,  and  it  is  evident  he  would  not  be  at  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  packing  up  and  transporting  to  distant 
loarkets,  fairs,  or  other  places  of  sale,  goods  which  occupied  little 
or  no  portion  of  his  trading  capitaL     If  trade  then  be  the  means 
idopted  by  the  Society  for  its  Bible  distributions,  they  are  de- 
priving that  means  of  half  the  stimulant  which  urges  it  in  supply- 
ing oiankind  with  their  other  wants.     If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
tmst  to  the  good-will  and  zeal  of  agents,  either  paid,  or  actuated 
hjr  christian  charity,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  good  and  able  men  who 
&ect  its  affairs  to  satisfy  the  world  that  this  is  a  permanently 
effective  means,  and  that  the  channel  of  trade  would  be  imperfect 
«nd  temporary  compared  to  distribution  by  their  agents.     In  our 
onall  parishes  in  Britain,  zealous  agents,  well-disposed  persons, 
•nd  the  clergy,  may  undoubtedly  effect  for  a  time,  and  perhaps 
even  permanently,  a  very  wide  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
oay  outstrip  the  slow,  but  sure  and  ever  returning  pace  of  the 
^er.    In  foreign  countries,  population  is  scattered  over  a  much 
larger  space.     Parishes  in  the  north  of  Europe  approach  very  often 
tiie  extent  of  English  counties.     The  clergy  are  overwhelmed  with 
toes,  which  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  the  active 
•gents  for  the  distribution.     They  can  only  be  the  depositaries  of 
fe  stock  to  be  distributed  around  them.     The  scarcity  of  money, 
•bo,  is  so  great,  that  the  peasant,  or  man  of  the  lower  class,  is 
ttnch  more  able  to  pay  the  trader  who  brings  to  his  door  the  things 
ke  requires,  the  Bible  among  others,  the  very  highest  price  in  the 
way  of  barter,  than  topajin  money  the  lowest  price  to  t\i^  i£i\iiAsX.^x 
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or  Bible  Society's  agent.  Money  is  not  his  usual  and  readie 
means  of  payment.  It  is  scarcely  so  among  a  large  proportion  < 
our  own  labouring  population.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  ther 
is  any  benefit  to  them,  or  any  real  advance  towards  the  object^  h 
a  system  under  which  that  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe  can  odI] 
get  at  a  copy  of  the  Bible  through  a  medium  which  they  have  no 
to  give  for  it  It  may  be  doubted  also,  whether  the  natural  prin 
ciples  of  supply  and  demand  on  which  Providence  has  placed  tin 
wholesome  distribution  through  society  of  all  that  is  good  for  man 
can,  in  the  case  of  religious  instruction,  be  safely  superseded  by  tb 
exertions  of  a  societjr's  committee  and  agents.  If  there  be  an] 
truth  in  these  observations,  they  appear  seriously  to  deserve  tbi 
consideration  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  thousands  and  tens  o 
thousands  who  are  yearly  subscribing  their  mite  to  its  funds  in  tii 
purest  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  are  not  made  with  any  hostili 
feeling,  but  simply  to  intimate  a  reasonable,  and,  to  appearaooe 
well-grounded,  doubt  of  the  means  being  suitable  to  the  great  am 
benevolent  end  they  have  in  view. 

April,  1835. — In  my  evening  walk  one  day  this  month,  Ifd 
in  with  a  Laplander  dead  drunk,  and  fast  asleep  upon  the  snow 
His  wife  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  watching  him 
sometimes  endeavouring  to  rouse  him,  and  get  him  on  his  legs 
sometimes  sitting  down  close  to  him  to  warm  and  prevent  the  ool 
from  overpowering  him ;  but  not  appearing  in  the  least  impatien 
or  uneasy.  It  was  a  curious  picture.  The  Laplanders  who  com 
to  the  markets  in  the  low  country,  to  sell  frozen  venison,  reindee 
skins,  and  cheese,  leave  their  reindeer  twenty  or  twenty-five  mile 
from  hence  in  the  Fjelde,  and  lodge  in  barns  and  outhouses  lilD 
our  gipsies;  but,  in  the  Fjelde,  they  lodge  under  tents,  or  wigwami 
of  a  few  sticks  set  up  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  coarse  woolki 
cloth,  or  skins,  such  as  one  may  see  at  the  comer  of  every  woods 
the  parts  of  England  frequented  by  gipsies.  The  Laplander  hai 
certainly,  beyond  all  other  Europeans,  peculiarities  of  feature  an 
appearance,  not  easily  described,  but  which  decidedly  indicate 
separate  breed  or  race.  The  slit  of  the  eye  running  obliquely  froc 
the  temples  to  the  nose ;  the  eyes  small  and  peculiarly  brown,  an 
without  eyelashes ;  the  forehead  low  and  projecting ;  the  cheekbcm* 
high  and  far  apart ;  the  mouth  wide,  with  ill-defined  lips;  the  chii 
thinly  furnished  with  scattered  hairs  rather  than  a  beard ;  the  skii 
decidedly  of  a  yellow  hue,  as  in  the  cross-breed  of  a  white  peraoi 
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litli  a  mulatto,  —  all  these  peculiarities  strike  the  eye  at  once,  aa 
distinctive  of  a,  separate  race.  The  structure  of  the  bodj  also  seems 
differeDt.  The  bones  are  considerably  smaller  as  well  as  shorter 
flan  ffl  other  races  ;  and  those  of  the  thigh  have  apparently  a 
paler  width  between  them.  They  form  a  curve  with  the  leg 
boM  down  to  the  foot,  so  that  in  standing  with  their  feet  close  to- 
leiher,  all  above  is  far  apart.  They  have  also  that  peculiarity  of 
1  distinct  race,  the  odour  from  their  bodies  being  to  our  sense  dif- 
ferent from  that  oi'  ours,  and  to  us  raw  and  wild  —  if  scent  can  be 
B  described.  They  are  not  a  handsome  race,  certainly,  but  1  liave 
sen  coontenancea  among  the  young  people  of  pleasing  expression. 
Hie  pair  I  found  on  the  snow,  at  least  the  lady,  could  not  be  called 
ugly ;  hut,  perhaps,  her  quiet  patience,  and  visible  attachment  to 
Iki  husband,  made  her  appear  to  advantage.  There  is  no  want  of 
intelligent  expression  in  their  countenances;  and  they  are  far  from 
bang  a  stupid  people.  When  driven  by  necessity  to  leave  their 
Jjelde  life,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  fishermen 
iailiB  boats  of  the  people  of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  they  are  noted 
Ss  becoming,  in  a  very  short  time,  expert  and  bold  boatmen. 
Tiis  class  of  Laplanders  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civi- 
liwd  life,  that  they  are  even  distinguished  as  boat-builders  in  Alten 
Kord,  Lynger  Fiord,  and  other  places.  Another  class  have  abo 
ttclianged  the  wandering  life  for  fixed  habitations  of  turf,  or  even 
tfwood;  they  keep  cattle,  goats,  and  pigs,  aa  well  as  reindeer; 
nd,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Finland  or  Quan  race,  raise 
^Bj  crops.  A  third  class  keep  reindeer  only,  and  live  in  tents, 
tntroam  about  within  a  particular  district  or  parish,  and  consider 
tbeataelTea  entitled  to  the  exclusive  pasturage  of  their  tract  of 
fjdde.  The  number  of  actually  wandering  Laplanders  who  have 
•0  home,  but  lead  a  true  nomadic  life,  following  their  reindeer 
^  the  North  Cape  down  to  the  62d  degree  of  north  latitude,  is 
Wfy  inconsiderable.  There  are  as  many  gipsies,  tinkers,  and 
(Inlleia  in  England  and  Scotland,  without  any  fixed  habitation, 
■■all  this  part  of  the  Lapland  nation.  In  the  year  1825,  the  total 
'■■uaber  of  Laplanders  of  all  ages  and  sexea  within  the  Swedish 
■wilories,  was  only  5964  ;  and  of  these,  only  931  led  a  nomadic 
W  with  reindeer  ;  and  376  wandered  about  aa  flsberraen  on  the 
Uei  and  rivers,  servants  and  herdsmen,  or  beggars,  without  rein- 
^  flocks.  In  Norway  the  numbers  are  not  so  distinctly  known ; 
"i  to  avoid  paying  scat  or  poll-tax,  they  remove  Eccim.  ftia'S.oT- 
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wegian  into  the  Eussian  or  Swedish  territory,  and  wander  bac 
again,  when  they  find  it  convenient;  but  they  are  not  estimated  a 
more  than  6000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Lappish  people  probalilj 
does  not  exceed  12,000. 

The  language  is  altogether  diiferent  from  the  Norse,  or  Swedul^ 
or  from  that  spoken  by  the  Quans  or  Finland  race,  who  -luiTfl 
travelled  from  the  east  side  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  into  Finmaik 
and  Nordland,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  thofle 
provinces.  The  Lappish  tongue  is  apparently  very  rich  in  those 
inflections  or  terminations  which  denote  the  different  relations  d 
objects.  There  are  ten  cases  of  nouns  marking  various  relatioiifl 
of  presence,  absence,  distance,  which  in  other  languages  an 
denoted  by  distinct  words  or  prepositions.  The  language  appeaci 
not  to  have  been  altogether  reduced  to  a  printable  state,  by  the 
adoption  of  proper  signs  for  those  sounds  which  our  alphabet 
cannot  express.  It  has  been  studied,  and  grammars  of  it  published^ 
by  Leem,  and  by  Professor  Bask ;  but  their  labours  were  no! 
intended  for  the  Laplander,  but  for  the  continental  philologist 
In  the  hundred  years  from  1728  to  1828,  all  that  has  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Laplander,  is  a  catechism,  a  translation  of  a  fiei 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew.*  There  appear  to  be  difficulties  from  the  difference  (A 
dialects,  even  among  this  handful  of  people,  and  from  their  scat* 
tered  and  partly  wandering  state,  which  make  it  impracticable  ft 
give  them  school  instruction  in  reading,  and  consequently  tt 
convey  knowledge  to  them  by  the  press.  The  Americans  appeal 
to  overcome  such  small  impossibilities.  They  have  given  tin 
Cherokee,  instruction,  religion,  a  printed  language,  and  evei 
political  newspapers  in  it.  The  Europeans  have  not,  to  this  day 
given  the  Laplander  the  Scriptures  in  his  language,  and  if  tbi 
Bible  were  translated,  it  would  be  useless  to  him,  as  they  have  ntf 
taught  him  reading.  His  religious  instruction  at  present  consisti 
in  hearing  a  sermon  in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  the  cleil 
translates,  sentence  after  sentence,  on  the  spot,  into  the  Lapplsb 

*  The  Reverend  Dr.  Stockfleth  has,  it  is  said,  finished  a  translation  into  tbi 
Lappish  tongue,  of  the  New  Testament  and  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old,  aai 
is  to  be  in  Christiania  for  two  years  and  a  half,  with  an  allowance  fiv* 
Government,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing.  It  is  not  mentioned  hov 
the  Laplanders  are  to  be  taught  to  read,  or  whether  that  be  a  part  of  tbi 
business  tha^  will  be  postponed  until  this  long-projected  translation  be  ledf 
for  its  readers. 
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It  is  carious,  and^  but  for  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject^  would 
be  Yerj  amusing,  to  observe  the  inconsistency  of  human  actioQ»  and 
how  much  imagination  influences  the  undertakings  of  the  most 
Bober-minded  and  sincere.  The  Danes  were  among  the  first  who 
sent  oat  missionaries  to  distant  lands,  to  India  and  Greenland, 
seeking,  amidst  dangers  and  privations  which  excite  and  gratify 
the  imagination,  to  instruct  the  heathen  and  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  they  forgot,  in  their  zeal,  the 
more  obsure  and  easy  duty  of  instructing  the  heathen  at  their  own 
door — their  fellow-subjects  the  Laplanders. 

The  condition  of  the  wandering  Laplander  forms  a  singular 
union  of  real  wealth  with  real  poverty.  To  support  a  family  in  the 
FjeWe,  a  flock  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  head*  of  reindeer  is 
necessary.  He  who  possesses  only  from  one  to  three  hundred, 
nost  depend  for  subsistence  partly  on  fishing  in  the  lakes  or 
shooting,  or  must  betake  himself  to  the  coast,  or  to  husbandry  in 
a  fixed  situation.  The  value  of  a  reindeer  is  about  one-third  of  that 
of  a  cow :  it  sells  for  three  or  four  dollars,  and  a  cow,  from  nine  to 
tvelve ;  and  the  meat,  skin,  and  horns  of  the  one,  sell  as  readily 
M  those  of  the  other.  A  fiock  of  400  reindeer,  the  minimum  which 
can  support  a  family,  supposing  only  one-fourth  of  the  number 
to  be  full-grown,  and  the  other  300  to  be  worth  only  one-third  of 
their  value,  must  altogether  be  equal  to  a  capital  of  600  dollars, 
or  about  120/.  sterling.  Yet  the  yearly  produce  of  this  capital, 
which  is  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  property  possessed  by 
three  or  four  families  of  the  working  class  in  a  civilised  commu- 
nity, and  with  which  they  would  be  far  removed  from  want,  is 
iasnfficient  to  support  a  Laplander,  even  in  the  state  of  extreme 
^ration  in  which  he  habitually  lives.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  real  expense  of  living  in  that  natural  state,  as  it  has  been 
ttlled,  or  rather  that  barbarous  one,  in  which  man  consumes  what 
fe  produces,  and  lives  independent  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  its 
^tttes  and  enjoyments.  The  Laplander  uses  nothing  which  he 
fces  not  make  for  himself,  except  the  iron  pot  for  dressing  his 
^uals,  and  the  piece  of  coarse  cloth  which  forms  his  tent.  He 
consames  nothing  but  what  his  reindeer  yield  him ;  his  occasional 
•icess  in  brandy  and  his  use  of  tobacco,  are  not  ordinary  indul- 
^Boces.  Tet  without  the  tastes,  habits,  and  gratifications  of 
^vilised  life,  or  any  of  its  expenses,  the  Laplander,  with  the  above 
^pital,  is  in  poverty^  and  destitute  of  an  assured.  ^\]\>^v8>\^'Ckfi.^» 
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Hub  shows  the  real  expense  of  that  half-savage  life,  which,  fro 
the  adeounts  of  emigrants  and  travellers  in  America,  we  are  apt 
suppose  is  the  least  costly  of  any,  hecaase  it  has  neither  comfort 
nor  luxuries  to  pay  for,  and  produces  what  it  consumes.  Tl 
Laplander's  condition  is  the  beau-ideal  of  that  sort  of  life.  Eit 
shillings  would  undoubtedly  purchase  all  that  he  uses  in  a  year  o 
those  articles  which  are  not  indispensably  necessary  for  existence 
yet  a  capital  which,  with  their  own  labour,  would  maintain  thie 
families  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  dviluei 
life,  according  to  their  station,  does  not  keep  him  from  podtiT 
want  The  Laplander,  who  possesses  a  thousand  or  more  reiadeei 
and  who  is  consequently  a  man  of  considerable  property,  lives  ii 
the  same  way  as  the  poorest ;  enjoys  no  more  of  the  luxuries  c 
life,  and  has  no  higher  tastes  or  habits  to  gratify.  It  is  said,  iha 
very  considerable  portions  of  the  silver  currency  of  the  countr 
are  lost,  in  consequence  of  this  class  of  Laplanders  hoarding,  firoi 
generation  to  generation,  all  the  money  they  obtain  by  the  sale  o 
their  surplus  produce;  and  that  the  spot  in  the  Fjelde  wher 
the  treasure  is  buried,  often  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  heirs. 

The  Fjelde  life  appears  to  have  its  charms.  The  young  coiqd 
of  Laplanders,  whom  Mr.  Bullock  brought  to  England  in  181S 
returned  thither  with  their  share  of  the  profits.  In  the  year  179J 
Monsieur  Vivrette,  a  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  took 
Lapland  girl  with  him  to  France.  She  married  a  substantit 
tradesman  in  Paris,  and  lived  happily  with  him ;  but  on  the  deall 
of  her  husband,  she  converted  all  his  property  into  money,  an 
hastened  back  to  Jukasjervi  Lapmark,  to  pass  her  old  age  as  sh 
had  passed  her  youth.  One  may  conceive  a  considerable  attractia 
in  such  a  life,  wandering  over  this  vast  plateau  with  all  thei 
property  around  them,  independent,  free  from  care,  and  with  th 
daily  excitement  which  the  various  occupations  of  seeking  pasture 
frightening  the  wolf,  tending  the  flock,  fishing,  and  hunting  aSjoi 
A  young  and  clever  English  sportsman,  especially  if  he  had  a  tali 
also  for  any  branch  of  natural  history,  might  pass  a  summer  vei] 
agreeably  with  his  rifle,  his  fishing  rod,  and  his  tent,  among  th 

*  Fjelde  and  lakes,  encamping  where  fancy  or  sport  might  lead  lin| 
and  carrying  all  his  accommodations  on  a  couple  of  country. poolM 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  poor  Laplander,  who,  although  cop 
tainlj  never  oppressed  or  ill-treated,  is  slighted  by  the  civiliflQi 

inhabitants  of  the  country,  &\io\iLd  prefer  the  Fjelde,  where  he  I 
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conscious  of  no  inferiority  to  other  men,  and  where  his  powers, 
such  as  they  are,  are  called  into  action,  and  supply  his  wants. 

Aprii,  1835.  —  It  is  among  the  traveller's  mortifications  to  dis- 
eorer,  that  while  he  is  fancying  himself  very  successful  in  obtaining 
infonnation,  he  is  passing  by  objects  very  deserving  of  notice. 
'  Qq  my  way  to  the  remarkable  landslip,  formerly  described,  by  which 
the  farm  of  Gustad  was  engulfed,  I  observed  a  number  of  sledges 
transporting  sacks  of  corn  to  a  large  red-painted  building,  standing 
by  itself  near  Alstahoug  church.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  the 
ftnners  were  taking  com  to  the  magazine.  Was  it  a  corn-market? 
No.  Wns  it  the  minister's  tithe  ?  No.  Tithe  is  only  a  few  pecks 
of  grain  from  the  largest  farm,  and  corn  markets  do  not  exist  under 
fte  corporation  system,  which  fetters  all  tra£Bic.  I  quite  forgot 
ti^  sabject,  however,  till  the  other  day,  when  I  saw  sledges  taking 
nraj  com  from  the  magazine :  I  then  found  it  was  a  very  in- 
terestiog  and  peculiar  institution,  which  is  common  over  all 
Korway. 

There  are,  as  observed  above,  no  dealers  or  weekly  markets 
sttended  by  purchasers,  who  buy  at  one  place  and  sell  at  another. 
If  the  farmer  has  any  grain  to  spare,  he  can  do  nothing  with  it, 
vnless  he  happens  by  chance  to  find  consumers  on  the  spot.  There 
18 no  intermediate  dealer  between  the  corn  grower  and  the  consumer. 
Under  such  a  system,  agriculture  can  never  flourish,  nor  can  the 
fionntry  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.    From  the  want  of  a 
eerWn  and  ready  market  for  his  farm  produce,  the  farmer  naturally 
Wastes  it.    His  housekeeping,  with  its  four  meals  a  day,  its  con- 
(omption  of  brandy,  ale,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  other  farm 
produce,  besides  his  keeping  superfluous  horses  and  servants,  is 
&r  firom  frugal.     A  Scotch  farmer's  family,  from  the  same  extent 
of  land,  and  from  an  equal  crop,  would  have  at  least  one-half  more 
to  selL     Norway  could  probably  subsist  its  own  population  in 
*dinary  seasons,  if  its  domestic  trade  were  free  —  if  the  agricul- 
^lirist  had  the  stimulant  of  ready  and  free  markets,  and  his  habits 
•^living  were  formed  upon  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  turn  into 
^ey  aU  he  could  save  or  spare.    As  it  is,  however,  there  is  some 
^las  grain,  without  dealers  to  buy  it,  and  these  magazines  are 
%ry  ingenious  institutions  for  supplying  the  want  of  this  inter- 
mediate agency  between  the  producers  and  consumers.  The  farmer 
ikes  his  surplus  grain  to  it,  and  for  the  time  it  remains,  he  re- 
aves at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  increase  per  aimutDL*.  VL  \k& 
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deposits  eight  bushels  he  can  take  out  nine  at  the  end  of  twelrc 
months^  or  in  that  proportion  for  shorter  periods^  and  he  is  chargec 
at  the  same  rate  of  one-eighth  per  annum  for  any  portions  of  hifi 
quantity  he  may  take  out.  If  he  overdraws,  or  had  none  deposited^ 
but  receives  a  quantity  in  loan,  he  pays  for  such  advance  at  jthe 
rate  of  one-fourth  of  increase  per  annum ;  thus,  if  he  takes  eight 
bushels  he  pays  back  ten  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  or  at  that 
rate  for  the  time  he  has  the  loan.     This  is  a  savings'  bank  for 
corn,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  these  establishments.    It  often 
occurs  that  night  frosts  blight  the  crops  on  particular  farms,  even 
in  seasons  when  those  around,  in  general,  are  good.    But  for  theM 
ingenious  establishments,  the  farmer  might  be  in  great  distress  for 
seed  or  bread.   The  small  profit  which  occurs  upon  the  transactioi 
defrays  the  expense  of  a  building,  a  clerk,  and  such  items,  and  tin 
concern  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  bonder,  or  peasaat 
proprietors.  \ 

I  am  afraid  we  are  a  little  too  apt  in  Scotland  to  claim  tha 
merit  of  inventions  which  we  never  made,  and  which  are  the  »• 
suits  of  necessity  producing  similar  contrivances  in  all  countriw 
We  claim  the  invention  of  savings'  banks ;  yet  here  they  exist  al 
over  a  country  in  reg^ard  to  the  primitive  materials  of  food  and 
seed.  We  claim  also  the  invention  of  the  thrashing  machine ;  jefc 
it  is  diffused  over  this  part  of  Norway  so  much  more  imiversallf 
than  in  Scotland,  that  our  right  to  the  invention  appears  very 
doubtful.  In  the  parish  of  Overhalden  alone,  on  the  Namsei 
river,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  this  place,  there  are,  according  t> 
Kraft's  statistical  account,  sixty  thrashing  mills,  some  with  grinding 
machinery  attached,  and  some  driven  by  water. 

It  is  certainly  not  probable  that  a  Scotch  invention  should  fiai 

its  way  to  Norway,  and  be  much  more  generally  diffused  in  iH 

most  remote  districts  than  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  claiot 

the  invention.     It  seems  much  more  likely  that,  like  the  saviogrf- 

bank,  it  was  borrowed  from  our  poor  neighbour  in  the  north  bf 

our  ingenious  Scotch  inventors,  although  both  are  carried  intfc 

effect  with  inferior  materials,  —  corn  instead  of  money,  wood  ii*. 

stead  of  cast-iron.     The  construction  of  the  thrashing  machine  Ik 

the  same  in  both  countries;  but  in  the  Norwegian,  the  feeding 

rollers,  being  of  wood,  are  necessaxily  of  larger  diameter,  and  thfli 

straw  is  consequently  presented  to  tVi^  Xi^^let^  qtl  \>aa  ^\ss&.^ 

greater  lengths  ;  so  that  the  lieada  o?  gram  ax^mxxODtV.^itt^^^t^ 
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itrack  by  the  beaters  than  if  presented  to  the  stroke  in  the  shorter 
lengths  given  out  by  feeding  rollers  of  smaller  diameter. 

Civilisation  and  no  civilisation  are  curiously  blended  in  this 
comer  oi  the  world.  In  the  above  parish,  which  reckons  153 
proiHietors,  97  tenants,  101  housemen  with  land,  and  GO  thrashing 
Hudiiiies,  there  are  30  families  of  Laplanders  with  2800  head  of 
mndeer. 

May,  1835.  —  The  fence  in  general  use  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
Bught  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  many  situations  in  England 
ttid  Scotland,  where  small  wood  or  thinnings  of  plantations  can  be 
•btained.    Its  advantages  to  the  agriculturist  are,  that  it  occupies 
18  little  ground  as  hurdles  or  sheep-flakes ;  may  be  put  up  or  re- 
noyed  as  quickly ;  is  as  good  a  security  against  cattle  as  the  best 
liedge  or  stone  wall ;  and  is  constructed  of  such  wood  as  can  be 
put  to  no  other  use.     Two  hedge  stakes,  about  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  opposite  to  each  other,  about  four 
inches  apart;  and  at  every  three  or  four  feet,  according  to  the 
lengths  of  the  wood  to  be  laid  like  rails  between  these  upright 
itieks,  a  couple  of  them  are  stuck  into  the  earth.     The  couple  are 
tied  together  in  three  or  more  places,  according  to  the  height  to 
be  given  to  the  fence ;  each  tie  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
tykfa^.    The  ties  are  made  with  the  small  branches  of  any  kind  of 
tree  with  the  sap  in  them.     These  branches  are  roasted  on  a 
in  kindled  on  the  spot,  and  in  that  state  are  as  easily  twisted 
and  tied  as  a  piece  of  rope  yam ;  and  being  charred,  are  much 
nwre  durable.     The  transverse  pieces  of  the  fence,  or  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  rails  in  a  common  wooden  fence,  consist  of  slab 
boards ;  that  is,  the  outside  boards  sawn  from  round  wood,  or  poles, 
or  old  branches  of  any  kind.     They  are  run  in,  one  piece  above 
another,  between  the  two  upright  sticks,  and  with  one  end  resting 
upon  the  tie  or  upon  the  piece  under  it,  which  is  supported  by  the 
tie^  and  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground.     The  pieces  are  laid 
with  such  a  slant  that  the  weight  rests  principally  upon  the  ground, 
the  ties  only  supporting  the  heads  of  these  cross  pieces  in  the  air. 
The  space  between  the  ties  is  filled  quite  full  with  the  boards  or 
•tidw  thus  resting  with  one  end  upon  the  ground.     The  whole 
ieogth  of  the  fence  being  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  so  many 
points,  and  the  uprights  connected  together  also  at  &o  m^Ji^)  V)!ck^ 
hoce  js  of  great. strength  and  stabilitj,  although,  com^o^fe^  ^^ 
wceB  of  wood  singly  of  no  strength ;  and  besides  its  toxm^aL-aX^'ei 
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appearance  to  cattle,  it  can  support  great  weight  Snow»  although, 
of  great  weight,  seldom  breaks  it  down ;  and  when  broken  it  can 
be  put  up  again  immediately.  In  many  parts  of  England,  posts 
and  rails  cost  five  or  six  shillings  a  fathom,  and  a  great  de»l  of 
time  and  trouble  is  wasted  besides  in  sinking  the  posts,  replacing 
the  horizontal  rails  in  the  mortices ;  and  after  all  they  make  aa 
imperfect  fence,  as  cattle  and  horses  get  over,  and  sheep  under  it 
Hedges  take  up  much  land,  cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to  pkce^ 
and  are  a  perpetual  annoyance  from  gaps  and  breaks.  For  a 
wooded  country  this  is  certainly  the  cheapest  fence.  It  can 
scarcely  cost  two-pence  a  fathom.  Three  men  will  put  up  fortj 
fathoms  in  a  day. 

Mayy  1835.  —  The  population  of  the  Eussian  empire,  including 
Poland,  Finland,  the  Caucasian  and  the  Siberian  tribes,  amounted^ 
according  to  the  official  returns  of  the  year  1830,  to  49,000,000  of 
people.  The  number  of  the  human  race  existing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  computed,  or  guessed,  by  learned  men  of  the  present 
day,  at  800,000,000.  Of  the  whole  human  species,  therefore^ 
nearly  one-sixteenth  part  is  under  the  Eussian  government.  £Tei)r 
sixteenth  human  being  that  is  born  is  a  Eussian  subject  Tbo 
objects  and  views  of  a  government,  ruling  over  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  mankind,  cannot  be  measured  by  those  which  actuata 
other  powers.  Extension  of  dominion,  and  such  objects  of  ordi- 
nary ambition,  may  fairly  be  admitted  to  form  no  objects  of  Rw- 
sian  policy.  It  is  not  by  accession  from  without,  that  this  mighty 
power  can  become  more  powerful.  It  is  judging  partially  whoa 
we  ascribe  to  its  government  a  desire  for  additional  territory,  ■ 
love  of  conquest,  and  all  those  other  motives  which  have  actuated 
minor  potentates.  It  is  within  herself  alone,  that  the  ambition  ol 
the  most  blindly  ambitious  monarch  who  ever  held  a  sceptre  wooUl 
seek  for  the  additional  greatness  of  the  Eussian  empire.  Bat  al* 
though  extension  of  dominion,  unless  as  required  for  intemil 
security,  and  all  the  objects  of  the  ordinary  ambition  as  well  tf 
the  ordinary  jealousies  and  fears  of  smaller  powers,  must  fall  ooi 
of  view,  on  fair  consideration,  in  an  estimate  of  Eussian  policfj 
Eussia  may  fairly  and  reasonably  have  objects,  and  even  positifl 
duties  to  fulfil  towards  that  large  portion  of  mankind  which  depenll 
for  civilisation  and  social  happiness  on  her  sway,  which  will  unsetdl 
the  world  as  much  as  the  wildest  ambition.  It  cannot  be  for  a^Jj 
length  of  time  that  a  power  which  rules  over  so  large  a  portion  cf< 
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the  Ivunan  race,  and  whose  millions  of  subjects  are  dailj  acquiring 
more  and  more  the  tastes  and  habits  of  civilised  life,  should  submit 
to  be  excluded  from  that  great  highway  over  which  passes  almost 
erery  article  which  those  tastes  and  habits  of  civilised  life  require. 
Bossia  must  have  a  side  of  her  dominion  on  the  Atlantic.  We 
may  endeavour  to  conceal  the  truth  from  ourselves,  but  it  will  be 
no  unreasonable  demand  on  her  part,  when  she  is  prepared  to  make 
\if  that  so  many  millions  of  rational  beings  as  dwell  under  her 
Bway  should  enjoy,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
eommon  good  of  nature,  intended,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the 
water  we  drink,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  human  species, 
•-Tiz.  the  free  access  over  the  great  ocean  to  those  countries  and 
dimates  of  the  earth  which  produce  the  objects  required  by  man 
In  a  civilised  state.  The  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  are  but  loop- 
hoks  for  supplying  such  a  mass  of  society  with  the  products  of  the 
tropical  climes,  the  sugars,  coffees,  cottons,  tobaccos,  and  all  the 
other  articles,  required  now  for  their  use  and  well-being.  Eussia 
will  have  reason  on  her  side  when  she  tells  the  other  European 
powers  to  make  room  for  her  on  the  coasts  of  the  world's  great 
ocean ;  and  that  she  requires  a  wider  gate  for  her  supplies,  and  one 
not  shut  up  by  nature  for  half  the  year,  and  liable,  during  the 
other  half,  to  be  closed  by  every  petty  power  which  may  have  a 
hw  ships  of  war  to  blockade  the  entrance.  There  is  an  amount 
of  human  happiness,  a  mass  of  interests,  and  an  extension  of 
dvilisation  among  the  human  species,  involved  in  this  view,  which 
may,  if  considered  without  prejudice  or  local  feeling,  outweigh  all 
the  advantages  that  mankind  derive  from  the  European  system  of 
a  balance  of  power  among  small  states,  which,  like  a  balance  of 
houses  built  of  cards,  tumbles  to  pieces  as  fast  as  it  is  erected.  It 
IB  therefore  not  among  the  events  which  could  be  reckoned  unjus- 
tifiable in  principle,  if,  on  the  first  rupture  of  the  present  political 
ttrangements  of  Europe  by  a  war,  Russia  should  urge  that  the 
BQpply  of  her  vast  population  with  all  that  civilisation  requires  can 
Bo  longer  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  political  existence 
if  a  second-rate  power  connected  by  no  family  ties  with  any  other 
Monarchy,  and  by  no  important  interests  with  any  other  state ; 
nd  it  is  within  the  verge  of  probability  that  Sweden  and  Norway, 
be  Scandinavian  peninsula,  may  be  the  battle-field  of  the  first 
reat  war  we  have  in  Europe.  It  is  here  that  Eussia  will  endea- 
>ur  to  acquire  for  her  empire  a  side  to  the  sea.    Il  \&  oivV^  Vj  >iXi<^ 
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possession  of  an  ocean  coast,  that  she  can  ever  become  a  navi 
power.  That  great  and  certainly  rational  object  of  Bussian  an 
bition — rational  and  justifiable,  when  the  above  circumstances  ai 
considered,  —  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of 
portion  at  least  of  this  peninsula.  The  European  powers  th^B 
selves  have  settled  the  principle.  Her  acquisition  of  Finland, 
country  far  exceeding  Norway  in  population  and  fertility,  pro 
ceeded  avowedly  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  too  near  to  ha 
modem  capital,  and  too  convenient  and  important  for  its  suppUtf 
and  security,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  any  other  power.  Tfal 
principle  was  admitted  as  valid  by  the  other  European  gov^n- 
ments.  It  was  acquiesced  in  that,  for  the  sake  of  its  convenience 
to  Russia,  this  noble  portion  of  the  Swedish  dominions  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire.  The  extension  of  the  saioe 
admitted  principle  will  comprehend  Norway  and  Sweden,  or  suofa 
portions  of  these  countries  as  it  may  be  politically  convenient  foe 
Russia  to  acquire.  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Black  Sei| 
the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  (Constantinople  itself 
would  be  acquisitions  very  inferior  in  real  importance  to  Rus8iat0 
the  line  of  the  sea  coast  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  peDinBii]% 
north  of  the  62d  degree  of  north  latitude.  This  cut  of  the  peoixi- 
sula,  which  in  wealth  and  population  is  insignificant  compared  to 
Finland,  would  place  Russia  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  nav^  powers 
of  Europe.  It  would  give  her  innumerable  harbours  and  fiords 
open  to  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  at  all  seasons,  —  for  these 
fiords  in  the  north  are  never  frozen,  —  each  capable  of  containiog 
in  safety  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  connected  by  sea  with 
all  navigable  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  by  land  on  the  best  of  rail* 
roads,  the  snow,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  with  Finland 
and  the  centre  of  all  Russian  power  and  wealth,  St.  Petersboigh 
itself.  It  would  render  Russia  independent  of  other  nations  tot 
the  supplies  she  requires  of  trans- Atlantic  productions ;  and  wouU 
thus  make  her  mistress,  in  time  of  war,  of  her  own  naval  producttb 
without  which  no  European  power  can  fit  out  a  fleet  for  sea,  and 
which  now  she  must  supply  even  her  enemies  with,  in  the  ver] 
crisis  of  war,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  those  supplies  in  retuxt 
through  them.  She  would  have  a  commerce  of  her  own  over  tb* 
Atlantic.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  climate,  the  land 
transport  of  goods  across  the  peninsula  does  not  encounter  tl» 
obstacles  which  those  accustomed  to  roads  and  distances  in  oih.€ 
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ladtndes  would  imagine.  When  snow  and  frost  have  made  all 
roads  eyen,  smooth,  and  hard,  for  transport  bj  sledges,  the  iron 
I  ndlwajs  of  England  do  not  give  greater  facility  of  draught  to 
'  animal  power  than  these  winter  roads.  The  distance  across  from 
Levanger  on  the  Dronthiem  Fiord  to  Sundsval  on  the  Bothnian 
golf,  maj  be  280  or  290  English  miles.  The  herrings,  salt-fish, 
nd  dried  fish  of  the  I^orwegian  coast,  although  these  are  goods  of 
which  the  value  cannot  admit  of  expensive  land  carriage,  find  their 
way  regularly,  not  only  across  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  to  the 
maikets  of  Haparanda  near  Tomea,  which  is  above  600  English 
niles  from  Sundsval.  The  merchants  of  Tomea,  which  is  now  a 
Bossian  town,  frequent  regularly  the  winter  markets  in  Lynger 
fiord,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  coast  of  Norway. 

It  would  be  an  imputation  on  the  good  sense  and  ability  of  the 
Bossian  cabinet  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  preparing  for  such  an 
acquisition,    should  any  of  the  political  convulsions  in  Europe 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  put  it  in 
the  power  of  Russia  to  make  the  acquisition  fairly^  and  according 
;  to  tiie  now  admitted  principles  of  acquisition  of  territory  among 
ttUes.    Russia  fronts  Europe  on  a  line  extending  from  Archangel 
to  the  Black  Sea.     The  manoeuvring  is  all  on  the  left  extremity  of 
this  line ;  but  the  real  object  in  view  may  be  where  the  real  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  obviously  is,  — on  the  extreme  right  of  this 
=  fine.    That  this  object  is  in  view  may  be  inferred  from  other  cir- 
comstances  besides  the  desirable  nature  of  the  acquisition'  itself. 
Tie  two  northern  provinces  of  Norway,  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
,  «8t  and  west,  are,  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  system  of  trade 
ifi  Norway,  both  internal  and  foreign,  connected  with  the  mother 
country  by  the  most  slender  ties,,  and  are  rather  colonies  than  in- 
'  tegral  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  are  of  Finnish,  not  Norwegian  descent  and  language, 
<kpend  upon  Russia  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  —  grain,  meal, 
•nd  the  materials  for  carrying  on  the  fishery  by  which  they  sub- 
sist; and  by  the  prudent  treaty  which  Russia  concluded  in  1828, 
'iBgalating  her  trade  from  the  White  Sea  with  these  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
Iter.    The  subject  furnishes  such  instructive  views  of  the  ultimate 
^ects  of  all  monopoly  on  trade,  that  it  deserves  more  particular 
ilncidation. 
The  country  from  North  Cape  down  to  the  great  Nacas^ii  xvq^it 
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is  divided  into  two  amts  or  provinces  :  Nordland,  anciently  Helo- 
galand,  or  Helgeland,  which  marches  with  the  province  of  JSortli 
Trondhiems  Amt ;  and  Finmark,  to  the  north  of  Nordland,  vhidi 
is  divided  into  East  and  West  Finmark.  These  two  extenai?© 
provinces,  with  all  their  islands,  contain  a  population  of  onlf 
80,941  persons.  Agriculture  is  here  but  a  secondary  business. 
The  crops  of  grain  are  too  inconsiderable,  and  too  precarious,  to 
subsist  the  inhabitants.  The  winter  fishery  in  the  Lafoddea 
islands,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April,  and 
the  summer  fishery  over  all  the  coast,  which  in  some  branch  or 
other  gives  occupation  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  furnish  the  in- 
habitants with  the  means  of  purchasing  grain  and  other  neces- 
saries.  The  average  value  of  the  winter  fishery  is  estimated  by  aa 
intelligent  writer,  the  Amtman  Blom,  who  has  filled  the  office  of 
foged  in  the  district,  at  430,987  dollars,  or  86,500/.  sterling,  valuing 
the  products  at  the  prices  paid  or  credited  to  the  inhabitants  by  tha 
privileged  merchants  of  Bergen,  Dronthiem,  and  the  intermediata 
towns.  The  merchants  send  out  vessels  with  the  articles  required 
in  the  country,  and  receive  _the  produce  of  this  eight  weetf 
fishery  in  payment.  This  trade  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Hans  Towns,  particularly  Bremen.  They  had  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  factory,  or  rather  fortress,  in  Bergen*^ 
where  they  exercised  an  authority  almost  independent  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  had  subfactories  in  Nordland  and  Finmark,  and 
possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  buying  the  fish  and  other  com- 
modities of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  supplying  them  from  these  fac- 
tories with  the  articles  they  required.  The  Hanseatic  trade  with 
these  countries  was  exactly  similar  to  the  monopoly  now  exercised 
by  our  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canadian  Fur  Company  in  the  terri- 

*  The  Hanseatic  Association,  at  their  great  meeting,  anno  1498,  in  Lubeekt 
consisted  of  seventy-two  towns.  They  had  four  principal  companies,  in  Londoi^ 
in  Bruges,  in  Novorogorod,  and  in  Bergen.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  tfcl 
establishment  in  Bergen,  in  Holberg's  Beskrivelse  over  Bergen,  1757,  atwhid^ 
time  it  was  not  quite  extinct.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  similar  in  its  cf»' 
struction  to  the  late  Canadian  Fur  Company,  the  servants  advancing  throoj^ 
the  ranks  of  apprentices,  journeymen,  overseers,  factors,  to  be  partners,  vi 
the  whole  living  in  a  kind  of  military  discipline,  in  houses  of  the  comptoir  <V 
factory,  and  not  allowed  to  marry.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centnij 
they  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and  were  reckoned  to  amount,  it 
Bergen,  to  the  number  of  2600  men :  a  powerful  force  on  one  spot  in  that  agl 
The  fish  trade,  at  that  period,  was  one  of  great  importance,  as  the  consumptiflB 
was  &  religious  observance,  and  Newfoundland  had  not  been  discovered. 
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lories  of  North  America,  within  whicli  they  claim  an  exclusive 

pririlfge-  to  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes.     On  the  decay  of  the 

'~       itio  commerce,  the  towns  in  which  their  comptoii'S  or  head 

betories  were  established,  viz.  Bergen  and  Dronthiem,  succeeded 

Id  their  trade  and  privileges,  and  maintain  tlie  system  to  the 

Wsent  day.     CLvistiansund  and  one  or  two  minor  towns  have 

jneeeded,  after  a  long  straggle,  in  obtaining  a  share  ;  but  other- 

Ihe  trade  remains  sliut  for  the  people  of  Norway  at  large. 

Eie  merchants  or  shopkeepers  who  are  settled  and  dwell  in  Nord- 

"  and  Finraark,  and  in  the  Lafodden  islands,  are  licensed  bur- 

pnea  of  Bergen,  Dronthiem,  or  other  privil^ed  towns.     Each 

eertain  tract  of  coast  or  circle  belonging  to  his  shop  or  fac- 

ftj,  within  which  no  other  person  is  entitled  to  buy  or  sell. 

ie»e  privileged  traders  pay  a  certain  tax,  and  are  obliged  to 

Kive  and  entertain  travellers,  as  the  sole  innkeepers  within  their 

de;  and  their  exclusive  privilege  has  become  hereditary,  at- 

M  to  the  bouse  or  factory  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  by  a 

Ijf  privileged  trader.     The  slatiiof  a  country  or  province  in 

ach  every  necessary  and  luxury  must  be  purchased,  and  of 

Mich  the  trade  is  so  fettered,  may  be  guessed  at.     The  privileged 

1  finds  an  easy  and  sufficient  trade  in  supplying  the  coiTee, 

tobacco,  brandy,  and  such  articles,  required  by  the  persons 

>l»  fish  for  each  merchant.     Any  extension  of  industry  or  of 

e  to  or  from  the  country,  is  not  necessary  for  its  employment ; 

like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  what  it  cannot  do  itself  it  will  not 

flow  any  other  Norwegian  capital  to  do.     The  supply  of  these 

Wprovinces  with  food,  and  witli  much  of  tbe  materials  for  the 

fcwy,  has   consequently  fallen   entirely  into  the   hands  of  the 

ians  from  the  coast  of  tlie  While  Sea.     The  privileged  Nor- 

Ui  traders  find  an  easy  living,  and  a  sure  profit,  each  in  his 

trading  district.     They  are  not  driven   by  competition  to 

ge  in  any  new  branches.     They  take  accordingly,  and  pay  for 

'llnmdy,  colonial  products,  and  such  articles,  what  the  industry 

If  llie  inhabitants  produces  during  the  eight  weeks  of  the  winter 

Hery;  and  leave  to  the  Russians  the  beneficial  trade  of  feeding 

Iiopulation,  and  of  receiving  in  payment  all  that  their  industry 

luces  during  the  other  forty-four  weeks  of  the  year.     As  far  as 

^Mtls  industry  and  production,  these  provinces  may  truly  be  said 

*  belong  to  Norway  only  for  eight  weeks  of  the  year ;  and  to  be 

WmiMted  with  the  mother  country  only  througli  a  few  ta<ite.MiU\a 
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houses  in  Bergen,  Christiansund,  and  Dronthiem.     A  populati<»i*  ■ 
of  upwards  of  80^000,  raising  little  or  no  grain,  deals  with  tbe  I 
mother  country  only  to  the  value  of  86,500/.  sterling,  or  little  more  \ 
than  20s.  a  head.     It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  results  of  mo^  : 
nopoly.    K  the  trade  had  been  free  to  all  native  Norwegians)  as 
it  is  in  every  country  where  trade  has  flourished,  to  its  own  ] 
subjects  at  least,  there  would  have  grown  up  in  Norway  a  body  o(  | 
traders  to  and  from  these  provinces,  carrying  on  every  branch  in  • 
which  employment  and  profit  could  be  found ;   and  Norwegian  I 
commerce  would  have  been  conveying  its  own  fish  in  its  own  vea* : 
sels  to  the  White  Sea,  and  bringing  back  the  meal,  hemp,  sailclotiii 
cordage,  and  other  necessaries  now  supplied  by  Russia.     The.' 
country,  instead  of  having  a  trade  which  employs  only  the  jacfata 
or  tenders  that  now  bring  the  fish  from  Lafodden,  would  have  alaa 
had  the  trade  which  gives  employment  to  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  square-rigged  Russian  vessels.     It  is  in  truth  asatira^ 
upon  free  institutions,  that  under  the  absolute  government  o£ 
Russia,  the  farming  peasant  on  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea  is  ai 
free  as  he  would  be  in  America  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  embark  hisfam 
produce,  and  trade  with  it  to  a  foreign  country ;  while  the  farming 
peasant  under  the  almost  republican  constitution  of  Norway  can^ 
not  exchange  his  own  produce  with  those  very  provinces  of  his 
own  country  to  which  the  Russian  has  free  access.     The  free  ad- 
mission, without  paying  any  duties,  in  any  port  north  of  Tromsoe^ 
was  gained  by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  1828.     It  was  one  of  nfl» 
cessity  on  the  part  of  Norway.     Its  exclusively  privileged  mer- 
chants could  not  feed  the  country.    The  ordinary  sluggish  channA 
into  which  their  trade  had  settled  was  that  of  sending  certdt 
quantities  of  goods  at  certain  prices,  and  bringing  back  certain 
quantities  of  fish  at  certain  prices  ;  the  prices  being  fixed  for  tha 
season  previously  by  themselves.     There  was  neither  spare  capital 
nor  competition  to  supply  these  provinces  with  the  necessaries  c£ 
life.     The  Russian  government  is  awake  to  the  advantages  of  tUl  j 
trade, — ^for  the  considerable  body  of  excellent  seamen  which  it  il  i 
rearing,  and  the  prospects  of  naval  power  immediately  connectel  j 
with  it.     By  an  ukase  published  in  August  1835,  at  a  time  whefti 

*  The  whole  value  of  property  in  Nordland  and  Finmark  was,  according  ta 
the  tax  upon  property  for  liquidating  the   obligations  of  the  State,  eqoaf; 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  of  the  whole  property  in 
Norway. 
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the  Bassian  cabinet  apparently  was  occupied  only  with  the  affairs 
of  the  East  or  of  Spain,  and  its  negociations  at  Kalish  and  Top- 
lit^  the  important  step  was  taken  of  declaring  the  trade  to  and 
1    from  Finmark  and  Nordland  free  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  Rus- 
'    nan  subjects  in  the  districts  of  Archangel,  Cola,  and  other  trading 
r  plices  on  the  White  Sea ;  and  granting  a  reduction  in  their  favour 
I   of  the  import  duties  payable  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire 
on  salt  fish  and  other  commodities.     The  ukase  not  only  grants 
this  reduction  to  the  subjects  of  Russia,  but  also  to  the  people  of 
1  those  two  provinces  of  Norway  who  may  trade  to  the  White  Sea ; 
\  thus  placing  them  in  a  more  favoured  situation  with  regard  to 
[  trade  than  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  rest  of  the  united  kingdoms 
f  of  Norway  and  Sweden.     What  would  our  government  say,  if  a 
foreign  power  were  to  grant  special  immunity  or  favour  to  the 
trade  of  any  portion  of  its  dominions  which,  like  Ireland  or 
i  Canada,  might  happen  to  be  but  loosely  connected  with  the  body 
politic  ?  If  it  be  allowable  to  draw  any  inference  from  public  mea- 
Bnres,  none  other  can  be  drawn  than  that  Russia  is  preparing,  by 
,  the  most  judicious  and  unobjectionable  means,  for  any  change  in 
the  connection  of  these  two  provinces  with  Norway  which  poli- 
tical circumstances  might,  at  any  future  period,  enable  her  to  carry 
through. 

Besides  this,  the  disproportionate  military  establishment  kept  up 
hy  Russia  in  the  islands  of  Aland  in  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  almost 
^thin  sight  of  the  Swedish  coast,  and  the  disproportionate  naval 
force  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  kept  up  in  the  Baltic,  —  dis- 
proportionate as  compared  with  any  possible  call  for  military  or 
Jiaval  defence  on  that  point  of  her  dominions,  —  clearly  show  that 
[  4e  is  prepared  for  aggression,  as  well  as  for  defence,  on  that 
'  point,  and  is  ready  armed  to  act,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  if 
Jtist  and  reasonable  grounds  should  be  presented,  either  from  the 
political  state  of  Europe  in  general,  or  of  Sweden  in  particular. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  legiti- 
Jiiacy,  there  exists  a  dormant,  but  not  extinguished  claim  in  the 
Vasa  family  to  the  Swedish  throne.     If  the  constitutional  and 
^[itimate  principles  should  come  into  active  collision  throughout 
Europe,  and  if  the  Spanish  peninsula  should  ultimately  be  settled 
lipon  the  constitutional  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  B.  cioxroXiet- 
balance  on  the  opposite  principle  would  be  sougVit  for  m  \\i\^  ^t 
^ula.    It  28  no  absurd  conjecture  that   the   price  ot  wx* 

m3 
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restoration  of  legitimacy  would  be  the  provinces  north  of  the  62d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  or  of  the  natural  mountain  boundary  oi 
the  Dovre  Fjelde,  Fille  Fjelde,  and  Lange  Fjelde,  which  divides 
Norway  into  north  and  south  divisions  at  that  parallel  of  lad' 
tude ;  and  while  Sweden  as  a  legitimate  instead  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Jemt©- 
land  by  the  acquisition  of  South  Norway,  as  an  integral  part  oi 
her  dominions,  the  other  legitimate  monarchs  of  Europe,  by  rear- 
ing up  at  once  a  Russian  naval  power  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlaniic: 
able,  with  its  existing  fleets  and  resources,  to  cope  instantly  witi: 
Britain  on  the  high  seas  from  that  position,  would  gain  an  ascend* 
ancy  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  which  it  is  evident  they  must  either 
now  in  this  age  attain,  or  they  must  lose  their  present  power  in  th< 
legislation  of  their  respective  governments,  and  submit  to  be  coa- 
stitutionally  limited,  as  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Nonn^ 
are,  to  executive  functions  only. 

If  these  views  of  the  political  position  of  the  Scandinanu 
peninsula  be  not  altogether  visionary,  there  is  but  one  course  ibi 
the  Swedish  monarchy  to  take :  it  is,  to  place  itself  in  advanee  oi 
the  liberal  governments  of  Europe,  to  engage  on  its  side  the  syiBr 
pathies  of  all  nations  which  have  or  desire  to  have  free  constitutiooft 
It  would  not  be  to  uphold  in  Sweden  the  universally  decaying 
feudal  structure  of  government,  that  other  people  would  arm  ii 
her  defence :  it  would  not  be  to  support  a  constitution  of  kingi 
lords,  and  clergy,  in  which  the  nation  has  in  effect  as  little  weigit 
as  it  would  have  under  the  Russian  government.  The  world  is  H 
far  enlightened,  that  the  advantages  to  mankind  and  the  ultimate 
effects  on  civilisation  would  be  weighed  against  the  evils  ofi. 
transfer  of  power  and  territory,  where,  as  far  as  regards  thea* 
dition  and  rights  of  the  people,  the  transfer  is  but  a  name.  If  thi 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  Swedish  cabinet  had  proved  succeasftl 
in  the  attempt  to  overturn  the  institutions  of  Norway,  and  ti 
amalgamate  her  constitution  with  their  own,  public  opinion  wonB 
prevent  in  Great  Britain  any  effectual  and  popular  intervention  ii 
aid  of  a  government  which  had  shown  so  little  respect  for  conati* 
tutional  rights.  It  is  from  Great  Britain  alone,  that  interpositiot 
or  aid  from  without  can  ever  reach  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  M* 
from  the  British  cabinet  of  the  day,  but  from  the  public  opiniot 
and  feeling  of  the  British  nation,  that  these  must  come  to  be 
effectual. 
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ittanger.  May  1835. — There  is  a  class  of  emigrants  from  Great 
""  '  '  T  whom  I  eonceiye  this  country  is  better  adapted  than 
Csnida.  Al!  that  land  or  water  producea  thei'e  is  produced  here, 
'With  the  addition  of  good  roada,  good  houses,  an  easy  coraniuni- 

"  n  with  Britain ;  and  society  in  the  country  itself,  with  ail  its 
iMlitutiona  and  arrangements,  in  a  more  advanced  Ktate,  than  it 
Ma  rensoaably  ha  expected  to  have  attained  in  newly  peopled 
waitries.  It  appears  also,  from  the  accounta  given  by  Mr.  Fer- 
a,  Mr.  Stewart,  Captain  Hall,  and  other  travellers,  who  have 
Scently  visited  various  parts  of  North  America,  that  cleared 
laKtable  land,  with  good  dwelling-houses  and  farm  offices  on  it, 

"a  state  of  cultivation  to  support  the  purchaser's  family  im- 
•riiately,  without  the  privation  and  misery  of  the  back-settler'a 
oidence,  but  witli  a.  reasonable  portion  of  the  decencies  imd  com- 
vilised  life,  and  with  an  easy  a(^cess  to  markets  by  water 
9  actually  dearer  in  America  than  land  possessing  similar 

anises  in  Norway.  Norway  is  certainly  not  a  country  in 
Vluoh  the  emigrant  can  make  money;  and  being  peopled  fully  up 
fc  ita  resources,  it  could  absorb  none  of  our  labouring  class  of 
'"I'gants.  The  man  who  can  work  at  a  trade,  or  even  at  ordinary 
*na  work,  will  do  much  better  in  America;  he  who  has  a  little  ' 
lijrilal  and  wishes  to  increase  it,  and  knows  how,  will  also,  I  have 
•o  doubt,  do  much  better  there.  The  system  of  monopoly  in  favour 
^  pUlieular  classes,  which,  as  I  have  before  explained,  fetters  all 
TWnches  of  industry  in  Norway,  would  prevent  the  suetess  or 
«vai  tha  admission  of  foreign  capital  or  industry  into  any  trade  ot 
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manufacture.  Notwslj  is  not  a  country  for  either  of  those  classes  of 
emigrants.  But  there  is  a  class  who  can  neither  work  nor  tnde^ 
but  who  have  a  little  money  either  as  capital  or  as  income^  wbki ; 
they  merely  seek  to  live  upon  with  some  d^ree  of  comfoib 
They  may  have  the  wish,  but  are  sensible  they  have  not  the  skill  i 
to  turn  their  capital  to  any  advantage.  For  such  people  it  ilj 
evidently  ruin  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  labour  is  dear,  as  it] 
is  in  America ;  for  labour  is  the  very  thing  they  must  buy,  ooit  < 
what  it  wilL  From  age,  want  of  health  and  strength,  or  of  pn^  i 
tice,  such  persons  have  no  physical  ability  to  work.  Cheap  land  | 
is  of  no  use  to  them  without  cheap  labour  to  cultivate  it  Ths  i 
clearness  of  labour  in  America  makes  it  no  doubt  an  exceliat| 
country  for  those  who  have  labour  to  sell ;  and  very  good  ev^  fcf  | 
those  who,  although  they  must  buy  common  labour  at  a  dear  itl^ ; 
have  some  profession,  business,  trade,  or  occupation  of  their  owi^l 
by  which  they  can  make  others  pay  at  a  dear  rate  in  return*  B^ 
how  does  it  answer  for  the  emigrant  who  has  but  a  small  capitil 
or  income,  and  is  out  and  out  a  consumer,  not  a  producer,  — vte 
cannot  labour  himself  in  any  way  that  is  profitable?  This  is  dis 
case  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  have  not  been  bred  early  i|j 
life  to  steady  manual  labour.  The  retired  officer,  the  man  bredsfej 
the  desk,  or  accustomed  only  to  sedentary  employment,  perhaps  to ; 
no  regular  employment  at  all,  stands  in  this  situation.  To  this 
class  the  country  in  which  labour  costs  sixpence  a  day  is  ten  timei 
better  than  that  in  which  it  costs  five  shillings.  Norway  preseoQ 
many  advantages  to  such  emigrants.  Land  is  cheap,  and  labour  to 
work  upon  it  is  cheap.  A  piece  of  ground  cleared  of  wood,  inclosei 
and  long  under  cultivation,  with  a  space  behind  of  half-dearsd 
land  for  outfield  pasture,  and  capable  of  improvement ;  with  ex* 
cellent  log-houses  upon  it,  two  stones  high,  weather-boaidei 
outside^  lined  inside,  and  with  two  goodly  rows  of  cheerful  win- 
dows; and  this  dwelling  surrounded  with  barns,  stables,  cow* 
houses,  and  every  sort  of  accommodation  for  crop  and  cattle,  <« 
such  a  clean  and  roomy  scale,  that  the  cow  is  better  lodged  thsa 
the  cow's  mistress  is  on  many  farms  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  nesr 
to  a  river,  lake,  or  fiord,  affording  fish  in  abundance;  fire-wood 
and  building  timber  on  the  land ;  and  the  farm  large  enough  to 
keep  a  score  of  C9WS,  six  horses,  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  vA 
goats,  winter  and  summer,  and  to  maintain  a  family  and  servants 
in  all  that  land  usually  produces,  leaving  a  surplus  for  sale  sufficient 
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topn/  tuxes,  wages,  and  to  provide  the  comforts  and 
life  to  a  fair  extent,  —  nil  this  may  be  bought  at  from  ten  to 
ttelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  even  less  ;  and  this  in  a  country 
CDJDj^ng  a  free  government,  abounding  in  proprietors  of  the  same 
Bedium  scale,  and  with  none  of  a  permanently  higher  class ;  pene- 
lnt«d  in  all  directions  with  excellent  roads  and  navigable  arms  of 
tile  sea;  furnishing  markets  for  agricultural  produce  within  itself; 
indwith  towns  in  which  all  the  enjoyments  of  refined  society  may 
lie  faund,  and  the  productions  of  other  climes  and  other  countries 
Mj  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  within 
tee  days'  journey  of  England.  This  is  surely  preferable  to  any 
lliieg  that  America  or  Australia  presents  to  the  emigrants  who 
leerely  want  a  domicile  where  they  can  live  oa  their  email  means, 
"itli  as  many  as  possible  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  Euro- 
fan  life.  To  those  helpless,  handless  people,  the  command  of 
B^Hip  labour  is  the  most  indispensable  of  their  comforts.  This 
idTiintage  they  have  in  Norway.  The  land  is  cultivated,  aa  I 
lu'e  before  explained,  by  a  class  of  married  fafm  servants  who 
lold  Bottagen  with  land  on  the  skirts  of  each  farm  at  a  fixed  rent 
Sir  Iffo  lives, — that  of  the  cottar  tenant  and  of  his  widow, — under 
fte  obligation  of  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  days'  work  on  the 
■on  &rra  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  The  ordinary  rate  is  twelve 
killings  or  4^,  a  day,  with  victuals ;  and  for  mamed  farm-ser- 
Wata,  or  housemen,  eight  skillings,  alao  with  victuals.  In  many 
BfthebcBt  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  a  similar  system  pre- 
*^i  but  the  situation  of  the  Norwegian  houseman  is  much  better 
wm  that  of  the  Scotch  married  farm  servant.  Land  not  being  of 
(seh  value,  he  has  more  of  it ;  and  what  he  holds  is  not  merely  a 
ngor  two  of  potatoes  and  a  cow's  grass  in  summer,  taken  from 
JHr  to  year  from  a  tenant,  and  depending  on  his  good-will  or  on 
we  eodurance  of  his  lease,  but  it  is  a  regular  little  farm,  keeping 
Ipierally  two  cows  and  some  sheep,  and  producing  a  full  subsist- 
Sieefor  a  family,  and  held  for  two  lives.  The  law  of  the  country 
•W  specially  favoured  this  class  of  housemen.  In  default  of 
Witten  agreement  registered  in  the  parish  court,  the  houseman  ; 
Keinined  to  hold  his  possession  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his 
'*lf%  at  the  rent  last  paid  by  him.  He  can  give  up  his  land  and 
^Wpiove,on  giving  six  months'  notice  before  the  ordinary  term,  and 
■  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  buildings  put  op  at  his  own  expense, 
"liitli  Lh  may  huve  left ;  but  the  landlord  cannot  TcmoNft  \i«tt  w 
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Hs  widow  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rent  and  work  are  paid.  By 
law  also  a  regular  book  should  be  delivered  to  the  houseman,  in 
which  his  payments  are  entered  by  the  landlord,  whicli,  in  case  of 
dispute,  would  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  court  of  the 
parish.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  this  class  of  housemen  are  the 
domestic  servants  and  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  country!  The 
territory  being  peopled  fully  up  to  its  resources,  it  is  only  when  a  ; 
vacancy  occurs  in  a  houseman's  place,  that  a  young  man  can  setde 
in  life  and  marry ;  and  his  chance  of  obtaining  the  vacant  house 
and  land  depends  entirely  upon  his  conduct  and  character.  It  is 
this  check  which  keeps  the  class  of  servants  and  labourers  as  willing 
and  obedient  as  in  England  or  Scotland. 

There  are  great  advantages  in  this  system  of  supporting  andpay** 
ing  the  labourers  in  husbandry.    The  land-owner  or  farmer  might  as 
well  propose  not  to  feed  his  horses  when  he  has  no  work  for  them, 
as  not  to  feed  his  labourers.     By  the  community,  and  out  of  tte 
general  mass  of  its  property,  the  agricultural  labourers  must  be  : 
fed,  whether  there  is  work  for  them  or  not.     This  can  only  be  done 
either  by  a  poor-rate ;  or  by  this  way  of  giving  them  means  to 
feed  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  and  giving  them  a  life-rerrt 
property  of  their  own  to  work  upon,  and  fall  back  upon,  in  case  of 
sickness,  want  of  work,  dearness  of  provision,  or  other  general  or  j 
local  calamity.     It  is  a  very  common  arrangement  among  this  class  ! 
in  Norway,  if  old  age,  sickness,  or  the  death  of  the  houseman  him- 
self, and  the  infancy  of  his  children  should  prevent  the  occupant  in  , 
possession  from  furnishing  the  stipulated  rent  and  work,  to  give 
it  over  to  a  young  man,  reserving  a  living,  with  house-room  and 
fuel,  as  long  as  the  original  life-rent  interest  of  the  parties  endureSi 
Thus  the  old,  infirm,  the  widows  and  children  subsist,  without 
being  burdensome  as  paupers  ;  and  the  young  man  who  works  the 
little  farm  has  his  own  living  in  the  meantime,  and  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  the  original  life-renters. 

The  subject  of  emigration  is  so  full  of  interest  to  the  numerons 
class  of  small  capitalists  or  annuitants,  who  are  but  little  adapted 
for  the  life  of  labour  and  privation  which  settlers  in  a  new  colony 
must  submit  to,  that  any  information  with  regard  to  the  state  oi 
property  and  society  in  a  country  in  which  land,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  as  cheap  as  in  America  or  Australia,  and  labour  and 
the  other  comforts  of  life  cheaper,  and  which  is  comparatively  at 
our  own  doors,  will  probably  be  welcome.     At  the  risk  of  being 
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tedious,  and  of  repeating  observations  over  and  over  again,  I  shall 
give  at  length  the  views  with  which  I  have  been  impressed  of  the 
state  of  the  different  classes,  and  of  property,  in  this  country. 

In  Norway,  the  law  of  succession  has  prevented  property  from 
being  accumulated  in  large  masses.  The  estates  of  individuals  are 
in  general  small ;  and  the  houses,  furniture,  food,  comforts,  ways 
and  means  of  living  among  all  classes,  appear  to  me  to  approach 
mwe  nearly  to  an  equality,  or  to  one  standard,  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  This  standard  is  far  removed  from  any  want  or  dis- 
comfort on  one  hand,  and  from  any  luxury  or  display  on  the  other. 
The  actual  partition  of  the  land  itself  seems  in  practice  not  to  go 
below  such  a  portion  of  land  as  will  support  a  family  comfortably 
according  to  the  habits  and  notions  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
indeed  evident  that  a  piece  of  ground  without  houses  on  it,  and 
too  small  to  keep  a  family  according  to  the  national  estimation  of 
what  is  requisite,  would  be  of  no  value  as  a  separate  property. 
The  heirs,  accordingly,  either  sell  to  each  other,  or  sell  the 
whole  to  a  stranger,  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The  duty  of  the 
sorenskriver,  or  district  judge,  consists  principally  in  arranging 
this  kind  of  chancery  business ;  and  all  debts  and  deeds  affect- 
ing property  are  registered  with  him.  The  heir*  who  sell,  very 
often  instead  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  seldom  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  parties,  take  a  life-rent  payment  or  annuity  of  so 
nrnch  grain,  the  keep  of  so  many  cows,  so  much  fire- wood, 
a  dwelling-house  on  the  property,  or  some  equivalents  of  that 
kind.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  estate  without  some  burden  of 
this  kind.  It  is  called  the  kaar  or  wilkaar ;  that  is,  the  condition 
upon  which  the  estate  or  gaard  has  been  sold.  The  value  put  by 
the  seller  upon  his  reserved  annuity  is  naturally,  as  no  man  sup- 
poses that  he  himself  is  to  die  at  an  ordinary  age,  vastly  greater 
than  its  real  value  according  to  the  computation  of  the  chances  of 
life ;  and  a  small  money  price  over  and  above  the  kaar  contents 
him.  This  is  one  cause  which  keeps  the  price  of  land  below  the 
value  at  which  we  would  estimate  good  old  tillage  ground,  pro- 
ducing as  heavy  crops  of  oats  and  bear  as  our  best  land  would 
produce  under  the  same  imperfect  management.  Another  cause 
keeping  down  the  price  of  land  is  the  Odelsbaarn  right.  By  this 
the  heir,  even  although  he  was  the  party  who  sold  the  property 
himself,  is  entitled  to  redeem  the  land  sold  from  the  purchaser  by 

paying  back  the  price.     The  bonder  or  peasant  proprietors  «cc^ 
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extremely  tenacious  of  this  udal  right,  although  its  effect  evidently 
is  to  reduce  the  marketable  value  of  their  estates.  The  latent 
hope  of  the  proprietor,  that  he  or  his  family  may  again  acquire  the 
paternal  acres,  blinds  him  to  the  obvious  consequence  that  no  man 
will  give  a  fair  price  for  land  which  may  be  taken  back  at  a  fatuie 
period.  The  time  of  redemption  is  now  limited  by  law  to  five 
years,  and  the  cost  of  improvements  as  well  as  the  purchase  moaejr 
must  be  paid  back..  The  right  is  practically,  therefore,  no  real 
impediment  to  a  purchaser,  as  he  can  easily  discover  whether  the 
seller  or  his  heirs  can  be  in  a  situation,  by  any  chance,  in  the 
course  of  so  short  a  time,  to  repay  the  purchase  money  and 
improvements  ;  and  practically  it  operates  in  his  favour,  as,  thongk 
only  a  bare  possibility,  it  is  valued  as  a  condition  affecting  tbfr 
property  for  five  years,  and  to  be  reckoned  against  its  price 
accordingly.  To  these  causes  of  the  cost  of  land  being  so  mode- 
rate in  Norway,  must  be  added  one  which  the  emigrant  shooU 
never  forget.  Land  in  Norway  will  give  a  comfortable  living  te 
the  owner,  but  will  do  no  more.  No  investment  beyond  what  i 
man  occupies  and  uses  for  his  family  would  be  profitable,  because^ 
where  almost  all  are  proprietors,  tenants  are  scarce ;  and  from  thd 
standard  of  living  being  high,  and  formed  upon  a  state  of  sodetjr 
in  which  almost  all  are  proprietors  of  the  farms  they  cultivate,  and 
are  living  fully  upon  the  produce,  a  respectable  tenant  would  live 
as  w^ll  as  other  people  of  his  class,  that  is,  as  well  as  the  laird 
himself.  It  would  only  be  a  small  surplus  that,  after  taking  out  of 
the  produce  his  own  living  and  that  of  his  servants,  he  would  hare 
remaining  to  pay  as  yearly  rent.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  when  a 
person  happens  to  have  more  than  his  own  family  farm,  to  hy^  \ 
the  land ;  that  is,  to  let  it  at  a  trifling  or  nominal  yearly  rent  for  |! 
the  life  of  the  tenant  and  of  his  wife,  the  man  and  wife  being  always 
joined  in  these  leases,  and  to  take  a  fine  or  grassum  when  it  is 
granted  or  renewed.  That  quantity  of  land  which  supplies  a 
family  with  farm  produce,  and  requires  no  great  skill,  activity,  or 
capital  to  manage,  is  all  that  is  wanted  by  any  individuaL  There 
is  consequently  little  demand  for  land,  while  family  arrangements 
among  heirs  often  fill  the  market  without  any  demand. 

The  peculiar,  and,  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  well-imagined 
Bank  of  Norway  facilitates  greatly  the  family  arrangements  with 
regard  to  land.     This  bank  was  founded  ouxXi^  Wx^jlq^  3\me^  181^ 
and  has  its  head  office  in  Drontliiem,  V\l\i^iT?c[vOcL^'&\\l^5)cL^\l^^^^ 
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tonus  i  and  is  under  the  direction  of  five  sloeUiolders,  wilh  a 
ntmoil  of  fifteen  repreaentatives  of  the  other  proprietors.  Its 
Vpid  waa  originally  raised  hj  a.  forced  loan  or  tax  Qpoa  all 
iBded  property,  and  the  landholders  became  shareholdera  accord- 
ing la  the  amouDt  of  their  respective  payments.  In  a  short  time 
tOK  Bhares  became  a  valuable  stock,  and  are  at  a  considerable 
pwmium.  The  transactions  of  this  bank  are  conducted  upon  a 
^ciple  totally  opposite  to  that  of  our  Scotch  and  other  banking- 
Waliliehments.  It  is  there  considered  as  a  first  principle  that  the 
Nik  should  hold  only  available  securities,  as  bills  or  bonds  only  at 
lihort  date,  or  payable  at  a  short  notice,  for  its  issues  or  advances. 
Htmch  a  Bysteni  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  a  nation  of  land- 
Hilders.  The  National  Bank  of  Norway  is  therefore  a  bank  for 
Weil  property,  .and  discounts  mercantile  bills  and  personal 
iKnritiea  only  as  a  secondary  branch.  Its  principal  business  con- 
ktiia  advancing  in  its  own  notes,  upon  first  securities  over  land, 
Ijlysom  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property, 
feording  to  a  general  valuation  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1812, 
U  in  which  the  seed,  corn,  horses,  cows,  and  other  particulars, 
llcertaining  the  value  and  CKtent  of  each  farm,  are  very  par- 
Stnlarly  noted-  The  borrower  pays  half-yearly  to  the  banl;  the 
Merest  of  the  sum  that  may  be  at  his  debit  at  tlie  rate  of  four  per 
W.  per  annum  ;  and  is  bound  also  to  pay  off  five  per  cent,  yearly 
f  tLe  principal  which  is  thus  liquidated  in  twenty  years,  and  be 
B  only  the  interest  upon  the  balance  each  year  remaining  against 
pn.  The  lender,  the  bank,  has  a  twentieth  part  of  its  capital 
■Jplaced  each  year,  and  draws  four  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  what 
tarns  outstanding.  In  the  event  of  non-payment  of  the  interest 
Id  instalment  at  the  regular  period,  the  hank  of  course  proceeds, 
fainmrnary  sale  of  the  property  by  public  auction,  to  realise  its 
IMtiea.  A  circulation  of  paper  money  issued  on  this  basis  is 
Ibdently  next,  in  point  of  security  to  that  of  the  precious  metals. 
H  profits  may  be  low,  as  its  whole  capital  is  turned  over  only 
•ta  in  twenty  years,  and  the  principal  benefit  may  be  from  the 
fKniatioa  which  the  notes  command,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
"tWB  security  on  which  they  rest.  The  accommodation,  how- 
pf6r,thM  afforded  to  a  nation  of  small  proprietors,  is  of  very  great 
Whb,  as  the  money  required  to  pay  off  the  shares  of  brothers  and 
™etB  in  the  estate  can  be  obtained,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
Iw  be  called  up  in  one  sum  at  any  uncertain  period.     AVould  a. 
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bank  upon  the  same  principle  be  able  to  support  itself  in  England? 
The  want  of  a  system  of  registration  of  debts  affecting  land  would 
be  an  impediment  to  such  an  attempt.  The  uncertain  value  of 
land,  as  long  as  the  corn  laws  exist,  and  the  poor  are  not  provided 
for  by  any  permanent  system,  would  be  another.  There  are  others 
perhaps  as  insuperable,  from  the  competition  for  circulation,  and 
the  complicated  interests  connected  with  the  whole  financial  and 
banking  systems  in  Britain,  which  render  what  is ,  undoubtedlj 
working  well  and  beneficially  in  the  simple  concerns  of  a  poor 
country  like  Norway,  altogether  inapplicable  to  a  country  in  8udi= 
a  different  state. 

This  state  of  property,  and  its  general  diffusion  through  the 
social  body,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mGoi, 
as  it  certainly  has  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  The 
former  must  always  be  very  much  a  matter  of  theory  and  cant" 
jecture  to  the  traveller ;  and  his  sweeping  conclusions,  drawn  from 
the  isolated  facts  which  happen  to  come  within  his  limited  cirde- 
of  observation,  are  of  little  value.  As  vice,  however,  or  immo-- 
rality,  is  not  so  much  connected  with  the  state  of  wealth  or  po- 
verty as  with  the  inordinate  desire  for  the  one  and  the  inordinate 
dread  of  the  other,  a  favourable  conclusion  may  be  formed  respect- 
ing the  moral  state  of  a  country  in  which  wealth  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule  by  which  people  form  their  modes  of  living,  and  has' 
consequently  few  of  the  charms  which  attend  its  possession  in 
other  societies,  and  no  sort  of  consideration,  political  influence,  or 
weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  The  desire  for  it  is  thes' 
considerably  blunted;  it  is  not  the  same  actuating,  engrossing 
principle  of  human  action^  and  the  spring  of  much  that  is  evil  and 
immoral  is  removed.  The  dread  of  poverty  is  also  less  influentiii 
where  extreme  destitution  is  as  rare  as  great  wealth,  and  where 
there  is  so  much  less  difference  in  the  comforts  and  consideratkA 
of  the  richer  and  poorer  classes.  Regarding  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  as  to  food,  fuel,  clothing,  lodging,  education,  and 
property,  any  man  who  travels  with  his  eyes  open,  and  takes  op- 
portunities of  discerning,  may  form  an  accurate  judgment;  and 
he  may  leave  it  to  higher  intellect  to  trace  the  effects  upon  the 
moral  character  and  condition  of  the  people.  There  is  no  nation 
8o  well  lodged  as  the  Norwegian,  none  so  generally  well  provided 
ivjtii  fuel.  These  are  gifts  of  nature  to  t\ie  ^etv.ter  ^art  of  the 
country.     In  the  islands,  and  along  some  ^axta  oi  \)cv^  <io^\^\kxS^ 
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limber  is  not  produced,  and  even  fli-ewood  is  bo  scarce,  that 
i  is  beginning  to  be  generally  used ;  but  these  are  peculiar 
dtgatioDS,  in  which  the  iaiiiibitnnts  nre  compensated  by  the  near- 
to  the  fishing  grounds.  In  the  dwellings  generally  of  the 
idMnring  class,  the  squalor,  dampness,  darkness,  and  total  want  of 
(Konunodation  and  comfort  of  the  sod-built  hovels  which  disgrace 
ftae  of  the  earth  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  unknown.  The 
mest  habitation  has  wooden  floors,  windows,  apartments  for  the 
^If  to  sleep  in,  besides  their  sitting-room;  also  fit  places  for 
leeping  their  food.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  Scotland,  that 
Irilhin  flight  of  its  Parthenon,  human  dens  may  be  found  in  which 
families— father,  mother,  and  grown-up  daughters  and 
■are  lodged  under  one  roof,  without  other  division  into 
^attments  for  tiie  decent  separation  of  the  sexes  than  is  made  by 
Wooden  bedstead  placed  in  the  middle,  without  other  tloor  than 
be  nw  earth  j  the  walls  of  sods  and  stones,  not  lined  with  wood 
Ba^e ;  the  roof  a  mass  of  damp  rotten  straw  and  decayed  vegetable 
ItlltMiceBj  supported  by  a  few  sooty  rafters ;  the  windows,  a  single 
le  or  two  of  glass  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  thatch  or  the  wall ;  the 
lily  proviaioDs  of  meal,  salt  meat,  herrings,  milk,  butter,  all 
Bddled  together  in  the  single  room,  in  which  all  the  wet  stock- 
;tand  sweaty  shirts  are  fuming  and  drying,  and  all  the  exhala- 
M  of  the  crowded  inmates,  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping,  are 
Idisoniog  the  atmosphere.  If  the  cost  of  the  architectural  toys 
Uich  adorn  the  Scotch  metropolis  had  been  laid  out  in  forcing 
the  eonaideration  of  the  legislature  the  wretched  condition 
tfli>e  labouring  class  in  respect  of  dwellings  suitable  to  a  ci- 
fflsed  and  educated  people,  and  the  necessity,  whatever  finan- 
61  ohstacles  might  be  alleged,  of  doing  away  with  ail  the 
Mea  affecting  the  building  materials  —  the  wood,  glass,  brick, 
fle,  date — which  prevent  the  erection  of  wholesome,  decent, 
*ad  eooifortable  habitations  for  the  mass  of  the  nation,  it  would 
•fn  been  in  better  taste,  than  the  present  laughable,  or  rather 
■Mlnntholy,  contrast  between  the  palace  of  the  laird  and  the  hut 
^Ihe  peasant 
larespect  of  food  also,  the  lower  class  in  Norway  appears  to  be 
Bier  provided.  It  is  more  nearly  similar  in  kind  and  quality  to 
*"  aaed  by  the  higher  class.  Tliis  may  appear  a  trifling  circum- 
"•Me,  yet  it  is  of  some  importance.  It  is  not  a  sound  state  of 
•wwiy  where  the  upper  and  tower  classes  have  nothing  iti  ana- 
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mon ;  where,  as  in  Scotland,  the  mode  of  living,  dwellings,  food^ 
and  even  dialect,  are  so  different  that  the  higher  class  might  be 
taken  by  a  stranger  for  a  distinct  tribe  inhabiting  the  same  land. 
In  England  even,  the  gentiy  are  more  closely  knit  with  the  la- 
bouring class,  from  the  business  of  the  poor-rates  and  of  the 
magisterial  duties  which  necessarily  produce  some  intercourse^ 
some  knowledge  of  their  concerns.  The  distance  between  the  two 
classes  is  more  closely  filled  up  there  than  in  Scotland,  by  its  mcxe 
numerous  middle  class.  In  this  country  the  difference  in  the  way 
of  living  between  high  and  low  is  small,  because  every  man  livefl 
from  the  produce  of  his  farm ;  and  from  the  want  of  ready  markets 
for  farm  produce,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  money  to  make 
their  annual  payments  of  taxes,  or  of  instalments  to  the  bank,  oi 
of  portions  to  co-hell's  in  their  estates,  they  live  with  the  utmosi 
simplicity  and  economy  with  regard  to  every  thing  that  takei 
money  directly  out  of  their  pockets.  In  their  housekeeping,  ihi 
only  articles  for  which  they  must  go  to  market  are  coffee  Bid 
sugar,  and  similar  groceries.  In  the  consumption  of  what  thi 
farm  produces,  there  appears  little  frugality  to  those  accustomec 
to  see  every  article  sold  or  estimated  at  high  market  prices.  ] 
shall  best  illustrate  this  by  an  example  of  their  way  of  living. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  proprietor  of  a  fam 
which  maintains  sixteen  cows,  four  horses,  a  score  or  more  o 
sheep,  and  the  same  of  goats.  I  consider  this  farm  to  be  abov 
the  ordinary  size  of  properties  in  this  part  of  Norway.  There  an 
many  much  larger  keeping  upwards  of  forty  cows,  some  much  lea 
keeping  three  or  four  only ;  but  the  latter  are  generally  occupiec 
by  fishermen,  housemen,  woodmen,  or  others  not  depending  alto- 
gether on  the  land  for  subsistence.  The  number  of  cattle  whid 
the  crop  can  support  all  winter,  and  the  grass  all  summer,  givci 
to  those  acquainted  with  farming  a  better  idea  of  such  estates  tbafl 
the  extent  in  acres ;  but  they  must  recollect  that  the  milking  and 
working  stock  are  kept  during  the  long  winter  of  seven  months,  <* 
more,  principally  on  hay,  and  that  sown  grasses,  for  hay  not  being 
in  general  use,  but  the  land,  after  a  bear  crop  following  potatoes,  being 
left  to  sward  itself  with  natural  grasses  for  four  years,  and  to  fontt 
the  hay  land,  the  proportion  of  grass  land  to  arable  is  greater  thin 
in  our  farms.  The  servants  constantly  employed  are  two  lads  and 
a  dairy  maid.  There  are  also  two  housemen  paying  their  rent 
principally  in  work,  and  maintained  on  working  days.    In  the 
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morning  the  first  thing  the  family  takes  is  coffee.  There  are  dis- 
tricts in  which  even  the  dairymaids  expect  it.  The  work  people 
have  a  cake  of  oat  or  bear  meal  with  butter,  and  a  dram  of  potatoe 
brandy.  About  nine,  what  we  should  call  breakfast  is  set  out^ 
consisting  generally  of  slices  of  meat,  bread  and  butter,  cheese  of 
Tarions  kinds,  smoked  salmon,  and  such  articles ;  and  at  this  meal 
the  Norwegians  generally  take  a  glass  of  potatoe  brandy.  Ale 
and  sometimes  tea  makes  its  appearance.  The  work  people  have 
for  breakfast,  milk,  soup,  and  bread  and  butter,  or  pottage  and 
milk  with  oatcake,  and  make  a  substantial  meal.  At  twelve,  or 
in  some  places  earlier,  comes  dinner.  This  is  a  spare  repast  com- 
pared to  an  English  or  German  one.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
■  country,  instead  of  one  or  two  heavy  meals,  to  take  food  often  in 
the  day.  I  have  seen  even  a  table  d'hote  dinner  without  any 
nieat,  and  never  more  than  one  dish ;  the  rest  fish,  potatoes,  and 
soup.  The  work  people  have  herrings,  potatoes,  and  barley-broth 
with  bread ;  or  bacon,  salt  meat,  and  black  puddings,  instead  of 
fish.  They  have  meat  at  least  twice  a  week  in .  every  family ; 
bacon,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  are  cured  and  stored  in  autumn  for 
this  purpose :  the  family  after  dinner  take  coffee.  In  the  after- 
noon comes  a  second  edition  of  the  breakfast,  with  slices  of  meat, 
dried  fish,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  ale,  brandy,  and  tea.  The  work 
people  have  again  a  substantial  meal,  similar  to  their  first  break- 
fast, and  a  dram.  It  struck  me  as  a  circumstance  very  charac- 
teristic of  them  and  their  condition,  when  I  saw  a  little  girl  go 
out  to  some  labourers  who  were  repairing  a  road  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, with  their  bread,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  the  dram 
hottle  and  glass,  and  returning  with  several  slices  of  the  bread 
and  butter  left,  and  a  portion  of  spirits  left  in  the  bottle.  To  take 
iDore  than  a  single  glass  at  that  meal  seemed  not  to  enter  their 
minds,  although  they  might  have  used  what  they  pleased;  and 
they  are  not  a  sober  people.  Having,  from  its  cheapness^  and 
its  being  made  at  every  farmhouse,  the  free  command  of  spirits, 
with  only  the  restraint  which  propriety  and  fitness  impose,  they 
Me  it  as  gentlemen  in  former  days  used  their  wine,  that  is,  to 
excess  on  festive  occasions ;  but  without  that  diseased  craving  at 
all  times,  however  unsuitable,  which  seems  engendered  among  our 
labouring  people,  by  the  limited  opportunities  of  getting  liquor, 
produced  by  its  high  price,  and  the  fiscal  restrictions  on  its  distil- 
lation and  sale.     Unable  to  get  it  when  they  would,  tlva^  \akfc^ 
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when  they  can.  This  effect  of  restraint,  as  the  strongest  ex- 
citement to  indulgence,  is  natural ;  and  perhaps  but  for  it  the 
gratification  would  scarcely  be  thought  of.  The  attempts  of  well- 
meaning  people  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  among  the  labouring  class  by  temperance  societies  appear 
not  altogether  well  considered.  There  are  occasions  of  severe 
labour  and  exposure,  when  the  human  frame,  by  general  expe* 
rience,  requires  the  temporary  excitement  of  spirituous  liquors,  or 
some  substitute  for  them :  to  moderate,  not  abolish,  this  natural 
desire,  is  alone  useful  and  practicable.  The  practice  of  the 
Gravesend  fishing-smacks  is  the  most  instructive  lesson  on  this 
subject.  When  those  vessels  go  to  the  North  Sea  fishery,  a  supplf 
is  put  on  board,  of  the  porter  sold  in  the  alehouses  of  Gravesend; 
the  very  same  on  which  every  man  when  on  shore  gets  drunk  il 
often  as  he  can  afford  it.  There  is  no  daily  allowance  served  out 
of  this  liquor,  which  is  of  extremely  good  quality ;  but  every  mu 
may  go  to  the  cask  when  he  pleases,  and  draw  what  he  waniK 
The  practical  result  is,  that  even  among  this  class,  after  the  no< 
velty  of  having  the  liquor  at  command  is  over,  the  liberty  is  so  fitf 
from  being  abused,  that  less  is  consumed  on  the  voyage  than  if  tt 
ordinary  daily  allowance  had  been  served  out.  The  supply  laid 
in  is  often  brought  back  not  nearly  consumed.  The  people  haw 
no  excitement  to  take  more  than  a  draught  when  thirsty,  as  thef 
have  it  at  pleasure,  and  for  nothing.  The  cheap  access  to  liquor 
appears  to  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
people  in  Norway.  They  are  not  a  sober  people ;  but  I  have  re- 
marked that  I  never  saw  one  of  them  drunk  when  he  was  espe^ 
cially  required  to  be  sober.  I  never  saw  a  man  at  work,  or  • 
soldier  in  regimentals,  in  liquor.  It  is  not  common,  as  in  Scotland 
to  meet  a  person  in  the  streets  or  on  the  roads  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. They  take  convenient  times  and  places  for  their  potationaj 
and  weddings,  baptisms,  burials,  besides  the  Christmas,  midsum^ 
mer,  hay  and  corn  harvest  home,  and  other  festivals,  give  tinkel 
and  places  enough  without  much  alehouse  or  spirit-shop  meetings. 
But  we  have  still  another  meal  to  get  through.  Supper  comei 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  is  the  counterpart  of  the  dinner,  or  rather  the 
principal  meal,  as  meat  is  more  generally  used  at  it  than  at  dinnff* 
The  working  people  have  pottage  and  milk,  broth,  potatoes,  or 
^sA,  at  this  meaL  A  sort  of  ^sVi  diie^  vjvXXiwxX.  ^-a^V  <s»iifti  by  us 
setlie  (gadua  Firens,  or  carbonanus),  ia  m\3Lc\i  \va^^.    \vS&^^5fiMS 
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i»  not  esteemed  with  us ;  but  here  it  is  first  steeped  in  a  ley  of' 
wood  ashes,  when  the  alkali  combines  with  the  oily  matter  and 
leaves  a  gelatinous,  and  apparently  very  nutritious  food,  formed 
oat  of  a  very  impromising  material. 

Thus  four  regular  meals  a  day,  with  two  drams,  form  the  stated 
fare  of  the  labouring  class.  This  is  a  diet  very  superior  to  that 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Scotland,  who  have  their  allow- 
8Qce  of  oatmeal  and  milk^  usually  without  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
vision ;  not  even  butter,  bacon,  or  fish.  The  food  of  the  Scotch 
kboorers  is  in  one  respect  better, — that  the  oatmeal  is  more  sub- 
Btantial,  from  the  grain  being  shelled  before  grinding,  and  the 
meal  sifted.  Their  accommodation — the  bothy,  which  Gobbet  t 
80  justly  stigmatises  as  disgraceful  to  a  civilised  country,  and 
^ch,  from  the  total  want  of  comfort  and  often  of  cleanliness,  is 
ruinous  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  labourer — is  so  inferior  to 
Ae  accommodation  of  the  farm  servants  here,  that  the  Scotch  gen- 
tlenian  who  sees  the  latter  must  blush  when  he  remembers  how 
bis  own  farm  servants  are  lodged.  There  is  a  bothy  here,  as  in 
Scotland,  on  every  farm,  called  a  Bortstue.  It  is  usually  a  sepa- 
rate house  detached  from  the  main  one,  and  better, — I  speak  on 
the  authority  of  Scotch  farm  servants  bred  in  Aberdeenshire  and 
the  Meams,  —  than  the  dwelling-houses  of  many  respectable 
hrmers  paying  considerable  rents  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  It 
consists  of  one  large  well-lighted  room  with  four  windows,  a  good 
stove  or  fireplace,  a  wooden  floor,  with  benches,  chairs,  and  a 
table.  At  the  end  is  a  kitchen,  in  which  their  victuals  are  cooked 
by  a  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  bortstue  and  cook 
for  the  people.  The  space  above  is  divided  into  bed-rooms,  each 
with  a  window,  and  the  doors  lead  into  a  kind  of  covered  gallery, 
open  at  the  side,  such  as  we  still  see  in  some  of  the  old  inns  in 
liondon ;  and  in  this  gallery  the  bed-clothes  are  hung  out  daily, 
whatever  be  the  weather.  The  whole  house  is  washed  every 
Saturday,  the  floors  sprinkled,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  with  green  sprigs;  and  in  every  respect,  excepting  an 
^cle  or  two  of  furniture,  these  rooms  are  as  good,  and  are  as 
Wann,  clean,  and  cheerful,  as  those  in  the  main  house.  In  this 
Vge  room,  the  people  sit  and  take  their  meals,  and  the  tailor, 
shoemaker,  harness-maker,  and  such  tradesmen  as  go  round  froxsL 
&nn  to  farnai,  execute  their  work.  There  is  a  rooia  Va  \)!aft  TsvacvYL 
^oase  in  wbicb  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  {eix:i9\e  -^otV  Ss* 
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carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress.     In  respect  of  bedding 
and  bed-clothes,  the  working  class  is  better  off  with  us.    Bogs 
and  blankets  are  cleaner  and  wholesomer  than  fells ;  that  is,  Bkins  i 
of  sheep,  goats,  or  reindeer,  dressed  with  the  wool  or  hair  on.  _ 
These,  quilted  together,  form  universally  the  bedding  of  the'la- 
bouring  class  in  Norway ;  and  one  consisting  of  six  sheep-skins  costs  . 
about  a  dollar  and  a  half.    It  is  cheaper  certainly  than  any  blank- 
eting, as  six  shillings  would  not  furnish  a  labouring  man's  bed  in 
Britain.   It  is  also  much  warmer,  as  the  natural  skin  of  the  aniina], 
with  the  hair  or  wool  on,  surpasses  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  any 
artificial  preparation  of  wool  or  hair.     The  Laplander  in  his  skin 
dress,  and  in  a  skin  bag  which  he  puts  over  his  head  and  shoulden» 
will  sleep  night  after  night  on  the  snow  in  the  Fjelde,  in  a  degree 
of  cold  which  would  extinguish  the  life  of  one  exposed  to  it  in  aif 
woollen  clothing.    They  are  not  hardier  than  other  people.  There 
is  probably  no  very  great  difference  between  the  capability  of  dift 
ferent  human  frames  to  withstand  the  extremes  of  cold.    It  is 
undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the  clothing  that  keeps  their  bodies  in 
warmth,  while  ours  are  cold.     The  skins,  with  this  advantage,  an 
however  far  from  being  so  cleanly  as  the  manufactured  bed-clothes 
of  our  labouring  class,  which  can  be  washed  and  scoured.    These 
details  may  seem  trifling ;  but  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not  the  % 
only  readers  in  the  present  age.     There  is  a  numerous  class  to 
whom  the  most  minute  information  respecting  the  comparative 
mode  of  living,  diet,  comforts,  even  the  bedding,  fuel,  and  lodging 
and  especially  the  civil  station  in  the  community  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  other  countries,  comes  with  a  peculiar  and*' 
home-felt  interest 

Norway  sends  her  produce,  wood  and  fish,  to  every  Ei^ropeitt 
country,  And  by  the  return  of  her  vessels  is  supplied  with  eveiy 
foreign  article  that  she  requires  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  freight* 
The  import  duties  are  very  moderate.  Articles  which  have  beea 
in  use,  and  are  not  intended  for  sale,  &s  furniture,  books,  clothe^ 
or  household  goods,  are  not  subject  to  duty. 

In  the  payment  of  the  duties,  the  merchant  is  allowed  a  facility 
by  the  custom-house  system  which  enables  him  to  sell  his  goods  at 
a  cheap  rate,  having  no  part  of  his  capital  invested  in  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  previous  to  sale.  It  appears  to  be  superior  to  thai 
of  our  bonded  Warehouses,  being  much  more  economical  both  fflC 
government  and  for  the  merchant.     The  importer  takes  his  gooda 
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at  o&ce  to  his  owii  warehouse  or  shop,  on  giving  security  for  the 
amount  of  the  duties  ascertained  by  the  custom-house  officers  at 
landing,  keeps  a  book  of  his  sales,  and  pays  the  duty  every  three 
months  upon  the  quantity  which  appears  to  have  been  sold.  Go- 
vernment thus  in  fact  receives  its  duties  from  the  consumer,  and 
the  merchant*s  capital  is  left  free  for  more  active  emplo3rment. 
The  inhabitant  of  Norway  receives  the  products  of  many  countries, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  manufactures,  and  other  goods  from  the  British, 
Hamburgh,  and  Dutch  markets,  wines  and  brandies  from  the 
French  and  Spanish,  often  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  people  of 
those  countries.  Land  carriage  and  municipal  taxes  make  the 
trines-for  instance  of  France,  Portugal,  or  Spain,  dearer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  than  to  the  citizens  of  Bergen  or 
Oronthiem. 

Coffee,  sugar,  tea,  a  little  French  brandy,  and  a  little  tobacco 
[for  the  Norwegians  smoke  less  than  any  other  continental  people), 
ire  the  principal  articles  in  this  country  which  take  money  out  of 
ihe  pocket  of  the  housekeeper ;  spiceries  may  perhaps  be  added, 
18  all  sorts  of  good  provisions  are  spoilt  by  a  cookery  derived  from 
the  times  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  when  cloves,  and  cardamums, 
ind  sauces,  and  mixtures  long  since  forgotten  in  England,  were  in 
iugh  repute.  Other  articles  are  found  almost  all  within  them- 
selves, according  to  the  common  phrase ;  that  is,  either  produced 
tt  home,  or  some  kind  of  substitute  used ;  or  they  are  wanted  al- 
U)gether,  and  from  habit  not  missed.  In  the  country,  shoes  and 
dothes  are  made  at  home.  The  shoemaker  and  tailor  go  vound, 
eobble,  and  sew  for  a  few  weeks  at  each  gaard,  getting  their  main- 
tenance, and  being  paid  frequently  in  meal,  potatoes,  butter  or 
other  produce.  There  are  looms  at  work  in  every  house  in  the 
country.  Carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  are  constant  occupations 
of  the  mistress  and  female  servants-  Woollen  cloth,  substantial 
but  coarse,  excellent  bed  and  table  linen,  and  checked  or  striped 
ootton  or  linen  for  female  apparel,  seem  the  ordinary  fabrics  in 
progress.  The  family  of  the  bonder,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  his  Sunday  hat,  is  generally  clothed  in  home-made  stuffs ;  and 
the  country  church  is  but  little  indebted  to  Glasgow  or  Man- 
chester for  any  display  of  finery.  The  people,  however,  are  well 
clothed.  Boots,  gloves,  and  in  bad  weather,  great-coats,  are  worn 
ijy  ordinary  working  men,  and  a  person  in  rags  is  rarely  seen.  A 
Jet  of  clothes  for  Sunday  is  possessed  by  every  ind\\id\x^\,    TiKva 
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is  the  case  in  Scotland  also ;  but  in  England  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common that  the  working  man  has  only  his  working  clothes,  and  a 
clean  smock  frock  over  all,  to  go  to  church  in.    The  people  of  con- 
dition, or  upper  class,  dress  as  in  other  countries ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  principal  expense  in  their  families  beyond  those  of 
the  bonder,  as  foreign  manufactures  are  dearer ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  conventional  distinction,  there  being  none  in  living  or 
lodging,  that  the  one  class  wears  foreign  and  the  other  home-made 
stuffs.     This  family  manufacturing  is  not  the  most  approved  way 
of  supplying  a  nation  with  cloths  at  the  cheapest  rate  and  of  tbe 
best  quality.    There  is  unquestionably  a  waste  of  time  and  labour, 
if  the  production  alone  be  considered;  and  the  article  is  more 
costly,  although  vastly  inferior  in  quality  to  what  skill  and  capital - 
aided  by  machinery  can  produce.     But  it  is  a  better  condition  fer 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  a  country,  that  generally  one  ma& 
should  have  work  of  some  kind  or  other  for  twelve  months  in  lii 
year,  than  that  two  should  have  each  only  six  months'  worL    If 
the  domestic  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  utensils,  implement^ 
now  carried  on  in  every  household  in  Norway,  were  superseded 
by  the  labour  of  distinct  classes,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  eai** 
ployed  only  in  such  manufactures,  would  the  advantage  of  supe-" 
rior  quality  and  cheapness  compensate  the  great  evil  of  labonren 
not  having  work  during  the  six  months  of  the  year  in  which  agfr 
culture  is  totally  suspended  ?    It  may  be  doubted  if  Norway  would  *. 
make  a  good  exchange,  if  her  present  household  manufacture^ 
coar^  though  they  be,  which   employ  perhaps  four  persons  ii  . 
every  family  in  Norway  during  the  winter  season,  were  exchangrfP 
for  the  possession  of  one  second-rate  manufacturing  town,  whick 
would  no  doubt  supply  all  those  articles  much  better  in  qnalii^ 
and  with  much  less  waste  of  time  and  labour.     There  may  be  • 
greater  national  good  than  the  cheapness,  excellence,  and  exten- 
sion of  a  manufacture.     The  wealth  of  a  nation,   that  is,  of  i<s 
state  or  government,  may  depend  much  upon  productive  labour 
well   applied,  and   upon   great   accumulations   of  manufacturiflf 
capital  to  apply  it ;  the  happy  condition  and  well-being  of  a  people 
seem  to  depend  more  on  the  wide  distribution  of  employment 
over  the  face  of  a  country  by  small  but   numerous   masses  cf 
capital. 
To  tbe  emigr&nt  of  m9derate  cai^itaV,  \\.  tcio^  \i^  \w\j«^&t\ii^  ta 
Iiear  what  he  can  get  for  his  money  viiOam  svil  ^^l-^^  ^^jc^qJI^^^sb^ 
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He  can  compare  it  with  what  is  promised  him  in  Canada  or  in 
Australia.  The  following  description  of  an  estate  is  taken  with- 
out selection  from  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
Morgan  Blad,  of  property  to  be  sold.  It  will  serve  also  to  describe 
&e  usual  accommodations  and  buildings  on  such  small  estates  in 
tiiig  country. 

"A  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  seven  apartments  of  which 
tvo  are  painted.  A  large  kitchen,  hall,  and  room  for  hanging 
tlothes,  and  two  cellars.  There  is  a  side  building  of  one  story, 
containing  servants'  room,  brewing  kitchen,  calender  room,  chaise- 
house,  and  wood-house.  A  two-story  house  on  pillars  with  a 
pantry,  and  store-room.  The  farm  buildings  consist  of  a  thrashing 
bam,  and  bams  for  hay,  straw,  and  chaff;  a  stable  for  five  horses ; 
I  cattle  house  for  eight  cows,  with  divisions  for  calves  and  sheep, 
ihere  is  a  good  kitchen  garden,  and  a  good  fishery ;  and  also  a 
sonsiderable  wood,  supplying  timber  for  house-building,  for  fences, 
indfor  fuel,  besides  the  right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  common  forest. 
The  seater,  or  hill  pasture,  is  only  half  a  mile  (that  is,  three  and  a 
lalf  English  miles)  from  the  farm.  The  arable  land  extends  to  the 
wwing  of  eight  barrels  of  grain  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  of 
Mtatoes  (the  barrel  is  half  a  quarter),  besides  the  land  for  hay ; 
md  the  farm  can  keep  within  itself,  summer  and  winter,  two 
wrses,  eight  cows,  and  forty  sheep  and  goats.  There  is  also  a 
Museman's  farm  and  houses.  It  keeps  two  cows,  six  sheep,  and 
m  arable  land  to  the  sowing  of  one  and  a  half  barrels  of  grain  and 
ax  barrels  of  potatoes.  The  property  adjoins  a  good  high  road,  is 
inthin  four  miles  (eight  and  twenty  English  miles)  of  Christiania." 
•-It  is  offered  in  the  advertisement  at  the  price  of  4000  dollars. 
Fhifi  is  probably  one-third  more  than  the  usual  price  of  such  pro- 
perties, as  the  district  about  Christiania  is  more  favourably  situ- 
ited  for  markets,  and  land  sells  considerably  dearer,  than  in  other 
parts  of  Norway.  The  amount  of  taxes,  general  and  local,  in- 
dnding  tithe  and  poor-rate,  would  probably  be  for  such  a  property 
Bot  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

This  class  of  emigrants  should  never  forget  that  there  are  three 
iifferent  sorts  of  value  in  foreign  money  in  all  that  regards  their 
concerns  and  situations.     One  is  its  mercantile  value  in  exchange, 
»8  compared  with  our  own  currency ;  another  is  \ta  tt^Xvx^  Va.  ^tl- 
^unge  for  corn,  labour,  house  rent,  fuel,  or  othet  iiecft«>s>^"n.e,^  ^x 
vanes  In  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  currency  •,  a  \\aT<i  \^  \X.^ 
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value  in  society,  arising  from  its  distribution  in  small  or  great 
portions.  Among  penniless  people  the  man  with  a  sovereign  in 
his  pocket  is  rich.  In  a  country  in  which  property  is  distributed 
generally  among  the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  not  the  extremes  of 
very  enormous  accumulations  of  wealth  and  of  excessive  destitution 
and  want  close  to  each  other,  the  medium  point  of  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  is  low  ;  and  a  very  little  above  that  point  is  a  state  of 
comparative  affluence.  The  emigrant  family  should  endeavour  ta 
understand  and  enter  into  this  conventional  value  of  money  in  the 
country  in  which  they  settle,  as  well  as  its  exchangeable  and  eco^ 
nomical  value.  When  a  few  hundred  dollars  are  the  amount  of 
the  ordinary  incomes  of  the  families  of  the  first  society,  a  few  dot 
lars  more  are  of  great  relative  importance ;  and  the  dollar  is  in 
this  point  of  view  altogether  equivalent  to  the  pound  sterling  with 
us.  The  emigrant  should  learn  so  to  consider  and  value  it  in  Ik 
expenditure,  and  should  rub  out  of  his  recollection  altogether  that 
this  dollar,  which  is  of  so  much  weight  in  social  use  and  estimatioHf 
costs  him  only  one-fifth  of  a  pound  sterling. 

Climate^  or  the  ordinary  course  of  summer  and  winter  weather, 
has  much  influence  on  the  emigrant's  comfort.  In  Norway  the 
weather  is  in  general  more  steady  than  in  Britain;  it  is  either 
good  or  bad  for  considerable  periods.  The  western  part,  especially 
about  Bergen  and  along  the  coast,  is  proverbially  rainy,  owing  to 
the  high  mountains  which  collect  the  clouds  driven  from  the  sea. 
But  the  country  behind  this  barrier  is  on  that  account  particularly 
dry,  perhaps  rather  too  much  so.  The  summer  is  delightful.  In 
the  sunny  narrow  glens  it  is  too  warm  at  noontide,  and  the  air  too 
thickly  peopled  with  flies,  midges,  mosquitoes,  and  all  those  blood- 
thirsty enemies  of  human  quietude;  but  the  evening  and  midnight 
hours  are  delightful,  and  peculiar  to  Norway.  The  sun  is  below 
the  horizon  for  so  short  a  time  that  the  sky  retains  the  glow,  and 
the  air  the  warmth  and  dryness,  which  are  grateful  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  feelings.  The  damp  raw  chill  which  generally  pervades  the 
air  even  of  our  midsummer  midnights  is  not  felt  in  the  interior  of 
Norway,  where  one  may  be  out  of  doors  all  night  with  delight 
Winter  too  is  pleasant.  The  air  is  cold ;  but  it  is  a  dry,  sound, 
exhilarating  cold,  which  invigorates  even  the  fireside  man,  and  en- 
tices him  to  long  walks  and  brisk  exercise.  It  is  not  the  damp* 
raw,  shivering,  nose-reddening  cold  of  our  sea  air,  which  makes 

n  the  healthy  draw  to  the  chimney-corner.     The  in-door  di- 
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mate  in  winter  is  also  excellent.  The  rooms  are  so  large  as  to  be 
in  general  well  aired,  and  so  equally  warmed  by  the  stoves  that 
one  feels  comfortable  in  any  corner  ;  and  the  log  upon  log  make 
SQch  tight  dry  walls  that  currents  and  draughts  of  wind  and  damp 
are  never  felt.  The  disagreeable  season  in  this  climate  is  spring, 
the  transition  from  winter  to  summer,  —  that  is,  in  April  and 
May.  One  feels  then  the  soft  genial  breath  of  spring,  the  sun 
shines  bright  and  warm,  the  lark  is  in  the  sky ;  but  all  the  earth 
is  white,  and  the  eye  is  tired  of  white,  and  seeks  in  vain  for  the 
soft  tender  green  which  the  feel  of  the  air  promises.  The  jingle 
of  the  sledge  bells,  so  cheerful  in  a  dark  winter  day,  does  not  at 
all  harmonise  with  the  song  of  the  lark  in  a  glittering  sunshine. 
The  snow  too  is  painfully  bright  to  the  eyes  under  an  April  sun. 
Where  it  melts,  vegetation  bursts  forth  at  once ;  but  the  patchy 
unpicturesque  appearance  of  the  country,  with  a  knob  of  rock  here 
and  a  corner  of  a  field  there  appearing  through  the  white  covering, 
deprives  us  of  the  pleasing  impressions  of  an  English  spring. 
The  rapid  advance  of  vegetation  is  more  astonishing  than  pleasing. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  step  thus  at  once  from  dead  winter  to  living 
summer,  and  to  lose  the  charm  and  interest  of  the  gradual  revival 
of  all  that  has  leaf  or  wing. 
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June,  1835.  —  I  passed  an  agreeable  winter  in  the  district  of 
Skogn.  I  have  not  perhaps  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste  conspicuous  in  the  way  of  IWing,  wi^  o^  xJc^a 
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amiable  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  the  country  gentry,  th 
lie  functionaries,  and  families  of  condition.  It  is  difficult  tc 
without  entering  into  detail,  which,  although  honourable  tc 
hospitable  and  kind  spirit,  would  be  violating  the  sanctity  c 
private  unostentatious  rational  life  which  they  lead.  The 
was  remarkable,  though  not  for  cold,  yet  for  the  quantity  oi 
which  had  fallen  at  a  late  period.  In  many  parts  of  the  Fj 
was  twenty  feet  deep.  The  torrents  and  rivers  were  rushing 
and  brimful,  like  streams  of  melted  metal,  across  the  country, 
was  no  real  impediment  to  travelling,  for  the  roads  and  b: 
and  the  arrangements  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  are  adm 
But  tliere  was  the  impediibent  to  the  curious  traveller,  that 
see  nothing  of  a  country  covered  with  snow,  however  far  or  : 
may  travel.  I  had  been  seized,  too,  last  summer,  with  the 
of  angling.  Fishing  is  not  such  a  tame  insipid  sport  in  Nor 
it  may  be  in  the  Paddington  Canal  or  the  New  River*  It  re 
legs  and  eyes  to  get  over  the  steep  promontories  which  di 
deep  and  dark  pools,  from  which  the  cry  of  the  luckless  angl 
slips  in  would  never  reach  human  ear.  The  gentle  fisher 
will  do  well  to  sling  his  rifle  across  his  shoulders.  He  may, 
lowing  the  Fj^^^®  stream,  come  to  some  green  and  lonel; 
which  foot  of  man  never  trod  before^  and  while  he  is  chewi 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  may  pop  upon  a  bear,  which 
take  a  fancy  to  chew  him.  Fishing,  however,  and  snow 
never  go  on  together.  The  rivers  were  thick  and  heav] 
melted  snow ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  state  of  the  st 
and  the  snow-clad  background  of  the  Fjelde,  that  it  would 
end  of  July  before  the  half-melted  snow  and  the  dead  cold 
had  run  out.  In  spring  I  determined  for  these  good  reason 
as  the  language  was  no  longer  an  impediment  to  doing  ^ 
pleased,  to  fix  myself  for  some  time  where  I  should  be  near  1 
fishing  streams,  to  the  Fjelde,  and  among  that  class  of  \ 
which  is  peculiar  to  Norway,  and  does  not  exist  in  any  f( 
organised  country, — ^the  bonder,  or  small  udal  proprietors.  ] 
I  hired  one  of  these  little  udal  estates  for  twelve  months, 
amuse,  and  perhaps  be  useful,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  my  n 
living.  This  place  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Vaerdal,  one 
jnnln  openings  running  from  the  plateau  of  the  Fjelde  ir 
jSord  of  Dronthiem,  A  river  o£  coTva\deT8t\A^  xtv^^rnXxjAfe,  ^^ 
^  the  Tweed,  runs  through  it,  and  l\ve\^Tid  ou  eaa\i^\^^' 
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celleDt  soil,  and  cultivated  in  a  continuous  chain  of  small  estates. 

This  beautiful  valley  is  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  at  its  outlet 
into  the  fiord^  but  not  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from  rock  to 
rock  where  my  farm  is  situated,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  up 
from  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  flat  of  rich  dry  loam  covered  * 
with  the  finest  verdure,  runs  the  river,  abounding  in  all  that  de- 
lights the  angler,  —  deep  and  silent  pools,  alternating  with  shallow 
gravelly  beds  over  which  the  current  runs  briskly  and  musically ; 
the  banks  free  from  the  annoyance  of  brushwood,  the  water  from 
stomps,  dead  branches,  or  weeds ;  and  salmon  and  trout  abundant. 
About  three  miles  further  up  than  my  abode,  the  river  falls  out  of 
a  higher  valley,  by  a  cascade  about  sixty  feet  high,  into  that  of 
VaerdaL  The  former,  called  Helgodal,  extends  about  twenty  miles, 
and  is  occupied  in  a  continuous  chain  of  farms,  at  least  on  one  side. 
The  crops  of  grain,  however,  in  this  higher  valley  are  not  always 
8B&  from  early  frost.  At  the  upper  end  it  branches  into  unin- 
habited Fjelde  glens,  or  seater  valleys,  used  only  for  summer  pas- 
turage by  the  farmers  in  the  lower  tract.  Each  farm  has  its  own 
seater,  on  which  there  are  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
dairy-maids,  herd-boys,  and  cattle,  who  reside  at  the  seater  gene- 
islly  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  these  valleys  without  being  struck  with 
tiie  conviction  that  they  have  been  chains  of  fresh- water  lakes 
which  have  burst  the  barriers  that  retained  them,  and  have  been 
soddenly  laid  dry.  On  ascending  the  steeps  which  bound  the  flat 
alluvial  bottom  of  the  valley  on  each  side,  and  which  consist  gene- 
rally of  banks  of  a  gravelly  soil,  one  is  surprised  to  find  a  kind  of 
upper  terrace  of  excellent  l,and  cultivated  and  inhabited  like  the 
bottom,  and  consisting  of  the  same  soil,  a  friable  loam.  This 
terrace  rests  against  the  primary  rocks  of  the  Fjelde,  which  are 
here  limestone,  marble,  and  gneiss,  or  rock  of  the  micaceous  family, 
cf  which  the  laminae  are  singularly  twisted  and  contorted ;  and  the 
terrace  has  evidently  been  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  lake  which  has 
been  bounded  by  these  Fjelde  ridges.  This  lake  has  probably 
been  drained  by  some  sudden  convulsion ;  for  the  slopes  to  the 
level  below  are  steep  and  sharp,  which  they  would  not  have  been 
if  exposed  to  the  long-continued  action  of  waves  or  currents. 

The  gaard  which  I  hired  is  among  the  smaWesl  o^  \)cife  -vvi^-siN. 
^tes  Into  which  this  valley  is  divided.     A  descriplioti  o^  \\.  xxi-a.^ 
ire  more  precise  ideas  than  anj  general  observations  C2JV  ^o  ol  NJsn& 
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condition  of  the  interesting  class  of  bonder,  or  small  land-owners. ' 
Mj  farm  consists  partly  of  a  flat  piece  of  land  between  the  brae 
and  the  river,  but  safe  from  floods,  and  of  about  eighteen  acreSi 
This  part  is  intersected  by  the  public  road  through  the  valley,  and 
-  fenced  in  at  each  end  from  my  neighbours'  land  by  a  mutual  wood 
paling.  The  brae  rises  steep  behind,  but  is  covered  with  good 
grass  where  it  is  not  overgrown  with  brushwood.  On  getting  to 
the  top,  about  eighty  feet  above  the  river,  one  finds  the  upper 
terrace  consisting  also  of  good  alluvial  soil,  but  more  clayey  than 
the  flat  below,  and  also  more  intersected  with  small  dells  or  gulley% 
which  appear  by  their  steep  sides  to  have  been  formed  by  the  rvak 
of  waters  at  once  withdrawn.  The  land  here  belonging  to  mf 
gaard  may  be  about  forty  acres ;  and  some  flat  parts  have  beei 
under  crop,  allowed  to  rest  four  or  &ve  years  when  exhausted,  and 
again  taken  up.  Behind  it,  and  fenced  off  by  a  hill  dyke  of  wood 
paling,  is  the  Fjelde,  or  rather  the  forest,  of  which  the  portiei 
belonging  to  each  farm  is  marked  out  by  a  lane  cut  through  the 
trees.  It  yields  fuel,  wood  for  fences,  and  building  timber ;  bal 
the  rock,  a  species  of  marble,  is  so  near  the  surface  that  it  is  is* 
capable  of  any  improvement.  There  belongs  also  to  this  fan% 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  in  the  Fjelde,  a  seater  or  summer  pas- 
ture,  with  good  houses.  There  is  also  a  detached  spot  *  with  i 
houseman's  farm,  and  another  has  his  dwelling  and  farm  on  th6 
upper  terrace.  The  steading  and  dwelling-house  of  this  farm  are 
situated  on  the  lower  flat  of  land  by  the  roadside.  It  consists  oft 
dwelling-house  divided  below  into  a  small  lobby,  kitchen,  and 
store-closet ;  one  good  and  large  room,  of  the  breadth  of  the  houses 
with  four  windows,  and  a  small  bed-room  with  two  windows  adf 
joining  to  it.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  three  apartments 
This  is  below  the  average  of  accommodation  on  such  properties  in 
this  part  of  Norway.  The  servants'  house,  or  bortstue,  consists  of 
a  good  sitting-room  with  three  windows,  a  kitchen  adjoining,  and 
the  upper  story  divided  into  sleeping  apartments.  Between  theas 
two  houses  is  the  appendage  to  all  Norwegian  dwellings  —  tliB 
store-room  on  pillars,  with  its  steps,  detached  from  the  buildingi 

♦  A  detached  piece  of  meadow  or  arable  land  is  called  the  Eng  of  the  fenfc  ; 

JHence  probably  the  name  of  England,  wbich,  whether  applied  to  the  origioil  fl 

seat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Sleswick,  or  to  X^cl^vc  ccmo^^^X.  va.  Britain,  was  ? 

''escriptive  of  the  kind  of  country,  aa^  its  Tft\ax!w^  ^ci^\\I\aii\si^<i<5W5B*3Mk' 

mid. 
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It  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  A  four-horse 
stable  and  a  sheep-house,  with  hay-loft  above  to  which  there  is  a 
(Tooden  bridge  that  admits  the  horse  and  load  of  hay  into  the  loft 
tself ;  and  a  cow-house  for  twelve  cows,  with  a  similar  loft  and 
)ridge.  These  bridges  are  formed  of  spars  from  the  ground  to  the 
loor  of  the  loft,  laid  with  as  small  a  slope  as  the  ground  will  admit ; 
hey  are  universally  used,  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  as  they  save  a 
reat  deal,of  the  pitching  and  handling  of  sheaves  and  hay  which 
ike  place  even  on  our  best  constructed  farm  steadings.  I  doubt  if 
)  much  as  twelve  acres  had  been  under  crop  at  one  time.  The 
jst,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  was  necessary  for  pasture 
efore  the  stock  was  sent  to  the  seater,  and  for  hay.  Three  horses, 
*  at  the  least  two,  eight  cows,  and  a  score  of  sheep  and  goats, 
oald  be  the  usual  stock  of  the  Norwegian  farmer ;  and  besides 
le  two  housemen,  who  had  their  victuals  on  the  days  they  worked, 
ith  eight  skillings  per  day  of  wages,  there  would  be  a  lad  at  the 
Duse  all  the  year,  a  woman  to  cook  and  attend  the  cattle  and  dairy, 
id  the  farmer's  own  family  to  subsist  out  of  the  produce  of  such  a 
roperty.  Having  no  rent  to  pay,  the  farmer  is  less  depending 
pen  money-bringing  crops  than  with  us.  Butter,  cheese,  and 
ilk,  enter  largely  into  family  consumption.  If  grain  and  potatoes 
►r  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  a  little  surplus  for  sale  to  pay  the 
jid-tax  and  buy  luxuries  with,  can  be  raised  by  the  farmer,  all 
le  purposes  of  farming  in  Norway  are  answered.  There  are  not, 
)  in  other  countries,  considerable  masses  of  population  in  towns 
Qd  villages  unconnected  with  agricultural  production  for  them- 
slves,  and  drawing  their  food  from  the  adjacent  land.  It  is  ob- 
ious  that  the  basis  of  all  agricultural  improvement  is  wanting  in 
lorway  —  markets  for  what  improvement  can  produce.  This  is 
artly  owing  to  the  state  of  property.  Where  all  are  producers 
lore  or  less  of  their  own  food,  from  the  Laplander  on  the  Fjelde 
3  the  fisherman  on  the  ocean,  there  can  be  no  very  effective  demand 
»  agricultural  produce.  Husbandry  never  can  become  what  it  is 
a  Scotland  and  England,  —  a  manufacture  of  corn,  mutton,  beef, 
nd  other  provisions,  carried  on  by  a  class  of  manufacturers  called 
urmers,  who  have  large  capitals  embarked  in  their  business ;  and 
Aving  high  rents  to  pay  for  the  sites  and  premises  on  which  they 
rork,  and  much  competition  to  meet  in  some  articles  from  ^Qt^\^ 
ixauhctnrers  of  victuals,  must  adopt  many  improvemewX.^  .«isv^ 
odes  of  busbandrjr  not  applicable  to  the  farming  ot  a  ciowxArj 
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which  the  furmer  has  only  to  manufacture  out  of  his  own  lend  his 
own  subsistence,  or  very  little  more  to  pay  his  taxes  with,  and 
where  the  extent  of  hud  possessed  in  onu  place  by  any  one  ia  too 
small  to  admit  of  regular  husbandry  on  the  some  principles  u  in 
Britain.  In  which  way,  under  which  system  of  holding  and  oc- 
cupying the  land  of  the  country  —  that  of  England,  Scotkod,  and 
Ireland,  or  that  of  Norway  —  are  the  people  of  the  country  beEt 
off;  in  the  best  condition  ;  best  provided,  natural  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate  considered,  with  the  means  of  comfortable  and 
civilised  subsistence  ?  That  is  the  true  question  which  intereiB 
the  mass  of  the  British  nation,  in  comparing  its  condition  will 
that  of  this  handful  of  people  in  the  north  :  not  which  nation  ma- 
nufactures most  or  best  cotton  cloth  from  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  most 
or  best  corn  or  mutton  from  ao  acre  of  land.  It  will  admit  of  M 
doubt,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  country,  possessing 
all  the  land  and  property  among  them,  and  subsisting  from  it,  is  » 
happier  condition  than  that  which  the  feudal  system  has  engen-  , 
dered,  and  entailed  upon  the  people  of  the  other  countriei  of 
Europe. 

It  may  be  useful  to  an  emigrant  to  mention  that  the  rent  I  psj 
for  this  Uttle  udal  gaard  is  forty-one  dollars,  which  includes  eleTSi 
dollars  repaid  in  work  done  by  two  housemen  ;  so  that  the  real  rent 
is  thirty  dollars.  The  taxes  amount  to  fourteen  dollars,  including 
the  district  assessments  for  roads  and  bridges,  which  are  heaTy,  U 
there  are  no  turnpike  dues  levied  in  Norway ;  and  including  Blsa 
taxes  for  the  police  and  other  local  objects  :  but  not  the  poor-nit«, 
or  church,  schoolmaster,  and  minister's  dues.  The  latter  are  »ll 
under  a  dollar.  The  poor-rate  is  the  maintenance  of  an  indigent 
man  for  a  week  in  the  year,  whose  work  in  stripping  leaves  fam 
the  branches  of  brushwood  for  the  winter  food  of  the  goats,  more 
than  repaid  his  aliment.  The  cows  which  I  purchased  cost  fioiii  , 
nine  to  eleven  dollars  each,  .ind  are  handsome,  Sne-boned,  thic' 
skinned  animals,  like  the  Guernsey  breed.  Sheep  and  goata  coat 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  fifth  each.  A  good  little  horse,  fouryeirt 
old,  costs  twenty-five  dollars.  A  good  cart  with  harness  eigW 
dollars.  These  trifling  details  are  tiresome  to  read,  yet  may  ba 
very  useful  to  know.  As  to  furniture  of  wood,  such  as  chairs, 
tables,  bedsteads,  the  farm  servant  is  generally  carpenter  enough  to 
take  such  articles  very  neatly.     I  repose  in  carved  work  wludi 

ifht  adorn  a  prebend's  stall  in  an  old  cathedral,  and  sit  on  cusliioai 
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■rf  skin  which  would  have  graced  his  parlour  ia  the  days  of  Queen 
Bizubelh.  The  most  expensive  article  in  every  room  is  the  stove 
•rtakle-oven,  which,  although  only  of  cast-iron,  and  v«ry  rudely 
Smiled,  costs  about  twenty  dollars.  It  is  in  univeraul  use,  the  open 
(iimney  being  now  confined  to  the  Fjelde  bonder. 

■The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  and  of  that 
•sligion  of  Odin  or  Asa-Odin,  which  prevailed  among  them  until 
flleventh  century,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  although  the 
KS  and  exact  period  of  their  migration  are  matters  of  conjee- 
only.  Tc  appears  also  undeniable  that  the  original  inha- 
its  before  this  migration  were  the  progenitors  of  the  present 
and  race.  Wliether  any  other  people  inhabited  the  country 
:tliat  period  seems  uncertain.  The  tales,  legends,  or  traditions 
the  Saga  relative  to  Jetter,  who  were  at  once  giants  and  wizards 
demons,  would  seem  to  establish  that  some  people  more  formi- 
Ue  to  the  large-sized  Asiatics  than  the  diminutive  Laplanders 
lyliave  existed  in  the  country.  Yet  witchcraft  or  supernatural 
*ers,  which  to  this  day  are  ascribed  to  the  Laplander  by  the 
'  c  of  the  other  race,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  idea  of 
.    ior  size  and  strength,  when  the  Laplander,  driven  to  the 

tide  and  to  the  extreme  north,  became  out  of  the  range 
personal  knowledge  to  the  miyority  of  the  people,  and 
Bequently,  a  being  for  imagination  and  credulity  to  enlarge, 
ire  is  no  evidence  from  remains  of  torabs  or  other  objects 
i  any  third  race  ever  inhabited  the  country.  The  two  are 
&&ict  in  physical  appearance  as  the  varieties  of  a  species 
is ;  and  as,  owing  to  their  totally  different  habits  and  modes 
iring,  intermarriage  is  extremely  rare,  their  distinctive  charao- 
:  stand  out  more  contrasted  and  less  graduated  into  each  other 
1  in  other  countries — as  Scotland — which  are  peopled  by  two 
ftrent  races.  The  affinity  between  the  Norwegian  and  the 
lan  is  obvious.  The  mind  in  viewing  them  cannot  avoid 
ng  them  as  belonging  to  one  original  Stock,  although  unable 
t^at  out  or  express  the  peculiar  points  of  similarity.  By  the 
!  instinctive  operation  which  discovers  at  once  what  is  called 
i  in  horses,  or  the  cast  of  countenance  in  families  or  nations, 
is  impressed,  on  seeing  the  Laplanders,  with  the  conviction 
they  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family  which  seems  to 
occupied  Europe  before  tlie  iramigraiion  of  the  Gothic  people 
Asia.     The  cast  of  countenance,  the  colour  of  the  eyes  aai 
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air,  the  structure  of  the  frame,  and  even  the  liveliness  of  gesture, 
are  so  similar  in  the  best  specimens  of  the  Lapland  people  to  what 
one  meets  with  in  those  countries  in  which  there  are  still  remaizi£ 
of  the  Celtic  blood, — as  the  south-west  of  France,  Wales,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland, — ^that  the  mind  is  at  once  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  they  are  of  the  same  breed.  Clothe  a  hand- 
some Lapland  girl  in  the  Welsh  costume,  and  place  her  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm  in  the  market-place  of  Chester,  and  the  stranger 
would  chuck  her  under  the  chin,  and  ask  what  she  had  got  to  sefl, 
without  suspecting  that  she  was  not  a  Cambrian.  Try  the  same 
experiment  with  a  specimen  of  the  Gothic  race  taken  even  froo 
any  English  county,  and  the  eye  would  at  once  observe  the  difftf- 
ence.  The  descriptions  given  by  many  travellers  of  the  Lapknd- 
ers  are  caricatured.  They  are  ugly  in  old  age  undoubtedly;  but 
the  country  has  yet  to  be  discovered  in  which  the  lady  of  six^ 
enjoys  the,  bloom  of  sixteen.  I  would  like  a  few  shares  in  tkj 
steam  packet  company  to  such  a  land.  Like  the  lower  classes  i^ 
all  countries  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  sufeH 
great  fatigue,  they  soon  appear  old,  and  are  then  abundandjF^ 
ugly  ;  but  among  ten  old  women  of  the  labouring  class  in  thd 
south  of  France,  nine  would  carry  away  the  palm  in  this  respeet. 
from  the  Lapland  ladies.  The  young  are  often  pretty :  fine  daii 
hair,  fine  teeth,  lively  dark  eyes,  good  complexions,  small  feature^ 
and  a  good-natured  expression,  can  enter  into  no  combinatiotj 
which  is  not  at  least  pretty.  The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  GotWl 
tribe  which  wandered  into  Scandinavia  is  marked  even  until  th^ 
eleventh  century  by  a  circumstance  not  mentioned,  I  think,  by 
Roman  historians  as  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Grermans,  thov 
considered  likewise  of  oriental  derivation  :  they  retained  the 
tom  of  using  horse-fiesh  as  food.  The  dearest  of  all  animal  fo 
would  be  the  flesh  of  the  horse.  He  consumes  the  produce  dj 
much  greater  area  of  land  than  ruminating  animals  of  the 
weight.  Indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  could  never 
fallen  into  this  habit,  as  having  too  little  land  to  produce 
food.  It  was  only  on  the  vast  plains  of  Asia,  where  the  range  ^ 
pasture  is  boundless,  that  it  could  have  originated.  When  4| 
tribe  settled  in  a  land  of  Fjelde  and  forest,  in  which  the^hollj 
could  only  be  bred  in  comparatively  limited  numbers,  its  flo^ 
was  eaten  only  as  a  luxury  at  religious  festivals.  In  the  yM 
956,  HacoDf  the  foster-son  of  Athelstane  of  England.,  was  obligd 
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the  bonder  to  give  up  liia  attempt  to  introduce  Christinnity ; 
i  as  It  proof  of  his  sincerityj  he  partook  in  the  feast  of  borse- 
ih  in  honour  of  Odin.  The  use  of  horse-flesh  was  heoce  can- 
jWcreii  ft  proof  of  paganiara.  By  the  bloody  Siiint  Olaf  it  was 
led  with  death  or  mutilatioQ;  and  the  insurrection  which 
him  from  the  throne,  and  after  the  battle  of  Stikklestadt  in 
lOSOi  brought  Norway  for  a  time  under  the  sway  of  Canute  the 
ireat  of  Eagland,  was  occasioned  by  his  eruelcies  towards  those 
io  were  accused  or  suspected  of  using  this  food,  and  consequently 
[  Wing  relapsed  into  paganism.  The  Icelanders  of  that  age 
ipear  to  have  possessed  some  power.  They  refused  to  adopt 
btistisnity  unless  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  use  horse- 
Mh  as  fonnerly,  and  refused  altogether  to  allow  Saint  Olaf  to 
m  an  establishment  upon  a  small  island  on  their  coast.  The 
H>e  of  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  appear  to  haye  used  horseflesh  before 
eir  conversion  to  Christianity,  from  which  it  may  be  conjectured 
tt  the  wandering  of  their  progenitors  into  Europe  may  have 
m  of  a  different  epoch,  or  from  a  difierenl  original  abode,  from 
U  of  the  Scandinavians.  Is  it  a  fanciful  or  just  observation, 
lithe  people  of  every  spot  in  Europe  in  which  this  Scandina- 
■0  tribe  obtained  settlements  in  alter  ages, — Northumberland 
id  Yorkshire,  Normandy,  Naples, — retain  a  stronger  attachment 
the  horse,  and  a  hotter  breed  of  the  animal,  the  consequence  of 
Sg  hereditary  care,  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ? 
(England  and  France,  the  horse  is  to  this  day  in  greatest  perfec- 
»  and  most  carefully  attended  to  exactly  within  the  bounds  of 
«  ancient  Norman  establishments — the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
1(1,  and  Normandy ;  and  graduates  into  an  inferior  breed,  with 
9  habitual  good  treatment  irom  the  lower  class,  as  these  bounds 
e  receded  from.  The  present  Norwegian  is  as  fond  of  horse- 
A  as  his  forefathers ;  not  for  food,  but  for  conveyance.  Every 
nde  keeps  a  cariole  or  a  gig  for  himself  and  wife  to  drive  in  du- 
%  lummcr,  and  a  double  sledge  for  winter ;  and  to  walk  ev^n  the 
niest  distance  is  a  mode  of  progression  as  little  thought  of  as  in 
Ubia.  I  am  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile 
n  the  church  of  Vuku,  on  which  there  is  service  every  third 
■riay.  The  bonder  on  each  side  of  me  invariably  go  thither  in 
M  carioles  or  gigs,  as  well  as  those  who  come  from  the  further 
i4  of  the  Helgodal,  or  from  Txra,  or  Suul,  twenty -Ave  to  Ihirty 
fcs  distant.     At  a  funeral  from  tlie  next  house  to  mina  «^  & 
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labouring  man,  not  a  single  person  attended  on  foot.  Th' 
part  of  Europe  less  adapted  for  cavalry  movements  than 
of  Norway.  In  a  hundred  English  miles  along  the  Di 
fiord,  and  northwards,  there  are  but  three  spots  at  the  i 
rivers  on  which  there  is  ground  sufficiently  level  for  a  reg 
cavalry  to  exercise ;  and  even  those  small  alluvial  spots  ai 
structed,  and  commanded  by  knobs  of  rock  and  brushwooc 
single  company  of  their  own  excellent  riflemen  would  cut  i 
horsemen  that  could  be  collected  on  them,  and  prevent  al 
of  forage  even  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  For  a  hundr 
back  in  every  direction,  the  country  is  of  the  same  des 
there  not  being  ten  acres  of  land  together  which  is  not  com 
Yet  cavalry  is  the  passion  of  the  country.  The  horses  i 
ported  on  a  system  very  economical  for  government,  whic 
only  be  tolerated  in  a  very  horse-loving  country  ;  but  it  is 
here.  Each  gaard  of  a  certain  value  has  to  provide  and 
horse  of  the  size  and  age  suitable  for  the  service.  It 
used  by  the  bonder  for  all  light  work  on  the  farms,  and  fc 
or  driving  about ;  but  must  be  kept  in  good  condition,  ar 
spected  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year.  For  six  or  eight  t 
summer  it  is  called  out,  and  the  bonder  are  allowed  so  n 
day  while  it  is  on  service,  and  which  amounts  to  about 
two  dollars.  The  animal  during  that  interval  is  fed  by 
ment ;  and  if  injured  is  paid  for  at  a  valuation.  This  a 
is  reckoned  an  advantage  by  the  bonde,  who  in  truth  woi 
the  horse  for  his  pleasure  at  any  rate.  The  men  who  ri 
steeds  are  a  sort  of  local  militia,  sons  of  bonder  and  of  h 
of  a  certain  age,  who  serve  for  five  years,  and  are  only  e 
and  paid  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  Such  is  the  aptituc 
people  for  military  exercises,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fre 
their  limbs  previously  acquired  by  constant  practice  with 
in  wood-cutting,  that  I  have  been  told  by  officers,  Eng 
foreign,  who  were  competent  to  judge,  that  their  appea 
drill  was  extremely  respectable,  far  beyond  any  that  tr 
permanently  embodied  usually  make. 

Another  oriental  usage  which  the  Scandinavian  tribe  aj 

have  retained  to  a  late  period,  was  that  of  taking  opium 

intoxicating  drug,  which  rendered  the  class  who  secretly  t 

the  Berserker — insensible  to  datv^et  ot  ^?C\tl  vcv  \\\&  \i^i 

*ed  them  with  a  fury  or  madneaa  mox^  \)t^^\!L Vxim-ssa., 
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iiem  daring  the  paroxysm  capable  of  preternatural  exertions  of 
Qosciilar  energy.  A  proportionable  lassitude  and  weakness  fol- 
owed  the  excitement.  It  is  evident  from  the  occasional  descrip- 
ioDS  given  of  the  Berserker  in  the  Saga,  that  they  were  under 
he  influence  of  some  powerful  and  peculiar  kind  of  intoxication 
luring  their  Berserker-gang.  That  produced  by  spirituous 
iquors,  even  if  distillation  had  been  known  at  that  period,  would 
lOt  produce  similar  effects  on  the  human  frame,  as  it  disables  the 
imbs  from  acting  in  general,  whatever  may  be  the  fury  of  the 
rords  and  gestures.  Ordinary  drunkenness  could  never  render 
[le  individuals  of  the  Berserker  class  formidable  among  a  people 
ddicted  themselves  to  excess  in  fermented  liquors,  the  effect  of 
rhich  is  little  different  from  that  of  those  distilled.  There  is  said 
)  be  a  way  of  preparing  ale  still  known  among  the  bonder  in  some 
arts  of  Bergen  Amt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  beverage  used 
7  the  Berserker.  Instead  of  hops,  it  is  prepared  with  the  leaves 
fa  plant  which  grows  in  miry  spots  on  the  Fjelde,  and  is  known 
7  the  name  of  Paast.  It  is  possible  that  the  infusion  of  some  in- 
igenous  plant  may  impart  peculiar  intoxicating  power  to  liquor, 
n  some  parts  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  vague  traditionary  opinion 
bat  ale  may  be  brewed  from  the  flowers  of  the  heath  plant.  I 
aspect  it  would  be  all  the  better  of  a  little  malt ;  but  the  intoxi- 
ating  power  of  difterent  plants,  and  the  effects  of  that  power, 
ave  never  been  soberly  examined.  I  have  met  with  a  gentleman 
1  the  course  of  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  who  had  himself  ex- 
erienced  the  effects  of  the  ale  prepared  with  paast,  and  he  had  no 
onbt  that  it  was  the  means  used  to  inspire  the  Berserker  with 
lieir  peculiar  fury.  He  met  with  it  at  a  bridal  among  the  bonder 
n  the  side  of  the  Hardanger  fiord,  where  he  happened  to  be  quar- 
Bred.  It  inspired  an  activity  and  contempt  of  danger,  and  a 
apability  of  extraordinary  feats  of  exertion  in  scrambling  over 
recipices,  running,  leaping,  and  such  exercises,  which  the  party 
ould  not  have  accomplished  but  under  its  influence  ;  it  also  left  a 
wsitude  and  debility  proportioned  to  the  temporary  madness  it 
lad  inspired. 

June.  —  The  class  of  domestic  servants  in  America  appears,  by 
he  accounts  of  travellers,  to  add  little  to  the  comforts  of  social  life, 
rhey  appear  to  labour  under  a  constant  morbid  desire  to  «»Wk 
bt  xhejr  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  whom  t\vey  ^ecN^  ox,  ^^ 
e^r  express  1%  help.     The  cause  of  this  lies  pexlaai^a  a^  TEVMOD^m 
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the  position  of  the  master  as  of  the  servant  class,  in  American 
society.  Rank  and  privilege  do  not  exist,  or  give  no  social  die* 
tinction.  Wealth  can  command  no  particular  respect,  where  to 
the  extent  of  a  good  and  independent  living  it  can  be  so  easily 
acquired ;  and  education,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  common  to  all.  Tin 
serving  class  are  in  the  right.  In  the  structure  of  the  society, 
there  is  no  basis,  real  or  fictitious,  upon  which  the  employer  caa 
claim  respect  from  the  employed.  In  this  country,  rank  and  prip 
vilege  have  as  little  influence  and  are  as  entirely  abolished  as  in 
America  ;  and  probably  in  no  quarter  of  America  of  equal  popula' 
tion,  is  property  so  universally  diffused  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
a  comfortable  and  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  mode  of  living  in  tl» 
essential  points  of  food,  lodging,  fuel,  and  clothing,  enjoyed  byal 
classes.  One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  the  same  comfortleM 
and  almost  acrimonious  relation  between  master  and  servant 
should  exist  here.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  country  having  fit 
ages  been  peopled  up  to  its  resources,  its  different  classes  an 
as  distinctly  separated,  and  with  as  little  blending  together,  al 
in  the  feudally  constituted  countries,  in  which  the  separation  is  e& 
fected  by  legal  privileges  and  established  ranks.  The  magic  circle 
which  education  and  manners  draw  round  the  cultivated  claa^ 
and  within  which  wealth  alone,  even  in  England,  cannot  intrude^ 
is  occupied  as  in  other  countries  by  persons  of  various  degrees  of 
riches,  but  who  clearlj-  and  indisputably  are  superior  in  mental 
acquirements,  as  a  body,  to  the  bonder,  or  class  of  small  proprie- 
tors; The  latter  form  a  totally  distinct  body,  which,  although 
possessing  property,  and  the  whole  political  influence  in  tha 
country  and  in  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  do  not  con* 
stitute  or  consider  themselves  the  first  class.  The  respect  which 
they  pay  to  others,  is  the  school  in  which  the  lower  class  of  house- 
men or  labourers  learn  to  respect  them.  The  difference  between 
the  bonde  and  houseman  is  not  in  education,  manners,  or  way 
of  living,  but  in  property,  and  in  the  power  which  the  land-owner 
has  of  choosing  his  labourer.  In  America,  until  the  land  is  fully 
peopled,  it  must  be  the  labourer  who  chooses  the  master ;  and  thii 
relation,  which  may  exist  there  for  many  ages,  appears  to  make  do- 
mestic servants  a  necessary  evil,  rather  than  a  source  of  comfort  in 
social  life.  In  Norway  there  is  no  want  of  proper  respect  between 
master  and  servant,  although  t\ie  coilsX\\.\i\.\q>w  oi  ^<i<i\Q.ty^  the  die* 
tnbution  of  property,  and  t\ie  elecVioii  wv.^  ^q^^\^qI  ^^X'y^ 
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lative  assembly,  form  a  much  more  democratical  body  politic  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Men-servants  for  in-door  work  are  rarely  seen  in  Norwegian 
households ;  but  in  almost  every  family  there  is  a  housekeeper. 
The  quantity  of  articles  to  be  laid  in  at  once  for  the  whole  year, 
and  to  be  given  out  daily  or  hourly,  makes  this  necessary,  even  in 
bonder  families.     In  the  families  of  condition,  the  housekeeper 
covers  the  table,  brings  in  the  dinner,  and  takes  her  seat  next  the 
lady  of  the  house.     If  any  thing  is  wanted,  she  gets  up,  waits  on 
the  guests,  and  sits  down  again  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  good  taste  which  is  universally  shown  in  Norway,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  persons.     They  are  in  manners  and  education 
far  removed  from  the  class  of  servants,  and  are  invariably  treated 
with  as  much  consideration  and  respect  as  any  of  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  and  usually  invited  into  company  with  them.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  trait  of  amiable  and  ancient  manners  may 
have  been  transplanted  to,  and  retained  in,  the  United  States,  where 
in  fact  many  of  the  old  European  ways  of  living  appear  still  to 
linger,  and  may  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  wrath  and  wit  of  the 
English  travellers  at  seeing  the  female  who  has  been  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  guests  take  her  seat  quietly  among  the  company 
when  her  assistance  is  not  required.     The  English  keep  their  ser- 
vants at  a  greater  distance,  and  treat  them  with  less  affability,  than 
other  nations  ;  and  it  is  singular,  but  natural  enough,  that  this  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  small  original  difference  there  may  have  been 
between  the  master  and  the  servant.     The  English  nobleman  and 
private  gentleman  is  usually  kind  and  considerate  to  his  servants  ; 
he  is  often  familiar,  always  affable  to  them.     The  grocer  or  linen- 
draper  treats  them  with  aristocratic  hauteur,  and  is  often  a  much 
more  helpless,   comfortless  being  without  their  attendance  than 
persons  of  an  elevated  rank.     I  have  known  a  shopkeeper's  son 
ring  the  bell  for  his  servant  to  snuff  the   candles,  snuffers  and 
candles  being  on  the  table  before  him.      An  English  Gil  Bias 
jould  give  us  curious  peeps  into  human  character. 

An  emigrant  family  coming  to  this  country  to  live,  either  per- 
lanently  or  for  a  short  period,  should  bring  no  servants  with 
iem.  A  maid-servant's  wages  are  from  eight  to  ten  dollars 
jarly ;  and  they  are  much  more  neat  and  handy  than  country 
iris  usually  are,  at  least  in  Scotland.     A  good  housekeeper  ex- 
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pects  no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars,  or  four  to  five 
pounds  sterling,  yearly. 

June.  —  Having  when  I  first  went  to  occupy  my  gaard,  sent  all 
the  stores  of  sugar,  cofiee,  tea,  fi our,  and  such  articles  as  I  thought 
necessary,  by  sea  from  Dronthiem  to  a  little  village  at  the  moutili 
of  the  river  of  Vaerdal,  and  got  them  transported  up  the  valley  to 
my  cottage,  I  set  off  in  my  cariole,  a  little  anxious  about  a  supply 
of  eatables  where  there  were  no  markets.  I  found  no  difficulty. 
The  kind  bonder  around  had  sent  in  presents  of  eggs,  and  cheese^ 
and  butter,  and  trout,  and  salmon ;  and  before  evening  I  had  cows 
in  the  meadow,  and  sheep  on  the  hill,  and  a  larder  replenished 
with  tydder,  roer,  ryper,  and  jerper,  and  sundry  goodly  roasts  rf 
reindeer  venison.  The  tydder  is  the  bird  known  of  old  in  Scot* 
land  by  the  name  of  capercailzie,  but  now  extinct.  The  cock,  si 
formerly  mentioned,  is  a  noble  bird,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey  cocfe 
and  with  a  bill  and  6laws  of  great  strength.  I  have  found  no  foo^ 
however,  in  the  gizzard,  that  seemed  to  require  such  powerfni 
tools  ;  only  the  needles  of  the  pine,  with  a  great  number  of  littfe 
crystallised  pebbles  or  gravel  of  quartz.  The  roer  is  the  femak^ 
and  in  size,  plumage,  and  appearance,  so  different  from  the  mah^ 
that  it  has  received  a  different  name  in  the  language.  These  biidi 
might  probably  be  domesticated,  as  the  wild  turkey  has  been. 
They  are  strong  bold  creatures,  and  a  few  of  the  chickens  which  I 
attempted  to  rear  appeared  less  delicate  than  the  young  of  the 
turkey.  I  lost  them  by  some  neglect,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they 
might  be  reared  more  easily  than  turkeys.  The  ryper  is  onr 
ptarmigan,  but  somewhat  larger  and  better  clothed  than  in  Scot- 
land. In  flavour  these  birds  are  much  inferior  to  the  game  of  the 
Scotch  hills.  They  feed  on  the  needles  of  the  pine  and  fir,  and 
have  generally  a  slight  taste  of  turpentine.  The  jerper,  howevGi 
is  a  more  delicate  bird  for  the  table  than  any  of  our  game.  It  ii 
of  the  grouse  species,  not  larger  than  a  full-grown  pigeon,  and  iti 
meat  whiter  than  that  of  our  partridge.  It  lives  on  the  birch 
leaves,  and  is  only  found  among  birch  woods.  The  Fjelde  bonder 
shoot  all  these  birds,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  and  generally  in- 
deed after  they  have  paired  and  are  laying  eggs,  as  they  are  then 
most  easily  got  at.  The  birds  are  all  shot  with  single  ball ;  and 
the  bonder  are  very  expert  with  the  rifle.  The  jerper  or  ryper  is 
a  small  object  to  hit  with  ball. 
e^u^.  — J  went  out  one  mglit  Iti  3\me,  «Ll\,^T\\^^^^\.^<i^^^«^ 
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two  bonder  to  look  for  a  bear.  In  June,  when  the  snow  on  theFjelde 
3  to  melt  Dud  green  patches  appear,  the  female  bear  comes 
fthe  woods  with  ler  young  ones  to  feed  ;  and  this  is  the  best 
to  shoot  them.  There  seems  to  be  danger  enough  in  the 
■port  (0  make  it  interesting,  hut  not  so  much  as  to  make  it  for- 
fflidable.  Two  or  thi'ee  people  unite,  and  generally  proceed  with 
Bntion,  ready  to  support  each  other,  as  to  fall  in  with  the  bear 
unprepared,  or  to  wound  without  disabling  him,  would  be  danger- 
omfor  a  single  sportsman.  We  set  off  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
ncning,  and  climbed  up  to  the  plateau  of  the  ^Fjelde,  which  may 
tie  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  above  the  bottom  of  this 
mlley;  and  the  slopes  are  steep,  broken,  and  thickly  wooded.  On 
tk  plateau  or  lable-land  of  t!ie  Fjelde,  the  trees  are  more  scat- 
tered, and  appear  in  masses  only  in  the  vales  and  sheltered  de- 
pessions  of  the  ground.  The  rest  is  a  mixture  of  large  stones  or 
of  gneiss,  or  primary  6chi8tuB,moia8ses,very  little  heath,  and 
Wne  sheltered  dales  of  grass,  which  look  more  green  and  beautiful 
a  the  desolation  all  around.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
Wn  our  valley,  some  of  tlie  small  rills  which  run  into  it  are  in- 
lerlaced  with  others  which  run  into  the  branches  of  rivers  faUing 
tao  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  These  river  sources  are  separated  by 
M  particular  elevation.  The  hills  or  mountains  scattered  upon 
tidt  table-land,  although  of  considerable  height  above  the  sea  level, 
»  not  strikingly  elevated  above  the  visible  base.  The  highest  in 
fUe  quarter,  Hermandsnaze  and  Shjs^kerhatte,  do  not  exceed  3,800 
fiw  above  the  eca,  and  the  Fjelde  base  from  which  they  rise  ia 
probably  1800.  We  came  before  midnight  in  front  of  a  forest  at 
tte  foot  of  a  hill,  where  there  was  a  spot  of  lively  tender  grass, 
ir  sport  consisted  in  bivouacking  all  aighl  under  hushes,  and 
Wtching,  with  our  rifles  prepared,  every  appearance  of  movemeot 
he  forest.  It  was  good  light  infantry  exercise ;  and  although 
•*  'aw  no  bear,  I  was  much  gratified  with  the  night's 

0  me  an  idea  of  wliat  it  might  be,  if  half  a  dozen 
romg  English  sportsmen  were  to  take  to  the  Fjelde  ' 
•iUi  tents,  good  rifles,  and  a  few  dogs.  I  was  gratified  also  at 
"eiag  the  seaters  or  out-pastures  belonging  to  farms  thirty  or 
«f^  miles  distant  in  the  lower  country.  They  would  be  beautiful 
■'tie  grasa-farms.  The  sheelings  or  houses  are  low  log  huts  close 
Aether,  and  resembling  very  much  a  Highland  cottage  farm  ia 
Bcothmd.     They  are  situated   generally  in  some  valleji  near  a. 
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Stream  or  littlfe  mountain  lake.  Each  farm  in  the  valley  has  its  own; 
seater  in  the  Fjelde,  with  buildings  on  it  ;  and  there  is  often  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bog  hay  made  and  stacked  in  summer  at 
the  seater,  and  carried  home  on  sledges  in  winter  on  the  snow. 
Without  the  snow  levelling  all  obstructions,  the  timber^  and  hxjr 
and  products  of  various  kinds  could  never  be  brought  to  the  lower 
country. 

In  Norway  the  bear  retires  to  his  den,  which  is  generally  some 
sheltered  hole  in  the  rocks  of  the  Fjelde,  in  November,   and  re- 
mains  in  a  dormant  or  inactive  state  without  food  until  April 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young,  and  suckles  them  during  this 
period  of  hybernation.     The  animal  functions  are,  therefore,  not 
entirely  suspended.     It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  found  in  iia 
stomach  or  bowels  of  the  bear  when  he  is  tracked  to  his  winter 
lair  and  killed,  and  that  he  eats  nothing  for  some  days  before  re* 
tiring ;  that  he  is  quite  fat  at  that  period,  but  when  he  re-appeaa 
is  very  meagre  and  exhausted.     This  habit  of  hybernating  in  a 
dormant  or  torpid  state  is  a  remarkable  condition  of  animal  life  is 
particular  climates.     It  seems  induced  by  temperature  or  supply  of 
food,  and  to  be  regulated  by  these,  not  by  any  thing  in  the  eco* 
nomy  of  the  animal  structure  or  constitution.     The  bear  in  his 
half-tame  state  loses  this  habit.     Many  of  the  smaller  animals,  the 
field-mice,  the  lemmings,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  birds,  pass  the 
winter  in  this  climate  in  a  state  of  occasional  torpidity.     Thef 
retire,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  during  the  continuance  of  very  severe 
weather  in  winter.     It  is  very  possible  that  hybernation  may  at 
some  former  period  have  been  a  much  more  general  condition  of 
animal  life  on  our  earth  than  it  is  now.     In  this  way  the  vast  ao* 
cumulations  of  bones  in  the  celebrated  caves  of  Franconia  and 
Yorkshire,  especially  those  of  the  hyena  and  such  solitary  car- 
nivorous animals,  might  be  accounted  for.     The  bones  of  suck 
animals  as,  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  must  be  of  solitary,  not 
gregarious,  habits,  might  be  found  dispersed  and  scattered  over  t 
country  in  every  place  where  they  happened  to  escape  decompo* 
sition  but  could  not  be  found  accumulated  in  one  cavern,  unless  that 
cavern  happened  to  be  the  most  suitable  place  in  a  large  tract d 
country  for  the  animals  to  resort  to  for  safety  in  the  dormant  statft 
Tl2e  same  cavern  would  be  used  generation  after  generation ;  and 
possibly  animals  of  the  same  e\)oe\i  V4\i\c\\,\vi  ^Ctisvc  M-s^xyal  state  d 
activity,  would  never  resort  to  t\i^  a?vm^\oc.'sX\\.^,\sv\^\.<i.^\i«j^ 
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on  the  approach  of  their  semi-torpid  state  in  the  same  cavern  for 
hybernation.  The  period  of  torpidity  might  be  so  different  in 
different  animals,  that  the  deer  and  hyena  might  sleep  together 
with  impunity  in  the  same  cave.  It  might  be,  to  a  certain  degree, 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment  in  our  zoological  gardens,  what 
habits  various  animals  would  assume  if  exposed  gradually  to  such 
a  change  of  temperature  and  supply  of  food  as  might  be  expected 
to  induce  hybernation,  or  the  collecting  a  winter  store  of  food  in 
a  den. 

July  20. — One  hears  often  in  Norway  from  the  most  intelligent 
men  that  the  bonder  class,  or  small  proprietors,  live  too  high,  in- 
dulge too  much  in  expensive  luxuries,  as  coffee  and  sugar,  fre- 
quent and  expensive  entertainments  at  each  other's  houses,  cari- 
oles,  sledges,  and  harness  of  a  costly  kind,  and  even  a  horse  or  two, 
more  than  the  farm  work  requires,  to  drive  about  with.     In  proof 
of  this  is  adduced  the  great  want  of  money  among  them  to  pay 
even  the  most  trifling  taxes  or  other  sums.     The  difficulty  with 
regard  to  money  is  obvious  ;  but  I  attribute  it  not  to  the  want  of 
property,  or  produce,  which  is  worth  money,  but  to  the  want  of 
sale  from  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  internal  trade. 
A  man  with  land  worth  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  and  with 
crops,  potatoes,  horses,  cows,  and  all  sorts  of  products  in  abun- 
dance, is  often  at  a  loss  for  five  or  ten  dollars.     It  is  very  possible 
that  this  difficulty  of  selling  and  almost  necessity  of  consuming  the 
farm  produce,  may  occasion  habits  of  indulgence  and  even  waste. 
Their  houses,  and,  in  the  best  rooms,  their  furniture,  beds,  and  all 
other  household  plenishing,  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  then  their  estates  are  as  good  also.    They 
«re  in  fact  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  the  gentry  are  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  without  privilege,  preference,  or  even  pretence  of 
any  superiority.     Pretence  of  any  kind  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
Norwegian  character.     I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  that  sort  of 
Tanity  which  makes  a  man  assume  an  importance  which  does  not 
bdong  to  him.     There  is  nothing  to  assume ;  because,  comparing 
dags  to  class,  the  bonder  is  the  most  important,  influential,  and 
possessed  of  most  property.     The  luxury  which  is  complained  of 
has  evident  good  consequences.     People  must  live  like  their  neigh- 
t)ours.     The  house  must  be  good ;  the  beds,  stoves,  f  utm\,\3it^,  ^xA 
K)  on,  neighbour-like;  and  each  of  these  requisites  ia  a  lotat^  ^^- 
Ktire preventive  cJieck  on  the  earlj  or  improvident  raaxTV^^'^  oi  ^ 
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young  bonder  couple,  than  if  they  had  got  Malthus  and  Chalmera, 
with  all  their  moral  restraints  and  considerations,  by  heart,  and 
repeated  them  every  evening  before  going  to  bed.  This  luxury, 
also,  which  is,  after  all,  not  carried  to  any  blamable  extent,  gives  a 
very  pleasing  and  unexpected  urbanity  to  their  manners.  It  is 
probably  the  effect  of  their  frequent  entertainments,  or  gilds,  at 
each  other's  houses.  The  bonde  not  only  treats  strangers  or 
neighbours  with  the  forms  and  expressions  of  politeness  belonging 
to  the  usages  and  language  of  the  cultivated  classes,  but  there  is 
a  strain  of  civility,  I  have  observed,  towards  his  wife,  children, 
and  servants  in  ordinary  intercourse,  which  is  often  wanting 
among  our  middle  class.  He  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  what 
we  call  a  vulgar  man,  although  often  a  homely  uncouth-looking 
person,  from  the  antique  cut  and  coarse  material  of  his  dress.  Bat 
I  speak  of  the  man,  not  of  his  costume. 

If  there  be  a  happy  class  of  people  in  Europe,  it  is  the  Nor- 
wegian bonder.  He  is  the  owner  of  his  little  estate:  he  has  nofea 
duty  or  feudal  service  to  pay  to  any  superior.  He  is  the  kingof 
his  own  land,  and  landlord  as  well  as  king.  His  poor-rate  and 
tithes  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned.  His  scat  or  land- 
tax  is  heavy,  but  every  thing  he  uses  is  in  consequence  so  much 
cheaper ;  and  he  has  that  which  renders  the  heaviest  tax  lights— 
the  management  of  it  by  his  own  representatives,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  publicity  and  economy  in  its  application.  He  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  from  Storthing  to  Storthing  that  the  taxei 
are  diminishing,  and  the  public  debt  paying  off.  He  is  wdl 
lodged ;  has  abundance  of  fuel ;  and  that  quantity  of  land  in 
general  which  does  not  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  personal 
labour,  but  far  above  want  or  privation,  if  sickness  or  age  shouU 
prevent  him  from  working.  He  has  also  no  class  above  him ;  no 
body  who  can  look  down  upon  him,  or  whom  he  or  his  familj 
look  up  to  either  to  obtain  objects  of  a  false  ambition,  or  to  imi- 
tate out  of  a  spirit  of  vanity.  He  has  a  greater  variety  of  foo^ 
than  the  same  class  in  other  countries  ;  for  besides  what  his  farn 
produces,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in  his  housekeeping,  the  Fjelde^ 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  fiords,  afford  game,  fish,  and  othei 
articles.  He  has  also  variety  of  labour,  which  is,  perhaps,  am(»iC 
the  greatest  enjoyments  in  the  life  of  a  labouring  man  ;  for  then 
is  recreation  in  change.  His  distant  seater,  his  woodcutting  fi* 
fuel,  his  share  of  the  fishery  in  the  neighbouring  river  or  lake,  giw 
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rt  of  holiday  work  which  is  refreshing.  His  winter  toil  is  of 
ae  kind ;  as  steady  agricultural  labour  in  the  field  is  out  of  the 
n.  It  consists  in  making  all  the  implements,  furniture^  and 
g  that  his  family  may  require ;  thrashing  out  the  crop^  at- 
l  to  the  cattle,  distilling  his  potatoes,  brewing,  and  driving 
to  fairs  or  visits.  The  heaviest  part  of  it  is  driving  wood 
the  forests,  or  bog  hay  from  the  Fj©!^©-  He  has  no  cares  for 
lily,  because  he  knows  what  their  condition  will  be  after  his 

He  knows  that  his  wife  succeeds  to  him,  and  as  long  as 
3S  unmarried  the  only  difference  made  by  his  death  is  that 
i  one  less  in  the  family.  On  h^er  death  or  second  marriage, 
V7S  that  each  of  his  children  has  a  right  to  a  share  of  his 
y ;  and  according  to  their  number  he  makes  his  arrange- 
Por  their  either  living  on  the  land  as  before,  or  dividing  it, 
being  settled  in  other  occupations  and  taking  a  share  of  the 
yhen  it  comes  to  be  divided. 
—  There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  people 

country  which  strikes  the  observer  more  than  the  great 
f  of  all  classes,  not  only  in  houses,  furniture,  diet,  and  the 
ent  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  but  in  manners, 
and  character :  they  all  approach  much  more  nearly  to  one 
d  than  in  any  other  country  \  and  the  standard  is  far  from 
I  low  one  as  to  character,  manners,  and  habits.  In  these 
icated  and  cultivated  class  are,  to  English  feelings  at  least, 
ve  the  higher  classes  in  other  foreign  countries.  They  seem 
i  more  aflSinity  to  those  of  our  own  countrymen ;  but  the 
jlasses  appear  to  have  made  nearer  approach  to  the  higher 
I  other  countries.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  diffusion 
•erty  going  on  perpetually  through  all  the  ranks  of  society, 
spying  down  with  it  to  the  lower  strata  its  humanising  in- 
j  upon  character,  the  civilisation,  the  self-respect,  the  moral 
it,  the  independence  of  spirit,  and  the  amiable  manners  and 
ration  for  others  in  domestic  intercourse  even  among  the 
)f  the  people,  which  in  other  countries  are  found  only  among 
jses  in  easy  circumstances.  The  cause  seems  to  be  that  be- 
he  distribution  and  general  dissemination  of  property  by  their 
•  law  of  succession,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  the  way 
g,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  really  are  in  easy 
jtances  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  alternate 
and  ascent  of  property  through  the  whole  masa  o^  «»q^\^\."^^ 
It  applied  to  the  £uid  in  a  caldron,  has  bro\ig\i\i\Xi^'«\^sAa^.^ 
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a  nearly  equal  temperature.     All  have  the  ideas,  habits,  and  cha- 
racter of  people  possessed  of  independent  property,  which  they 
are  living  upon  without  any  care  about  increasing  it,  and  free  from 
the  anxiety  and  fever  of  money-making  or  money-losing. 

Midgrunden  Gaard,  July.  —  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  I 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Snaasen  Vand.     About  seven  miles 
inland  from  the  present  sea  strand,  at  the  head  of  the  fiord,  and 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  present  high-water  level,  there  is  aa 
ancient  sea-beach  of  a  very  remarkable   character.     Above  the 
house  of  Fossum,  and  forty  fipet  higher  than  the  lake  of  thatname^ 
which  is  formed  by  the  river  that  runs  from  Snaasen  Vand  into  the 
fiord  at  Steenkjaer,  the  sea-shells  are  so  abundant  that  they  might 
be  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  they  lie  close  to  the  sifl^ 
face.     On  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  river  which  joins  Fossoa 
Vand  to  Rein  Vand,  about  a  mile  further  on,  and  near  to  For 
Church,  we  find  a  large  bed  of  sea-shells,  which  have  been  usedil 
mending  the  road,  for  a  considerable  distance,  towards  Snaasen 
Vand,     They  are  entire ;  the  upper  and  under  ones  of  the  mussed 
cockle,  and  clam  are  united,  and  the  mussels  grouped  together,  at 
in  their  living  state ;  so  that  this  bed  has  clearly  been  the  spot 
upon  which  the  animals  lived.     The  razor-fish   shell,  which  is 
fragile,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  rolled  about  by  the  waves,  is  also 
to  be  found  entire.     The  common  buckie,  or  white  large  whelk,  if 
also  abundant.     All  the  shells  I  could  find  are  common,  and  to  be 
met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  fiord  at  the  present  day ;  and  manf 
of  them  retain  their  original  colour :  the  mussel  its  blue,  the  razcuc^ 
fish  its  brown,  and  the  scallop  the  pink  hue,  which  some  of  the 
fresh  shells  have.     From  the  entire  state  of  the  large  scallop  aai 
large  smooth  cockle  or  clam  shells,  I  conclude  that  this  has  beet 
the  native  bed  on  which  they  grew.     Through  the  parish  of  Skejj 
this  ancient  sea-shore  may  be  traced  by  a  similar  deposit  of  shdhi 
At  Hegle  Bridge,  about  six  miles  inland  from  the  shore  at  Levaa* 
ger,  I  found,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  shells  of  the  cockle^ 
mussel,  and  whelk  ;  and  about  twenty  miles  nearer  Dronthiem,  ii 
the  steep  hill  side  between  the  station-house  of  Fordal-and  that  A 
F.orbord,  the  cockle  and  clam  make  their  appearance  at  about  tbi 
same  elevation  above  the  sea.     The  large  peninsula  near  the  mouA 
of  the  Dronthiem  Fiord,  called  Oreland,  is  also  stated  by  Von  Back 
to  be  covered,  under  a  layer  of  moss,  with  a  stratum  of  sea-sheBft 
From  these  indications  we  may  conclude  that  a  shore,  in  a  directioi 
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parallel  to  that  of  the  present  one  of  the  Dronthiem  Gulf, 
I  a  level,  at  least  sixty  feet  higher,  has  existed  at  a  recent 
cal  period.  The  sea  has  left  the  land,  or  the  land  the  sea, 
ntly  that  shells,  in  their  native  bed,  retaining  in  part  their 

hue  and  enamel,  are  not  covered  with  any  thickness  of 
1  vegetable  soil.  The  historical  period  of  known  points 
he  line  of  the  present  shore,  is  better  ascertained  than  in 
calities  in  early  modem  history,  Steenkjasr,  Maere  the  site 
)rincipal  temple  of  Odin  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
3  city  of  Dronthiem,  are  known  points,  which  existed  on 
resent  sites  between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  years 

they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  historical  Saga  of 
^re  and  his  successors.     But  the  most  ancient  of  them,  as 

the  highest  above  the  present  sea  level,  is  MaBre,  which 
)n  a  small  eminence  or  hillock^  near  to  the  present  shore  of 
d,  in  Sparboe  ;  and  although  there  are  no  remains  of  the 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  spot,  and 
be  assumed  to  have  been  above  water  for  at  least  a  thousand 
yet  it  must  have  been  several  fathoms  below  it  at  thfe  time 
lussel,  and  cockle,  and  scallop  shells,  which  still  retain 
f  their  natural  colours,  were  inhabited  by  living  animals  on 
cient  shore.  Man  cannot  build  such  permanent  dwellings 
1  animals.  As  the  Dronthiem  Fiord  may  be  considered,  with 
;e  to  the  peninsula,  as  the  reverse  side  to  the  Bothnian 
Qd  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that  the  two  may  have 
the  ancient  level  of  the  sea  on  this  side  is  very  interesting, 
iring  of  the  sea  or  the  raising  of  the  land  of  the  peninsula 
e  ascertained  with  more  precision,  if  it  can  be  ascertained 
n  this  coast,  on  which  there  are  no  local  accumulations  of 

river  deposits,  by  which  the  land  gains  at  one  place  and 

another,  than  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Bothnian  Gulf.  The 
lable  primitive  rock  and  the  water  allow  of  no  third  agent, 

the  river  accumulations  on  flat  coasts,  to  confuse  the 
tions.  It  is  evident  that  a  sea-shore  has  been  where  these 
shells  now  rest  upon  the  land,  at  least  sixty  feet  above  the 
shore.     It  is  evident,  also,  that  a  thousand  years  have  made 

any,  alteration  upon  the  relative  position  of  known  points 
present  sea  level.     The  assumption  of  the  Swedish  philo- 

that  the  change  of  level  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  at  the 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  the  century,  must  be  aom^W?^ 
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erroneous,  if  applied  to  the  retiring  of  the  sea ;  because  in  th 
case  the  sea,  a  thousand  years  ago,  would  have  stood  forty-five  fe 
higher  than  at  present,  and  many  points,  as  those  above  mentionc 
known  by  historical  record  to  have  then  occupied  their  prese 
positions,  would  have  been  under  water.  If  applied  to  the  risii 
of  the  land  above  the  sea,  the  observation  may  be  correct ;  becau; 
this  may  be  local,  and  not  equally  on  both  sides,  and  in  all  parts 
the  peninsula.  The  land  next  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  may  be  risir 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  in  a  century,  and  that  on  th 
side  not  so  much  in  a  thousand  years. 

My  landlord  has  a  very  extensive  estate  in  the  Fjelde,  extendii 
at  least  forty  miles  along  the  Swedish  frontier,  and  comprehendii 
valleys  filled  with  valuable  timber.  I  was  glad  of  an  opportuni 
of  accompanying  him  on  an  excursion  to  some  distant  parts  of : 
We  drove  up  the  valley  of  Helgodal,  which  is  a  continuation 
Vaerdal  undier  a  different  name,  but  on  a  higher  level.  The  ma 
branch  of  the  same  river  which  runs  through  Vasrdal  waters  tl 
valley,  and  falls  from  it  by  a  noble  cascade,  called  Herfoss,  upwar 
of  sixty  feet  high,  into  the  lower  valley.  This  arrangement 
valley  above  valley  is  common  in  Norway,  and  occasions  singul 
appearances.  About  half  a  mile  higher  up  in  Vaerdal  than  i 
gaard,  a  very  large  stream  seems  to  issue  from  the  very  summit 
the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  one  side,  and  descends  a  migl 
torrent,  never  frozen  in  consequence  of  its  magnitude,  and  tumi 
twelve  or  fourteen  corn  mills  perched  on  the  declivity.  On  ascer 
ing  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  from  which  it  seems  to  issue,  o 
finds  a  quiet  sluggish  river,  winding  through  a  flat  upper  terra' 
at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  into  which  it  precipittt 
itself,  and  being  in  fact  the  outlet  of  a  lake  upon  this  higher  le^ 
which  is  about  seven  miles  in  length.  It  would  be  an  upper  vall< 
if  a  slight  obstruction  to  the  issue  of  its  waters  by  this  cham 
were  removed.  It  is  of  more,  value  as  it  is,  affbring,  in  win* 
and  summer,  the  means  of  grinding  the  corn  of  a  large  distri 
and  supporting  by  this  branch  of  industry  the  little  village 
UUevil.  It  is  the  finest  range  of  perpetual  water-power  I  e^ 
saw.  What  would  it  not  be  worth  in  some  parts  of  England  : 
turning  machinery  ?  The  length  of  this  upper  valley  of  Helgcx 
is  about  twenty-five  miles ;  and  on  the  north  it  is  occupied  by  fan 
on  which  the  crops  are  as  good  and  as  far  advanced  as  in  our  Ion 
valley.     The  opposite  side,  being  in  the  shade  of  the  steep  groin 
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,  is  a  mass  of  forest,  with  only  one  or  two  farms.  In  these 
'  valleys,  where  the  sun  is  low  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
side  is  of  great  importance.  Opposite  to  where  I  live,  there 
tie  farm,  which  does  not  see  the  sun  for  fifteen  weeks  in  the 

ut  twenty  miles  up  the  valley  of  Helgodal,  a  fine  stream 
.  from  the  north-east  forming  a  very  picturesque  waterfalL 
lied  the  Shjaskker ;  and  trout  of  eighteen  pounds  weight  are 
nes  taken  at  its  foot.  The  angler  could  not  find  in  Norway 
I  a  situation  as  the  head  of  Yasrdal  valley ;  the  streams  and 
ithin  reach  are  so  numerous,  of  a  size  to  be  within  com- 
if  the  rod,  and  free  from  the  obstructions  of  sunk  trees  or 
or  marshy  borders.  We  followed  the  south  branch  of  the 
ind,  as  far  as  cultivation  extends,  found  a  good  road,  with 

over  every  side  stream.  The  last  farm,  Brataasen,  is 
1  on  a  steep  immense  bank  of  gravel  and  loose  earth,  the 
,  I  conceive,  of  a  lake  which  has  filled  Helgodal,  and  made 
3  for  itself  at  the  great  waterfall  of  Herfoss,  where  it  has  left 

steep  mounds  and  accumulations,  all  of  which  rest  imme- 
upon  the  primary  schist  of  the  Fjelde.  We  left  our  carioles 
farm,  and  with  a  guide  took  to  the  Fjelde,  leading  our 
as  riding  was  not  practicable.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an 
'  the  dreary  aspect  of  this  plateau,  and  its  utter  solitude. 
1  covers  only  in  patches  the  naked  rock.  Every  hollow  is 
or  a  morass.     Trees  are  sprinkled  over  the  surface ;  but 

not  enliven  the  scene,  being  the  dark,  stern-looking  pines 
ippear  almost  like  a  piece  of  the  rock  from  which  they  are 
J.  Many  were  standing  with  all  their  branches  dead, 
I  of  the  bark  to  make  bread,  and  blanched  by  the  weather, 
ing  white  marble,  —  mere  ghosts  of  trees.  The  bread  is 
r  the  inner  rind  next  to  the  wood,  taken  off  in  flakes  like  a 
'  foolscap  paper,  and  is  steeped  or  washed  in  warm  water  to 
F  its  astringent  principle.  It  is  then  hung  across  a  rope  to 
he  sun,  and  looks  exactly  like  sheets  of  parchment.  When 
i  pounded  into  smaU  pieces,  mixed  with  corn,  and  ground 
al  on  the  hand-mill  or  quern.  It  is  much  more  generally 
lan  I  supposed.     There  are  districts  in  which  the  forests 

very  considerable  damage  in  the  years  1812  and  1814, 
ad  crops  and  the  war,  then  raging,  reduced  many  to  bark 

The  extended  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  since  \\i«iX.  ^«t\sA 
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has  probably  placed  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  country  b 
the  necessity  of  generally  resorting  to  it  ;  but  the  Fjelde  I 
use  it,  more  or  less,  every  year.  It  is  not  very  unpalatable, ; 
there  any  good  reason  for  supposing  it  unwholesome,  il 
prepared  ;  but  it  is  very  costly.  The  value  of  the  tree,  wh 
left  to  perish  on  its  root,  would  buy  a  sack  of  flour,  if  the  E 
market  were  open.  They  starve  and  we  shiver  in  our  wn 
dwellings,  although  each  country  has  the  means  of  relievir 
other  with  advantage  to  itself ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  supp 
colonies,  and  other  interests,  which  add  little  to  the  well-be 
the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Towards  nighty  we  came  to  a  considerable  lake,  about 
miles  in  length,  called  Vaera,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
branch  of  the  river  of  Vaerdal.  Seven  families,  tenants  of  m} 
lord,  dwell  on  its  borders.  They  are  true  Fjelde  bonder.  C( 
even  potatoes,  cannot  be  raised  here.  In  a  patch  of  a  few 
of  potatoes,  planted  on  the  bank,  the  leaf  was  already  3 
touched  by  the  frost,  on  the  last  days  of  July ;  and  clothes  h 
the  grags  all  night  were  stiff  with  hoar  frost  in  the  mc 
Woodcutting  is  even  out  of  the  reach  of  these  Vaera  people, 
to  the  distance,  and  uncertainty  of  floating  the  trunks  to  th 
mills.  They  live  entirely  by  tending  cattle,  fishing  in  the 
and  in  winter  shooting  game  for  sale.  These  appear  nc 
productive  occupations,  yet  are  the  people  well  off.  Chee 
butter  are  products  as  saleable  as  corn  ;  the  extent  of  pastui 
of  bog-land  for  hay,  enables  them  to  keep  as  many  cattle, 
and  goats,  as  they  can  manage.  The  house  in  which  we 
the  night  was  clean,  with  two  rooms,  wooden  floors,  glass  wii 
a  cellar,  and  with  cattle-houses  apart  from  the  dwelling- 
For  supper  we  had  trout  and  milk ;  with  butter  that  was  cle 
excellent.  Our  beds  were  composed  of  birch  leaves  and  bra 
with  reindeer  skins  for  bed-clothes;  and  the  chimney,  fo 
had  no  stoves,  contained  a  blazing  crackling  fire,  by  no 
unpleasant  even  in  July.  The  people  were  clad  in  thei 
coarse  manufactured  cloth,  but  not  in  rags,  and  although  w< 
unexpectedly,  the  house  was  clean,  with  no  appearance  of  si 
ness  or  disorder.  The  rents  of  these  people  are  very  tj 
about  SIX  or  seven  shillings  sterling ;  but  I  presume  they  ha 
a  sum  at  entry,  and  hold  the  f aims  ?ox  \\\evc  o^w  ^\A\.W\r  vi 
Jives,  at  a  trifling  yearly  paymeiit^  ^^\\\<i\L  Ha  >iXi^  \\smA 
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Iflting  land  in  tliis  quarfer ;  and  on  the  death  of  tLe  father,  the 
ton  lakes  a  new  lease,  with  consent  of  the  widow,  on  similar 

Early  in  the  morning  we  crossed  the  lake  in  a  boat,  to  visit 
bee  or  four  of  the  seven  families  who  are  settled  on  the  opposite 
bre-  It  struck  me  as  a  uoveltj  to  see  a  man  sitting  in  a  boat 
niliored  in  a  lake  and  tishing,  not  as  an  amusement  but  a  regular 
BMpatioa.  The  trout  in  the  ^elie  are  in  general  about  the  size 
t>  herring,  and  are  escellent  when  fresh.  The  people  salt  or  dry 
for  winter  uae,  as  an  important  object  in  their  housekeeping. 
is  ootj  on  the  borders  of  theae  lakes,  and  in  the  small  dales  and 
itlejs  in  the  Fjelde,  that  there  is  good  pastui-age  for  cattle. 
sse  are  often  very  beautiful  little  tracts  of  grasg  land.  But  all 
rest  of  the  Fjelde,  the  bare  unsheltered  back  of  the  country,  is 
lA,  partly  covered  with  a  Ihin  scurf  of  moss  and  berry-bearing 
Ueath  is  scarce  ;  I  have  not  seen  half  an  acre  of  ground 
irered  with  heath.  Every  depression  of  ground  that  affords 
Iter  is  filled  with  a  dark  mass  of  forest ;  on  the  skirts  of  which 
bogg,  of  which  the  grass  is  cut  and  stacked  on  the  spot,  until 
t  and  snow  make'  the  ground  stable,  and  the  ways  practicable 
bringing  it  home.  The  principal  employment  of  the  Fjelde 
der  is  making  and  transporting  this  winter  provision  for  the 
:!e. 

LriTcr  runs  into  this  lake  from  the  east  through  a  volley  called 
udal,  in  which  there  is  only  one  farm.  We  walked  to  it,  as,  on 
Wat  of  bogs  and  blocks  of  stone,  there  is  no  access  on  horse- 
L  The  farmer  liad  but  lately  settled  on  the  spot,  and  was 
ling  in  a  newly  erected  hut.  It  was  a  mere  cabin  in  size,  the 
■est  hut  I  have  seen  in  Norway ;  but  had  its  wooden  floor, 
I  window,  and  chimney,  and  was  quite  clean.  His  cattle  were 
h  more  magnificently  lodged.  He  was  building  a  very  large 
le  for  them,  with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  of  logs  of  wood.  The 
idary  between  Sweden  and  Norway  is  within  a  hundred  yards 
liiB  farm.  It  is  marked  by  a  broad  avenue  cut  throngh  the 
it,  and  pillars  of  stone  built  within  sight  of  each  other.  The 
hregians  maintain  their  boundary  with  great  jealousy.  It  is 
Iped  of  brush-wood,  kept  in  order  regularly,  and  its  state  re- 

~  to  the  Storthing. 
Id  relnrning  to  the  lake  werecrossed  it,  and  set  oiT,  leading  our 
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horses,  and  with  a  guide,  to  go  over  the  mountain  called  Shjaekker 
Hatte,  which  i»  reckoned  one  of  the  highest  on  this  part  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Fjelde.     The  Fjelde  is  like  that  which  we  had 
passed  over,  —  a  dark,  gloomy,  pine-covered  country,  encumbered 
with  masses  of  rock  and  swamps,  and  with  many  huge  masses  of 
snow  in  the  hollows.    We  saw  no  living  thing  in  the  waste.    The 
birds  even  appear  to  forsake  it.     Shjaekker  Hatte  is  3,693  feet 
above  the  sea.     The  base  all  round  is  covered  with  a  pine  forest 
the  higher  part  with  birch.     The  summit  is  bare  rock ;  and  muxj 
huge  square  masses,  different  from  that  on  which  they  rest,  aio 
pitched,  as  if  by  accident,  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.     These  are  rf 
gneiss,  and  the  rock  of  the  mountain  itself  is  a  compact  day  or 
greywacke.     The  frame- work  of  the  tents  of  the  Laplanders,—^ 
three  sticks  tied  together  at  the  top  like  our  gipsy  tents,  — i 
standing  in  the  woods  on  many  places,  for  this  hill  is  a  favoi 
winter  ground  with  them.     In  summer  they  seek  the  highest 
more  northerly  tracts  of  the  Fjelde,  with  their  reindeer,  to  avoij 
insects.     The  mountain  had  many  large  masses  of  snow,  whidi  i 
traveller  might  dignify  perhaps  with  the  name  of  glaciers,  as 
and  under  them  considerable  streams  run,  and  these  are  not 
gether  safe  bridges  to  cross.     The  descent  to  the  west  from 
hill  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  rise  from  the  eastward.     In 
parts,  the  slope  on  this  side  is  almost  perpendicular  from  the  tqn 
the  bottom.     This  is  the  character  of  the  whole  Fjelde  tract 
slopes  gently  towards  the  Baltic  and  the  north-east,  while  its 
towards  the  ocean  side  and  the  north-west  is  steep  and  abri 
After  eight  hours'  hard  marching,  we  descended  into  the  Shjj 
valley,  turned  our  horses  loose,  kindled  a  blazing  fire,  and  bivout 
till  daybreak.     Notwithstanding  all  the  smoke  we  could  make^ 
mosquitoes   almost  devoured  us.     As   soon  as  there  was 
enough  to  pick  our  way  through  the  morasses,  we  travelled 
the  valley.    There  is  but  one  permanent  inhabitant  in  the  Shji 
valley,  which  is  at  least  twenty-five  miles  in  extent ;  but  at 
lower  end  there  are  many  seaters  inhabited  during  the  si 
We  passed  the  night  near  the  hut  of  this  person,  who  reckons 
self  not  more  than  four  Norwegian  miles  from  Snaasen  Vand, 
goes  to  Snaasen  church  as  the  nearest.    I  have  seen  this  tract* 
the  Fjelde,  therefore,  in  various  points.     Its  value,  as  consic 
wjtb   regard   to  the  food  and  emiglVo^incviX.  \\.  ^^c^tda  to  ma% 
certainly  very  small  in  propoTWou  \o  xXi^  fex\fc\i\.\  ^^\.\\.N^' 
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wBoUy  useless.  A  large  proportion  of  the  live  stock  of  the  lower 
Uniitry  is  kept  by  the  pasturage  in  its  dales  for  four  months  of  the 
;  and  olmost  all  that  the  live  stock  of  the  country  produces  of 
hiry  articles,  meat,  and  tallow,  is  drawn  from,  the  pasturage  of 
ttis  track.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  products  of 
tte  dairy,  —  cheese,  butter,  and  milk,  in  every  variety  of  prepara- 
— enter  largely  into  the  daily  food  of  the  people.  The 
it  have  this  diet ;  and  from  the  imraease  space  of  the  Fjelde, 
jianpply  of  cheese  and  butter  is  within  reach  of  all  who  have  the 

This  munhabited  valley  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  watered  by  a 
K  stream,  and  clothed  with  woods  of  pine  and  birch  and  aspen 
'anoBDal  size  ;  and  every  break  or  open  space  between  the  woods 
ovsa  lively  green  meadow,  frequently  occupied  as  a  seater.  I 
luured  pine-trees  which  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  were 
si^-six  and  tliirty  inches  in  diameter ;  and  these  noble  trees 
i  been  felled  for  the  side-walls  of  a  cattle-shed  or  byre  on 
The  Norwegian  sets  no  value  on  a  tree  which  a  Scoteh- 
0,  Dot  accustomed  to  such  superfluity  of  timber  on  his  naked 
s,  regards  with  much  respect.  Trees  which  with  us  would  be 
nh  a  good  deal  of  money,  are  cut  down  for  firewood,  or  to  lay 
ms  a  pool,  or  are  often  peeled  all  round  a  few  feet  above  the 
lUad,  that  they  may  perish  standing,  and  leave  a  clear  space  for 
188.  The  finest  birches  are  stripped  of  the  bark,  and  left  to  rot. 
le  bark  is  called  naver  (it  is  possible  the  name  of  Strathnaver  in 
Botland  may  be  connected  with  this  word),  aad  is  used  all  over 
nray  beneath  slates,  tiles,  earth,  or  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
rior  covering  of  a  roof,  to  prevent  the  wood  beneatli  from  rotting. 
*  posts  which  are  in  contact  ivith  the  earth,  whether  farming 
IMS,  bridge  rails,  or  gates,  are  always  carefully  wrapped  round 
th  fiakes  of  birch  bark,  for  a  few  inches  above  and  below  thn 

AJler  eight  hours'  walking  down  the  valley,  in  the  lower  part  of 
ich  there  are  beautiful  tracts  of  grass,  occupied  at  this  season  by 
icattl^  sheep,  and  horses  of  the  farms  in  Voirdal,  we  came  to 
junction  with  Helgodal.  We  had  to  take  our  horses  round  so 
ly  bogs,  rocks,  and  quagmires,  some  not  quite  a  safe  support  for 
ui's  weight,  that  I  do  not  reckon  our  real  advance  at  more  than 
B  or  six  and  twenty  miies,  which  I  consider  the  extent  of  this 
le  valley. 


J 
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In  Norway  the  trees  of  the  pine  tribe  are  called  furu  an 
Furu  is  our  pine  (Pinus  silvestris),  and  gran  is  our  fir 
abies)  ;  the  one  is  the  red  wood  and  the  other  the  white  ' 
our  carpenters.  There  are  whole  districts  which  produ< 
furu,  others  only  gran ;  and  this  seems  not  exactly  reguli 
latitude  or  elevation.  The  zones  at  which  different  trees  < 
grow  appear  to  be  a  theory  to  which  the  exceptions  are  a: 
rous  as  the  examples.  In  Romsdal  Amt,  at  Fanne  Fior 
Molde,  in  latitude  69°  47'  north,  and  with  a  medium  temp 
of  only  4°  of  Eeaumur,  pears,  the  bergamot,  gravenste 
imperial,  and  also  plums,  come  to  perfection,  and  the  wah 
often  bears  ripe  fruit.  Hazel  and  elm  in  the  same  amt  fo 
tinuous  woods^  as  at  EgerdaL  Yet  the  gran  disappears  alto 
although  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  it  grows  at  an  elev 
1000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  interior  of  Norway,  and 
latitude  69°  in  Lapmark.  It  has  been  found  a  vain  attempt  tc 
in  Romsdal  Amt,  a  locality  in  which  the  following  trees  anc 
grow  readily:  Canadian  poplar,  balsam  poplar,  horse-( 
larch,  elder,  yew,  roses  of  various  sorts,  lavender,  box,  lal 
white  thorn,  ivy.  Larch  brought  from  Scotland  appears  tc 
There  must  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  plants  not  co 
with  elevation  or  latitude,  that  determines  the  growth  of  t 
and  furu.  In  the  best  established  of  these  vegetation  zones 
country,  that  of  the  birch,  which  undoubtedly  grows  highei 
naountain  side  than  other  trees,  there  are  generally  two  < 
sturdy  pines,  braving  alike  the  storm  and  the  theory. 
Dovre  Fjelde,  for  instance,  between  Jerkin,  which  is  3( 
above  the  sea  level,  and  Fogstuen,  which  is  3187  feet,  in 
about  62°  25'  north,  the  birch  is  growing  up  the  sides  of  i 
in  abundance  sufficient  to  afford  firewood  to  those  two  farm: 
not,  indeed,  the  luxuriant  birch  with  the  pendent  branche 
adorns  Guldebrandsdal.  It  forms  probably  a  distinct  varie 
thicker  and  shorter  leaves  than  the  common  one.  But,  a 
stunted  and  crooked,  they  are  more  luxuriant  than  those  | 
in  the  most  sheltered  spots  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  in 
58°  north,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  i 
side  of  the  birch  wood  near  Jerkin,  on  its  north  side,  grc 
pine- trees,  &nd  in  one  place  a  complete  row  of  them.  1 
hat  short  stunted  trees,  but  tYie  "bircYv&a  \ix^\>\A.  ^w\.  ^\\ai\ 
Also.     They  are  big  enough  to  i^to\^  \XiaX  \Xi^  x^v^w^  ^1 
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rf  elevation  at  which  different  species  of  trees  will  or  will  not  grow 
oust  be  taken  with  caution,  as  it  does  not  satisfactorily  cover  all 
he  facts  observable  in  this  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

rkney  and  Zetland  belonged  to  Norway.  —  Pledged  for  Fifty  Thousand 
Florins. — Tradition.  —  Claim  to  redeem  these  Provinces. — Torfaeus. — 
Christian  V.  — Buonaparte.  —  Dr.  Clarke.  —  Saga.  —  Sea- King  Swein.  — 
His  Adventures. — Jarl  Rognvald.  —  Cathedral.  —  Churches  in  Romney 
Marsh.  —  Free  Institutions. — Kings  Harald  Haarfagre. — Hakon.  — Former 
Classes  of  Society.  — Sigurd  Sir.  —  Manners  described  in  the  Saga.  — Dress 
of  Sigurd  Sir.  —  Are  the  Priest.  —  Scalds.  —  Alliteration.  —  Authorities  of 
Saga. — Kuads. — Norwegian  Literature. — Road  from  the  Dronthiem  Fiord 
to  the  Bothnian  Gulf. — Important  Basis  for  the  Military  Defence  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  —  King's  Visit  by  this  Road  to  Norway  compared  with  that  of 
George  IV.  to  Scotland.  —  His  Visit  to  the  Field  of  Stikkleslad. -- His 
Reception  by  the  Norwegians.  —  Triumph  of  Constitutional  Principles.  — 
The  Election  in  our  District  for  the  Storthing.  —  Distillation  of  Spirits 
from  Potatoes.  —  Effect  of  the  free  Distillation  on  Population  and  Property. 
—State  of  Sea-side  Population.  —  The  Winter  Fishing  at  Lafoden.  —  Use 
of  Nets  in  the  Cod  Fishery.  —  Regulations.  —  Herring  Fishery.  —  Bonder 
w  Agricultural  Population.  —  Fjelde  Bonder.  — Their  Condition. — Ancient 
Families. 

)RWAY  is  a  country  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
kney  and  Zetland.  These  islands  were  only  disjoined  from  the 
)wn  of  Norway,  and  annexed  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1468. 
ley  were  pledged  by  Christian  I.  King  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
'  the  sum  of  50,000  Rhenish  florins,  being  part  of  the  dower  of 
OOO  given  with  his  only  daughter  Margaret  on  her  marriage 
:h  James  III.  of  Scotland.  The  arrangement  was  probably  in- 
ded  at  the  time  by  the  Danish  monarch  to  be  only  temporary ; 
the  provinces  pledged  bore  a  considerable  relative  importance 
he  mother  country.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Norway,  even  in 
iem  times,  contained  a  population  only  about  eighteen  times 
Iter  than  that  of  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  islands, 
t  may  make  the  antiquary  pause  before  he  admila  too  T^'ai^A'^ 
transmission  of  historical  events,  without  writteii  doQMXJi^^^X.^^ 
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orally  by  tradition  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  that  in  these  islands 
in  about  350  years,  among  50,000  people  dwelling  in  a  localitf 
but  little  frequented,  and  living  from  generation  to  generatwa 
with  little  admixture  of  or  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  % 
state  of  society  and  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for 
the  transmission  of  oral  tradition,  not  only  is  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage become  extinct,  but  no  tradition  exists  of  any  one  event, 
much  less  of  any  series  of  connected  events,  that  happened  in  tin 
Norwegian  times ;  nor  does  there  exist  any  such  strong  and 
general  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  that  in  former  days  tin 
islands  belonged  to  Norway,  as  would  justify  a  scrupulous  his- 
torian in  assuming  the  fact  upon  the  faith  of  tradition  alon& 
What  is  the  real  value,  then,  of  tradition  as  evidence  of  historieiL 

« 

facts,  if  this  be  the  case  in  three  centuries  and  a  half,  with  tit 
memory  not  only  of  striking  facts,  but  of  the  current  Isoigaaffji 
among  a  population  having  on  one  side  of  them  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  boasting  of  poems  transmitted  orally  from  father  to  ami 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  lei4 
landers  showing  indeed  manuscripts  of  Saga  of  the  twelfth  lal 
thirteenth  centuries,  but  which  they  avow  were  transmitted  by  onl 
tradition  alone  for  several  ages  before  being  committed  to  writingf 
What  is  the  real  historical  value  of  tradition  ?  It  may  be  safe  IB 
assume  that  names  of  places  and  of  persons,  customs,  supend:* 
tions,  and  even  a  few  words  and  turns  of  expression  of  a  langnaga 
may  remain  unchanged,  because  not  superseded  by  any  more 
venient  or  to  the  same  purport,  and  there  is  trouble  in  giving 
and  none  in  retaining,  these  when  once  established ;  and  this 
of  passive  tradition  may  exist  in  a  country  for  an  indefinite 
and  be  worthy  of  all  credence.  What  may  be  called  active 
dition,  on  the  other  hand,  which  depends  upon  generation 
generation  committing  to  memory  long  narrations  in  poetry  wri 
prose  of  events  in  no  way  connected  with  their  existing  inl 
or  affairs,  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  can  have  no  existence  i 
all  with  regard  to  very  distant  events.  The  vis  inertias  of  hi 
nature  is  opposed  to  it.  Such  tradition  is  entitled  to  ci 
only  in  proportion  to  the  support  it  may  have  from  the  other 
the  passive  tradition  of  the  country.  This  position  is  curioo 
iUustrated  in  the  ancient  history  o^  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  iaL_ 
The  language  and  the  active  txaditioiv  o^  e^^wx^  <ifl  ^'^^^tr^^q^B 
times  are   extinct ;  but  these  \iavft  \>e.«vi  e.O^^^\fe^  m  ^^  ^ 
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Mjinga  Saga  before  they  were  forgotten,  and  are  now  singularly 
Supported  by  the  jiaBsive  tradition  of  the  islanda.  No  district  uf 
Great  Britain  possesses  such  a  curious  and  minute  record  of  its 
tMn  during  the  middle  ages,  as  that  whiuh  Thormodus  TuiTssus 
jnblished  at  Copenhagen  in  171o,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Icelandic 
Saga  b  the  royal  library  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  "  Orcades, 
0  Berum  Orcadenaium  Hiatoriaj  Itbri  Ires."  The  object  of  this 
■oit,  compiled,  we  are  told,  by  Torfaias,  by  the  express  command 
*f  hia  Majesty  Christian  V.,  was  of  no  less  importance  than  to 
^dicate  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Danish  monarch  to  redeem 
pt  mortgage  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands,  by  the  re-payment 
of  the  50,000  florins  for  which  they  had  been  pledged  in  1468. 
In  equity,  and  as  an  abstract  question  of  right,  it  appears  to 
Df  no  doubt  that  a  just  claim  of  redemption,  or  of  an  equi- 
,  is  to  this  hour  vested  in  the  crown  of  Denmark,  Pre- 
fcription  of  rights  is  in  no  country  allowed  to  constitute  a  ground 
if  Mlenticii  of  property  against  a  just  original  claim  of  the  sove- 
[tign;  much  leas  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  as  trustees  of 
mi  imperishable  sovereignties,  can  any  rights  be  sustained  unless 
Subs  founded  on  conquest,  treaty,  purchase,  or  other  conditions 
^  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  usages  between  civilised 
oiEdoms.  If  it  were  a  case  between  two  honest  men  in  private 
IK,  the  right  would  be  admitted  and  compromised. 

Obsolete  and  ridiculous  as  this  claim'  may  now  appear,  if 
uliristian  V.  had  lived  a  century  later,  the  reclamations  of  his 
■  lest  and  simple-minded  historiographer,  Thormodus  Torfieus, 
_■  jJd  have  been  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  his  royal  master's 
wary.  In  1804,  Buonaparte,  in  one  of  hia  proclamations  to  the 
fny  assembled  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England,  descants 
a  this  very  claim  of  Denmark  to  this  portion  of  the  British 
unions.  Suppose  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  purchased  this 
m,  or  suppose  Hussia  or  the  United  States  were  now  to  pur- 
se it  from  Denmark,  our  civilians  would  be  puzzled  to  find  any 
■fl  equitable  reason  for  resisting  the  redemption  than  the  very 
ent  one  that  "  might  makes  right."     Great  Britain  has  spent 


1 


'Ifind  that,  in  1549.  an  aBsessmsm,  for  paying  off  the  enm  for  which  thi 
™is  Hood  pledged,  was  levied  iD  Norway  Ijy  Christian  HI.  The  Scotch 
Juiinry  maj  posailily  End  some  aegotiatione  between  dia  two  coontries,  about 
™  period,  npoa  Ihe  subject. 
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money  more  foolishly  than  she  would  do  in  setting  herself  clear  in 
equity  with  Denmark  on  this  point. 

Torfaeus,  with  amusing  and  amiable  simplicity,  and  ,like  a  true 
antiquary,  forgetting  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  considering  the 
past  time  as  present,  labours  with  great  zeal  in  his  preface  to  thid 
work  to  impress  the  good  people  of  Orkney,  in  the  most  barbarous 
and  unintelligible  Latin,  with  a  due  sense  of  their  obligation  to 
their  lawful  lord  and  sovereign,  Christian  V.,  for  ordering  Urn, 
Thormodus  Torfaeus,  his  Majesty's  own  historiographer,  to  compile 
for  their  information  this  history  of  their  ancient  affairs. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels  in  Scan- 
dinavia, speaks  of  Thormodus  Torfaeus*  and  Snorro  Sturlesonf  aa 
contemporaries,  or  at  least  as  the  two  ancient  historians  of  Norway. 
Torfaeus  should  have  been  better  known  in  the  university  d 
Cambridge.  His  name  belongs  to  European  literature.  No  an- 
thor  has  examined  and  illustrated  Scandinavian  history  with  ram 
diligence  and  success.  If  a  member  of  a  Danish  university  had 
classed  together  David  Hume  and  the  Venerable  Bede  as  andenl 
and  contemporary  authors,  what  a  chuckling  would  have  been 
heard  among  our  reviewers. 

In  1780,  an  Icelandic  scholar,  Jonas  Jonaeus,  published  at  Co- 
penhagen, in  Icelandic  and  Latin,  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  "Siw 
Historia  Orcadum  a  prima  Orcadum  per  Norwegos  occupatione  ad 
exitum  Seculi  Duodecemi."  This  is  the  text  of  the  Icelandic  MSSi 
of  the  Saga,  of  which  the  Orcades  of  Torfaeus  is  a  faithful  com- 
pilation. Jonaeus  appears  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  a  truly 
illustrious  Danish  nobleman  of  the  family  name  of  Suhm,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  translate  the  Saga  into  Latin,  and  defrayed  the 
expense  of  the  publication.  It  gives  us  an  exalted  and  just  idei 
of  the  literary  tastes  and  munificence  of  the  Danish  nobility,  ta 
find  that  fifty  years  ago  they  had  anticipated  the  spirit  of  o« 
Bannatyne  Clubs ;  and  that  opulent  individuals  entertained  scholarly 

*  Thormod  Torfesen  was  the  son  of  Torfe  Erlendsen,  a  man  of  considentkn 
in  Iceland.  He  was  born  1636,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  CopenhagA 
was  employed  by  Frederick  III.  and  Christian  V.  to  translate  into  Danish  tin 
Icelandic  Saga,  which  then  attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned.  Torfesen  coffl* 
piled  the  Series  Regum  Dani8e,the  Orcades,  the  Groenlandia  Antiqua,  andothtf 
works  highly  esteemed  by  the  continental  antiquaries,  from  these  Iceland^ 
sources ;  and  collected  and  translated  a  great  many  of  the  Saga.    He  died 

about  IT  15,     (Torfesen's  BiograpYua, 'MmexN^i. "iJlaaaft^^Tyix,, October,  178i 

KiohenhsLvn), 
f  Snorro  Sturleson  was  born  1\7S. 
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and  published  at  their  own  cost  the  rare  and  curious  manuscripts 
of  their  libraries,  even  when  these  referred  to  remote  provinces 
of  a  foreign  country,  and  owing  ta  the  want  of  interest  to  any 
except  to  a  few  antiquaries,  could  afford  no  gratificaticgi  to  vanity, 
but  simply  to  literary  taste. 

The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  conquer  the  rather 
obscure  Latin  into  which  these  Saga  are  translated,  will  be  de- 
lighted at  the  glimpses  they  give  him  of  ancient  manners,  of  the  way 
of  living  of  the  sea  kings,  and  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  very 
individuals  who,  as  Northmen,  Danes,  and  Vikings,  spread  terror 
and  devastation  over  all  the  sea-coasts  of  Europe.  The  Saga 
brings  us  home  to  their  firesides.  We  see  them,  not  only  in  their 
expeditions,  burning  towns,  and  laying  waste  provinces ;  but  we 
see  them  out  of  armour,  in  their  every-day  clothes,  on  shore  with 
their  comrades  and  families.  To  one  locally  acquainted  with  the 
Orkney  Islands,  this  reading  is  peculiarly  interesting.  He  finds 
the  names  of  islands,  and  harbours,  and  farmhouses,  still  the 
same  as  when  these  events  narrated  in  the  Saga  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century  took  place,  and  has  the  pleasure  to  trace  those 
peculiarities  of  truth,  which,  from  their  want  of  local  knowledge, 
neither  Torfaeus  nor  Jonaeus  knew  of.  They,  knowing  nothing  of 
ie  Orkney  Islands,  give  us  the  names  of  places  as  they  find  them 
Q  the  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  are  not  a^are  that  the  places 
eferred  to  retain  nearly  the  same  names  to  the  present  day,  and 
bt  all  the  local  descriptions  and  peculiarities  of  distances  and 
ther  circumstances  correspond  and  corroborate,  by  internal  evi- 
ince,  the  accuracy  of  this  Saga.  Torfaeus  even  bestows  a  goo(f 
Jal  of  industry  in  attempting  to  clear  up  what  appears  to  him 
me  obscurity  in  the  local  names,  but  which,  he  shrewdly  and 
ghtly  conjectures,  may  present  no  such  obscurity  to  the  inha- 
lants acquainted  with  the  localities  and  present  appellations, 
his  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  active 
id  passive  traditions  of  a  country.  The  active  had  long  been 
:tinct  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

These  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  an  ancient  story  consti- 
te  the  great  charm  of  historical  and  antiquarian  research.     The 
iman  mind  has  an  instinctive  pleasure  in  recognising  fact,  uncon- 
?cted  with  the  importance  or  value  of  the  fact  reco»mae^.    \\»  \^ 
is  natural  taste  for  truth  which  gives  respectabWity  siTv^e:vv^Q^- 
at  to  minute  researches  of  the  naturalist  and  antic^\iat\aTi,^V\Ocv, 
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weighed  by  their  direct  importance  and  value  in  human  affaiw, 
would  be  considered  trivial  and  ridiculous  ;  but  there  is  no  subject 
so  small  that  it  may  not  possess  the  charm  of  truth.  This  corre- 
spondence of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  with  local  reality,  gives  much 
weight  to  the  claims  of  the  other  Saga  to  authenticity. 

The  readers  of  romance,  as  well  as  the  antiquary,  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  characters  and  incidents  recorded  in  the  Saga. 
Swein,  for  instance,  the  proprietor  of  the  little  island  Grareksay, 
now  called  Gairsay,  situated  opposite  to  and  about  four  miles  north 
of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall,  appears  to  have  been  in  his  day  (he  lived 
about  1 120)  one  of  the  most  daring  and  renowned  of  the  northern , 
sea  kings.  His  various  exploits,  related  in  the  Saga  at  some 
length,  are  very  interesting.  When  he  had  finished  the  sowing  of 
his  bear-seed,  an  operation  which,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Saga,  he  performed  with  his  own  hands,  he  went  out  upon  hia 
regular  summer  cruize,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  six  or  eight  ships; 
and  came  back  in  autumn  to  reap  his  crop  in  Gairsay,  and  to 
divide  the  booty  he  had  collected  on  his  expedition.  The  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  frequently  pluiH 
dered  by  him ;  and  the  ancient  Manx  Chronicle  confirms  the  facts 
and  dates  of  his  devastations  in  that  island,  as  recorded  in  the 
Saga.  During  the  winter,  after  a  successful  summer  cruize,  he 
entertained  a  band  of  eighty  men  in  his  little  island  of  Gairsay. 
If  each  island  chief  kept  on  foot  a  proportionable  body  of  these 
rovers,  the  numbers,  when  united  under  a  daring  leader  like 
^Swein,  would  be  very  formidable.  The  island  of  Gairsay  conM 
never  have  maintained  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  Swein's  coro* 
panions  and  guests,  if  they  had  not  maintained  themselves  by  other 
means  than  husbandry.  On  one  occasion,  Swein,  who  had  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  reduced  to  a  single  rowing-boat  al» 
two  or  three  followers,  and  was  skulking  among  the  islets  from  tha 
pursuit  of  the  Jarl  of  Orkney,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance 
The  jarl  happened  one  morning  to  be  returning  from  a  visit  tt 
Sigurd  in  the  island  of  Rousay,  and  discovering  Swein's  boat,gat« 
chase.  Swein  rowed  to  an  uninhabited  little  island  called  Elgar* 
holm  ;  and  finding  his  enemy  gaining  on  him,  as  soon  as  his  litW  - 
boat  was  screened  by  the  islet  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers,  I* 
ran  her  iDto  one  of  those  caves  v^Yixclo.  thft  action  of  the  wat* 
scoops  out  often  to  a  great  exteivt  \xii^et  ^^wxw^.  ^^  ^s^'osasi^ 
Jarl  had  reached  the  isle,  and  aalia^^^^v^^^^^S.  \>aaX.  ^^^\i>m^'«^ 
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past  it,  the  rising  of  the  tide  had  concealed  the  entrance  of 
ave ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  Swein  in  his  boat  lay  hid  on 
living  beach,  and  heard  the  jarl  and  his  attendants  express 
astonishment  at  his  mysterious  disappearance.  For  several 
after,  nothing  was  heard  of  Swein  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
fine  summer  day,  a  vessel  was  seen  coming  from  the  west- 
This  was  Swein.  He  himself,  with  his  armed  followers, 
mcealed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel ;  and  he  left  upon  deck 
the  few  men  who  might  appear  necessary  to  navigate  such  a 
lant  ship.  He  ordered  them  to  sail  close  to  a  headland  in  the 
I  of  Rousay,  upon  which  he  had  observed  people  walking 
,  and  to  hail  them,  and  ask  the  news,  and  what  they  were 
.  The  people  replied  that  they  were  attendants  of  the  jarl, 
had  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  headland  to  hunt  seals ; 
)rdered  the  crew  to  bring  their  vessel  to  the  shore,  and 
an  account  of  the  cargo  to  the  jarl.  As  soon  as  the 
I  was  so  close  under  the  rock  that  it  was  out  of  sight  of 
eople  standing  upon  the  slope  of  the  promontory,  Swein 
d  its  course,  went  round  to  where  the  jarl  was  seal-hunting, 
ill  his  followers,  took  him  on  board  a  prisoner,  and  made 
or  Scotland.  Sigurd  of  Westness,  whose  guest  the  jarl 
m  this  hunting  expedition,  found  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
ng  party,  and  missing  that  of  the  jarl,  declared  that  Swein 
be  alive,  and  have  done  the  deed.  .  The  place,  near  to  West- 
in  thB  island  of  Rousay,  is  still  called  Sweindroog.  The  jarl 
lever  heard  of  again.  He  was  carried  to  Athol  (ad  Joclis), 
ated,  and  thrust  into  a  monastery.  Swein  was  reconciled  to 
irl's  successor,  returned  to  his  little  isle  of  Gairsay,  and  for  a 
jeries  of  years  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  renowned 
ngs,  or  pirates,  of  his  age.  He  was  killed  in  the  trenches  of 
ty  of  Dublin,  in  the  year  1159.  He  had  sailed  from  Orkney 
the  last  expedition  which,  on  account  of  his  age,  he  intended 
ke.  He  attacked  and  carried  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  the 
tn,  or  Danegelt,  was  to  be  paid  next  day.  Next  day  the  in- 
mts,  seeing  the  small  number  of  their  invaders  contained  in 
jssels,  rose  and  overcame  them.  Ware,  in  his  History  of 
id,  states,  from  Irish  records,  the  fact  of  an  attack  by  the 
3  on  the  city  of  DubYm,  and  of  their  defeat  oivt\ift  ^e^on^i^JK^^ 
'Ae  loss  of  their  prince,  in  the  trenches  of  tVve  cVt^^  OTi  XJaa 
kjrand  In  the  same  year,  J 159,    as  that  whido.  VXi^  mox^ 
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homespun  Saga  gives  as  the  date  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  this 
laird  of  the  isle  of  Gairsay.  He  was  no  prince,  but  was  quite 
reckless  enough  of  human  life  and  human  rights  to  have  been  8 
prince  in  any  age. 

Another  instance  of  very  interesting  and  almost  poetical  narra- 
tive in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  is  the  account  of  the  Jarl  Rognvald's 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1155.  The  jarl,  when  on  a  visit 
in  Norway,  met  with  a  Norwegian  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenes  at  Constantinople, 
and  who  was  then  on  leave  of  absence  in  Norway.  It  is  a  fact 
noticed  by  Gibbon,  and  it  forms  the  ground-work  of  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  that  the  body-guard  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
was  formed  of  Norwegian  and  other  northern  adventurers.  At 
the  instigation  of  this  traveller,  the  jarl  was  induced  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Holy  Land.  The  description  of  his  three 
vessels,  of  a  sea-fight,  and  the  capture  of  a  tall  vessel  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  the  various  adventures  of  this  party  of  crusaders, 
are  well  told,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  passing  events. 

It  was  this  Earl  Rognvold  who,  in  the  year  1138,  founded  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  in  Kirkwall,  a  structure  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  north  of  Europe,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  country 
in  which  it  stands.  At  the  present  day,  neither  the  wealth,  nor 
the  skill  to  execute  such  a  work,  could  be  found  in  the  district 
The  length  of  this  fabric  is  232  feet,  breadth  56^  feet.  The  arms 
of  the  transept  22^  feet  in  length,  and  30f  feet  in  breadth.  The 
vault  of  the  choir  71  feet  high;  the  steeple  140  feet.  The  central 
portion,  including  the  transepts,  appears  to  be  the  old  original 
fabric.  Bishop  Stewart  enlarged  the  building  by  lengthening  it 
towards  the  east,  and  Bishop  Reid,  in  1545,  by  adding  to  it  to- 
wards the  west.  The  junction  of  the  later  with  the  older  work  is 
apparent ;  and  these  enlargements,  in  some  points  of  view,  make 
the  church  appear  disproportionably  long.  Jhe  arches,  cut  stone- 
work, and  ornaments  of  the  oldest  part,  surpass  those  of  the  later 
parts.  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  informs  us  how  the  funds  were  pro* 
vided  for  rearing  this  edifice  in  such  a  poor  country  in  the  year 
1138.  A  great  part  of  the  lands  in  Orkney  were  held  of  the  jarl 
by  a  feudal  tenure,  and  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor  his  heir  had  to 
redeem  the  land  from  the  jarl,  to  whom  it  reverted  on  the  death  of 
the  vassal,  at  an  arbitrary  ^ne.  TYi^  '^tx.A  ^^o^^^^^  Xa  ^sisJsft  the 
Isnds  hereditary,  without  paymexvt  oi  ^  ^xi^  oit  Y^v!.^\ii  ^'ikV^ 
«  condition  of  one  mark  being  i^a\^  \.o\i\\si^ox  ^^Oo^^^^v^-^ 
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(Wlanii.  Tliia  was  willingly  agreed  to  by  the  vassals  ;  ani!  money 
■Sraa  not  wanting  tLereafter,  says  the  Sftga,  for  carrying  on  the 
■»ork.  ThiB  information  throws  some  light  upon  what  baa  often 
I'.puzzlei]  the  traveller  in  some  districts  in  England  ;  viz.  the  num- 
iler  nf  spacious  churches,  as  in  Eomney  Marsh  in  Kent,  and  in  the 
>%n  district  of  Lincolnshire,  situated  in  very  small  parishes,  and 
:*liere  there  never  could  have  been  a  population  to  require  so  much 
««itnmodation.  In  Kent,  fifteen  or  sixteen  churches  may  be  seen 
[•itliin  a  space  which  altogether  would  only  be  a  considerable 
.pBish  in  extent,  and  in  some  of  the  parishes  there  never  have 
iten  above  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  families.  But  if  it  was  a  corn- 
practice  in  those  ages  for  the  feudal  lord  to  impart  to  Iiis  vas- 
Isis  full  hereditary  rights  to  their  lands,  in  consideration  of  a 
■pijment  which  he  laid  out  in  pious  uses,  such  as  the  building  of 
Arches,  it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  value  of 
flie  right  ceded  to  the  vassal,  would  have  more  to  do  than  tbe 
, number  of  inhabitants,  in  determining  the  size  and  number  of 
lieso  parish  churches ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  ricli  alluvial 
wids  gained  from  the  rivers  and  fens,  in  which  the  feudal  lord  had 
'*litle  lo  the  new  land  formed  contiguous  to  his  vassal's  land,  that 
w  most  of  such  parish  churches  as  were  evidently  not  erected 
,'TOh  any  reference  to  o  population  in  the  parish  are  found.  In 
Wainey  Marsh  in  Kent,  a  tract  of  alluvial  land  studded  vrith 
WOreiieB,  many  of  which  are  spacious,  there  are  no  indications  that 
"K  tract  has  ever  been  so  densely  inhabited  as  to  require  so  many 
*^  Buch  large  places  of  worship.  On  the  ground  there  are  no 
WM  of  former  liabitaiions,  no  marks  of  the  plough,  no  vestiges 
« the  church-yards  of  numerous  resting-places  of  former  gene- 
^•ttiona,  The  land  being  gained  gradually  from  the  state  of  fen  or 
'*tnll,  could  never  have  been  cultivated  so  as  to  employ  a  large 
**init  agricultural  population.  It  must  have  been  always,  as  at 
(•went,  pasture  land,  tjiinly  inhabited,  and  attached  to  the  arable 
"totes  upon  the  clay  ridge  adjoining  to  and  overlooking  this  marsh, 
"e  erection  of  ao  many  churches  in  such  a  tract  has  therefore 
Pwbnblybeen  connected  with  the  grants  of  the  land,  as  it  waa 
l^ned  from  time  to  time  from  the  water. 

The  Koyal  Northern  Antiquarian  (Old  Manuscript)  Society  of 
Copenhagen  has  published  a  series  of  the  Saga,  of  more  general 
■""teres!  and  importance  thiiii  the  Orkneyinga  Saga.  This  series 
*w>pr(Jienda  the  historical  Saga  of  events  which  belong  VotxHO- 
Pwa  luBtorj-,  and  also  to  that  of  (he  Scand'mavVan  monasOiia  ol  *\* 
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eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  includes  a  period  of  about  170 
years,  beginning  with  the  Saga  of  St.  Olaf,  the  contemporarj  of 
Canute  the  Great  of  England,  who  assumed  the  crown  of  Norway 
in  1013,  and  continuing  the  series  until  the  death  of  Magnus 
Erlingson  in  the  sea-fight  with  Sverrer  L  in  1184.  Besides  the 
value  of  these  documents  to  English  history,  as  confirming  or 
adding  to  our  stock  of  facts  during  its  darkest  period,  they  give  us 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  views  of  the  state  of  society  and  of 
the  manners  and  mode  of  living  in  that  age,  and  of  the  influence  of 
the  Thing  or  assembly  of  the  people.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  there  seems  no  good  grounds  for  the  favourite  and  hacknejed 
course  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  origin  of  the  British  consti- 
tution and  trial  by  jury,  who  unriddle  a  few  dark  phrases  of  Tf 
citus  concerning  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribefl» 
and  trace  up  to  that  obscure  source  the  origin  of  all  political  insti- 
tutions connected  with  freedom  in  modern  Europe.  In  these  Sagi 
we  find,  at  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  first  traces  of  fiee 
institutions  in  our  history,  the  rude  but  very  vigorous  demonstnr 
tions  of  similar  institutions  existing  in  great  activity  among  those 
northern  people  who  were  masters  of  the  country  under  Canute 
the  Great,  who  for  two  generations  before  his  time  had  occupied 
and  inhabited  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  and  of  whom  a  branch 
under  "William  of  Normandy  became  its  ultimate  and  permanent 
conquerors.  It  may  be  more  classical  to  search  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitus  for  allusions  to  those  customs  of  the  tribes  wandering  in 
his  day  through  the  forests  of  Germany  which  may  bear  some 
faint  resemblance  to  modern  institutions,  or  to  what  we  fancy  our 
modern  institutions  may  have  been  in  their  infancy  ;  but  it  seeiai 
more  consistent  with  correct  principles  of  historic  research  to  look 
for  the  origin  of  our  institutions  at  the  nearest,  not  at  the  mort 
remote,  source ;  not  at  what  existed  1000  years  before  in  the  woods 
of  Germany,  among  people  whom  we  must  believe  upon  suppO' 
sition  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  invaders  from  the  north  of 
the  Elbe  who  conquered  England,  and  must  again  believe  npo* 
supposition  that  when  this  people  were  conquered  successively  hf 
the  Danes  and  Normans  they  imposed  their  own  peculiar  insti- 
tutions upon  their  conquerors,  instead  of  receiving  institutions 
/rom  them ;  but  at  what  actually  existed  when  the  first  notice  « 
Bssembliea  for  legislative  purposes  ctitv  \>^  \x^^^^  va.  English  his- 
torjr  among  the  conquerors  oi  t\ie  couwX.^^,  ^^^^^Xa^^^Js^^^^^ 
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SStiblished  by  preTioua  conquoata  in  a  large  portion  of  it,  who  used, 
if  not  Ihe  same,  at  least  a  language  common  to  both,  and  who  hud 
asion  to  borrow  from  the  conquered,  inatitutionB  which  were 
Jlouriahing  at  the  time  in  their  molher  country  in  much  greater 
.  It  ia  in  these  Saga,  not  in  Tacitus,  that  we  have  to  look 
fertile  origin  of  the  political  institutions  of  England. 

The  reference  of  all  matters  to  the  Things,  or  legislative  as- 
jmblies  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facta  in  the 
"ign- 

Hsifdea  the  Black,  who  died  in  863,  divided  Norway  into  five 
districts,  with  fixed  liead  places  for  holding  Things  in  each.  Laws 
1  to  the  local  circumstances  of  each  district  were  framed  at 
Things ;  and  each  code  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  meet- 
ing-place  of  the  district.  Haroid  Harfaagre  succeeded  at  ten  years 
Jrfagetothia  Halfden,  and  reigned  from  863  to  936.  In  his  reign 
ihe  BQiall  kings,  or  independent  nobles,  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
of  subjeots.  It  ia  the  singular  and  peculiar  feature  of 
Horwegian  history,  that  the  struggle  between  Uie  soyereign  power 
sf  the  state  and  the  great  nobility  claiming  independent  sove- 
'itignty,  each  in  his  own  domain,  a  struggle  which  it  has  been  the 
•Wiay  of  every  modern  nation  to  go  through,  was  begun  and 
Sfiished  in  Norway  in  one  reign  in  the  ninth  century.  In  every 
Ki«r  European  country  this  struggle  was  continued  through  four 
WnturieB  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  misery.  In  Norway  the  great 
MbQily  never  had  feudal  powers.  The  small  king  had  to  assemble 
^  TMng,  and  obtain  its  authority  for  making  war.  The  equal 
*viaion  of  property  among  children,  a  rule  extending  even  to  the 
*wwa  itself,  prevented  the  accumulation  of  power  in  individuals  ; 
•"fl  the  circumstance  before  noticed,  of  the  total  want  of  fortresses, 
Etatles,  or  strongholds  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  division  of 
■MlMes,  and  to  the  use  of  wood  as  the  building  material,  eff^ectnally 
prevented  a  nobility  from  attahiing  the  power  of  the  noblemen  gf 
"iidal  countries,  and  setting  the  royal  authority  at  defiance.  Of 
"6  nobility,  or  small  kings,  some  colonised  Iceland;  andNormandy 
*M  conquered  by  one  of  those  whom  Harold  Harfaagre  expelled 
wrai  Norway.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  this  reign,  and  the 
■""oricnl  Saga  claim  our  confidence  in  the  events  which  they  re- 
«te  from  the  time  of  Harfaagre.  The  great  length  of  his  reign, 
•^tending  over  a  period  of  seventy-three  years,  and  reaching  as  it 
■tte  from  the  fabulous  to  Ihe  historical  age  of  modern  Europe,  was 
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no  doubt  favourable  to  the  correctness  of  the  narratives  of  event! 
There  was  at  least  one  witness  alive,  the  monarch  himself,  to  rec- 
tify the  errors  of  those  who  composed  and  recited  in  his  court  the 
Saga  of  his  times*  The  length  of  this  reign  also  must  have  con- 
solidated the  institutions  favourable  to  the  people,  which,  as  thef 
weakened  the  power  of  the  small  kings,  were  favoured  by  tlu^ 
monarch.  We  find  accordingly  that  on  the  death  of  Harold  Ha^ 
faagre,  his  son  Eric,  his  successor,  whom  he  had  associated  witk 
himself  in  the  royal  authority,  was  deposed  by  the  Thing  on  «► 
count  of  his  cruelty,  and  a  younger  son  of  Harfaagre  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  This  son,  Hakon,  brought  up  from  childhood  at  tiie 
court  of  Athelstan,  King  of  England,  was  sent  for  to  assume  flu 
crown  of  Norway.  This  circumstance  leads  us  to  conjecture  tU 
the  language  of  England  and  Norway  at  that  day  was  at  least  In- 
telligible, if  not  the  same,  in  both  countries,  and  that  the  politidi 
institutions  were  similar.  Hakon,  Athelstan's  foster  son,  reignel 
nineteen  years ;  and  during  his  reign  there  was  frequent  referenei 
to  the  Things,  both  for  amending  the  laws,  and  for  the  introdadki 
of  Christianity.  At  a  Thing  held  in  the  year  956,  the  husband- 
man Asbiorn  of  Medalhuus  got  up  and  declared,  on  the  partof  hil 
neighbours  and  of  himself,  "  that  they  had  elected  Hakon  to  be  their 
king,  upon  the  condition  that  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  rf 
conscience  should  be  warranted  to  every  man ;  and  if  the  kiii| 
persisted  in  attempting  to  suppress  their  ancient  faith,  they  wooM 
elect  another  king.  .  .  .  And  now,  king,  make  thy  choice."  Hakoi 
gave  way ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  was  obliged  to  take  partil 
the  heathen  ceremonies  of  the  meeting.  Hakon  was  killed  in  9ft 
in  a  battle  against  the  sons  of  Eric^  who  had  acquired  the  kingdoB 
of  Northumberland  from  Athelstan.  During  the  half  centurf 
between  his  death  and  the  accession  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  thi 
Things  appear  always  to  have  conferred  or  confirmed  the  rojil 
dignity.  Olaf,  before  he  ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  Idnft 
consulted  a  Thing  or  assembly  of  the  nobility  or  small  kings,  wh* 
after  Harfaagre's  death  again  had  some  power,  upon  the  way« 
proposing  his  claim  as  heir  of  Harfaagre  to  the  general  Things  of 
the  people ;  and  proceeded  with  such  caution  as  proves  that  ths 
consent  of  the  small  kings  to  receive  him  as  the  supreme  or  chirf 
king,  was  not  sufiicient  without  the  reference  to  the  general  Thinj^ 
of  the  people.  Of  such,  impotlawe.^  \^«>s»  ^\^  YaSkt\t\ition  in  thi*  j 
a^e  among  all  the  ScandmaxiaiTi  ^eo^\^»  ^^X»  ^V^ssi'^x^^^Sc^'*' 
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who  was  a  personal  and  implacable  enemy  of  this  King  Olaf 
iray,  refused  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  between  his 
1  and  Norway,  and  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on 
wegian  king,  the  ambassadors  of  the  latter  applied  to  the 
f  the  people,  and  laid  their  proposals  before  that  assembly 
L  in  the  year  1017.  The  Thing  found  the  proposals  made 
way  reasonable,  and  desirable  for  both  countries,  and 
their  king  to  accept  them.  The  attempt  of  Olaf  to  rule 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Things  was  the  immediate 
*  bis  ruin.  By  his  atrocious  cruelties  towards  those  who 
to  embrace  Christianity  he  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
iects,  and  when  he  was  attacked  by  Canute  the  Great  the 
refused  the  supplies.  He  could  levy  neither  men  nor  ships 
dngdom,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Eussia.  He 
3d  afterwards  to  recover  his  dominions.  He  landed  with  a 
)wers  in  Sweden,  where,  with  the  permission  of  his  brother- 
ling  Onund,  he  raised  about  four  thousand  adventurers, 
*ched  from  the  Gulf,  of  Bothnia  across  the  Peninsula  to  the 
r  Gulf  of  Dronthiem.  At  the  debouche  of  the  valley  of 
he  was  met  by  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  bonder,  raised 
Thing  and  commanded  by  Olver  of  Egge,  and  was,  as  before 
ed,  defeated  and  slain  in  the  year  1030,  near  to  the  pre- 
irch  of  Stikklestadt. 

y  be  gathered  from  the  Saga  that  society  consisted  of  four 
orders  at  that  period.  The  nobility,  who  were  descend- 
royal  families ;  and  without  regard  to  priority  of  birth, 
bo  were  descended  both  on  the  mother's  side  and  father's 
m  Harfaagre,  were  eligible  to  the  supreme  monarchy,  but 
to  have  had  no  civil  power  or  privilege  as  nobles,  but 
this  odelsbaam  ret  to  the  crown.  The  odelsbaarnmen,  or 
len*,  or  husbandmen,  were  the  proprietors  of  land  held  not 
le  king,  nor  from  any  feudal  superior.  These  were  the 
vho  had  a  voice  at  the  Things.  A  third  order  were  the 
nen,  holding  land  for  services  as  vassals  or  as  labourers  in 

word  bonde,  and  the  English  words  husbandman,  husband,  are  not 
rom  the  word  band,  or  bond,  or  bind,  synonymous  to  -vinculum  and 
lives ;  but  from  the  Scandinavian  word  bond,  boend,  bor,  synonymous 
ting,  dwelling  in,  dwell.  Bonder  and  husbonder  are  the  iudwellec^ 
eholders.  Min  Hushond  is  used  still  in  some  parta  oi  "S.oit'w^N.'^  ^tl^ 
bjr  the  farm  servant  to  his  master.  Bonde  is  the  VaYi^^iX^'oX^'i^'JiX^^ 
io  the  feudal  sense. 
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cottages,  but  who  had  no  voice  in  the  Things  in  respect  to  (heir 
land.  A  fourth  order  were  the  traelle*  or  domestic  slaves  (hone 
probably  our  English  words  thrall  and  thraldom),  who  were  pri- 
vate property,  and  in  a  lower  state  than  the  unfree  men.  Ti» 
Saga  tells  us  that  the  small  king  Sigurd  Sir  (Sir  appears  to  hm 
been  his  title,  and  the  same  word  which  has  been  retained  ia 
English)  was  an  excellent  manager  of  his  estate.  He  enabled  Ui 
traelle  to  purchase  their  freedom  from  him  by  lending  them  wittt 
was  necessary  for  the  catching  of  herrings ;  and  he  settled  thai 
upon  his  seaters  or  uncleared  waste  lands,  for  which  they  after  i 
time  paid  him  yearly  rents  with  which  he  purchased  new  tradflb 
This  is  precisely  the  management  of  the  Sir  Sigurds  of  the  pn* 
sent  day  in  the  West  Highlands  and  Orkney  and  Zetland  IsleSLf 

The  series  of  Historical  Prose  Saga,  of  which  the  Royal  AjoA 
quarian  or  Old  Manuscript  Society  of  Copenhagen  has  published  i 
translation  from  the  old  Icelandic  into  their  own  language,  begiM 
with  the  Saga  of  this  King  Olaf  the  Saint  It  is  one  of  the  mult 
curious  and  minute  pictures  of  a  past  age  that  the  literature  tf 
Europe  is  possessed  of.  It  has  great  merit  as  a  literary  comp^ 
sition.  The  story-telHng  strain  of  the  narrative  is  so  simple  ttl 
natural,  that  you  might  fancy  an  old  grey-headed  man  in  tin 
chimney  corner  on  a  winter's  night  was  telling  you  the  tale.  TH 
equal  importance  given  to  minute  and  important  circumstanoei 
the  variety  of  persons  speaking  and  acting  before  you,  the  lively 
touches  of  character,  the  shrewd  observations  on  motives  andfact^ 
with  the  most  undoubting  faith  in  omens,  dreams,  and  witchcia^ 
make  it  a  most  lively  and  interesting  work,  independently  alto- 
gether of  its  historic  value.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  by  tto 
English  reader  of  early  history  that  the  learned  Society  have  beea 
so  fascinated  with  its  literary  merits,  that  all  their  attention  I0 

*  This  condition  in  society,  the  class  of  traels  or  slaves,  "was  abolidied  lif 
Magnus  VII.,  "who  reigned  1319  to  1344. 

f  It  is  told,  I  don*t  know  upon  what  authority,  that  one  Brokelin,  a  nttiit 

of  Ghent,  first  invented  the  art  of  curing  herrings  in  the  year  1307,  and  the 

Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he  was  in  the  Netherlands,  went  to  visit  his  grart 

This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  about  the  year  1000,  the  foster  father  of  St  01»t» 

Sigurd  Sir,  introduced  this  branch  of  industry  among  his  traels  or  slaves,  w- 

cording  to  the  Saga  of  St.  Olav.     The  art  of  preserving  fish  with  salt  vij 

practised  by  the  Romans.     Halec,  which  the  commentators  explain  to  be  sw 

JSsh,  was  one  of  the  articles  of  food  of  the  husbandry  slaves  which  Catotte 

Elder  mentions  in  his  work  on  agr'icwltvire  ♦.  "VxvAIa  Ce^^^  ^q'qJc^^  if  herriaj 

or  cod  were  known  to  the  Romans. 
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31  bestowed  upon  preserving  in  the  translation  the  true  collo- 
qmul  stjle  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  original.  They  forget 
that  tbis   Scandinavian   Odyasey  poaaeasea  an   historical  interest, 

)n  greater  than  its  poetic.  They  have  not  indulged  us  with  any 
remirks,  notes,  or  illnatrationa,  on  the  coincidence  of  the  insti- 
tntiona,  laws,  custocns,  manners,  now  existing  in  Scandinavia  and 
in  lilt  countries  formerly  subdued  by  Scandinavians,  with  tliose  of 
ibdr  ancestors  handed  down  in  these  Snga.  This  is  the  mure  to 
te  regretted,  hecnuae  there  are  few  Bchokrs  in  England, — are 
fliere indeed  any?  —  who,  to  an  intimate  acquaiiitance  with  the 
fH  and  modern  Icelandic,  the  Norse,  the  Swedish,  and  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  could  also  bring  to  the  task 
lis  vast  stock  of  erudition  and  acquirements  of  such  learned  on- 
tntnuies  as  Professor  Ra£a,  and  other  members  of  that  Society. 

TheEnglish  are  peculiarly  fastidious  in  historical  evidence.  The 
political  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  adminigtration  of  its 
cutmcgn  law,  have  reference  much  more  to  iiistorical  evidence 

n  to  abstract  principles.  Facts  of  history  which  the  Conti- 
HDIbI  reader  seeks  to  establish  for  the  gratification  of  the  natural 

le  for  truth  in  historical  research,  arr  for  the  English  reader 
Butters  entering  essentially  into  the  business  of  the  present  time, 
tre  investigated  accordingly,  with  no  small  portion  of  the 
iJtBleness  and  care  which  men  bestow  upon  tiieir  existing  interests. 
Wia  on  this  eonaideraiion  to  be  regretted  that  the  Society,  in  pub- 
Mneg  the  Saga  of  St.  Olaf,  has  not  given  in  the  preface  any  suf- 
fidBni  account  of  the  manuscript  from  which  it  is  taken.  Its 
mhor,  or  supposed  author,  its  date,  or  probable  date,  are  matters 
"poo  which  even  the  conjecture  of  the  learned  members  of  the 
Society  would  be  highly  valued.     All  we  learn  of  it  is  that  it  i: 

"I'' of  the  Arnei  Magntei  Collection  in  the  Hoyal  Library  o 

Copenhagen  ;  and  the  translation  from  the  Icelandic  carefully  re 
*iMd  and  collated  by  the  distinguished  Icelandic  scholars  Professor 
*«fii  and  others. 

Arne  Magnussen  was  an  Icelander  by  birth,  who  returned  from 
*^e  University  of  Copenhagen  to  his  native  country  in  the  year 
''03,  where  lie  held  some  office  until  1713,  when  he  returned  to 
"Jpenhttgen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Danish  antiquities 
*id  librarian  of  the  University.  During  Ids  stay  in  Iceland,  he 
"""le  a  large  collection  of  Icelandic  ra.innscripts,  which  at  his 
"iMIh,  in  1730,  he  bequeathed  to  the  University.     This  is  the  col- 
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lection  quoted  by  northern  antiquaries  under  its  Latin  appel 
of  Arnas  Magnseus,  and  which,  although  it  has  sufiered  by  fi 
different  periods,  is  still  the  richest  in  manuscripts  relative 
history  of  northern  nations. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  English  reader,  more  interested 
facts  than  the  beauties  of  the  narrative,  to  know  that  the  i 
script  is  from  this  collection,  —  he  would  be  relieved  froi 
doubt  whether,  even  if  the  facts  be  correct  and  derived  fron 
temporary  sources,  the  filling  in  between  the  facts,  the  wh 
the  manners  and  customs  incidentally  introduced,  and  which 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Saga,  may  not  be  those  of  a 
period,  and  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  himself  lived.  W 
be  reading  facts  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  but  mai 
habits,  and  ways  of  living  of  the  fifteenth  ;  just  as  on  the  stag 
in  pictures,  we  see  Brutus,  Anthony,  and  Caesar  represeni 
embroidered  waistcoats,  powdered  periwigs,  and  cocked  hats 
this  very  Saga  of  St.  Olaf,  we  read  of  his  stepfather  Sigur 
dressed  in  his  white  felt-hat,  his  cordovan  boots,  and  kirtle  o 
cloth,  and  with  his  gold-headed  cane.  Are  these,  and  espc 
the  Spanish  leather  or  cordovan  boots  and  gold-headed  cane, 
part  of  the  costume  of  the  year  1013,  or  of  500  years  later? 
faeus  and  Jonaeus,  in  their  prefaces,  consider  the  manuscri] 
the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  of  the  Saga  of  St.  Magnus,  to  hav( 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  transactions  relate 
principally  of  the  middle  and  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  S( 
the  writers,  if  not  contemporary  with,  are  not  removed  far 
the  facts,  and  may  be  considered  contemporary  with  the  ma 
described. 

The  writer  of  this  Saga  of  St.  Olaf  has  done  more  for  hi 

than  his  editors  have  done  for  him.     He  has  given  a  pr 

telling  the  sources  from  which  he  composed  this  Saga ;  but  hi 

tors  have  not  told  us  at  what  period  he  lived,  or  what  relianc( 

be  placed  on  those  sources  from  which  he  writes.     His  prefl 

very  curious,  and  some  account  of  it  will  be  interesting  t 

many  English  readers  who  are  unacquainted  even  with  the  i 

ence  of  the  Saga  literature.     He  tells  us  it  was  more  thai 

years  after  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  in  the  reign  of  Harft 

before  Sagas  were  committed  to  writing.     He  considers  that 

Sagas  could  not  have  been  transm\U^i^  ^o^tv  \3tttCk\3L^  «i  k 

'^eriod,  if  they  had  not  been  couixecVe^N\\V\iX^i^  Kuads  ^\  ^^ 
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Ids,  composed  on  each  event,  and  recited  or  sung  by  them 
^als  in  presence  of  the  whole  court. 

I  this  passage  we  may  infer  that  the  Saga  were  a  kind  of 
onsisting  of  recitation  and  song  relating  to  real  events,  and 
id  by  the  Scalds.  The  Scalds,  a  kind  of  wandering  scholars, 
generally  of  Iceland,  appear  to  have  been  a  class  of  more  im- 
e  than  mere  amusement  of  the  court  could  have  made  them, 
ere  probably,  as  before  remarked,  the  recorders  of  events 
;  rights  of  succession  to  udal  property ;  and,  in  fact,  many 
laga  are  merely  family  annals,  giving  the  actions  and  deaths 
adividuals  in  a  particular  line  or  family,  as  the  main  events 
corded.  They  were  also  employed  as  the  messengers  and 
idors  who  carried  the  tokens  which  monarchs  or  nobles  ex-* 
I  with  each  other.  These  tokens  were  not  gifts  merely,  but 
leaning  known  to  the  personages,  or  at  the  least  accredited 
senger  to  the  person  receiving  a  token.  We  cannot,  in  our 
nter  into  the  value  and  importance  of  such  devices  for  com- 
ion  before  writing  and  reading  were  known  in  courts, 
guage  of  the  Scalds  appears  to  have  been  understood  at  the 
>f  all  the  branches  of  the  Scandinavian  people.  The  same 
[)pears  to  have  visited,  on  business  or  pleasure,  the  courts 
jn,  of  England,*of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Norway, 
re  is  no  mention  of  any  difficulty  arising  from  difference  of 
e  in  any  of  the  transactions  of  individuals.  There  were 
tly  adventurers  passing  from  the  service  of  one  monarch  to 
;  and  new  Scalds  appear  frequently  to  have  come  over 
eland,  and  to  have  at  once  recited  Saga.  Haco,  bred  from 
)d  in  the  court  of  Athelstan  in  England,  on  arriving  in 
•  delivers  a  speech  to  the  Thing.  Whether  the  Saxon,  ori- 
like  the  Scandinavian,  of  Asiatic  derivation,  may  have  in 
e  been  little  different,  or  whether  there  was  an  acquired 
e,  the  Icelandic,  which,  like  French  in  modern  times,  was 
in  all  courts,  seems  not  well  ascertained. 
3  Saga,  observes  the  author  of  this  preface,  could  not  very 
alter  or  exaggerate  events,  "  because  the  principal  actors 
nesses  of  the  exploits  recorded  were  present  at  the  recital 
laga,  and  any  exaggeration  or  violation  of  the  known  facts 
lave  been  satire,  not  praise. "  He  gives  a  cuxiows  T^-wawtL 
Erring  the  authority  of  poetic  to  that  o€  pxoaft  Xkaxtttt^Cv^^ 

Q  3 
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memory  of  the  narrator  and  of  his  audience ;  the  accnracj  of  tbi 
poetic  narrative  is  secured  by  the  measure  of  the  verse^  as  the 
proper  original  word  used  by  the  first  composer  or  Scald,  and  no 
other  word,  can  be  used.  The  Saga  which  are  in  verse  he  there* 
fore  considers  both  as  more  easily  retained  with  accuracy,  and  lea 
liable  to  be  altered ;  and  he  therefore  in  his  Saga  follows,  he  ssp, 
the  kuads  of  the  Scalds. 

It  may,  perhaps,  from  this  passage  be  possible  to  account  for 
the  alliteration,  and  other  devices  to  us  unintelligible,  used  in  I» 
landic  poetry  by  the  Scalds ;  devices  which  appear  to  us  to  hm 
had  no  harmony,  and  no  merit  but  that  of  the  difficulty  of  finding- 
words  beginning  and  ending  with  particular  letters.     May  not  thai 
difficulty,  which  we  think  the  offspring  of  a  false  and  childish  taster- 
have  had  the  great,  and  in  our  age  unappreciable,  merit  of  secoriafi 
the  accurate  relation  of  the  facts  word  for  word,  without  the  po*- 
sibility  of  alteration,  to  all  posterity  ?     May  not  the  verses  of  « 
later  age,  arranged  as  hatchets,  helmets,  fiowers,  have  taken  their 
importance  in  the  middle  ages  from  a  similar  principle,  •—fntt* 
affording  a  kind  of  aid,  like  that  of  artificial  memory  in  moden' 
times,  to  the  reciter,  and  also  a  security  against  error  or  interp^' 
lation  of  any  other  than  the  original  words  ?     He  proceeds  to  tefl- 
us  that  the  first  who  wrote  historical  nan^tives  in  Iceland  wtf' 
Are  Thorgilson  the  priest;  that  Are  began  his  book  with  the  cob" 
nisation  of  Iceland  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfaagre,  and  dividei 
his  work  into  two  parts,  —  the  first  extending  to  the  introdactioB- 
of  Christianity  into  Iceland,  the  second  from  that  period  to  his  owt*. 
times  ;  and  he  added  many  narrations  of  events  belonging  to  titf^ 
history  of  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  English  monarchs,  as  well  as 
of  the  events  belonging  to  Icelandic  history.     Now  this  priest  An, 
continues  the  author  of  the  preface  to  St.  Olafs  Saga,  wrote,  te^ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  in  his  History  of  the  Norw^iH 
Kings,  from  the  oral  relation  of  one  Odd  KoUsen,  and  this  Odd 
again  received  his  information  from  one  Thorgeir  Afrodskc^  U* 
intelligent  man,  who  was  so  old  that  he  was  a  householder  at  Dran- 
thiem  at  the  time  Hakon  Jarl  the  Great  was  killed.    Are  abo 
lived  fourteen  years  in  the  house  of  Hall  Thoravenson,  an  intelli- 
gent man,  who  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  three  years,  the  jeer 
before  the  general  introduclioii  of  Christianity  into  Iceland,  trf 
"ho,  in  the  course  of  many  voya^ea  to  "^ot7i«^  ^^  ^\ss&x<Sca3^^M' 
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well  seqaainted  with  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  and  had  been 
aaployed  in  various  affairs  by  King  Olaf  himaelf, 

IttUBBt  be  admitted  that  this  author's  information",  derived  not 
*lyfrom  the  original  kuads  of  the  Scalds,  but  from  the  written 
WeouDts  of  Are  the  Priest,  who  derived  his  accounts  from  certain 
flmtemporariea  of  the  transactions,  whom  he  names,  whose  ages, 
(laces  of  reeidence,  and  means  of  obtaining  their  information  he 
Wefoily  states,  stands  upon  authority  very  dififerent  from  that  of 
t«ditiona  which  can  he  traced  to  no  source  that  is  entitled  to 
lIMter  credit  than  that  of  the  last  narrator.  The  anxious  acen- 
JlCjof  the  writer  to  show  hia  authorities,  and  also  those  whichhis 
lessor  Are  the  Priest  followed,  is  ia  a  good  spirit,  and  proves 
■»t  hia  facta  were  not  adopted  without  discrimination.  Is  tbere 
tHj  of  our  own  ancient  chroniclers  who  quotes  hia  authorities  and 

ins  of  information  so  ansiously  as  these  Icelandic  chroniclers 
■tre  done  ? 

be  regretted  that  the  learned  Society  has  not  given, 
fcig  with  this  Saga,  its  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  period 
*"hich  the  author  lived.  It  is  evident  that  Snorro  Sturleson 
M  used  this  more  ancient  Saga,  both  in  his  preface  to  thu 
ftunskringla  and  in  hia  St  Olaf's  Saga;  but  it  wouid  have  been 
■tisfiiclory  to  the  curious  to  have  known  if  ail  the  facta  coincide, 
#  if  not,  whether  Snorro  had  founded  his  account  on  any  other 
■aioscripts  now  lost;  whether  the  work  or  works  of  Are  the 
raBt  are  extant,  or  were  so  in  Snorro's  time ;  and  above  all, 
mny  be  the  distinct  value  as  authorities,  of  these  kuads  of 
n  Scalds,  which  this  author,  for  the  reasons  given  in  his  preface, 
^efa  to  the  prose  narrations,  and  which  are  the  avowed  foimd- 
*i>a  of  all  the  historical  Saga.     Are  these  kuads  mere  ballads  or 

—  upon  unconnected  events  and  battles?  Is  all  between 
™*e  beads  or  outlines  of  a  history  filled  in  by  a  writer  according 
•bis  own  ideas  of  what  may  have  been  said  or  done  at  the  time? 
•*'  years  ia  a  period  which  seems  sufficient  to  extinguish  all 
HBilar  tradition  in  Orkney  and  Zetland  as  matter  of  historical 

I  S53,  began  to  reiga  863.  died  93G.     St. 
';  his  grandfather  Gnddrod;  hia  great- 
«ldftrter,BiornSla:rke;  his  great-great -Erandfaf  her  was  Harold  HarEu^re; 

I  Bt.  (Nnv  vas  bom  snno  995,  onljr  S9  years  after  the  death  of  bis  great 
piilor  Harfoagre.  A  cantemporary  of  SL  Otat  vas  Clierefore  a  credible 
Ke  of  iaformalioD  for  all  ihe  events  of  HBrfaagre's  reiga,  such  as  the  coa- 

II  of  Normand J  by  Rolf  Gangr,  the  coloaisation  of  lce\aiii,  fto. 
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faith  for  even  important  facts.  How  can  small  facts  of  no  import* 
ance,  but  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society,  be  depended  upon?. 
Are  the  manners  and  customs  which  he  paints  with  such  liydj 
touches  those  of  the  age  he  writes  of,  or  those  of  the  time  hOi 
lives  in  ? 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  I  have  only  my  own  ignorance  t» 
regret,  and  that  these  important  points  have  been  fully  discussed 
by  some  of  the  learned  men  in  Denmark  who  have  investigated 
the  Saga  of  the  North.  Some  of  those,  however,  who  have  studiei 
the  ancient  Icelandic,  and  have  given  the  world  ta^anslations  of 
Saga  and  historical  chronicles  into  modem  languages,  have  eft* 
dently  been  led  by  a  false  taste  for  effect  to  deviate  totally  fna 
the  truth  of  expression  of  the  original  author,  and  have  givei 
translations  so  obviously  and  ridiculously  absurd,  that  the  ft* 
reigner  may  justly  doubt  whether  the  same  spirit  has  not  moie 
or  less  infected  the  whole  of  th^  Saga  literature,  and  bistorieili 
accuracy  been  much  less  attended  to  than  poetical  merit.  la  tls 
translation,  for  instance,  of  a  kuad  or  song  of  Eivind  ScaUi* 
Spilder  in  Olav  Tryggvesen's  Saga,  what  shall  the  stranger  sq^ 
to  such  a  phrase  as  this  —  *'  Then  Hugaf  of  Sonderleed  and  hil 
Hottentots,^  &c.  ?  Or  in  the  Gillunge  Saga,  to  find  Ingrid  up* 
braiding  King  Inge,  and  calling  him  "  King  LiUeputf*  Or  V^ 
find  in  St.  Olafs  Saga,  in  the  account  of  There  Hund's  voyage  ta 
Byermeland,  that  although  they  (the  vessels)  were  seldom  togethefi 
they  always  had  each  other  in  their  spy-glasses  f  The  translatioi 
of  Snorro  Sturleson  into  the  modern  Norse  or  Danish  from  tte 
Icelandic,  by  N.  J.  S.  Grundtvig,  priest,  published  in  Copenbageit 
1822,  contains  the  above  absurdities;  and  where  the  translation (£ 
a  work  of  the  twelfth  century  is  in  tbe  present  times  of  so  loose 
and  inaccurate  a  spirit,  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  a  spirit 
of  close  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  historical  value  of  tli^ 
Saga  has  been  generally  diffused  among  Icelandic  scholars? 

The  exploits  of  the  :ivandering  heroes  of  Norway,  who  set  omk 
with  a  few  ships  and  conquered  kingdoms  in  the  finest  parts  oT 
Europe  for  their  posterity,  seize  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
of  modern  history,  and  make  him  desirous  to  see  the  motbtf, 
country  of  such  men,  —  to  see  their  descendants,  —  to  see  ite 
places  where  they  lived,  the  harbours  they  sailed  from;  an^ 
should  no  works  of  man  remain  from  their  days,  the  rocks  at  leatf 

J  biUd  mi  riyers  which  they  had  looked  upon, 
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1T8  been  led  into  this  long  account  of  the  Sago,  portly  from 
laving  bad  no  other  reading  for  some  montbs  within  reacb,  partly 
from  being  here  in  tbe  midst  of  the  old  bietoric  ground  of  Norway. 
It  ViB  at  Dronthiem  tbat  all  tbe  great  events  of  tbe  early  ages 
were  acted.  Ilarfaagro  and  his  successors  lived  in  tbe  district 
uwtli  of  tbe  Dovra  Fjelde,  which  was  then  conaidered  tbe  moat 
inportant  part  of  tbe  kingdom.  It  was  through  this  valley  and 
Indal  tbat  Saint  Olnf  penetrated.  Stikklestadt  is  near;  and  Olver 
Hgge,  the  brave  ndalman,  who  collected  and  led  hia  neigbbours  to 
pn  battle  on  tbat  field  to  tbe  tyrant,  and  who  ought  to  be  con- 
ridered  by  tbe  Norwegians  as  the  true  tutelary  saint  of  Norway, 
lited  on  the  farm  of  Egge,  near  Steenkjier.  Tbe  estate  ia  now, 
nFttr  800  years,  still  probably  of  the  same  size  as  it  was  when 
ftver  possessed  it,  notwithstanding  the  auppoaed  elfects  of  the  law 
of  partition.  It  is  still  one  of  tlie  most  considerable  of  the  ndal 
MttlM  in  the  diatrict,  keeping  forty  bead  of  cattle,  with  horses, 
Hops,  and  pasturage  in  proportion ;  and  from  its  situation  on  a 
pmnt  of  land  extending  into  the  Fiord,  it  has  apparently  never 
Wnprehended  more  land  as  one  estate  than  now,  although  it  may 
during  sQch  a  long  period  have  been  often  divided  and  parcelled 
But  among  children,  and  again  reunited  by  inheritance  and  odels- 
iMm  ret  into  one  branch  of  the  family. 

The  Saga,  nlthougb  composed  by  natives  of  Iceland,  are  pro- 
pniy  Norwegian  literature.  The  events,  persons,  manners,  lan- 
EUge,  belong  to  Norway ;  and  they  are  productions  which,  like 
feworiiS  of  Homer,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Scott,  are  strongly 
Imped  with  nationality  of  character  and  incident. 

^roiQ  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Snorro  Sturleson 
"Unshed — and  be  was  a  native  of  Iceland  —  down  to  the  present 
wji  Norwegian  literature  is  almost  a  blank.  Holberg,  a  native  of 
aorray,  produced  about  the  beginning  of  last  century  a  great 
■"Uy  clever  dramatic  pieces.  His  Erasmus  Montanus,  Henry  and 
'ETnille,  and  many  others  of  bis  comedies,  would  probably  act 
•fll  on  our  stage.  His  "World  below  Ground  has  long  been  a  fa- 
Wnrite  book  with  English  schoolboys.  Hia  Peder  Faurs  is  a 
•"niic  poem,  —  the  adventures  of  a  shopkeeper  on  bis  voyage  to 
ulenburgh  to  aee  his  feste  moe  or  betrothed  sweetheart ;  and  is  as 
*ilty  as  an  ingenious  parody  of  Homer  or  Virgil  with  all  tbe  ma- 
(iiiaery  of  gods  and  goddesses  humorously  applied  can  be.  In  tbe 
Wer  departments  of  literature,  such  as  the  antic^viMiMi  a.wi  W 
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tical,  there  have  been  writers  of  merit.  It  is  evident,  h<n 
that  no  great  literary  eflbrt  has  ever  been  made  in  Norway, 
possible  that  the  state  of  society  is  not  favourable  to  great  i 
exertion.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it ;  and  inteU 
labour  seems  to  follow  the  same  law  as  bodily  labour — 
people  are  very  much  at  their  ease^  not  urged  by  want  n 
ambition,  they  will  make  no  violent  exertion.  They  will  n 
build  pyramids  nor  vrrite  Iliads. 

Midgrunden  Gaard,  September. — The  road  from  the  Dtob 
Fiord  across  the  Fjelde  to  the  Bothnian  G-ulf  was  finishe 
summer.  It  was  opened  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  importai 
the  King,  who  took  this  route  in  visiting  his  kingdom  of  N( 
The  work  is  executed  on  the  Norwegian  side  of  the  Fjeld 
perfectly,  and  may  be  compared  to  our  parliamentary  roads 
Highlands. 

This  road  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any  for  the  m 
defence  of  Norway,  whether  considered  as  a  country  by  its 
as  united  in  common  defensive  measures  with  Sweden.  It 
key  to  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde.  It  is 
the  east  alone,  from  Eussia,  that  Sweden  and  Norway  cat 
have  to  oppose  an  army  by  land.  In  the  event  of  an  < 
crossing  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  it  is  from  some  military  positioi 
nected  with  this  road,  covering  the  cultivated  country  in  it 
upon  the  Dronthiem  Fiord,  from  which  it  would  draw  its  su 
that  both  countries  would  have  to  be  defended.  The  ii 
could  not  advance  along  the  coast  towards  the  capital  of  Si 
with  a  Norwegian  corps  upon  his  flank  and  rear,  and  drawi 
supplies  by  this  road  from  a  country  abounding  in  men,  1 
food,  and  the  means  of  conveyance  by  sea  or  land.  But  to 
of  a  Norwegian  corps  being  moveable,  some  strong  place  o 
line,  in  advance  perhaps  of  the  pass  of  Indal,  would  appe 
cessary ;  otherwise  it  could  scarcely  advance  above  a  day  ( 
beyond  Suul,  without  endangering  its  own  communication 
the  country  whence  its  supplies  must  come.  It  could  only 
that  country,  but  could  not  act  on  the  offensive. 

By  this  same  line  of  road  King  Olaf  came  from  Russia 

Norway  with  that  force  which  the  bonder  defeated  at  Stikkle 

and  since  that  period  the  Fjelde  has  been  crossed  on  this  li 

on  some  one  parallel  to' it,  and  the  north  of  Norway,  that  ; 

country  immedi&telj  north  of  Dronthiem,  has  been  entered 
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mj,  at  five  different  times.  It  appears  extraordinary,  that,  with 
oeh  obvious  reasons  for  establishing  some  strong  point,  or  at  least 
ife  dep6t,  on  what  must  be  the  basis  line  of  any  militorj  opera- 
ion,  offensive  or  defensive,  in  which  Norway  can  possibly  ever 
STB  to  act,  the  attention  of  the  country  seems  entirely  directed  to 
16  fortifying  of  a  rock  opposite  to  Dronthiem,  which  does  not 
rotect  the  town,  and  will  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  dozen 
'  two  of  ships  it  might  possibly  cover  in  the  bay,  and  to  the  esta- 
ishing  a  naval  dep6t  in  Christiania  Fiord.  It  is  not  from  the 
a  that  Norway  has  to  dread  an  enemy. 

It  is  probable  that  this  wise  old  monarch  did  not  come  over  the 
elde  merely  to  dine  with  the  citizens  of  Dronthiem ;  but  to  take 
Diilitary  view  of  his  territories. 

The  whole  population  was  up  and  out  on  foot  or  on  horseback  to 
iet  the  King.  The  enthusiasm  was  universal ;  and  Carl  Johan's 
nt  to  Norway  may  well  be  compared  to  the  visit  of  Greorge  IV. 
Scotland.  It  was  in  better  taste,  both  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
d  of  the  people.  The  King  came  over  the  frontiers  without 
litary  escort  or  guard,  and  with  the  most  simple  attendance  and 
inne.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  little  too  much  pretence  and 
wnpt  at  show.  All  were  to  appear  what  they  really  were  not, — 
ghlanders,  or  archers,  or  private  well-dressed  gentlemen ;  and 
M>rge  lY.,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  little  sly  wit,  told  the  good 
tzens  of  Edinburgh  that  he  thought  he  had  come  into  a  nation  of 
atlemen,  and  the  good  folks  swallowed  the  delicate  irony  of  the 
nark  without  feeling  its  point.  The  King  saw  only  the  gentle- 
n  of  the  nation,  and  saw  them  only  in  masquerade.  In  Carl 
ban's  visit  to  Norway  every  thing  was  on  a  more  natural,  and 
niefore  more  honourable,  footing  for  the  national  character, 
lere  was  no  unreal  representation ;  no  false  exhibition  ;  no 
ryers  dressed  like  Highlanders,  or  tradesmen  in  bag- wigs  and 
ords.  The  bonder  came  out  on  their  best  horses  and  in  their 
nday  clothes  to  escort  the  King  from  station  to  station ;  and 
jre  was  not  besides  even  a  single  dragoon.  Their  wives  and 
Idren  lined  the  roads,  and  erected  numerous  triumphal  arches  of 
branches  of  great  simplicity  and  good  taste ;  and  of  more  effect, 
m  being  the  thought  and  work  of  the  moment.  The  Sovereign, 
his  part,  walked  out  among  them  without  military  attendance 
suite,  but  a  few  civil  functionaries ;  shook  hands  with  them ; 
rged  them  in  broken  Norse  "  to  make  room  for  l\ie\.t  cAi^.  l^xX^axr 
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when  they  pressed  in  upon  him  too  closely ;  and  really  appeared,  anj 
was,  a  father  walking  among  an  affectionate,  kind-hearted  people. 
How  different  all  this  from  the  puppet-show  at  Holyrood  Houael 
The  reality  of  every  thing,  the  total  absence  of  pretence  and 
attempt  at  effect,  was  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
of  its  sovereign. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  this  monarch  at  Stikkk' 
stadt !  He  came  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  field  of 
battle.  He  stood  on  the  very  spot  on  which,  on  the  same  hpor  U 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  —  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  31st  August  —  eight  hundred  and  five  years  before,  King  M 
was  slain  by  his  subjects.  He  stood  on  the  little  eminence^ 
surrounded  by  the  descendants  of  the  very  peasants  who  foo^. 
and  vanquished  that  prince :  their  priest,  aged  eighty-two,  who 
has  consequently  lived  through  more  than  one  tenth  of  this  ia« 
mense  interval  of  time,  gave  the  King  his  blessing  on  this  very 
spot:  In  human  existence  there  have  been  few  such  momenta, 
The  King  was  sensible  of  it,  and  with  peculiar  good  taste  weal 
first  to  the  mansion  of  the  old  priest,  and  exchanged  his  traveliiif 
dress  for  a  suit  of  uniform,  —  probably  an  old  and  favourite  oofl^ 
—  and  then  repaired  to  the  spot  where  a  monarch  fell,  who,  in  iha^ 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  not  unlike  himself  in  talent  and 
character. 

The  King  appeared  to  have  more  knowledge  of  historical  loca^ 
ities  than  many  of  his  subjects.  At  Dronthiem,  on  the  day  b^oM 
his  departure,  he  went  to  visit  the  fortifications  of  the  little  island 
Munkholm ;  and  before  reaching  the  custom-house  where  tha 
barge  was  in  waiting,  he  stopped  the  coach,  got  out,  and  walked 
with  his  hat  off  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  There  are  probablf 
not  a  dozen  persons  in  Dronthiem  who  understood  the  reason.  B 
was  sacred  ground  for  a  king.  The  Orething  at  which  the  peopfa 
of  this  part  of  Norway  assembled,  and  at  which  above  twenty  king! 
have  been  proposed,  accepted  by  the  Thing,  and  proclaimed,  wa% 
according  to  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  held  on  this  spot. 

The  visit  of  Carl  Johan  to  Norway  furnishes  to  reflecting  peraool 

a  strong  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  constitutional  over  tha 

legitimate  principle,  as  a  stable  basis  for  regal  government    Tlit 

legitimate  monarchs  of  Europe  were  assembled  at  Kalisch,  witk 

armies  to  escort  them  tta:oug\i  tYidt  oviiv  ^Qm\TC\Q\i^.   T\ifc  Fteoek 

monarch,  firishing  to  reign  on  \egvWm«Xe  ^tmci^^V.^,  ^-ajKoa^Ns^^^ 
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King  in  his  carriage  but  between  two  squadrons  of  dragoona. 
monarch  was  at  that  very  time,  as  if  the  contrast  had  been 
tended  by  Providence  fov  the  instruction  of  inaukind,  walking  ia 
towns,  and  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  without 
iard^  without  military  attendance  but  what  the  people  furnished, 
Bd  enjoying  in  his  old  age,  without  the  parade  of  a  court  train, 
>e  spontaneous  etfasions  of  their  loyalty. 

Tet  Carl  Johan  never  sacrificed  a  royal  prerogative  in  order  to 
ib  popularity.  The  mistake  of  his  reign,  perhaps,  as  to  this 
Mtry,  has  been  that  for  a  aeries  of  years  he  viewed  it,  like  his 
tedish  ministers,  as  one  which  ought  to  be  governed  on  the 
Be  principles  with  Sweden,  A.  stranger  to  the  language,  and 
islbly,  like  almost  all  men  of  his  time  of  life  who  have  been 
fl  ill  the  European  ideas  of  fifty  years  back,  to  the  principle 
constitutional  government,  and  surrounded  by  a  nobility  who 
aaidered  their  own  and  a  few  others  of  the  higher  cloaaea  of  the 
■onstituting  alone  a  nation,  and  with  no  choice  of 
but  from  among  these  classes,  it  is  only  wonderful  with 
it  tact  and  judgment  he  always  seized  the  right  view,  amid 
I  errors  and  wild  attempts  to  alter  the  Norwegian  constitution, 
en  such  questions  were  brought  fairly  before  him.  It  was  this 
te  of  mind  and  prudence,  always  exerted  when  he  acted  on  his 
ii  judgment,  and  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  their  rasli ' 
i  often  ill-digested  proposals,  which  developed  so  strongly  in 
I  nation  that  ground-principle  of  all  constitutional  monarchies, 
IhU  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  his  ministers  are  responsible 
■U  the  acts  of  the  government.  It  is  so  perfectly  developed 
this  country,  that  the  contidence  of  the  nation  in  the  good 
ie  and  judgment  of  their  sovereign,  and  their  iittachment  and 
»lty,  were  never  for  a  moment  shaken,  even  while  their  Stor- 
Bg  was  unanimously  rejecting  proposals  from  the  cabinet  for 
most  alarming  alterations  in  their  constitution.  The  wrong 
!  ascribed  to  the  minister,  the  good  to  the  king.  His  reign 
%B  moral  triumph  of  the  constitutional  over  the  leg:ilimata 

Ivjfust  25. — Oa  Monday  the  20th  of  August,  the  electors  of 
parish  met  in  the  parish  church  to  choose  their  Volgamiend, 
election-men ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  these  Valgsmiend 
S  at  Steenkjajr  ns  a  centrical  point  for  all  the  Valgsmtend  of 
different  parishes  of  the  amt  or  county,  in  number  thicty-one. 
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to  choose  the  representatives  to  the  Storthing.  The  minister  mi 
the  foged  each  keep  a  list  of  electors ;  as  age  as  well  as  propolf 
enter  into  the  qualification. 

It  is  far  beyond  my  competency  to  give  an  opinion  whether  tbk 
middle  wheel  of  election-men  is  or  is  not  good  in  a  representatife 
system.  One  hundred  electors  or  under,  at  the  election  n|Mtui( 
choose  one,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  two, 
The  number  of  election-men  depends  therefore  on  the  nftMutd 
electors  who  choose  to  meet ;  but  in  case  of  sickness,  wrilUh  votai 
are  taken.  We  had  270  electors,  and  therefore  send  three  cleetioir 
men.  A  very  great  number  of  qualified  voters  did  not  iiieet»  ^ 
the  hay  crop  was  not  all  carried  in.  From  what  I  see  in  the  iie«i» 
papers,  one-fourth  at  least  of  the  qualified  voters  over  all  Noniif 
did  not  attend.  There  is  a  danger,  therefore,  in  the  working  flf 
this  middle  wheel,  that  it  may  deaden  the  interest  in  public  aSaan 
from  the  want  of  direct  communication  between  the  representatiTB 
and  constituent.  To  travel  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  a  bare 
of  public  duty,  perhaps  at  a  busy  season,  and  without  the 
ranee  even  of  adding  one  election-man  to  the  number,  for  101 
voters  would  send  as  many  as  199,  is  too  much  perhaps  to  ezjMl 
from  public  spirit.  Yet  it  is  an  effectual  preventive  of  bribeij 
and  undue  influence  in  any  shape.  The  election -men  meet  in  toi 
days.  It  can  only  then  be  known  how  many  representatives  tbcf 
can  elect ;  for  that  depends  upon  their  own  numbers. 

September, — The  distillation  of  spirits  from  potatoes  is  a  pio* 
cess  so  simple,  and  the  manufacture  is  so  general  and  so  importiBft 
in  Norway,  where  grain  cannot  be  spared  for  that  purpose,  that  I 
was  anxious  to  obtain  more  exact  information  about  it  than  I  got 
at  Dronthiem.     In  regular  distilleries  the  saving  of  labour  and  d 
fuel,  and  the  greater  scale  of  operation,   require  arrangement^ 
vessels,  and  machinery  which  are   not  necessary  in  the  hooao* 
keeping  of  the   common   bonde,  who   only  distils   his  own  fev 
barrels,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  spirits  used  in  the  coun- 
try is  thus  made.     The  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  operationi 
in  a  regular  distillery  are  no  doubt  more  economical ;  but  the  meet 
simple  mode  of  operating  on  so  bulky  a  material  is  the  most  in- 
teresting, because  the  potatoes  are  in  every  cottage ;  but  it  is  onlj 
in  this  country  that  in  every  household  they  are  converted  into  i 
valuable  product  without  much  machinery  or  trouble.     It  is  par 
of  the  women's  work,  like  cheese-making  or  brewiug ;  and  is  car 
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on  once  a  week  or  fortnight  on  every  gaard,  for  the  sake  of 
ash  and  refuse  to  the  cattle,  as  well  as  of  the  spirits, 
ere  is  no  choice  of  the  potatoes.  Those  produced  in  dry  soils 
ipposed  to  yield  most  spirit ;  but  nothing  is  ascertained,  ex- 
iiat  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  quantity  which 
yea  produce.  They  are  first  taken  to  the  pump,  well  washed 
Drubbed  with  the  besom,  and  when  quite  clean  and  free  from 
are  put  into  a  barrel  to  be  steamed.  This  barrel  may  be  of 
Ize,  and  should  have  iron  hoops,  and  an  opening  in  the  head 
ntting  in  the  potatoes^  with  a  little  door  on  the  side  at  its 
n  for  taking  them  out.  The  bottom  is  bored  full  of  holes  to 
It  the  water,  and  the  barrel  is  sometimes  set  upon  a  stand 
rollers  for  the  convenience  of  moving  it  about.  When  the 
les  are  put  in,  and  the  door  below  fastened,  the  steam  is 
ht  into  the  barrel  by  a  metal  pipe  from  a  kettle  or  still  of 
g  water.  The  pipe  comes  from  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  vessel 
ich  the  water  is  boiling  into  the  side  of  the  barrel,  close  to 
ttom,  and  its  mouth  has  a  little  grating  to  prevent  its  being 
d  by  the  potatoes  falling  into  it.  The  steam,  when  the  water 
to  boil^  penetrates  the  potatoes ;  and  in  this  process  a  great 
>f  water  runs  out  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
.  A  kettle  which  will  hold  one  barrel  full  of  water  is  suf- 
ly  large  to  steam  six  barrels  of  potatoes;  but  as  boiling 
is  required  in  the  process  afterwards,  it  is  a  saving  of  labour 
uel  to  have  a  vessel  holding  five  barrels  of  water.  The 
ing  takes  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  they  know  when  it  is 
h  by  taking  out  one  of  the  largest  potatoes  and  eating  it. 
iling  in  steam  instead  of  water,  the  potatoes  have  a  better 
r ;  and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  and  fuel.  When  our 
distillers  in  Scotland  attempted  to  make  whiskey  of  potatoes, 
boiled  them ;  but  never  could  get  rid  of  the  potato  taste  in 
)irits,  which  boiling  alone  does  not  take  away.  In  the  most 
i  process,  the  potatoes  are  put  into  a  basket  with  a^tight  lid, 
>  a  barrel  with  holes  in  the  bottom  and  fitted  close  upon  the 
the  pot  or  kettle  of  boiling  water,  so  that  all  the  steam  must 
ough. 

i  most  profitable  way  of  distilling  potatoes  is  with  a  mixture 
shed  wheat  and  malt,  or,  instead  of  wheat,  rye  or  any  otk^x 

The  best  proportions  are  these  :  —  To  six\ifta^e^\i?aT^% 
itoeB^  weighing  seventy-eight  stones  of  sixteen  i^oun^a  ^a.^> 
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nine  and  a  half  stones  of  wheat  or  other  corn,  and  five  of  maltfroil 
bear  or  big.     If  more  of  any  of  the  parts  be  taken,  the  wort  or 
liquor  to  be  distilled  is  too  heavj,  and  is  apt  to  burn  or  singe  in 
the  still.     Bj  this  proportion  the  smallest  distilling,  as  a  barrel  or 
half  a  barrel  at  a  time,  is  regulated.     The  crushed  grain  and  mih 
are  first  mixed  in  about  120  quarts  of  water  heated  to  ^of 
Reaumur  or  144^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  no  higher.     The  potatoei 
being  perfectly  steamed,  are  crushed  between  two  rollers,  and  il 
they  leave  the  rollers  are  shovelled  into  the  vat  in  which  the  £9^ 
mentation  is  to  take  place.     For  small  quantities,  rollers  are  soft 
necessary.    A  pestle,  or  a  man  with  wooden  shoes,  crushes  tbett 
under  his  feet  in  the  vat,  and  thb  more  they  are  reduced  to  a  pull 
the  better.     Boiling  water,  to  the  extent  of  about  450  quarter  it] 
then  poured  into  the  vat,  and  is  cooled  down  with  cold  water  Hj 
20°  Reaumur,  or  77°  Fahrenheit,  at  which  the  mash  of  wheat  tai] 
malt  is  added  to  it ;  the  vat  is  then  immediately  covered  up 
tightly  as  possible,   and  left  to  ferment.     A  vat  for  the 
quantity  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  fourteen  or  fifteen  barrel  { 
besides  room  for  the  liquor  to  ferment  without  running  ova*}  i 
the  potatoes  ferment  with  great  violence  with  or  without  the  M 
dition  of  yeast.     A  still  for  this  quantity  should  be  large  enoa^j 
to  hold  about  six  barrels.     There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  until  tli 
liquor  is  quite  clear  before  taking  it  from  the  fermenting  vat  to  ill 
still,  as  much  of  the  spirit  would  be  lost  by  evaporation :  the  nbj 
is,  to  divide  the  scum  of  seeds  and  froth  upon  its  surface;  audi 
the  scum  does  not  run  together  of  itself,  nor  the  opening  close 
air  bubbles  from  below,  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  there  is 
of  spirit  by  delay.     The  distilling  process  is  the  same  as  from 
liquors ;  and  it  is  sometimes  distilled  twice,  and  flavoured 
anise.     The  exact  produce  from  a  given  quantity  of  potatoes  is  i 
easily  ascertained,  because  the  quantity  of  the  spirit  depends  on : 
strength,  which  is  not  measured  by  our  scale  or  instruments, 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  grain  above  mentioned  have  been 
mated  to  give  160  to  190  quarts  of  our  measure  of  a  spirit  of  i 
degrees  of  strength ;  but  I  do  not  understand  the  unit  from 
this  measure  of  the  strength  proceeds,  or  its  proportion  to  our 
Judging  by  that  common  instrument,  the  mouth,  I  find  a  sM 
£erjr  spirit,  with  no  disagreeable  taste  or  smell,  produced  by  ■ 
neighbour  at  the  rate  of  ftfte^n.  ^^oXa,  ^\i\c\v  vrould  be  somewk 
above  eighteen  quarts  EngWsVi,  iiom  Wift  Xi'Ktx^  ^il  \!^\»Xwa\U 
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potaloea  and   grn'm  are  good,  I  understand  tliis  is  the  or- 

Jiiary  produce.     The  vulue  given  to  a  potatoc  ci-op  by  distiilation 

fcnoi  easily  ascertained.     Besides  tiie  quantity  and  value  of  the 

there  ia  that  of  the  wash  or  refuse  for  the  cattle,  which  is 

Keidered  better  for  them  than  the  potatoes  would  have  been  in 

rj  other  shape :  the  value  of  the  corn  and  malt  is  also  to  be 

d.     The  best  judgment  of  it  may  be  gatliered  from  the 

Iwe  which  distillers  give  for  potatctes  under  ordinary  circum- 

ixs.    Tiiis  is  a  dollar  per  barrel,  which  is  about  three  per  cent. 

than  half  an  imperial  quarter ;  a  high  price  to  bo  paid  at  the 

—-.ler's  door,  and  which  gives  a  real  value  to  the  land  from  a  pro-    ' 

net  which  had  formerly  been  merely  cultivated  for  family  use, 

'  without  the  advantage  of  the  manure  produced  by  feeding  the 

1  stock  on  the  wast«. 

Borway  in  tlie  year  IS25  had  a  population  of  967,959  per- 

IB.    By  the  census  of  1835  the  numbers  are  1,098,291,  being 

lincrease  in  these  ten  years  of  130,3ii2.     In  the  towns  there 

m  in  1825  a  population  of  112,778,  and  in  1835  of  125,139, 

liag  an  increase  of  12,3C1.     In  the  country  in   1625  the  po- 

lluion  was  855,181,  and  in  1835,  973,152,  being  an  increase  of 

17,971. 

'^e  town  population  is  contained  in  thirty-eight  places,  only 
«  of  which  esceed  3000  inhabitants,   and  only  two    reach 
^OOO;  and  in  all,  escepting  perhaps  Bergen,  a  considerable  pro- 
of the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  raising  a  part 
lleast  of  what  they  consume.     The  great  increase  therefore  has 
'dediy  been  in  the  agricultural  population.     No  manufacture 
risen  during  these  ten  years  to  he  exchanged  for  food  with. 
r  countries.     The  wood  trade,  which  is  the  staple  one,  and 
lerly  gave  employment  to  a  great  population,  has  been  in  a 
Wj  depressed  state.     The  increase  has  evidently  been  from  the 
iter  quantity  of  food  raised  from  the  soil  of  the  country  by 
ng  in  new  lands  or  improving  the  old.     The  admitted  advance 
llhe  people  within  these  ten  yesrs  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ne- 
'  «  and  luxuries  of  hfe,  taken  together  with  this  ascertained 
J  of  their  numbers,  shows  a  very  remarkable  progress  of  the 
Untr^  under  its  own  legislation.     The  gradual  reduction  of  the 
ea,  and  especially  of  that  worst  of  all,  the  embodying  almost  all 
able  agricultural  populntion  to  be  exercised  as  militia  during  e. 
It  portion  of  the  short  season  which  the  climate  iidm\.5,  dlNit^^^ 
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applied  to  the  clearing  and  preparing  new  land,  may  he  one  of  fltf 
great  steps  by  which  this  progress  has  been  made.  The  groateai^ 
however^  has  undoubtedly  been  the  free  use  of  his  agricnltnnl.j 
produce  enjoyed  by  the;farmer  in  malting,  distilling,  and  in  ereij' 
way  he  pleases.  The  distilling  of  all  the  potatoes  that  cante; 
spared  from  family  use,  has  spread  universally  the  improvenMif  j 
that  comes  nearest  to  extensive  turnip  husbandry  of  which  the 
mate  admits.  There  is  the  evil,  no  doubt,  of  drunkenness 
more  within  the  power  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  but- a 
morality,  however,  which  a  government  has  to  enforce  by  k« 
the  keys  of  the  cellar ;  nor  can  I  admit  that  the  common  people  i 
more  addicted  to  drunkenness  in  Norway  than  in  Scotland, 
use  more  spirits  undoubtedly,  but  they  spread  it  over  a 
portion  of  time.  If  their  two  glasses  of  raw  spirits  daily,  whidii 
perhaps  the  average  consumption  of  each  of  the  labouring 
were  taken  all  at  once,  or  in  two  evenings  of  the  week,  they 
lose  two  or  perhaps  four  days  of  that  week,  from  the  efTects  of  ( 
cess  ;  but  divided  as  they  generally  are  in  fourteen  portions  atil 
tervals  of  twelve  hours,  it  is  the  physician  rather  than  the  m< 
who  can  speak  to  the  effects.  The  ordinary  observer  can 
remark  that  in  spite  of  this  poison  they  are  a  very  athletic,  healtiflj 
looking  set  of  men,  carrying  the  bloom  of  youthful  complexions 
a  much  later  period  of  life  than  other  nations ;  they  have 
ticularly  well-made  limbs,  in  which  respect  the  English  peasant  i 
often  deficient,  and  their  children  are  uncommonly  and  si 
fine-looking  little  creatures.  The  ordinary  observer  in 
country  will  be  very  apt,  in  balancing  the  good  against  the  evil, 
class  the  legislating  for  morality  by  distillery  laws,  or  by  any 
means  than  the  difi'usion  of  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
the  penal  laws  against  fornication  or  Sabbath-breaking.  Bi 
painting  and  gilding  a  plank  which  we  know  has  the  dry-rot  in 
heart ;  and  yet,  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  and  even  Provide 
that  all  is  sound  because  it  is  made  to  look  so;  There  is  a  litd^j 
confusion  in  the  religion  and  morality  of  many  excellent 
highly  gifted  men  when  they  attempt  to  support  them  by  Acts' 
Parliament  instead  of  the  only  sound  foundation,  the  instruction 
the  people.  It  is  the  mere  outward  semblance  of  morality  and  rfr*l 
Jlj^jon  thejr  obtain  when  they  succeed  best,  and  that  is  surely  noil 
the  object  at  which  they  aim.  I 

The  increase  of  population  ml5oT'svay,e,oTkTi^^i\ft\^^\\.^^^«&^' 
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wilh  a  proportional  increase  of  property  by  improved  liua- 
kuidry,  and  a  Talue  being  given  to  its  products  by  new  employ- 
lMiitg,ia  a  striking  proof  that  population  and  property,  if  tbe  Intter 
lediatributed  through  tbe  social  body  on  the  natural  principle. 
Ml  mutually  act  upon  and  check  each  otber.  The  increaae  of 
iinnbers,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  legiB- 
iftire,  WBB  extremely  alow,  berause  the  increaae  of  their  property 
tM  slow  ;  it  is  now  much  more  rapid,  hecause  the  state  of  property 
■inita  of  it.  The  diminution  of  taxes,  and  the  distillation  of  the 
Jrodncts  of  husbandry  which  were  formerly  of  little  value,  while 
ftetpirita  bad  to  be  purchased  from  other  countries,  are  visible 
tojons  to  the  mass  of  property  gained  within  these  ten  years, 
iA  producing  an  addition  of  population.  It  is  not  an  increase 
ifled  into  existence  by  any  temporary  advance  of  wages  in  cotton- 
lung,  or  otlier  manufaetures  ;  but  the  property  which  ia  to 
ist  the  population  being  increased,  the  population  has   fol- 

_  TTie  progress  of  those  tastes  and  habits  which  belong  to  pro- 

irij,  tending  to  keep  population  within  tbe  bounds  of  what  can 

comfortably  subsisted,  and  without  which  the  increase  of  sub- 

lenoe  would  tend  to  evil  rather  than  good,  has  evidently  kept  its 

•~i  pace.     The  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  such  as  coffee, 

jo,  sugar,  the  gradual  taste  for  finer  cloth,  for  better  stone-ware, 

BDch  household  articles,  and  tlie  increasing  demand  for  mental 

Inisement,  prove  that  the  habits  which  check  undue  increase  of 

Illation  are  keeping  pace  with  that  ea^e  of  subsistence  which 

Wld  otherwise  produce  it.     Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a 

^wspaper  published  in  Norway,  excepting  for  advertisements  of 

flteor  of  the  ofBcial  notices  from  government.     Now  there  is  not 

^_  town  which  has  not  several  periodical  papers;  and  news,  es- 

tdally  of  the  domestic  occurrences  and  affairs,  is  one  of  the  wants 

rthe  people. 

*^  Oelober.  —  The  population  of  Norway,  with  reference  to  their 

^Mns  of  living  and  employments,  may  be  divided  into  three  dja- 

Kt  clasBes.     The  seafaring  peasantry  occupy  the  islands,  the  en- 

'  1  proTincea  of  Norland  and  Finmark,  and  the  coast  side  of  all 

I'^ords,  even  a  hundred  miles  up  from  the  main  ocean.     These 

ind-sitters,  as  they  are  called,  have  small  farms,  held  generally 

life-rent  for  their  own  and  their  widows'  lives,  and  sufficient  to 

a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and  to  jlelA  ^nXsAt*,'*  wA.^ 
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little  com  in  favourable  situations.    Their  subsistence,  howev^^ 
depends  upon  their  fishing. 

The  great  scene  of  Norwegian  fishery  is  in  the  Laffoden  islanda. 
In  the  beginning  of  February  the  fish  set  in  from  the  ocean,  anj 
occupy  the  banks  in  West  Fiord,  which  is  that  tract  of  sea  coift- 
prehended  between  the  chain  of  islands  and  the  main  land.  Tbeae 
banks  are  from  three  to  ten  miles  out  in  the  Fiord,  and  at  a  depth 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms.  Shelter  from  the  fury  of  tliA 
main  ocean,  possibly  also  some  special  circumstances  in  the  tea- 
perature,  or  in  the  food  afforded  on  these  banks,  bring  the  cod  u^ 
such  crowds  together  to  deposit  their  spawn,  that  it  is  said  a  deqn 
sea  lead  is  often  interrupted  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  throngi  < 
these  fish  hills,  as  they  are  called.  From  North  Cape  to  BergeHi 
all  the  fishermen  who  have  the  means,  assemble  in  the  month  cf 
January  at  the  different  stations.  The  fish  are  caught  in  nets  tai 
on  long  lines.  Nets  are  becoming  more  in  use  every  season,  ii 
outfit  for  this  fishing  consists  of  two  boats,  each  manned  by  fii* 
men.  This  company  have  six  or  eight  nets,  each  twenty  fatbotf 
in  length  when  mounted  or  put  to  the  back  or  side  ropes,  mi 
thirty  meshes  deep.  The  mesh  of  the  cod  net  is  about  six  inehflf 
when  stretched  from  knot  to  knot,  and  is  made  of  three-ply  heopf 
thread  barked.  The  nets  have  sinkers  to  carry  them  to  the  bo^ 
torn,  and  light  wood  (cork  being  too  expensive)  as  floaters  on  thi 
back  rope,  to  keep  them  in  a  perpendicular  position ;  and  the  btek 
ropes  and  ground  ropes  of  each  are  fastened  to  the  next,  and  thi 
whole  drift  set  as  our  herring  nets,  only  with  longer  buoy-rope8»tt^ 
the  nets  are  set  in  from  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms.  If  the  outfit  il 
with  long  lines,  the  line  consists  of  1200  hooks,  at  five  feetdii- 
tance,  consequently  a  thousand  fathoms  in  length,  with  buoys  ail 
anchors ;  and  the  hooks,  which  are  of  tinned  iron,  are  on  booh* 
lines  of  about  a  fathom  in  length.  The  nets  and  lines  are  set 
night,  and  taken  up  in  the  morning.  Each  company  has  its  O' 
set,  or  ground,  determined  by  marks  on  the  shore.  Line 
have  the  inside,  and  net  fishers  the  outside.  Lines  and  nets 
be  set  from  land  to  seaward,  not  along  the  coast.  Each  s 
must  have  only  so  many  fishing  companies,  that  a  line  fisi 
company  may  have  twenty-five  fathoms,  and  a  net-fishing 
pany  twenty  fathoms,  clear  of  neighbours.  There  is  a  commands 
elected  at  each  station  by  the  fishermen  themselves;  and  tht' 
police  and  regulation,  such  as  going  out  together  to  raise  theif 
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lines  anfl  neta  \>j  signal,  the  prtsvention  of  night  lisliing,  stealing, 
iir  eiimmclimeiit  on  another  company's  ground,  nre  entrusted  to 
hiuii  and,  in  concert  with  the  commanders  of  the  two  nearest 
itotioiis,  he  determines  when  the  fishing  shall  begin  and  end. 
GDvernment,  besides  these  judicious  regulatioiis,  which  leave  mat- 
isi  to  the  jodgnient  of  the  fishermen  tliemselves,  has  other  absurd 
oncai  such  as  fixing  a  particular  day,  before  which  the  cured  fisli 
cannot  be  removed,  and  another  after  which  they  cannot  remain. 
-Asthecnring  depends  entirely  on  the  weather,  it  would  be  alto- 
geiher  as  wise  to  fix  a  day  on  which  corn  shall  be  cut  down,  ripe 
wnot.  It  often  happens  that  the  fish  are  dry  and  cured  before 
tile  12th  of  June,  being  the  day  fixed,  hut  just  before  it  arrives 
*rt  weather  begins,  and  they  are  destroyed ;  at  other  times 
lie  fish  are  not  in  a  state  to  be  removed  when  by  law  they  must 
le  n.  The  object  is  to  prevent  t!ie  stealing  of  those  under 
care,  which  might  take  place  if  every  man  removed  his  fish 
when  he  pleased;  but  the  remedy  is  as  fatal  to  property  as  the 
diieofe. 

Every  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  fishing  companies  have  a  yacht, 
« lai^e  tender,  to  bring  out  their  provisions,  nets,  and  lines,  and  to 
tike  tlie  produce  to  market.  The  fish  are  cured  as  round  or  stock- 
Mi  until  April,  after  which  they  are  split,  salted,  and  caiTied  to 
Ilfoniliiem  or  other  places  to  be  dried  on  the  rocks,  like  our  Scotch 
dried  eod.  The  stock-fish  are  merely  gutted  and  hung  up,  two 
•"Setlier,  across  poles,  which  are  provided  by  the  owner  of  each 
.MtiM);  and  they  are  dried  without  salt,  in  the  wind. 

In  0  medium  year,  1827,  there  were  2916  boats  fishing  in 
Hghtj-three  different  stations,  accompanied  by  124  yachts  or  ten- 
hra,  the  number  of  men  in  all  being  ]5,.'!24.  Tiie  produce  was 
lS>lJ6,62n  fisli,  which  would  be  about  8800  tons  dried  :  there  wera 
*lM2!,530barrelsof  cod  oil,  and  6000  of  cod  roe. 

This  important  winter  fishing  ends  in  the  middle  of  April,  after 
■IwU  the  seafaring  peasantry  in  Finmark  and  Nordland  fish  for 
ue  finssians ;  the  others  return  to  their  homes,  and  catch  eethe 
(Gadgs  virens)  or  herrings.  The  herring  fishery  is  not  clogged 
*itli  the  absurd  regulations  of  our  Board,  with  regard  to  the  size 
"^  'be  mesh  of  the  net.  In  order  to  preserve  the  breed,  and  pre- 
^  he  young  fish  from  being  taken,  out  wise  regulations  obli 
"W  fishermen  to  use  nets  with  the  mesh  of  an  inch  square.  The 
Wiwquence  is,  that  only  full  fish,  just  about  to  spawn,  can  ha 
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taken ;  and  in  that  state  they  are  nowhere  esteemed,  and  not 
marketable,  if  others  containing  neither  roe  nor  melt,  and  not 
shotten  but  fat,  can  be  procured.  It  is  time  that  our  government , 
put  an  end  to  the  absurd  whims  of  the  late  George  Rose  and  his 
fishery  board,  which  have  cost  the  country  some  millions  of  monej. 
To  preserve  the  race  of  herrings,  if  that  were  even  a  rational  object 
for  regulation,  the  way  is  not  to  kill  the  unspawned  fish  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  spare  them,  and  kill  the  young :  not  to  kill  tin 
goose  about  to  lay  her  golden  eggs,  but  her  goslings.  The  No^ 
wegians  very  wisdy  use  nets  of  all  sizes  of  mesh;  and  take  herringi 
of  any  size,  at  any  time  by  day  or  night,  as  they  can  get  th60^ 
leaving  it  to  the  fish  curer  to  assort  the  sizes  and  kinds  of  fish  to 
suit  his  customers,  and  leaving  it  to  nature  to  replace  the  fish  killed 
By  this  wise  and  simple  procedure,  they  have  beat  the  Scotdi  ; 
herring  curers  out  of  the  markets  of  the  Baltic,  as  they  deliver  fiA 
better  assorted,  and  of  better  quality. 

Besides  these  important  general  fisheries,  there  is  in  every  creek 
of  the  Fiords,  even  at  a  hundred  miles  up  from  the  ocean,  as  it 
SteenkJ89r  in  the  Dronthiem  Fiord,  abundance  of  cod,  whitinf^ 
haddock,  flounder,  sea-bream  and  herrings,  caught  for  daily  ott 
and  for  sale  by  the  seafaring  peasantry. 

The  bonder,  or  agricultural  peasantry,  each  the  proprietor  of  lA 
own  farm,  occupy  the  country  from  the  shore  side  to  the  hill  foo^  j 
and  up  every  valley  or  glen,  as  far  as  com  will  grow.  This  class  ii  \ 
the  kernel  of  the  nation.  They  are,  in  general,  fine  athletic  men,  tf 
their  properties  are  not  so  large  as  to  exempt  them  from  work;  M 

*  large  enough  to  afibrd  them  and  their  households  abundance,  aii 
even  superfluity  of  the  best  food.  They  farm,  not  to  raise  prodoflS 
for  sale  so  much  as  to  grow  every  thing  they  eat,  drink,  and  wearil 
their  families.  They  build  their  own  houses,  make  their  owl 
chairs,  tables,  ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  basket-work,  id 
wood-work ;  in  short,  except  the  window  glass,  cast-iron  ware,  aol 
pottery,  every  thing  about  their  houses  and  furniture  is  of  their  oil 
fabrication.  There  is  not,  probably,  in  Europe  so  great  a  popnlir 
tion  in  so  happy  a  condition  as  this  Norwegian  yeomanry.  Abo^ 
of  small  proprietors,  each  with  his  thirty  or  forty  acres,  ecucdj 
exists  elsewhere  in  Europe;  or,  ifitcanbe  found,  it  is  under tto 
shadow  of  some  more  imposing  body  of  wealthy  proprietors  or  coo* 
mercial  men.     Here  they  are  t\ie  \i\^\i^^\*  Vo.  NJcia  w^ition.    The  po-  > 

pulation  of  the  few  towns  is  onVy  t^^^otl^^  ^q^sX  orafe  ^^^^sb&.'I 
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tbe  whole,  and  of  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  called 
ridi :  too  few  to  have  any  influence  on  the  habits  or  way  of  think- 
ing of  the  nation.     The  settlers  in  the  newer  states  of  America, 
and  in  oar  colonies,  possess  properties  probably  of  about  the  same 
extent;  but  thej  have  roads  to  make,  lands  to  clear,  houses  to 
btdld,  and  the  work  that  has  been  doing  here  for  a  thousand  years 
to  do,  before  they  can  be  in  the  same  condition.     These  Nor- 
wegian proprietors  are  in  a  happier  condition  than  those  in  the 
<>lder  states  of  America,  because  they  are  not  so  much  influenced 
by  the  ^irit  of  gain.    They  farm  their  little  estates,  and  consume 
the  produce,   without  seeking  to  barter  or  sell,  except  what  is 
necessary  for  paying  their  taxes  and  the  few  articles  of  luxury 
they  consume.     There  is  no  money-making  spirit  among  them,  and 
none  oi  extravagance.     They  enjoy  the  comfoi-ts  of  excellent 
hooses,  as  good  and  large  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  individuals, 
good  furniture,  bedding,  linen,  clothing,  fuel,  victuab  and  drink, 
lU  in  abundance,  and  of  their  own  providing ;  good  horses,  and  a 
hooseful  of  people  who  have  more  food  than  work.    Food,  fur- 
idtore,  and  clothing  being  all  home-made,  the  difierence  in  these 
matters  between  the  family  and  the  servant  is  very  small ;  but 
there  is  a  perfect  distinction  kept  up.     The  servants  invariably 
eti^  sleep,  and  sit  apart  from  the  family,  and  have  generally  a 
distinct  building  adjoining  to  the  family  house. 

There  is  a  third  class,  the  connecting  link  between  this  class  of 
null  proprietors  and  the  wandering  Laplanders,  whose  lot  is  not 
10  fortunate.  They  possess  land  also,  and  have  houses,  which, 
ikhoagh  small,  are  comfortable,  with  floors  of  wood  and  glass  win- 
dows ;  but  their  situation  is  on  the  verge  of  the  Fjelde,  or  in  the 
^ens  which  run  into  it,  far  above  the  level  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duces com,  and  outside  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  other  small 
proprietors.  Their  employments  are  consequently  different.  These 
Fjelde  bonder  live  by  the  produce  of  cattle,  by  felling  timber  in 
those  situations  in  which  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  mountain- 
■tream  near  the  forest  for  floating  the  trees  to  a  saw-mill ;  and,  as 
a  secondary  object,  by  the  sale  of  game,  carried  in  a  frozen  state 
m  winter  to  the  low-country  markets.  Snow  remains  late  in 
^ffing  on  their  territory,  and  night  frosts  set  in  early  in  August.; 
BO  that  in  the  higher  tracts  on  the  borders  of  dense  foxe%\,^  wiA  ^ 
iDBrshes,  where  these  Scandina  vian  back  woodsmen.  \vav  e  \\\fc\T  \«ccA, 
ie  com  is  generallv  frozen  before  the  ear  is  fiWed.     T!\ie  \i«t\  o^ 
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tho  pine,  mixed  and  ground  up  with  their  ill-ripened  oats,  is  their 
common  bread ;  and  the  trout  of  the  Fjelde  lakes,  dried  and  salted 
for  winter  use,  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  proTinon. 
Thej  live  a  harder  and  more  laborious  life,  have  a  stronger  frame 
of  body,  and  more  active  character,  than  the  inhabitants  of  tke    i 
agricultural  country.     Winter  is  no  time  of  rest  and  enjojUMSt    j 
for  them.     While  the  snow  prevents  the  agricultural  bonder  froi    i 
doing  any  outdoor  work,  they  must  drive  home  in  sledges  the  haj   j 
cut  and  stacked  during  the  summer  in  distant  bogs  and  grass  Til-  ] 
leys  in  the  fjelde,  inaccessible  for  horses  until  the  snow  hai 
levelled  all  obstructions.    It  is  only  at  this  season  too,  that  the 
trunks  of  trees  felled  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  can  be  draggei 
over  the  fallen  timber  and  blocks  of  stone  which  cover  the  earti^ 
to  the  side  of  the  stream  which  is  to  float  them  on  a  thaw  to  tfal 
lower  country.    This  class  of  the  peasantry  includes  not  merelf 
the  outside  settlers  on  the  verge  of  the  Fjelde,  and  in  the  heads  of 
the  valleys  of  which  the  lower  levels  are  cultivated,  but  also  the 
inhabitants  of  extensive  districts  and  amts,  whose  condition  is  morl 
or  less  influenced  by  these  circumstances.     They  are  the  mMt , 
rough,  but  most  interesting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norway.    T^ 
retain  the  dress,  manners,  character,  and  athletic  forms  which  we 
imagine  as  belonging  to  men  in  ancient  times.     Each  district  ui 
valley  has  some  peculiarity  of  costume,  pronunciation,  and  eni 
character  ;  and  intermarriages  of  the  isolated  group  of  inhabitiEnti 
with  those  in  the  next  valley,  or  in  the  lower  grounds,  are  laH^ 
There  are  said  to  be  families  in  these  remote  glens  which  can  traei 
their  descent  from  the  days  of  Harold  Harfaagre.*    It  is  not  eip 
actly  necessary  to  believe  that  this  peasant  nobility  have  any  ml 
records  of  a  lineage  surpassing  that  of  the  most  ancient  nobility  i| : 

*  Gjsesling  is  the  name  of  a  bonder  family  living  on  their  estate,  caDil 
Sandbu,  in  the  parish  of  Vaage  in  Gulbrandsdal,  who  have  parchments,  fl^l 
the  antiquary  Gerard  Schoning,  proving  that  in  the  year  133r»  (he  £unily  vai. 
possessing  and  living  on  this  estate :  also  in  Loom  parish,  Hrolf  Blakar  if  • 
Blakar  preserves  a  headpiece  or  helmet  complete  with  an  opening  only  fbr  dt, 
eyes,  and  parts  of  a  coat  of  mail,  a  long  sword,  and  other  articles  of  his  M^ 
cestors;  and  a  writing  of  King  Hakon  Magnussen  the  younger,  who  lodged  a 
night  in  Blakar  Gaard  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  anno  1364.  ] 

These  would  be  very  ancient  families  in  Britain.     Are  there  many  holding 

documents  and  family  estates  for  so  long  a  period?    Of  the  authenticity  of  tte 

documents  of  these  bonder  there  can  be  no  question.     Schoning  had  then 

before  him,  and  he  was  an  antiquary  oi  g^te^l\«a.'n»sv^'a5vd.  character. 

See  Gerard  Schoninff's  Reise,  AaxeV,  \11^\  liu^NJCsiMisv^  y^i\   ^^u 

Mad  92^ 
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Britain  or  France,  and  with  the  preservation  of  which  neither 
priyilege  nor  consideration  in  society  was  ever  connected  in  Nor- 
way ;  but  one  may  believe  that  lands  in  these  remote  glens  seldom 
efaange  possessors  bj  purchase  and  sale,  and  may  have  descended 
very  generally  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  possessed  the  same 
teres  in  the  earliest  times,  especially  as  internal  wars  and  confis- 
oitions  in  the  middle  ages  never  extended  to  the  possessions  of  the 
peat  mass  of  these  humble  udallers.  One  may  believe  that  as  the 
lescendants  of  Rolf  Ganger,  the  great  progenitor  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  may  be  traced  to  many  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  those 
>f  Bolf  s  kinsmen  who  settled  in  Iceland,  while  their  more  am- 
yous relative  steered  to  the  south,  may  now  exist  as  peaceful 
Icelandic  peasants*  in  the  original  domiciles  of  their  forefathers ; 
nore  happy,  Deppin  supposes,  during  the  thousand  years  which 
lave  elapsed  since  their  ancestors  parted  on  the  shores  of  Norway, 
lian  their  distant  relatives  on  their  thrones.t  It  is  at  least  plea- 
ing  to  the  imagination  to  see  among  this  class  of  ancient  pro- 
irietors  the  forms  of  countenance  and  figures  to  which  we  are 
lecustomed,  without  perhaps  having  any  distinct  meaning,  to 
ittadi  the  word  noble. 

*  Rolf  Ganger  is  supposed  to  have  resided  in  the  island,  on  the  coast  of 
taadmar,  called  Yigeric,  before  his  expedition  to  Normandy.  Where  vrood  is 
he  biulding  material,  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  can  scarcely  exist ;  but  a 
liy  dock  or  excavation  for  holding  ships  remains,  and  is  said  to  be  that  which 
Iw  nsed  in  fitting  out  his  expedition. 

These  docks  or  excavations  for  receiving  vessels  are  called  nousts  in  the 
•eiait  Norwegian  language,  a  word  still  retained  in  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
boe  andqnarians  are  fond  of  deriving  this  word  nonst  from  the  Greek 
MMtonon. 

f  Bognvaldf  Earl  of  North  and  South  Moere,  had  two  surviving  sons ;  Rolf 
WBger,  who  conquered  Normandy,  and  was  ancestor  of  our  Norman  line  of 
jnp ;  and  Thore  the  Silent,  who  on  his  father's  death  was  created  Earl  of 
mre,  and  married  King  ^rald  Harfaagre*s  daughter  Aulo£  Jorund,  a  son 
f  this  marriage,  and  consequently  nephew  of  Rolf  Ganger,  the  great  pro- 
odtor  of  so  many  crowned  heads,  went  to  Iceland,  took  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
ortbem  division  of  the  island,  between  the  lake  Udarvatn  and  the  river 
b^gilabek*  and  lived  in  a  farm  which  he  called  Grund.  His  son  Mar  settled 
:  a  fium  called  Marstad.  A  bastard  son  of  Earl  Rognvald,  Hrollaug,  also 
Itled  on  a  &rm  now  called  Felzhverfi. 
The  royal  fjunilies  of  Europe  have  more  cousins  than  they  are  aware  of. 
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JVfWifm/jar,  —  A  Lai'land  beautj,  and  really  a  pvettfgi^* 
InUt  our  kitc:li<iii  t^j-day  on  her  waj  from  the  IJeUeL  Ska; 
4lr»?iMi'4i  vt'.ry  smartly,  in  a  cap  of  blue  and  red  doCh 
tt  f(olii  v.nrii,  (i  rwl  woollen  wrapper  round  ber  nedc, 
akin  lik<f  ii  witfdj^oncr'H  frock,  reaching  down  to  her 
whihU^aI  hmU  iiti  11  fi^inllc.  She  wore  stockings  or  pentaloiai] 
nkiii  {  m1ioi^4  of  lliit  Miimo,  with  the  under  leather  or  sole 
nmiM  iIm}  i'tHii,  mid  neatly  sewed  to  the  npper;  and  she 
it,n^t'n  wocMf.^1  |ilfii<l,  which  she  wore  over  one  shoulder 
I  lif/iiluii(l«r.  Him  WfiM  ([uite  a  theatrical  figure^  and  very  fariAi 
Ntiiiii't  III  hiw  iiiovi^iniMitri.  She  was  not  one  of  the  PJelde 
during  KiiiN,  hut  of  iliose  who  possess  reindeer  in  the 
wiiicli  tlmy  titliiiul  ill  Niiininc.r,  as  the  Norwegian  women  do 
rjittlff  ill  tint  himiImi'h.  In  winter  they  have  fixed  habitatioiu ii 
low  iM)iiiitry,  liiiil  luav(^  their  reindeer  to  the  care  of  one 
with  hirivil  kiHiperH ;  tlius  two  or  three  families  keep  their 
together.  It  JH  a  coiiRidorablo  step  towards  a  more  civilised 
UiioHo  who  ft)lluw  this  life  have  either  considerable  propertfj 
reiiuUter,  whonoo  they  obtain  cheese,  milk,  venison,  and  skini^ 
diHposo  of  ill  the  low  country  during  the  winter;  or  thej 
there  from  house  to  house,  having  nothing  in  the  Fjelde.. 
young  woman  came  to  sell  me  fur  shoes  and  mittens,  or  ratiia 
ask  if  I  would  order  some  for  winter.  I  found  she  could  me 
mwdio,  and  do  nil  kinds  o£  ^emaX^^oxV^viXS.^  ^^^VV^  the  sen 
girls  hero ;  nnd  her  dress  a\to^eX\\<iT  vj^x.'?^  o^  mot^  N^xxfeSJoaai'^ 
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^ej  knew  also  that  Iter  friends  were  considered  wealthy  among 
ttie  Laplaaders,  and  had  often  seen  her  on  her  way  to  or  from  the 
^elde;  yet  I  observed  they  did  not  ask  Ler  to  sit  dona.  A  Fin, 
ttlhey  call  the  Laplander  in  Norway,  is  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
<(  contempt,  as  an  animal  of  a.  lower  species ;  and  to  eat,  sit,  or 
IKDciate  with  one  of  them,  would  be  disdained  by  the  lowest. 
Wlieii  I  bade  them  prepare  some  coffee  for  my  visitor,  and  made 
hr  sit  down  to  it,  they  stared  and  tittered  as  an  Englisli  girl 
«Mld  do  if  you  told  her  to  prepare  tarta  or  a  cake  for  your  lapdog. 
Tiib  Norwegians,  however,  are  never  harsh  or  unkind  to  these 
'Ebs,  in  which  I  flad  there  is  a  little  superstition  as  well  as  cha- 
litf.  It  is  considered  unlucky  not  to  give  them  something  to  eat 
miev  your  roof.  The  idea  of  witchcraft  is  not  entirely  worn  out ; 
l»d  the  bonder  have  many  tales  of  the  supernatural  powers  of  the 
tU  Fjelde  women.  I  was  considered  very  prudent  in  treating  the 
Sa  girl  80  kindly,  as  her  relations  might  make  things  go  well  with 
Ik  all  winter. 
'  During  the  autumn  there  was  a  great  coming  and  going  of  these 

E^iTiltaed  Laplanders  through  the  valley.  They  were  preparing 
the  winter,  brioging  the  women,  children,  and  infirm  relarions, 
1  what  they  had  to  sell,  into  the  low  country.  When  they 
fcond  that  I  made  them  welcome,  I  was  seldom  a  day  without 
^Jritors.  The  ophthalmia  seems  very  prevalent,  almost  every  fa- 
BiTy  having  a  blind  jwrson,  especially  among  its  elderly  people, 
nd  many  even  of  the  children  had  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye.  I 
thought  at  first  it  might  have  been  the  effect  of  small-pox ;  but 
ihey  bad  no  scars  of  that  disease,  and  I  afterwards  found  several 
'lose  sight  was  in  a  decaying  state.  It  is  probably  an  hereditary 
"iiliidy  in  the  race.  The  goitres  and  the  cretinism  of  Switzerland 
•fe  not  known  among  them,  nor  among  the  Norwegians, 

About  the  20th  of  November,  the  snow  lay  deep.  Winter  had 
'ollj'  set  in.  Carioles  and  every  thing  on  wheels  were  laid  up. 
Sledges,  and  bells,  and  fur  caps,  and  snow  boots,  were  brought 
"■t  Every  household  for  a  month  before  had  been  salting, 
piling,  and  making  black -puddings,  and  sausages  for  winter 
provision.  A  party  of  nine  Laplanders  paid  me  a  visit  on  their 
*»J  from  the  Fjelde.  There  were  a  father  and  mother,  five 
Mildren,  and  two  pretty  young  women,  all  neighbours  in  their 
wtd  abodes  in  the  low  country,  who  were  going  into  their  winter 
?>i*rters.     They  had  fire  reindeer  for  wintec  ^icnmoa,  ^Vifia 


of  laughing  a  little  at  Captain  Capel  de  Broke's  account  < 
veiling  thirty  Norwegian  miles  (above  210  English)  in 
The  Amtman  says,  if  the  reader  divides  the  number  by 
makes  a  large  deduction  if  the  snow  happens  to  be  soft,  wl 
reindeer  makes  very  little  progress,  and  a  very  large  deduc 
the  journey  is  to  be  of  more  than  one  day,  he  will  come  ne 
the  truth.  The  animal  neither  has,  nor  from  its  conformati 
have,  any  considerable  powers  of  endurance.  The  Amtmt 
laughs  at  the  account  of  its  alleged  instinct  of  leaving  the 
once  in  the  summer,  and  seeking  the  shore  to  take  a  single  d 
of  sea-water,  and  then  returning.  The  reindeer  are  taken 
coast,  or  to  the  PJ^^^^j  according  to  the  judgment  or  fancy 
owner,  without  regard  to  season ;  and  thousands  never  tac 
water.  It  is  a  different  animal  altogether  which  has  this  i 
for  a  single  summer-  draught  of  sea  water,  and  goes  in  flock 
the  Custom-house  stairs  to  Margate,  per  steamer,  to  gratify 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  reindeer  ii 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  without  success.  This  is  not  om 
the  want  of  food,  for  the  animal  eats  grass  and  hay  as  i 
moss.  It  lives  on  moss,  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  liv 
the  Fjelde.  Nor  is  it  owing  to  its  habits  ;  for  when  domes 
it  is  considerably  less  wild,  and  wanders  less  than  our  blad 
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In  Norwoy,  the  heavy  rains  occur  in  spring  or 
■ntnain,  nt  -which  seasons  wlmC  is  rain  below  is  dry  snow  higher 
up  in  the  Fjelde.  Our  Iiighest  hills  io  not  afford  in  summer  this 
kind  of  refuge  from  rain  and  damp  to  an  unimul  whoso  coat  keeps 
tal  any  degree  of  cold,  but  will  not  stand  continued  moisture, 
i&i  Iceland,  the  reindeer  were  introduced  by  the  Danish  govern- 
Oeat  about  the  middle  of  tiie  last  century ;  but  they  are  under- 
■lood  to  have  proved  a  nuisance  instead  of  a.  benefit.  They  have 
Bol  ibe  wolf  to  clieck.  the  tendency  of  their  population  to  exceed 
the  menns  of  subsistence,  and  they  have  multiphed  so  as  to  de- 
TMif  tlie  summer  pastures  on  which  the  inhabitants  depend  for 
tkeir  cattle;  and  having  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  they  are  of 
Kbk. 

As  I  wanted  a  winter  stock  of  fresh  venison,  I  bargained  for 
file  fattest  of  the  ox -deer.  There  were  two  females ;  and  the 
tthera  were  castrated  deer,  very  fat,  with  a  breadth  over  the  back 
nd  bips  that  would  have  graced  a  sheep  of  the  Bokewell  breed. 
'ioej  hod  all  a  (juiet,  domesticated  look ;  and  as  compared  to  other 
ita,  the  muzzle  appears  not  at  all  pointed,  but  broad,  and  re- 
tunhliag  about  the  nostrils  and  lips  that  of  a  coarse  small  cow, 
After  much  consultation  umoug  the  women,  who  appeared  much 
fetter  merchants  than  the  men,  our  bargain  was  settled  at  six 
(lolliira  and  a  half  for  the  falteat  of  the  deer,  a  pair  of  winter  mit- 
fcngof  reindeer-skin  for  an  ort,  two  or  three  pairs  of  shoes  of  the 
"me  for  half  a  dollar  each ;  and,  over  and  above  the  money,  a  pot 
■f  brandy.  One  of  the  young  women  who  had  been  several  times 
Wore  in  the  house  presented  me  with  a  little  whelp  of  the  fine- 
Unred  breed,  which  she  had  brought  in  her  bosom,  or  rather  above 
"girdle  of  her  skin  pelisse,  between  which  and  their  own  skins 
™  Laplanders  stow  everything.  She  had  heard  me  express  & 
Wtb  for  B  dog  of  that  kind,  and  had  brought  it ;  and  in  return  for 
fc  Bttantion  received  a  suitable  present  of  coffee  and  sugar. 

Onr  complicated  account  being  settled,  and  the  money  paid,  the 
V\  after  speaking  with  her  friends,  came  back  in  some  distress, 
'M  laid  the  cash  down  again  on  the  table.     She  had  fot^ot,  she 

'^1  to  make  the  bargain  that  their  own  people  should  kill  the 
i(*f-  They  would  do  it  immediately,  and  ask  nothing ;  but  it 
*Wlil  be  ill  luck  to  allow  one  to  be  killed  by  any  other  persons. 
lO"  consulting  my  housekeeper,  a  native  of  Finmark  and  acquainted 
Silh  iheir  usages,  I  found  that  it  was  a  general  pTeJMivce  waoo^ 
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the  Laplanders,  and  that  they  would  kill  and  cut  up  the  animd 
more  nicely  than  our  houseman.    As  the  deer  was  old  and  nnae* 
customed  to  eat  hay,  I  could  not  have  kept  it  in  a  thriving  static 
and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  fatter ;  I  agreed  therefore  to  thdr 
request.     I  was  curious  to  see  how  they  would  perform  the  q)«^ 
ation.     The  man  led  the  deer  to  a  spot  of  clean  snow,  and  stoek 
his  little  knife  into  the  point  of  junction  between  the  head  vA 
neck.     The  animal  fell,  and  was  dead  immediately.     He  thet 
stabbed  it  behind  the  fore  shoulder  to  the  heart,  not  withdrawiDf 
the  knife  for  some  time^  and  moving  the  limbs  that  it  might  blerf  i 
inwardly.     The  few  drops  of  blood  that  followed  when  the  knift  *■ 
was  withdrawn  were,  I  thought  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  tM,  ] 
taken  up  into  a  handful  of  snow,  kneaded  into  a  ball  so  that  m 
blood  could  be  seen,  and  then  laid  aside.     He  then  flayed  aod 
opened  the  carcase  on  the  ground  with  great  dexterity  and  cleaD& 
ness,  always  laying  a  handful  of  snow  on  the  place  where  he  hi. 
to  touch  the  meat.    He  next  removed  the  whole  of  the  entnik^ 
and  scooped  out  the  blood  when  there  was  nothing  else  left  intoi 
vessel,  when  the  women  mixed  it  with  salt  and  stirred  it  about  M 
prepare  it  for  black-puddings.     The  whole  operation  was  caniei 
on  in  so  cleanly  a  manner,  with  so  little  touching  or  handling  d 
the  meat,  and  always  with  a  handful  of  snow  between  it  and  Aft  ! 
hand,  that  the  most  dainty  could  have  found  nothing  to  object  tob  ] 
A  Scotch  butcher  tearing  a  carcass  to  pieces  with  axe,  cleaveri  _ 
saw,  hands  and  knees,  and  none  of  them  extremely  dean,  wooli ! 
have  been  put  to  shame  by  these  anatomists.     The  man  and  )M  | 
eldest  boy,  with  little  knives  having  three  inches  of  blade  stuck  ii  | 
a  wooden  handle,  disjointed  the  back-bone  and  other  strong  parti . 
of  the  body  with  the  greatest  ease,  like  a  good  carver  cutting  up  « j 
fowl,  and  so  neatly  that  they  scarcely  left  a  speck  of  blood  (mttaj 
snow  where  they  had  been  working.  j 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  performance  that  I  gave  themt  j 
dinner  of  soup,  potatoes,  and  herrings,  with  plenty  of  coffee  aal  | 
brandy.     They  were  much  gratified  at  being  treated  like  othrfj 
people  and  set  down  to  a  table  regularly,  instead  of  getting  th*  ^ 
victuals  in  their  hands  to  eat  in  a  corner  or  take  with  them,  wliieK  * 
is  the  usual  way.     I  doubt  if  I  could  any  way  have  pleased  thei^ 
so  much  as  by  this  little  attention,  for  even  these  poor  people  half 
their  pride.     At  parting,  they  gave  me  SLTevcAaet  Ockft«afc\  %sd« 
(Jhiistmaa  sent  me  a  very  handsome  and  «i  Ne-rj  \>s«&d5LW!eft«» 
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ma  pelisse  made  in  the  shape  of  their  own,  like  a  waggoner's 
hxk,  also  driving  reins  for  my  aledge  very  curiously  plaited  of 
(Wndeer  sinews.  They  would  have  taken  nothing  for  these  ar- 
Bdns  if  I  had  not  insisted  on  it.  There  is  a  good  dispositioo  in 
ftoe  harmless  innocent  little  folk,  if  it  were  cultivated,  fiut  it  is 
M:  the  Norwegians  to  the  south  of  Dronthiem  know  as  little 
but  them  as  we  do  in  Englaad,  and  are  almost  as  remote  from 
feni  in  time,  if  not  in  distance.  Where  thoy  do  come  in  eontact 
fth  the  Norwegian  bonder,  although  received  always  kindly, 
pblly  perhaps  from  superstition,  they  are  treated  oa  an  inferior 
ttste.  Tbej  are  so  indeed  in  strength,  in  size,  and  as  yet  in  mental 
n  well  as  bodily  endowments;  yet  they  have  many  good  points, 
(Msiarcely  any  evil  in  them.  From  North  Cape  to  Eoraas  it  is 
Wvereally  said  of  this  despised  caste,  "tliat  a  Fin  never  says  what 
SmI  true,  and  never  takes  what  is  not  his  own."  This  is  a  high 
Sianicter  for  an  outcast  tribe. 

H7  reindeer  weighed  1221ba.  the  four  quarters,  and  had  lOlbs. 
tf  teUow,  This  is,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  the  tame  animal  in 
(Meral  will  feed  to.  The  wild  species,  which  comes  considerably 
•Iher  sonth,  being  found  on  Bovre  Fjelde  and  in  Bergena  Amt 
■  well  aa  to  the  north,  is  considerably  larget.  This  seems  not  the 
■fell  eSect  of  domestication.  The  horse,  the  rabbit,  the  goose,  tha 
•tt,  the  turkey,  attain  to  greater  size  tame  than  wild. 
'Besides  the  wild  and  tame  reindeer,  the  red  deer  and  roebuck 
Jjt  pretty  numerous  in  some  districts.  The  elk,  the  largest  of 
"fopean  wild  animals,  exists  in  two  or  three  places,  but  is  now 
ft'?  rare. 

^Dteeiaber,  1835.  —  The  cold  begins  to  drive  birds  from  the 
S'We  to  the  shelter  of  the  valleys.  Bonder  bring  in  more  cnper- 
Wde,  ptarmigan,  and  jerper  than  I  require;  and  besides  these 
'ta'tion  birds,  there  are  floclts  of  the  beautiful  Bohemian  chatterer 
"Bpeiia  garrulus)  in  the  valley.  The  wolf  is  also  a  regular 
febtly  visitor  about  the  house.  We  trace  his  footprints  in  the 
**  every  morning  close  to  the  doors  of  the  cattle  houses. 
/The  wolves  of  this  country  are  not  such  dangerous  animals  oa 
tee  of  the  South  of  Europe  or  of  Poland,  although  perhaps  more 
■WwouB.  Tiiey  have  probably  more  food  in  the  Fjelde  from 
S  Tild  deer  and  smaller  nnimnls,  and  are  therefore  less  ferocious. 
Ileyveryraiely  attackaman,  and  are  not  dreaded  even  by  women 
fl  children.     Yet  it  is  considered  dangerous  to  mee\.  o.'teti'is^'s. 
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a  plain  or  frozen  lake,  especially  on  moonlight  nights;  but  the  ani' 
mal  is  so  timid  in  general  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within  shot  of 
him.  By  a  bait  of  a  dead  dog  or  sheep,  a  patient  sportsman  mtf 
chance  by  night  to  shoot  one ;  but  they  are  so  wary  that  he  ma/ 
watch  long  enough  to  no  purpose.  Yet  the  wolf,  when  least  ex- 
pected, will  dash  into  the  road,  and  take  away  your  dog  close  to 
your  sledge.  He  seems  particularly  fond  of  this  flesh,  and  is  alto- 
gether bold  in  seizing  it.  A  merchant  of  Levanger  had  one  takes 
from  between  his  legs  in  his  sledge  this  winter,  on  the  road  to 
Verdalsseren,  but  was  not  injured  himself.  I  heard  also,  but  not  is 
certainly,  that  one  seized  a  dog  which  a  lad  on  horseback  for  m* 
curity  kept  before  him  on  the  saddle.  The  loss  of  sheep,  csIts^ 
cows,  and  foals,  in  some  parishes  during  the  season  when  they  m 
at  pasture,  is  immense.  It  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  twdie 
head  of  animals  on  each  farm  in  the  course  of  four  years.  Wbn  j 
the  wolf  gets  into  a  herd  he  bites  and  tears  all  he  can  overtake^. 
The  bear  follows  a  different  course.  Having  seized  one  and  kHM 
it,  he  is  content  with  this  single  prey.  Although  the  wolves  ari, 
so  destructive  and  so  numerous,  and  their  skins  too  of  consideraUa. 
value,  very  few  are  killed.  They  are  like  the  crows,  never  tob»' 
found  when  sought  with  a  gun,  —  at  other  times  seen  in  greafc 
numbers.  Snares  are  of  no  avail,  and  traps  of  little ;  for  this  ani- 
mal is  as  wary  as  his  cousin  the  fox.  Poison  by  nux  vomica,  aai 
also  by  the  long  moss  which  grows  on  the  branches  of  the  pine^  is 
the  most  usual  way  of  destroying  them ;  but  few  trouble  themselvtt 
much  about  it ;  and  in  winter,  when  a  poisoned  bait  can  he  laii 
out  to  advantage,  the  wolf  leaves  his  summer  haunts  on  the  Ijeldflb' 
where  he  does  most  mischief  to  the  cattle  at  the  seaters,  and  oooMi 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  fiords  and  lakes. 

January,  1836.  —  On  the  1st  of  January  there  was  a  hightf 
degree  of  cold  than  has  been  experienced  in  this  country  for  soiN 
years.  At  Boraas,  a  small  mining  town  on  the  Fjelde,  about  300Q 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  mercury  exposed  to  the  air  was  froMft  i 
in  the  course  of  two  hours  into  a  solid  mass.  In  the  lower  leveia  j 
there  was  perhaps  no  very  exact  observation  made  on  the  tber* 
mometer.  I  heard  of  25  degrees  of  Reaumur,  as  observed  in  otf 
neighbourhood.  These  timber-houses  are  so  tight,  and  so  eqoal^ 
warmed  by  the  stoves,  that  this  intense  cold  is  not  much  fdt  ii* 
doorsm  I  have  suffered  mucVv  mote  ^\&c.omW\.  ^xorav  «ild,  in  ocdi" 
narjr  winters,  in  a  gimcrack  E.i\^\isVi^Q>3^^^  «b  V\^  ^x^^^^aS^'^siib 
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mis  cold  is  precious  for  the  country,  eonsolidating  the  snow,  and 
Hiking  the  transport  of  goods  for  a  long  time  easy  and  sure, 
fiood  or  bad  winter  driving  is  of  BQch.  importance  to  every  one, 
Alt  it  is  remarked  upon  iii  all  society,  as  the  weather  with  ns. 
Keit  to  a  good  crop,  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  countryman, 
irlio  makes  it  a  standing  toast,  and  a  regular  topic  of  conversation. 
I  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  travel  in  the  fine  ex- 
fciUrating  cold.  January  and  February,  for  weeks  together,  afford 
laerally  delightful  winter  weather  —  bright,  calm,  cloudless  i  not 
lluwing  even  at  midday,  but  not  freezing  intensely;  and  the  air  so 
pure  and  buoyant,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  simply  moving  or 
kwalLing.  As  to  cold,  the  traveller  in  Norway  seta  it  at  defiance. 
He  has  over  hia  ordinary  pantaloons  and  boots  a  pair  of  huge  boots 
Itaed  with  sheep-skin,  which  come  up  over  his  thighs,  like  those 
Ea  fisherman;  but  they  are  made  of  more  pliable  leather.  These 
K  absolutely  necessary,  because  in  a  single  sledge  the  feet  are 
nWde  passengers,  ready  to  keep  it  upright  when  it  takes  a  yaw 
)«De  side,  and  are  thus  often  in  the  snow.  If  the  traveller  feels 
|WJcuIarly  chilly,  and  thinks  double  boots  not  enough,  he  may  get 
^fiirof  reindeer-skin  shoes  to  go  over  both  his  hoots.  Over  his 
fehea  he  has  a.  pelisse  of  wolf,  dog,  or  reindeer- skin,  which  last  is 
teferable,  being  cheaper,  wanner,  and  much  lighter ;  but  it  has 
iw  disadvantage  of  not  enduring  wet  so  well.  If  the  traveller 
Steon  hifl  leather  great  coat  under  it,  he  ia  armed  against  wet  or 
ff.  These  are  made  of  kid  or  goat  skin,  prepared  so  as  to  be  as 
iSible  and  light  as  broadcloth,  and  are  quite  proof  against  water 
Ad  wld.  They  are  made  in  the  fashionable  shape  of  the  day,  and 
Berve  a  place  on  the  coach-box  in  our  night-travelling.  The 
Mge  has  always  an  apron  of  bear-skin  in  fi-ont ;  and  when  the 

Keller  has  got  himself  thus  packed  up,  and  has  put  on  his  mit- 
of  wolf  or  deer  skin,  liis  fur  cap  with  laps  to  cover  his  ears 
id  tie  under  bis  chin,  a  comforter  round  his  neck,  and  another  as 
ijirdle  to  keep  his  pelisse  close,  he  may  show  his  face  to  the  wind, 
•ifct  mercury  freeze  if  it  will.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that 
Us  very  unwieldy,  and  almost  needs,  like  Falstaff,  to  have  levers 
iftiee  him  when  upset,  which  he  may  calculate  on  being  a  dozen 

Q  a  day's  driving.     The  traveller  who  chooses  t 
Bhy  may  easily  get  over  seventy  or  eighty  English  r 
bter  day.     As  there  ia  no  weight  on  the  horses,  and  with  good 
Bring  little  more  resistance  than  upon  an  ordinary  ^sur  oi  aV^^a?., 
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the  animals  go  easily  at  their  best  pace ;  and  the  traveller  feels  no 
fatigue  as  in  a  wheeled  carriage. 

I  was  in  no  hurry,  and  therefore  travelled  with  my  own  pony 
as  far  as  Dronthiem,  having  hired  a  neighbour's  horse  and  sledge 
to  take  my  baggage  thither,  and  will  send  back  my  pony  by  him. 
I  like  to  loiter  on  the  road,  talk  to  the  bonder  who  keep  the  st** 
tion- houses,  and  take  my  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  a  day  with 
daylight. 

Vollan^  February  8,  1836. — After  staying  a  few  days  at  Dron- 
thiem,  which  the  traveller  will  find  a  dull  town,  I  set  off  this 
morning  at  nine,  and  got  to  this  single  post-house,  five  Norwegian 
or  thirty-five  English  miles,  by  three  o'clock.  The  cartage  cf 
sledging  to  and  from  Roraas  makes  this  piece  of  road  very  Uh. 
pleasant.  The  ruts  which  sledges  work  in  the  snow  do  not  na 
lengthwise,  but  right  across ;  so  that  your  vehicle  labours  like  a.  I 
boat  rowing  against  a  heavy  head-sea. 

It  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  travel  in  this  country,  efen. 
when  covered  with  snow.  The  scenes  are  at  least  novel  to  thfrj 
English  traveller,  and  perhaps  more  striking  from  being  compoaei 
of  few  objects.  The  country  is  white,  but  the  forest  and  the  diSj 
stand  black  upon  its  face.  A  smoke  of  snow  rises  in  spots  amoo|p 
the  Fjelde  where  a  whirling  wind  strikes.  It  makes  a  variety  q£ 
scenery  also  to  be  out  of  high  roads  with  fences  and  houses.  Thft 
winter  road  is  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  lake  that  fills  the  bottoa. 
of  the  narrow  valley. 

Ovne,  February  9.  —  I  travelled  six  Norwegian  miles  to-dftj« 
Corn  is  cultivated  here,  but  not  much  higher  up  the  country.  Th» 
river  Driva,  which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sneehsttoki 
separates  at  this  point ;  and  its  branches  water  two  fertile  and,  i 
extensive  vales,  which  have  their  apex  here,  and  are  separated  bf 
a  mountain  ridge. 

I  found  the  inn  here  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  any  countiy 
inn  in  England. 

Jerkin,  February  10.  —  This  day's  journey,  of  seven  Norwegiia 
miles  up  the  glens  of  the  Fjelde,  has  been  very  interesting.  The 
road  is  upon  the  bed  of  the  torrent ;  and  one  looks  up  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  windings  and  ascents  of  the  common  high  road 
among  the  precipices  far  above.  You  are  travelling  in  a  meie 
£s3ure^  not  many  feet  wide,  fiW^^L  itom  ?ivAfc  to^  ^\de  with  a  frosei 
and  the  mountain  -waWa  -wViciNx  ^iiO^q^^  ^wxTv&fe  %»  ^kh^ 
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high  that  you  are  in  some  places  inyolTed  in  a  sort  of  twilight. 

as  sorprised  to  find,  that  although  the  cold  had  been  so  severe 

Ito  freeze  mercury  nearly  at  the  same  elevation  about  a  month 

jfiffe,  and  there  had  not  been  a  single  hour  of  thaw  sincej  the 

of  the  mountain  etreama  was  not  altogether  frozen,  even 

they  were  shallow.    There  were  many  holes  open  in  the  bed 

[the  river  between  Drivstuen  and  Kongsvold ;  and  it  required 

|b  driving  to  steer  through  the  chaos  of  rocks  to  be  turned,  open 

'  s  to  be  avoided,  bridges  of  ice  between  open  places  to  he 

ed,  on  which  iL  jerk  of  your  sledge  to  one  aide  would  hurl  you 

agalf;  and  although  the  ice  is  undoubtedly  strong  enough, 

cannot  help  thinking  it  just  possible,  in  passing  some  of  those 

bIb,  where  you  know,  from  the  steepness  of  the  precipices  around, 

■e  must  he  a  deep  and  silent  pool,  that  the  ice  may  not  bear  yon 

jour  horse  and  sledge.     So  attentive  are  people  here  to  theif 

Ibusiness,  that  to  the  no  small  comfort  of  the  doubtful  traveller, 

lin  this  torrent  bed,  there  were  little  green  twigs  of  fir  stuck 

(be  snow,  or  laid  on  the  ice,  to  show  where  to  cross  to  the  other 

what  line  to  drive  through  the  masses  of  rock  and  holes  of 

On  t!ie  lakes  one  may  drive  for  miles  together,  under 

e  of  these  twigs,  in  a  drift  of  snow  or  in  darkness.     At 

ftgwous  spots  there  is  always  something  left,  a  bosh  or  stone,  or 

object,  to  caution  the  next  traveller,     A  little  way  beyond 

,j]vold  the  glen  opens  into  the  plateau  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde. 

ke  road  over  it,  at  this  season,  is  well  marked  with  poles,  as  near 

sh  other  as  the  lamp-posts  in  a  town ;  and  this  is  no  more 

necessary.     A  smothering  snow-drift  came  on,  and  it  was 

ely  possible  to  see  from  pole  to  pole,     I  asked  the  boy  from 

tagivold,  who  drove  the  baggage  sledge,  if  he  was  sure  we  were 

the  road.    He  said,  they  always  left  that  to  the  horses  on  this 

ge,  when  the  path  could  not  be  discerned.     They  would  not  go 

ig  if  they  were  not  put  out  of  their  pace,  but  left  to  take  their 

Ihemselves.    The  journeying  on  this  elevated  plain,  enveloped 

I  cloud  of  snow  as  denso  almost  as  that  on  which  you  are 

mng,  makes  an  impression  that  is  sublime    You  seem  travelling 

sky.     What  you  see  or  touch  of  the  earth  is  scarcely  more 

btantial  than  the  snow  that  is  whirling  round  and  above  you. 

Kms  all  one  element,  and  you  alone  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Te  got  on  very  well  to  this  place,  although  we  had  a  terrible 

lag  {torn  the  time  we  got  over  the  brow  of  iKe  Fje\4ft. 
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February  11.  —  This  is  the  most  comfortable  inn,  I  belieye,  in 
Norway.  The  four — Drivstuen,  Kongsvold,  Jerkin,  and  Fogstuen 
—  were  established  as  hospices  or  lodges  for  the  succour  of  tn- 
Tellers  across  the  Fjelde  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  There 'u 
no  grain  cultivated  at  this  elevation,  but  there  are  valuable  gnu 
farms ;  the  proprietors  apparently  as  well  off  as  the  most  sab* 
stantial  of  the  bonder,  who  rear  crops  of  corn.  It  was  attempted 
some  years  age  to  raise  Himmalaya  bear  here.  A  small  quantitf 
had  been  received  by  the  Norwegian  Agricultural  Society  from 
Abo,  to  which  it  had  come  by  way  of  Irkutz.  It  did  not  suooeed 
on  the  Dovre  Fjelde ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  species.  I  had  about 
half  an  acre  of  it,  which,  although  sown  too  late,  proved  exceUent. 
It  grows  like  our  common  bear,  not  like  barley,  that  is,  six-sided; 
and  is  without  husk  about  the  pickle,  and  yields  a  particolariy 
white  meaL  It  would  probably  be  a  good  change  of  seed  for  thoM 
districts  in  Scotland  which  do  not  produce  barley. 

I  saw  this  forenoon  a  piece  of  rural  management  which  wiU 
scarcely  be  believed.  The  stock  of  this  farm  is  thirty  cows  ind 
sixteen  horses.  The  latter,  of  course,  get  no  com.  A  man  ciM 
out  of  the  stable  with  as  much  horse-dung  as  could  be  heaped  eft 
his  spade,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  snow.  He  brought  one  spadefid 
after  another,  till  the  stable  was  cleaned  out ;  and  placed  each  in  i 
little  heap  by  itself.  He  then  went  with  the  women,  and  let  oofc 
the  cows,  which  ran  to  the  dung  and  ate  it  with  great  relish.  Thi0 
repast,  it  seems,  was  regularly  given  to  them  once  a  day.  These 
cows  were  far  from  being  in  a  starving  condition,  or  driven  \ff 
hunger  to  this  strange  diet.  They  were  frolicksome,  and  thdr 
skins  clean  and  glossy.  They  were  not  at  all  "  at  the  lifting,"  tf 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  when  the  cattle  of  a  smaU  farmer  are^  from 
mere  starvation,  scarcely  able  to  rise.  They  would  have  beett 
reckoned  in  very  fair  condition  for  a  lean  stock,  not  intended  fof 
market,  on  any  ordinary  farm  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Th6 
practice  is  general  on  the  skirts  of  the  Fjelde,  about  Boraas,  and 
over  all  Bergens  Amt.  The  farmers  can  keep  in  summer  a  mock 
greater  stock  than  they  can  provide  food  for  in  winter.  If  l>y 
these  substitutes  they  can  save  a  fourth  part  of  hay,  that  woaU 
otherwise  be  .cc»nsumed,  and  cam  show  a  stock  of  cattle  in  such  v^ 
fair  condition  for  the  month  of  February,  the  management  mtf 
not  be  so  laughable  as  it  appears  at  lirst.  The  inferior  animab 
tppemr  to  he  capable  of  forming  acquired  tastes  as  well  as  man.  S 
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the  fanner  can  avail  himself  of  thege,  whether  produced  at  first  by 
ionger  or  imitation,  so  as  to  spare  other  food,  he  is  wise  to  use  it. 
The  taste  for  salt  is  among  those  acquired  ones  which  will  lead 
cattle  to  consume  provender  which  they  otherwise  would  not  touch. 
That  for  warm  food  is  another,  and  cattle  will  eat  in  this  state 
what  they  would  not  touch  cold.  In  this  district  moss  of  every 
kind  is  used  very  extensively ;  and  sea-weed  very  generally  on  the 
eoast  is  dried,  and  carted  two  or  three  miles  into  the  country,  and 
being  scalded  with  boiling  water,  which  is  poured  off,  it  forms 
good  and  nourishing  food  for  cows.  Fish  heads  and  bones  are 
earefally  preserved  in  Nordland,  Finmark,  and  in  Bergens  Amt, 
and  are  boiled  down  to  a  soup,  of  which  these  animals  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond.  In  Bergens  Amt,  when  more  herrings  or  sprats 
are  caught  in  any  particular  spot  than  there  are  barrels  and  salt 
to  preserve,  the  fish  are  spitted  on  sticks,  and  hung  up  to  dry ; 
they  are  then  greedily  devoured  by  the  cows,  which  in  many  places 
aobsist  very  much  on  this  diet.  The  hay-crop  last  summer  on 
the  south  side  of  Dovre  Fjelde,  was,  owing  to  a  long  continuance 
of  dry  weather,  exceedingly  scanty;  and  but  for  these  substitutes, 
the  farmer  could  not  have  preserved  his  stock.  If  fish  make  a 
^  nutritive  enough  for  a  man,  there  seems  no  very  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  suit  a  cow,  if  she  can  be  got  to  like  them. 
h  appears  to  be  the  plan  here,  not  to  wait  until  the  cattle  are 
itarving  before  giving  them  any  of  those  articles  in  the  room  of 
hay  or  straw ;  but  in  all  years,  good  or  bad,  to  give  them  one  or 
two  of  these  warm  feeds  weekly  or  daily.  The  animal  at  first  has 
probably  been  driven  by  hunger  to  such  food ;  but  imitation  would 
indace  a  whole  stable  of  cattle  to  eat  what  one  appears  to  relish. 
It  is  not  likely  that  substitutes  can  be  brought  so  far  that  the  horse 
Bid  4he  rider  will  sit  down  to  a  beefsteak  together,  although  in 
Germany  they  take  slice  for  slice  of  the  brown  loaf;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  many  a  poor  cottar  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  might 
lave  his  cow  in  a  backward  spring,  if  he  had  spared  fodder,  by 
living  her  one  feed  a  day  of  scalded  sea- weed  or  fish  heads,  or  any 
pj^urable  substitute  which  he  could  give  her  a  taste  for. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  in  this  track  of  country  leading 
^er  Dovre  Fjelde,  where  now  there  is  but  this  house  and  Fogstuen 
^  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  marks  of  human  labovxt  ar^  io\m^, 
4ich  show  that  it  must  at  some  unknown  period  \iave  \ie.^TL  ?u 
"opled  dJBtrict     The  antiquary  Gerard  Schoning  iulQ-iaTT^-^^^ 

8  3 
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in  the  north  end  of'  Guldebransdal  in  the  year  1775,  puUislied 
from  bis  manuscripts  in  1820,  in  a  periodical  work  called  the 
<^  Budstick,"  mentions  that  he  found  the  foundations  of  a  building 
supposed  to  be  a  church  or  temple,  thirty-two  paces  long  and 
twenty-four  broad,  not  far  from  this  farm.     On  many  parts  of 
Dovre  Fjelde,  there  are  found  close  to  each  other  an  incrediblft 
number  of  square  holes,  about  six  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad, 
built  in  the  inside  with  stones,  and  which  he  considers  to  hne 
been  intended  for  catching  reindeer  and  elk,  or  to  have  bea 
foundations  and  cellars  of  houses.     What  we  call  Picts'  houses,  a 
the  north  of  Scotland,  have  evidently  been  cellars  and  store-rooM 
of  houses,  of  which  the  superstructure  has  been  of  wood  or  toit  ■ 
They  are  always  under  hillocks  of  accumulated  rubbish,  oftet! 
mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  dwelling  that  has  stood  above  thflBi^ 
The  pits  mentioned  by  Schoning  appear  to  be  of  this  descriptk%;j 
but  square,  and  larger  than  the  Picts*  houses.     He  also  mentioaij 
a  singular  fact,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  on  this  Ijelde  tnfli 
are  strewed  with  the  trunks  of  furu  or  pine  trees,  from  seven  H 
eight  fathoms  in  length,  with  the  roots  attached ;  and,  as  he  }\B^ 
observes,  although  there  are  pine  trees  still  growing  on  the  FjeUhb 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  tract  may  have  been  a  pine  forest,  yrt 
there  is  no  declivity  towards  these  lakes  by  which,  in  the  prescii 
shape  of  the  land,  any  stream  or  torrent  could  have  swept  tieei 
down   into  them.     These   remains   cannot  be  reconciled  to  tin 
theory  of  trees  only  growing  within  certain  zones  of  elevatki^ 
unless  by  supposing  a  change  in  the  temperature,  or  in  the  elen* 
tion,  since  the  time  when  they  were  produced  of  such  a  size  oi 
Dovre  Fjelde.    Schoning  also  notices  the  accumulations  of  ronnM 
pebbles  and  stones,  forming  banks  and  hillocks,  which  have  if 
parently  been  rounded  and  brought  into  these  heaps  by  the  ageMf 
of  water ;  but  that,  in  the  present  shape  of  the  country,  there  iij 
no  back  ground  to  pour  down  any  sti-eam  or  torrent  upon  tkH 
elevated  table-land  to  round  or  collect  them. 

Hammer,  February  14. — It  makes  a  fine  contrast  of  8cenei| 

even  in  winter,  after  driving  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  over  4| 

uninhabited  waste  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde,  to  descend  into  the  smaj 

cheerful'^Guldebrandsdal,  studded  with  farm  houses,  and  its  mig) 

nj£cent  drooping  birches,  showing  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ii» 

known  to  the  upper  valleys  oti  lli^  ivot\Jcl  ^\'^^  <5?l  *Cck^\Etf^Tmtaiil 

The  scenery  there  is  of  a  moxe  s>\.etii  eJfckax^oX.^^.  ^YV^^Yc^^^sssd; 
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8  gloomy  cover  to  a  country ;  and  the  interruption  of  a  bare  white 
rock  rearing  its  head  over  the  dark  mass  of  foliage,  or  of  a  deep 
narrow  glen  marked  by  its  black  shade,  does  not  enliven  the^face 
of  the  country.  All  is  more  open  and  gay  on  this  side  of  the 
Bovre  Fjelde.  I  travelled  leisurely  down  the  magnificent  Gulde- 
brandsdal,  generally  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  long  river-like 
lakes  which  occupy  its  bottom ;  they  were  frozen,  unless  near  to 
the  cascades  where  one  lake  falls  into  another  on  a  lower  level. 

The  Guldebrandsal,  from  the  head  of  the  Myosen  lake  at  this 
place,  up  to  the  Dovre  Fjelde,  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty^eight 
English  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  of  cultivated  land  in  the 
valley  bottom  scarcely  any  where  exceeds  six  or  seven.    In  general 
it  forms  only  a  narrow  stripe  of  cultivated  land  between  the  hill 
idot  and  the  water.     But  behind,  over  the  hills,  are,  I  understand, 
the  finest  high  pastures  or  seaters  in  Norway;  and,  including 
these,  the  breadth  of  the  district  belonging  to  the  Guldebrandsdal 
farmers  may  not  be  less  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  English  miles. 
There  are  eight  parishes  and  twenty-six  churches  in  the  district. 
The  population  is  reckoned  about  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand, 
inclading  that  of  the  lateral  valleys.    Of  these  the  largest,  to  judge 
from  its  river,  the  Gausa,  is  Gusdal.     There  is  also  another  con- 
siderable river,  the  Otta,  which  joins  the  Laug,  the  main  river  of 
Goldebrandsdal,  after  running  through  a  considerable  valley.   The 
arable  land  of  this  district  is  much  encumbered  with  stones,  so 
that  fields  of  any  considerable  size  are  rare.    The  crops  also  in  the 
higher  parts  and  in  the  lateral  valleys  are  rendered  very  uncertain 
by  early  frosts ;  while  in  the  lower  grounds  they  suffer  much  from 
Bonshine.     It  appears  strange  to  one  accustomed  to  our  cloudy 
climate,  to  hear  the  latter  reckoned  an  equal  or  greater  enemy  to 
the  crops.     Yet  such  is  the  fact.     Frost  early  in  August  often  de- 
rtroys  the  corn  before  it  is  filled,  but  it  leaves  the  fodder ;  even 
»me  of  the  grain  may  have  been  previously  ripe ;  but  sunshine  in 
June  or  July  often  shines  it  away  in  blade  before  it  has  covered 
he  ground,  and  thus  leaves  nothing.    A  shine  year,  as  it  is  called, 
8  a  very  common  calamity  in  almost  all  the  inland  parts  of  Nor- 
way.    Besides  these  evils  of  early  frost  and  sunshine,  drought  is 
nother  to  which  the  crops  are  almost  every  year  exposed,  and  is 
vercome  only  by  the  great  exertions  made,  as  before  mexiXioTi^^^ 
5  irrigate  the  growing  corn.     This  is  carried  to  8wc\i  ^etl^e.XASti> 
'iboagh  with  means  which  appear  rude,  that  X  MiideT^\-^"Ci!^  "'^^  '^^ 
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not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  an  insufficient  share  or  none  in 
tlie  irrigation  concern,  to  hire  a  day's  water  from  those  who  caa 
spare  it.     The  returns  upon  these  small  patches,  so  carefully  la- 
boured and  watered,  are  almost  incredible.    Twenty  fold  is  common 
in  favourable  seasons.     Very  possibly  where  the  prolific  power  of 
the  soil  is  so  often  checked  it  will  be  less  exhausted,  and  may  be 
very  great  when  such  weather  does  occur  as  brings  it  into  full 
action.     Pasturage  in  this  district  forms  the  most  valuable  brandi 
of  farming.     The  best  horses  in  Norway  are  also  reared  in  tiie  . 
upper  end  of  Guldebrandsdal.     The  bonder  are  considered  to  be  i 
prosperous  and  substantial.     They  manufacture  a  good  deal  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth  for  country  use ;  and  in  winter  shoot  ft 
good  many  wild  reindeer,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  an  elk  a 
two,  in  the  tract  of  the  Fjelde  north  of  the  Gausa  river.    Th 
freshwater  fish  in  the  river  Laug,  and  in  the  lakes  which  it  forai 
in  its  course  to  the  Myosen,  are  also  of  much  more  importance  t| 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  than  any  similar  fishery  in  thft. 
north  of  Europe.     There  is  difficulty,  perhaps,  even  for  the  Mtih 
ralist,  to  ascertain  the  English  names  of  some  of  the  fresh-watte 
fish  in  this  country,  being  varieties  not  found  in  our  waters.  Tho^j 
is  in  the  Myosen  a  species  of  herring,  at  least  it  goes  by  that  name» 
I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  it  is  caught  in  such  abundance  that  in  thi 
parish  of  Faaberg,  about  two  hundred  barrels  were  salted  yearljf^ 
until  the  year  1789 ;  when  a  great  flood  in  the  river  brought  dowi 
so  many  stones,  and  altered  the  bottom  of  the  fishing  ground  m 
much,  that  the  produce  has  not  since  been  so  great.     A  smalkf 
kind  of  this  fish  is  also  caught  in  the  Myosen.     Trout  also  run  if! 
from  the  lake  to  spawn,  as  salmon,  which  they  equal  in  size,  dij 
from  the  sea.     At  Hunefoss,  a  waterfall  on  the  Laug,  about  foufr 
teen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Myosen,  these  Hunne  trooiy 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  caught  of  nearly  three  Bismar  poand% 
or  thirty-six  avoirdupois.     The  falls  on  the  river,  by  which  tbij 
Myosen  sends  its  waters  to  the  sea,  make  it  impossible  that  hefr] 
rings  or  salmon  could  get  into  it.     These  are  varieties  of  freslH 
water  fish  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

It  surprises  the  traveller  from  England,  where  almost  eveiy 

thing  that  man  uses  is  provided  with  and  valued  in  money,  to  finj. 

a  whole  population,  in  an  old  European  country,  dealing  direci 

with  nature  as  it  were,  for  e^exy  ^T\\c\a, — ^w^V  W^in^^  clotbinf^ 

£sby  meat,  grain,  dairy  produce,  femfexA.^^  ^xv^  ^\^'C^^Wns5^qwv- 
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which  are  aH  provided  without  the  intervention  of  money,  or  even 

of  barter.     Some  of  these  little  estates,  worth  perhaps  four  or  ^ve 

thousand  dollars,  are  the  most  complete  possible  in  this  respect. 

They  have  within  them  every  material  of  an  abundant  subsistence ; 

Dot  only  the  usual  products  of  laud — grain,  meat,  dairy  produce, 

hc^ — but  besides,  a  great  command  of  the  comforts  and  even 

loxaries  of  life :  fuel ;  commodious  houses,  or  building  materials 

to  erect  them ;  game,  venison,  fish,  fruits.    They  have  even  labour 

unpaid,  through  the  portions  of  land  let  to  housemen.     Where 

irill  a  thousand  pounds  value  in  land  thus  supply  a  family  with  all 

necessaries  and  essential  comforts,  and  a  rational  share  of  luxuries  ? 

A  family  with  2000/.,  laying  out  1000/.  in  the  purchase  of  a  well- 

tttaated  estate,  and  keeping  another  at  interest  in  case  of  sunshine 

or  frost  making  it  necessary  to  go  to  market,  would  live  in  greater 

plenty  here,  more  free  from  care,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  of 

the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  than  could  be  done  upon  an  estate 

<rf  500/.  a  year  in  Britain ;  where  the  whole  produce  must  first  be 

tomed  into  money,  and  that  money  into  every  thing  wanted; 

where  neither  fuel,  labour,  nor  a  commodious  house,  much  less  the 

hzuries  of  fish,  game,  and  venison,  are  within  the  estate  or  its 

]ffivil^es.     Nor  would  they  be  so  entirely  without  good  society 

M  might  be  supposed ;  provided  they  did  not  set  out  too  higli,  and 

Kve^ — as  the  English  abroad  generally  do, — diff*erently  from  their 

Beighbours,  instead  of  following  the  modes  of  the  country.     In 

«Fery  parish  there  is  the  clergyman  and  his  chaplain,  men  always 

«f  high  education  and  acquirements.    The  whole  corps  of  law 

officers  and  solicitors  are  well  educated,  and  have  taken  degrees 

ttther  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen  or  of  Christiania,  as  otherwise 

none  are  allowed  to  practise ;  and  they  are  not,  as  with  us,  huddled 

iogether  in  the  country  towns  cr  metropolis,  but  are  spread  over 

fte  country;  as  the  courts,  by  a  wise  arrangement,  are  held  as 

Rrach  as  possible  in  single  houses  in  each  parish,  removed  from 

nllages  or  towns,  and  from  opportunities  of  feasting  or  drinking. 

In  every  parish,  also,  there  are  retired  military  officers  living  very 

aften  on  small  means,  but  men  of  education  and  acquirements 

soperior  to  our  own  half-pay  of  the  old  school ;  because  the  Danish 

|[ovemment  began  a  generation  before  the  British  to  educate  its 

>fficers.     The  system  is  kept  up  in  Norway ;  none  bein^  sAm\\Xfc\ 

nto  the  service  who  have  not  gone  through  a  courae  oi  e^Mca^Asyo. 

f  tie  military  college,  which  is  good,  and  at  least  eq]a^  \.^  ^?£^^^ 
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which  many  of  our  officers  obtain.  The  ladies  here  are  neces- 
sarily more  occupied  with  house-keeping ;  but  in  appearance,  iB 
manners,  and  in  the  usual  female  accomplishments  of  music,  danc- 
ing, and  conversation,  they  are  not  behind  our  own.  They 
read  less,  but  are  not  uneducated.  Such  a  state  of  society 
property  would  undoubtedly  suit  many  an  English  emigrant  familj 
better  than  a  log  hut  in  the  forests  of  Upper  Canada  or  Australia 
The  difference  of  language  is  the  only  difficulty ;  but  it  is  short 
lived.  If  the  trees  in  Canada  could  speak  English,  it  would  be  i 
reasonable  ground  of  preference.  As  it  is,  I  suspect  such  emi 
grants  as  have  a  little  capital  would  sooner  learn  to  speak  a  Ian 
guage  than  to  fell  a  tree. 

This  place.  Hammer,  ought  in  all  conscience  to  be  a  conadw 
able  market  town.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  bay  of  tin 
Myosen,  at  the  ^nd  of  the  well-inhabited  Guldebrandsdal,  at  ■ 
great  distance,  by  a  road  over  the  hills,  from  the  great  and  weB 
inhabited  valley  of  the  Glomen,  or  Hedemark,  and  from  Swed«i 
and  so  far  from  Christiania  that  no  competition  thence  can  prevai 
its  rise.  Yet  it  is  not  a  town,  —  scarcely,  indeed,  a  village^ - 
although  it  has  a  few  shops  and  straggling  houses.  It  will  not  ad 
vance,  notwithstanding  all  the  encouragement  which  govemmea 
has  at  different  times  given.  What  can  be  the  reason  that  in  Amerie 
villages  and  towns  start  up,  as  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
while,  in  Europe,  it  requires  several  generations  to  form  one,  nnki 
pushed  on  by  some  cotton,  iron,  or  other  manufacture  that  leads-t 
the  congregating  of  people  to  one  spot  ?  One  reason  may  be  th 
want  of  roads,  of  tradesmen,  and  of  a  distribution  of  raw  mateiii 
and  skill  over  a  newly-settled  country.  The  blacksmith  and  his  iroi 
the  shoemaker  and  his  leather,  the  tailor  and  his  cloth,  all,  in  shoft 
but  the  woodman  and  his  axe,  must  be  collected  in  one  centriei 
spot  to  serve  the  country.  But  when  a  country  is  fully  settled  aa 
inhabited,  its  roads  and  communications  numerous  and  good,  aa 
its  demands  for  labour  well  supplied,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  tbi 
these  Aladdin-lamp  formations  of  towns  and  villages  in  America  wi 
disappear.  Tradesmen,  professional  men,  and  even  dealers,  wi 
have  to  seek  their  customers,  instead  of  their  customers  having  fr 
seek  them.  They  wiU  have  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the* 
employers,  or  others  in  the  same  trades  will  spread  themselves  of* 
the  country,  and  then  adieu  to  i^^  e^\^\.evi<i.^  cS.  ^\!wi%^  Americtf 
towns  which  are  not  suppoiled  \)7  a.^'^  ^^^xJJ^-ax  TS!L^\jL\sSas*K^ 'i 
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(ommerce,  but  simply  hj  the  aggregation  of  ordinary  handicrafts, 
vtOHkeepera,  and  professional  people.  They  ivill  die  av/ay  as  the 
twmtry  advances,  just  as  such  country  towns  decay  in  Europe. 
^bis  place  was  at  one  time  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  scat  of  a 
lishop.  It  had  a  cathedral  and  a  monastery,  both  founded  about 
tiieyear  ]160  by  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
jope's  legate  in  Norway.  He  became  afterwards  a  cardinal,  under 
Ihe  Dame  of  Nicholas  Breakspear,  ab  Albano ;  and  pope,  under  the 
fille  of  Hadrian  the  Fourth.  The  place  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
IliB  Swedes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  appears  never  to  have, 
ixea  flourishing.  I  searched  in  vain  for  some  appearance  of  re- 
Baina  of  this  city,  its  cathedral  and  monastery,  I  feel  a  doubt 
Wether,  as  there  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  lower  down  on 
fte  Hyoflcn,  I  may  not  have  mistaken  the  spot.  The  building 
tatwial,  however,  in  Norway,  leaves  little  trace.  The  wooden 
may  last  a  couple  of  centuries  ;  but  when  it  decays,  there 
aoihing  left  for  posterity  to  gaze  at.  For  a  town,  into  which 
_  'wnment  has  attempted  to  foster  it,  the  situation  is  beautiful. 
Sle  gromid  slopes  gently  towards  the  lake,  which  is  here  only  800 
Jlria  broad.  The  variety  and  iusuriant  growth  of  the  trees  show 
""  lie  soil  must  be  good.  I  walked  across  the  lake  on  the  ice  ; 
1  understand  it  is  frozen  for  about  twenty  miles  down,  but  is 
9«ilieIow,  so  that  I  must  travel  on  the  high  road.  The  Myosen 
Uie  first  ten  miles  appears  not  to  exceed  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
tia  breadth,  a  size  favourable  to  the  scenery.  Trees,  points  of 
■B^  rocks,  bouses  on  the  opposite  co^t,  unite  in  rendering  it 
*»utiful. 
Febmaty.  —  The  Myosen  expands  into  a  great  breadth  about 
renty  miles  below  Hammer,  where  its  waves  and  shores  are  like 
Bseof  an  inlet  of  the  ocean.  The  opposite  coast  is  so  distant, 
■Ut  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  single  features.  The  outlet  of  this 
[nnd  body  of  water  seems  very  small.  It  is  crossed  by  a  ferry- 
',  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river.  The  evaporation  of  so 
expanse  may  render  a  large  river  from  it  unnecessary  to 
a  proper  balance  between  its  influx  and  efflux. 

■  FArvary.  —  The  horses  in  Norway  have  a  very  sensible  manner 
tftiking  their  food.     Instead  of  swilling  themselves  like  ours  with 

■  pailful  of  water  at  a  draught,  no  doubt  from  the  fear  of  not  get- 
^llg  it  Boon  i^ain,  and  then  overgorging  themselres  with  dry  food 

B  fct  the  same  reason,  the/  Lave  3  bucket  of  water  \ivi\,  io^'o.'wi^viR 
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their  allowance  of  hay.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  relig 
take  a  sip  of  the  one  and  a  mouthful  of  the  other  alternatelj, 
times  only  moistening  their  mouths  as  a  rational  being  wc 
while  eating  a  dinner  of  such  dry  food.  A  broken-winded  h 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  Norway,  nor  have  I  met  with  one 
slightest  degree  so  affected.  The  animal  is  not  impelled  t 
load  its  stomach,  and  distend  the  vessels  with  unnecessary  < 
ties  of  water  or  hay  at  one  time.  Broken  wind  is  understoo 
a  rupture  of  the  vessels  connected  with  the  lungs,  and  to  be  I 
on  by  over-feeding,  or  over-exertion  with  a  full  stomach, 
'field,  when  left  to  himself,  the  horse  is  perpetually  eatin; 
does  not  fill  himself  at  once,  like  a  cow,  and  remain  then  fo 
or  four  hours  without  food ;  yet  we  treat  him  like  a  cow, 
two  or  three  feeds  only  in  the  day,  and  he  consequently  fills 
too  rapidly,  and  without  sufficient  mastication.  Probably  n 
the  diseases  of  our  horses  arise  from  this  unnatural  custom 
horse  probably  knows  better  than  the  groom  when  he  she 
and  drink,  and  would  be  more  free  from  diseases  if  left  to  1 
discretion. 
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and  crowded.  The  difference,  I  suspect,  is  not  so  much  in  itself, 
as  in  the  impressions  of  the  traveller  —  then  fresh  from  the  stir 
and  life  of  English  towns,  now  from  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  the 
Fjelde  valley.  The  meeting  of  the  Storthing,  however,  adds  no 
doubt  something  to  the  bustle.  The  university  also  is  now  sitting ; 
and  its  six  hundred  students  make  the  streets  fuller  than  in  sum- 
mer. The  driving  also  is  good  this  winter ;  all  the  wood  and  other 
articles  for  exportation  are  brought  into  town  at  this  season  by  the 
country  people  from  great  distances,  and  produce  a  little  movement 
in  the  market-place. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  Fiord  here  quite  frozen,  although  the 
sea  is  ten  fathoms  deep ;  horses,  sledges,  and  people  are  travelling  in 
all  directions  over  it,  while  the  fresh  water  of  the  Myosen,  for  forty 
or  fifty  miles  up,  is  quite  clear  of  ice.  The  Fiord  is  no  doubt 
narrower  at  Christiania  than  the  Myosen,  and  more  shut  in  by 
islands  and  points  of  land  than  the  lower  end  of  that  lake.  As  the 
Tessels  are  frozen  in,  and  no  arrivals  can  take  place,  little  business 
is  going  on ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  accommodation  for 
sliipping,  the  want  of  warehouses,  of  an  open  exchange,  or  of  the 
conveyance  of  goods  in  the  streets,  the  mercantile  business  cannot 
be  very  great.  Professional  men,  public  functionaries — those 
whom  the  courts  of  law,  the  university,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  administration,  support,  —  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
society,  and  that  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  other  citizens  live. 
h  the  construction  of  its  society,  it  is  the  Edinburgh  of  Norway. 

Christiania  is  considered  to  have  twenty-four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  appears  small  for  this  population ;  but  there  are 
•tthwhs  stretching  out  like  spiders'  legs  from  the  body  of  the  place, 
•nd  little  connected  with  it.  It  contains  no  building  of  any  im- 
portance. The  streets  are  not  particularly  clean,  although  wide, 
•od  in  straight  lines.  It  is  altogether  inferior  to  Dronthiem. 
-the  inhabitants,  also,  are  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  the  Dron- 
"Memers.  It  is  probably  not  a  very  healthy  place.  The  people  look 
^e  and  sickly;  and  there  is  not,  from  the  form  of  the  ground, 
Och  a  rapid  drainage  into  the  sea  as  Dronthiem  possesses.  The 
lliversity  has  not  buildings,  as  yet,  sufficient  for  its  business.  The 
i^ofessors  lecture  in  detached  rooms,  not  in  any  public  edifice, 
^e  library  is  considerable,  but  not  rich  in  old  or  va\\)La\Aft  ^^vC\oxsj3» 
f  scarce  works.  It  is  entirely  for  use,  and  \iipOTi  ^  Tjet^X^ct^ 
oting.    It  Is  open  for  two  hours  daily  for  lending  o\x\.\>OQ^5^^^  \5v>J^ 
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there  are  reading  rooms  for  those  who  miah  to  consult  mapSj  mi 
BOripta,  or  works  of  too  great  value  to  be  lent  out.  It  ia 
necessary  to  be  a  member  or  a  student  ia  order  to  obtain  tlie  use 
of  the  booka.  Any  householder  giving  his  note  for  their  relnni 
enables  the  stranger  to  get  them  out  upon  his  own  receipt; 
the  number  of  persons,  of  all  classes,  whom  I  have  seen  chaaging 
books  at  the  hours  of  delivery  gives  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
reading  disposition  of  the  people. 

The  students  of  this  university  have  none  of  the  silly  propena- 
ties  of  the  German  students :  bo  affectation  of  being  a  separate 
class,  or  of  distinguishing  themselves,  as  Burschen,  by  peculiarity 
of  dress  or  roughness  of  manner.  They  are  dressed  like  olba 
gentlemen,  —  live  like  the  students  at  Edinburgh,  mixed  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  associating  with  them.  They  have  a  sodetj  fti 
which  they  all  belong,  and  subscribe  to  its  funds ;  but  its  olyf 
are  altogether  literary,  and  the  money  is  employed  in  providii? 
elementary  books,  of  which  the  university  library  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  so  many  copies  as  must  be  required  at  oncelij 
those  attending  a  course  of  lectures.  If  they  ever  dabbled  in 
political  questions,  government  had  no  power  to  prevent  themi 
and  therefore,  being  made  of  no  importance,  they  were  of  none. 
They  form  no  distinct  body  at  war  with  the  citizens.  Many  ^'6 
instruction  in  families,  or  to  younger  students  preparing  to  piffi 
examinations ;  and  from  the  number  of  advertisements  in  tiie  n 
papers  to  and  from  tutors  and  teachers  from  all  classes,  the  diffusiffi 
of  knowledge  appears  to  be  going  on  very  rapidly.  It  ia  not  Bt  oH 
uncommon  to  see  a  person  advertised  for  to  teach  in  a  bonder  familyi 
and  frequently  in  two  neighbouring  ones,  or  in  a  small  country 

Tiie  considerable  number  of  periodical  publications  which  ci^ 
culate  in  Norway,  proves  a  state  of  education  among  the  people 
which  is  far  from  being  limited.  There  are  two  daily  newspaptW 
and  at  least  six  published  two  or  three  times  a  week,  all  in  exten- 
sive circulation.  Every  little  town  also  —  as  Stavanger,  Arendali 
and  others  — has  local  newspapers.  A  penny  or  skilhng  magsnoe 
has  an  extensive  sale,  and  also  another  publication  on  the  . 
plan.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  sale  of  these  works,  but  from  that 
matter,  the  advertisements  to  and  from  parlies,  and  the  suhjecti  1 
treated  of,  that  I  infer,  in  proportion  to  tlie  population,  a  consider- 
able  reading  public  in  Kotway.     Tbere  tire  also  periodical  worVa 
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ofahighei^  class,  literary  journals,  and  others  on  peculiar  branches 
of  knowledge  antiquarian,  topographical,  military.  The  education 
of  the  body  of  the  people  in  country  parishes  is  provided  for  by  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  in  Scotland.  There  are  parochial 
iehool-masters,  of  whom  some  have  fixed  houses,  others  live  six 
aionths  in  one  locality  and  six  in  another.  From  the  great  extent 
<^  country,  and  its  being  inhabited  in  valleys  or  districts,  separated 
1>7  uninhabitable  and  in  many  cases  impassable  ridges,  or  by  fiords, 
it  is  impossible  that  education  can  be  brought  to  the  door  of  each 
isolated  little  community ;  nor  can  any  just  conclusion  be  drawn 
inm  the  state  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  one  of  these  little 
societies  as  to  its  state  in  others.  There  are  districts  in  which, 
fixHn  peculiar  circumstances,  as  the  example  and  success  of  some 
sne  sdf-taught  individual,  some  of  the  finer  mechanical  arts  which 
nqnire  considerable  powers  of  mind  as  well  as  manual  dexterity, 
M  watch  and  clock  making,  are  spread  generally  among  the  bonder. 
'Dusre  are  others  in  which,  by  the  same  means,  a  knowledge  of  the 
imctical  branches  of  mathematics  is  so  general,  that  every  lad  is 
jMqaainted  with  land-measuring.  In  the  parish  in  which  I  passed 
'flw  last  winter,  there  were  eleven  schools  for  a  population  of  ^ve 
^tbonsand  persons,  besides  three  or  four  private  family  teachers, 
lliis  is  not  a  low  provision,  being  a  school  to  every  ^ve  hundred. 
EThere  are  counties  in  England  which  have  nothing  like  it.  It 
Id  not^  however,  be  justly  inferred  that  education  is  diffused  in 
same  or  nearly  the  same  degree  through  the  whole  Norwegian 
)olation.  The  means  are  imdoubtedly  good.  A  small  tax  is 
ded  from  each  householder,  besides  a  personal  payment  from 
adult,  male  and  female,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
rants,  to  about  eight  skillings,  or  half  of  a  day's  wages  in  the 
out  of  which  schools  and  teachers  in  each  district  are  pro- 
The  great  and  unremitting  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Lants  personally,  and  the  importance  before  explained  which 
'universally  attached  by  the  people  themselves  to  the  rite  of  con- 
ition,  have  undoubtedly  diffused  education  by  the  aid  of  these 
Wiools  very  generally,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  reading.  There 
PB  causes,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  society  in  Norway^ 
^iich  must  keep  education  always  on  a  low  footing,  however  widely 
*•  first  elements  may  be  spread.  Whether  this  be  better  ox  ^ot^^ 
*^  the  people,  let  others  determine.  One  is  the  high.  ed\x(ia.\AOiv  ol 
"e  clergjr  and  other  professional  men.     To  send  a  young  maxiXo  \>afii 
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iiniversitj,  and  maintain  him  there,  although  the  students  ] 
fees,  costs  between  300  and  400  dollars  yearly ;  which  is  i 
country  a  very  important  sum.  The  preliminary  educatioi 
in  the  ancient  languages,  must  be  sought  for  generally  at 
tance,  and  is  consequently  expensive.  A  man  cannot  rea8< 
bring  up  his  son  with  a  view  to  a  professional  livelihood,  unl 
happens  to  be  himself  in  a  profession,  or  in  a  situation  with  p< 
local  advantages.  There  is  no  demand  for  educated  labour,  I 
what  the  classes  living  by  it  can  breed  up  to  and  supply  out  o 
own  stock.  There  is  not,  as  there  is  or  was  in  Scotland,  i 
defined  demand  for  educated  men  in  the  medical,  legal,  oi 
mercial  professions,  and  even,  by  the  secession  church, 
clerical ;  one,  too,  extending  not  merely  to  emplojrment 
country,  but  in  England,  with  all  its  colonies,  and  in  Americ 
national  education,  as  in  every  thing  else,  supply  follows  de 
and  here  there  is  no  demand  beyond  what  the  supply  is 
sufficient  for.  Education,  beyond  the  ordinary  acquireme 
reading  and  writing,  can  lead  to  none  of  the  ordinary  obj 
ambition ;  and  being  therefore  less  valuable  than  with  us, 
valued.  The  restrictions,  also,  upon  the  free  exercise  of  ti 
industry,  limit  the  demand  for  young  men  of  good  but  not  1 
education.  If  a  person  must  obtain  peculiar  privileges  from 
porate  body,  not  merely  before  he  can  carry  on  any  medical  ( 
employment,  but  before  he  can  buy  and  sell,  or  manufacti 
engage  in  any  trade  or  calling  for  which  intelligence  and 
education  fit  him,  he  naturally  lets  the  educational  part 
qualifications  stand  until  he  is  sure  of  the  apprenticesh 
privilege  part.  As  the  expense  of  preparation,  and  the 
number  of  prizes  to  be  obtained,  place  the  higher  and  leam( 
fessions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  main  body  of  the  people  as  • 
of  rational  ambition,  for  which  they  might  endeavour  to 
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most  powerful  stimulant  to  the  human  mind  to  investigate^  to 
obtain  knowledge,  to  exert  the  mental  powers.  The  spirit  of 
religious  controversj  adds  nothing  certainly  to  their  domestic  hap- 
piness, but  much  to  their  intelligence,  acuteness,  desire  for  educa- 
tion, and  value  for  religion.  Scotland  and  England,  without  their 
aeoeders  and  dissenters,  would  have  been  countries  in  which  the 
kmnan  mind  slumbered.  A  land  of  unirersal  conformity  is  ne- 
cessarily one  of  universal  apathy  as  to  religious  matters,  or  else  of 
gross  superstition.  It  is  to  expect  effect  without  cause,  to  expect 
leal  or  enlightened  belief  without  inquiry  and  opposition,  and  the 
eolHsion  of  mind  against  mind.  There  is  something  of  this  apathy, 
and  of  this  superstition  observable  in  Norway  :  there  is  no  stimu- 
lant awakening  men  from  the  passive  state  of  mind  produced  by 
tooinquiring  conformity.  Those  who  maintain  that  a  nation  should 
have  but  one  religious  code  fixed  by  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
^sent,  should  look  round  and  see  whether  there  is  a  sound  and 
true  sense  of  religion  in  thoi^e  countries,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, where  the  public  mind  lias  remained  in  this  state.  "  If 
%norance  be  bliss,"  it  has  been  said,  "  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  It  is 
tins  bliss,  and  this  wisdom,  which  universal  conformity  to  the 
ibetrines  of  an  established  church,  either  in  a  nation  or  parish, 
-vill  produce. 

*  The  almost  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  certainly 
itffosed  very  generally  in  Norway,  considering  its  local  circum- 
fttaces,  but  there  its  education  stops.  Books  are  scarce.  The 
jtaeans  of  obtaining  them  in  the  country  are  difficult,  there  being 
k  coaches  or  carriers  conveying  parcels  or  goods  in  all  directions. 
w  teachers  themselves  in  the  country  schools  have  little  op- 
Nrtunity  of  obtaining  information.  The  plan  also  which  was 
Ktfortunately  adopted  of  having  one  large  university,  instead  of 
Vo  or  three  in  different  places,  militates  against  the  diffusion  of 
ik)wledge  in  a  poor  country.  Scotland  had  four  universities  when 
St  population  did  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  Norway  at  present ; 
td  all  the  four  probably  cost  the  country  less,  in  proportion  to  her 
Hdtb,  than  this  one  costs  Norway.  The  inhabitants  of  great 
tt  of  the  country,  as  of  the  province  of  Bergen  and  of  the  ter- 
ory  north  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde,  have  little  benefit  from  a  single 
iversity  situated  at  the  extreme  verge  almost  of  the  kitv^do^Tcv^ 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  itJi  t\ife  c?c^\l^ 
r,  in  wbicb  the  expense  of  the  students'  livincr  ia  xveee^^tcv:\W 
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high.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  over  a  country  from  i 
centre  cannot  be  rapid.  It  is  not  accessible,  owing  to  the  d 
and  expense,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  establi 
of  a  university  6n  the  north  side  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde  seems 
sary  for  the  general  diffusion  of  education  of  a  higher  desc 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Norway. 

Christiania,  April,  1836.  —  The  eighth  Norwegian  St 
met  on  the  1st  of  February,  in  terms  of  the  ground-law  of  t 
stitution.  I  have  before  explained  that  it  is  elected  and  mi 
jure  on  the  first  day  of  February  of  every  third  year,  ac 
tinues  its  session  in  its  own  right  for  three  months,  or  ui 
last  day  of  April.  This  triennial  meeting  and  session  of  th 
lative  body,  being  constitutionally  independent  altogether 
will  of  the  executive,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  postponed,  as  t 
ing  together  of  parliaments  was  by  our  Charles  L  Tl 
longation  of  the  session,  however,  beyond  the  period  o 
months,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  royal  prerogative,  and  i 
practice  depend  much  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  bus 
be  dispatched.  It  has  been  prolonged  to  autumn.  As  the 
of  an  extraordinary  Storthing  do  not  extend  to  the  altering 
constitutional  law,  and  its  enactments  are  but  temporary,  ai 
be  ratified  by  the  next  regular  Storthing,  there  have  been 
propositions  from  the  executive  which  could  only  be  dispos' 
the  regular  Storthing,  and  which  have  prolonged  the 
The  budget  is  necessarily  one  of  the  last  subjects  discus: 
passed  by  the  Storthing.  There  is  consequently  the  sam* 
which  is  acknowledged  in  our  constitution  in  the  hands 
Storthing,  for  securing  sufficient  time  for  discussing  and 
its  legislative  measures  before  granting  the  ways  and  mean 
executive. 

I  consider  the  Norwegian  Storthing  as  a  working  mod 

constitutional  government  on  a  small  scale,  and  one  whicl 

so  well  as  highly  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  pc 

Great  Britain.     The  qualifications  of  electors,  the  mode  of  < 

by  the  middle  wheel  in  the  machinery  —  that  of  election-i 

tween  the  electors  and  representative  —  and  the   constil 

powers  of  the  legislative  body  I  have  explained  before,  a^ 

from  conversation  or  books  I  was  able  to  do  so  ;  but  I  had 

curiosity  to  see  the  meetings  oi  a.  ^^.otYVwa^,  \.Qk  V,"ax  the  deb 

understand   the  procedure  o£  a  \e^\s\a\A.N^  ^^^^ts^^  %» 
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elected  by  the  people  from  among  themselves,  and  which  has 
f  shown  so  much  wisdom  in  its  enactments.  I  may  confess,  as  an 
'  idle  man,  that  it  was  my  principal  inducement  to  visit  Christia- 
nia.  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense  into  small  compass  the  obser- 
titions  I  made  during  my  stay,  being  quite  aware  that  subjects 
deemed  very  interesting  by  the  traveller  are  not  always  so  by  the 
retder. 

The  present  Storthing  consists  of  ninety-six  members^  elected  in 
tibe  way  before  explained.  Each  town  and  district  elects  as  many 
nbstitutes  (suppleanter)  as  it  elects  representatives ;  so  that  in 
case  of  the  illness  or  death  of  the  one,  the  suppleant  is  sent  for  and 
^  tikes  his  seat,  and  the  constituency  cannot  remain  unrepresented. 
\  llie  elective  franchise,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  connected  with 
Ac  place,  as  in  England,  — with  the  brick  and  mortar,  for  instance, 
of  Sarum,  or  Aldborough,  —  but  with  the  number  of  electors  in  a 
The  city  of  Dronthiem,  for  instance,  had  just  the  number 
qualified  electors  to  send  four  representatives.  K  the  electors 
been  fewer,  it  could  only  have  sent  three,  or  two,  or  one,  or 
;en  none,  if  its  number  of  qualified  electors  had  been  under  fifty ; 
most  have  joined  itself  in  that  case  to  the  constituency  of  the 
town,  Christiansund,  and  elected  jointly  with  them.  And 
in,  if  the  number  of  its  electors  had  increased,  it  would  have  sent 
proportional  number  of  representatives.  This  goes  on  without 
process  of  disfranchising  or  enfranchising  places ;  it  being  a 
;-acting  principle  of  parliamentary  reform,  operating  without 
stoppage  in  the  machinery  of  government  in  order  to  rectify 
representation,  and  obtained  by  simply  considering  the  elec- 
franchise  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  constituency,  according 
the  numbers  dwelling  in  a  place,  and  not  a  privilege  attached  to 
place.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Storthing  may  con- 
[uently  be  different  in  different  Storthings;  but  the  variation 
ot  well  exceed  two  or  three,  more  or  less,  and  can  be  of  no 
cal  importance, 
was  very  desirous,  and  was  at  considerable  pains,  to  ascertain 
t  description  of  persons  were  sent  to  the  Storthing  ;  from  what 
or  employments ;  what  proportion,  from  their  functions,  — 
military,  or  clerical,  —  might  be  connected  with  the  ex- 
ve  government,  and  have  possibly  a  leaning  tON<i«i^^  ^^ 
from  which  their  own  advancement,  or  that  ot  t\ievt  tecC'^^'a* 
bt  £ow.     I  could  not  discover^  in  the  district  in  ^^iido.  Wv.n^^, 
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North  Dronthiem  Amt,  any  influence  at  work  during  the  t 
the  elections ;  and  the  representatives  elected  were  two  bond 
a  clergyman.  I  was  desirous  to  know  if  this  was  the  case  gen 
The  representative  to  the  Storthing  is  allowed  a  dollar  and 
per  day  during  his  attendance,  and  his  travelling  expenses, 
desirous  to  ascertain  if  this  had  any  influence  on  the  electic 
have  heard  this  allowance  objected  to  by  sensible  men ;  a 
propriety  of  it  has  been  uhder  the  consideration  of  former  i 
ings.  The  objection  is,  that  a  member,  living  up  to  his  rai 
station,  may  save  money  out  of  it.  In  the  best  hotels, 
dollars  a  month  is  the  charge  for  lodging,  board,  fuel,  and 
accommodation.  In  private  lodgings  he  is  suitably  accomn 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Many  of  the  bonder  class  who 
turned  to  the  Storthing  live  for  half  a  dollar  a  day,  and  bnn^ 
a  little  capital  saved  in  this  trade  of  legislation.  It  is  th 
alleged  that  it  beomes  a  sort  of  intrigue  among  them  to  be 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  able  ai 
cated  men  in  the  district,  —  clergy,  public  functionaries,  or ; 
gentlemen  —  who  would  otherwise  be  preferred.  This  obj 
whether  well  grounded  or  not,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  oa 
the  advantages  in  this  country  of  the  allowance.  There  is  i 
in  its  society,  few  individuals  indeed,  except  some  of  the  1 
functionaries,  clergy,  and  merchants,  who  could  aflbrd  t( 
their  homes  and  employments  and  live  in  Christiania  at  the 
expense,  and  without  any  remuneration  for  their  time,  du 
session  of  the  Storthing.  The  representation  of  the  country 
therefore,  tall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  few  who,  fr 
very  circumstance  of  being  above  the  ordinary  business 
country,  would  necessarily  be,  as  in  England,  th6  least  acqi 
with  its  interests  or  affairs.  The  bonder  class  also,  althoi 
fiicient  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  or  in  extende( 
on  political  subjects,  do  not  want  sound  good  sense;  and 
chosen  by  several  thousand  of  his  fellow  parishioners  to  I 
election-man,  and  again  selected  by  his  fellow  election-mei 
as  willing  to  take  two' and  a  half  dollars  a  day  as  he  is,  mn 
man  distinguished  for  his  judgment  and  character.  He  can : 
be  a  fool  nor  a  knave.  Another  consideration  is,  that  if  a 
paid  for  discharging  hia  duly  faithfully,  and  according  to  t! 
of  his  judgment  and  conscience,  \ve  e^n  ^c«cc<i^"^  Xi^m^wRR^ 
a  contrary  part.     It  is,  in  genetaX,  l\ie  nee^^  \2asiw  ^V^i*\^ 
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who  can,  as  Paley  expresses  it,  afford  to  keep  a  conscience 
Derally  does  keep  one. 

Thia  Storthing  consists  of  twenty-two  persona  in  civil  offices, 
military,  sisteen  in  clerical,  four  lawyers,  fourteen  mer- 
aen,  thirty-aeven  landowners.  Of  the  civil  functionaries, 
.  .  _re  connected  with  executive  function,  the  others  with  ju- 
IciaL  I  have  included  in  thia  class  one  rector  of  a  school,  and  one 
lUector  of  taxes.     Of  the  clerical,  four  are  parish  clerks  or  pre- 

tora  (fcirke  aanger),  not  clergymen.     Of  the  mercantile,  some 

landed  proprietors  as  well  as  merchants,  some  country  dealers. 

B  mercantile  towns,  as  Bergen,  Dronthiem,  and  Chriatiania,  are 
represented  entirely  by  mercantile  men,  but  by  men  of  high 
from  various  professions.  Of  the  landowners,  with  the 
Ueption  of  one  or  two  who  possess  more  than  one  farm,  the 
are  substantial  bonder ;  proprietors  only  of  the  farms 
\kj  live  on.     It  appears  from  this  analysis  of  the  composition  of 

Storthing,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection  to  the 

ly  allowance,  as  the  class  of  bonder  have  not  sent  any  undue 
of  their  own  numbers,  but  have  chosen  representatives 
m  other  professions.     A  much  more  importajit  inference  may 

drawn,  —  thai,  while  the  qualification  is  aa  low  as  it  well  can 
I  md  the  education  of  the  electors  is  also  but  low,  there  is  still 
ih  an  amount  of  good  sense  in  a  community  at  large,  that  where 
due  influence,  bribery,  delusion,  or  party  spirit,  are  not  at  work 
jndbythemachinery  of  the  middle  wheel  of  election-men  these  are 
iGrely  excluded),  a  great  majority  of  educated  and  enlightened 
U  will  be  elected  to  do  their  business.  In  this  representative 
ij  there  are  nearly  sixty  members,  who,  from  their  professions, 
ut  have  enjoyed  the  best  education  which  the  country  affords, 
dmust  be  among  its  most  able  men;  ajid  there  are  only  thirty- 
fen  who  may  be  presumed,  from  their  occupation,  not  to  have 
Ints  of  business,  although  they  are  likely  to  possess  great  natural 
Hitg  and  judgment.     The  representatives  belonging  to  this  class 

Ibimer  Storthings  have,  1  understand,  oft«n  proved  (he  most 
Icient  members,  after  they  got  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 


The  first  proceeding  of  the  Storthing  is  to  elect  its  president,  or 
ttker,  and  its  secretary.  This  is  done  once  a  week.  A  presi- 
Dt  has  much  in  his  power,  in  the  form  in  which  he  may  propose 
B  question  to  be  voted  upon  to  the  house,  and  ia  the.  tuta  Qt  «*.- 
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pression  tliat  may  be  given  to  proceedings,  or  motions,  in  writ 
them  in  the  protocol.  Great  jealousy  is  therefore  exercised  by 
Storthing  in  preserving  the  nomination  of  president  and  secret 
in  their  own  hands.  It  was  one  of  the  rejected  propositions  of 
cabinet  in  1 824,  that  the  king  should  have  the  nomination. 

The  next  proceeding  is  to  examine  the  writs  or  full  power 
the  members  from  their  constituents,  to  ascertain  that  all  are  ^ 
elected. 

The  Storthing  then  proceeds  to  elect  what  is  equivalent  to 
House  of  Peers,  the  Lagthing,  or  division  in  which  the  delibera 
functions  of  the  legislative  body  are  invested.  This  consist 
one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing,  being  in  the  pre! 
assembly  twenty-four,  who  are  voted  for  by  the  whole  body; 
they  form  a  separate  house,  and  sit  in  a  different  chamber,  i 
their  own  president  and  secretary,  also  elected  by  themse 
weekly.  The  functions  of  the  Lagthing  are  not  exactly  the  s 
as  those  of  our  House  of  Lords,  but  are  more  confined.  No 
can  have  its  initiative  there.  It  can  onlyreceive  bills  frcHn 
other  house,  the  Odelsthing ;  deliberate  upon  what  is  sent  up  tc 
and  approve,  or  reject,  or  send  back  the  bill  with  proposed  ami 
ments.  It  is  also  the  court  before  which,  aided  by  the  Hoieste 
Court  (which  is  an  independent  branch  of  the  state),  the  lo 
house,  the  Odelsthing,  may  impeach  ministers  of  state.  The  o 
position  of  this  House  of  Lords,  which  does  its  business  quitt 
well  as  a  house  of  bishops,  dukes,  and  barons,  may  be  an  objec 
curiosity  to  our  British  radicals.  It  consists,  in  the  present  S 
thing,  of  eight  persons  in  civil  offices,  ^ve  in  clerical  functions, 
lawyers,  and  nine  bonder  or  peasants  ;  in  all  twenty -four.  T 
are  not  elected  to  the  Lagthing  with  any  reference  to  professioi 
rank,  but  simply  from  the  opinion  their  fellow-members  in 
Storthing  may  have  formed  of  their  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
ness  for  deliberative  function. 

Of  the  whole  ninety-six  members  of  the  present  Storthing,  foi 
five  have  sat  in  one  or  more  preceding  Storthings ;  the  rest 
new  members. 

The  mode  of  procedure  differs  in  some  important  respects  fi 

that  of  the  British  parliament.     The  Storthing  consists,  in  fact 

three  houses  ;  the  Lagthing  of  24  members,  the  Odelsthing  of 

and  the  entire  Storthing,  conaistin^  o^  \)[v^  \q\iO^^  ^^  \s5i\^  in  > 

house.     In  this  latter  all  motioiia  aT^iasAft  ^tA^^^n^sss^s^ 
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entertnineil,  are  referred  to  committees  to  report  upon  to  the 
Slorthing.  The  report,  when  received  back  from  its  committee, 
is  debated  and  voted  upon;  and  if  approved,  a  bill  iu  terms  of  the 
is  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Odelsthing.  This  house 
enlertains  or  rejects  the  proposed  bill;  frames  and  dtscusaes  the 
'Dnctments,  if  it  is  not  rejected  in  toto ;  and  sends  it  up  to  the 
■isgthing  or  upper  house  to  be  deliberated  upon,  approved,  re- 
jwted,  or  amended.  The  Slorthing  appoints  standing  committees 
It  the  beginning  of  the  session  for  each  branch  of  the  public  busi- 
0683.  These  have  to  revise  and  report  upon  the  proceedings  of 
(aoh  department  during  the  preceding  three  years ;  and  every 
lon  or  petition  to  Storthing  is,  if  not  rejected  at  once,  referred 
le  proper  committee  in  the  first  instance  to  report  upon  to  the 
K.  Two  propositions  presented  on  the  part  of  the  King  by  a 
ttifflsellor  of  state,  and  delivered  in  writing  to  the  president,  were, 
I  observed,  rqected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  when  brought  beforo 
BboQse,  aa  having  been  referred  to  a  committee  already  in  the 
Bt  Storthing,  and  unanimously  negatived.  The  one  was  to  give 
IB  king  an  absolute  instead  of  a  suspensive  veto  ;  the  other  to 
^re  the  king  the  power  of  naturalisation.  By  the  groundlaw  of 
'ttie  oonstitution  none  but  Norwegians  can  hold  office  in  Norway, 
tadtha  Storthing  alone  has  the  power  of  naturalising  foreigners. 
«e  Swedish  cabinet  cannot  fill  up  a  single  post  or  offtce  in  Nor- 
*»J  with  a  Swede.  It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  Swedish 
Btiinct  should  be  so  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  stale  of 
"lis  coantry  as  to  bring  forward,  Slorthing  after  Storthing,  such 
inide  proposals  in  the  king's  name  as  cannot  be  expected  to  find 
1  single  vote  in  Norway.  It  appears  almost  a  jest  to  propose 
*>  the  legislature  of  an  independent  nation  to  allow  its  public 
"fflces  to  be  filled  with  strangers  ignorant  of  its  laws  and  language, 
lad  to  divest  itself  of  its  own  most  efficient  power  in  legislating. 
■"It  the  Swedes  of  the  higher  class  really  are,  I  suspect,  extremely 
iporant  of  the  state  of  their  Norwegian  neighbours.  They  seem 
w  travel  very  rarely  into  Norway.  During  nearly  two  years  I 
*tt  Qnly  two  Swedish  travellers  of  the  higher  class ;  and  in  the 
"wfe  kept  at  the  inns  on  the  road,  in  which  every  person  who 
™C8  post  horses  writes  his  name  and  residence,  I  observed  many 
liweEngliBh  and  German  than  Swedish  travellers.  The  Swedlsji 
■ibleman  may  naturally  conceive  the  Norwegian  bonder  to  belike 
»":  peaianta  on  his  own  estates,  and  thai  they  mo.^  'VNa  ttea.\ai.'vn. 
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the  same  way.  The  lower  classes  of  Swedes  have  much  more  i0* 
tercourse  than  the  higher  with  Norway  hy  frequenting  the  faira » 
but  still  it  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  Swedish  money  is  not  current* 
The  mode  of  taking  the  votes  in  the  Storthing  is  by  the  ayefl 
standing  up  in  their  places,  and  the  noes  sitting  still ;  or  if  there 
is  difficulty  in  thus  making  out  the  numbers,  the  president  takes  J 
the  votes  by  the  list  There  are  no  right  and  left  sides,  no  minis- 
terial and  opposition  benches.  Ya  and  Ney  sit  side  by  side  all 
over  the  house.  Each  member  usually  occupies  the  same  place  for 
the  whole  session,  and  has  pens,  ink,  and  paper  before  him.  Theie  j 
are  evidently  no  such  formed  parties  as  in  our  parliament.  Soii0{ 
members  are  more  constitutional  than  others ;  but  govemmefl^j 
having  no  means  of  returning  even  a  single  member  to  Storthio^ 
there  is  no  ministerial  and  consequently  no  opposition  party,  fi 
is  considered  a  defect,  and,  practically,  a  hindrance  to  bnsineflb 
that  government  has  no  member  in  the  Storthing  to  bring  forwaiiJ 
and  support  its  propositions,  and  who,  being  instructed  in  its  Tie«|| 
might  be  able  to  give  the  information  on  points  of  public  bii8inai| 
which  is  often  required.  There  is  a  proposition  from  govemmeiCl 
to  the  present  Storthing  to  remedy  this  defect  by  giving  a  seat  aal 
right  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  to  a  counsellor  of  state  in  eackj 
of  the  houses  of  Storthing.     This  is  approved  of  by  some,  as  •  j 

•  measure  absolutely  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Othcn  j 
think  it  contrary  to  the  representative  principle  that  a  member  not  | 
elected  by  any  part  of  the  community  should  take  part  in  the  de-  j 
liberations,  and  influence  the  resolutions  of  a  constitutional  u-j 
sembly.  The  influence  of  a  practised  speaker,  with  all  the  weight] 
derived  from  his  uttering  the  sentiments  of  government,  miglij 
lead  to  results  not  to  be  foreseen.  The  "  nolumus  leges  Angli* 
mutari"  will  probably  be  the  principle  on  which  the  proposition  vl 
be  disposed  of.  The  constitution  has  gone  on  well  for  twentf 
years ;  each  Storthing  is  more  expert  than  its  predecessor  ii 
getting  through  business.  A  little  inconvenience  attends  the  wail 
of  a  person  in  the  assembly  to  give  the  information  which  can  nof  i 
only  be  obtained  by  sending  to  different  departments  ;  but  no  is*  I 
jury,  on  the  whole,  has  been  sustained  by  the  present  system.  B 
is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  the  proposition  will  be  adopted.  B 
appears  to  he  a  fixed  principle  with  all  the  Norwegians  to  aDot  j 
the  constitution  to  consolidate  ilsdi  \i^  \vcca-,  \»  vjJlXrx  \iQthingil 

Jts  ground-law,  even  for  the  better,  \iee2LV3i^^  xXi^^^rj  y^wsj^^W 
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In  admitted  alteration  would,  m  the  peculiar  spirit  of  jealousy,  or, 
in  fwt,  animosity  towards  the  con«iCation  shown  by  the  different 
Swedish  cabinets  since  it  was  cstabhslied,  b  on  opening  to  other 
ilUrUions,  which  state  of  alteration  upon  alteration  would  be  a 
greater  and  more  dangerous  evil  than  any  which  the  country  is  ex- 
pDud  to  from  its  conafitution  as  it  la 

e  room  in  which  the  Storthing  holds  its  meetings  is  small, 
.nd  lighted  by  four  windows  on  one  side  The  president  sits  at  a 
ttble,  a  Uttle  elevated,  between  t\yo  of  the  windows.  The  members 
Kcupy  the  other  aide  of  the  room  in  five  rows  of  benches  and 
desb,  Uke  the  seats  in  a  chapel.  The  gaUery  ia  behind  the  seats 
i>f  the  members,  and  could  contain  perhaps  two  hundred  persons. 
'  ia  generally  full  ;  and  the  lobby  leading  to  the  gallery  is  always 
raoifded  before  the  Storthing  opens,  when  any  interesting  subject 
ij  nnder  discussion.  Wlien  the  Storthing  resolves  itself  into  its 
two  parts,  the  Odels thing  occupies  this  room,  and  the  Lagthing,  or 
iipinr  bouse,  has  an  adjoining  one  commanicating  by  folding  doors- 
The  rooms  are  very  simply  hut  tastefully  fitted  up.  They  are  too 
Jl  for  show,  not  being  larger  than  the  drawing  rooms  in  a  large 
private  house ;  but  are  light  and  comfortable,  well  ventilated,  and 
■ppueatly  not  requiring  more  exertion  from  a  speaker  to  make 
™iiaelf  heard  than  in  ordinary  conversation.  Neither  the  presi- 
iwt  nor  the  members  wear  any  pccuhar  dress.  They  do  not,  like 
fte  members  of  the  French  Chambers,  enact  a  scene  of  a  free  con- 
"itntion  in  theatrical  costume.  Those  members  who,  as  public 
'iroetionaries,  have  uniforms,  or  happen  to  be  decorated  with 
"fee,  have  in  this  Storthing,  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  propriety, 
{•id  iaie  these  distinctions  by  common  consent,  when  officiating 
3  the  higher  capacity  of  representatives.  The  appearance  of  the 
•Wombly  resembles  very  much  that  of  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in 
"la  of  our  Scotch  counties.  Some  traveller  tells  ns  that  he  saw 
""eboader  sitting  in  the  Storthing  with  red  nightcaps,  and  clad 
U  BomeBpun  clothes  of  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
"  not  the  truth.  "Whatever  they  may  wear  in  their  own  valleys, 
"  Christiania  they  dress  like  other  members  of  the  Storthing. 
The  representatives  belonging  to  this  class  look  like  the  re- 
'pMlable  farmers  one  sees  on  a  market-day  at  Haddington  or 
^inburgh.  In  the  Storthing  no  member  wears  his  hat.  The 
P*atfl3t  decorum  and  propriety  of  manners  are  observed.  There 
"  "  ii  even  the  coughing  or  scraping  down  oE  an  AmmtitiSoSi.^ 
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tedious  speaker,  wliich  legislative  assemblies  of  higher  pretenffiood 
allow  themselves  to  practise.  There  is^  however,  seldom  occaaoa 
'  for  it,  as  members  seem  to  speak  only-  when  they  have  somethiDg 
to  say.  The  style  of  speaking  is  altogether  business-like,  and  to 
the  point.  It  is  not  oratorical,  but  rather  conversational  It  is 
very  much  in  the  taste  of  good  public  speaking  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  heard  nothing  that  could  be  called  ha- 
ranguing, or  making  set  written-out  speeches,  or  beginning  irith 
something  far  off  from  the  point  to  which  every  one  but  the  orator 
has  got  long  before  :  but  I  have  heard  clear  expositions  of  viein 
delivered  without  premeditatiou,  but  fluently  and  to  the  purposei 
This  is  in  good  taste,  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  end,  which  ii 
simply  to  get  at  the  best  and  most  suitable  views  of  the  snljeet 
There  is  no  party  within  doors  to  strengthen  or  weaken,  no  publii 
out  of  doors  to  gain  by  fine  speeches ;  at  least  the  art  of  reporting 
is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  could  not  convey  a  fine  speech.  Then 
beiug  no  demand  for  oratory,  there  is  no  supply;  but  for  plain ibI 
clear  statement  of  argument  or  fact,  there  are  several  memberarf 
this  Storthing  who  are  equal  to  any  of  that  class  of  our  pablk 
speakers. 

To  show  the  course  of  procedure  through  these  three  houses,  I 
shall  follow  out  a  case  which,  as  it  relates  to  a  literary  subjecti 
and  not  to  local  politics,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  an  English 
reader. 

In  August,  1834,  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  goldofOfr 
ments,  the  metal  weighing  above  eighty-eight  ounces,  werefofflid 
about  three  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  spot  which 
had  formerly  been  a  lake  or  pond,  near  the  farm  of  Hoen,  in  tin 
parish  of  Egger  in  Aggerhuuts  Amt.  The  value  of  the  gold  ii 
considerable,  but  is  greatly  enhanced  to  the  antiquary,  as  theM 
ornaments  are  supposed  by  the  learned  in  northern  antiquities  to 
have  adorned  a  statue  of  Odin,  and  on  the  introduction  of  Chrii* 
tianity  and  the  spoliation  of  the  temples  of  the  old  religion,  to  halt 
been  hid  in  the  spot  where  they  were  now  discovered.  In  feu» 
kingdoms,  the  king,  as  lord  of  the  soil,  has  generally  a  right  t> 
such  treasure-trove.  In  this  country,  the  government  is  odf 
entitled,  by  some  Danish  law,  to  purchase  such  objects  as  may  hi 
interesting  to  science  from  the  ovfiverof  the  land  and  the  finder, li 
the  market  value.  The  sum  o?  20?>0  ^o^^t?»  >fi^  ^^^ot^Vas^^  ^ 
to  these  parties  for  the  articles  •,  aud  m  %\3\im\\>Lm^>i5sv^^ 
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will  the  otlier  estraordinaries,  to  lie  examined  and  provided  for 
by  tbe  Storthing,  governmeut  also  proposed  that  they  should  be 
pKBented  to  the  nmBeum  of  the  Universitj-.  The  royal  proposition 
*u  referred  by  the  Storthing  to  their  budget  committee,  who  in 
iae  time  gave  in  their  report.  It  recommended  the  adoption  of 
&t  royal  proposition,  as  to  disposing  of  these  articles  to  the 
UniTcrsity  museum ;  but  as  the  University  had  a  yearly  allowance 
plated  by  Storthing  of  550  dollars,  to  purchaae  articles  for  its 
UnKuai,  tiiat  it  should  repay  to  the  state  by  yearly  instalments,  in 
tfiie  years,  the  2030  dollars. 

When  this  report  came  before  the  Siorthing,  it  gave  occasion  to 
t  very  animated  discussion.  Several  good  and  interesting  speeches 
TflM  made  against  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  proposition,  as 
48ro|itory  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
*f  Ihe  age.  The  cause  of  tbe  University,  of  which  the  resources 
**old  have  been  seriously  diminished  for  a  long  period  by  such  a  , 
J^ymeat,  met  with  zealous  support.  The  question  excited  a. 
fKU  deal  of  interest  out  of  doora,  and  the  gallery  was  full  at  nine 
n  the  morning,  when  the  Storthing  begins  its  business.  On  the 
4vi(ion  there  were  only  fifteen  votes  in  favour  of  the  committee's 
proposition.  Its  members  made  out  a  very  good  case  in  favour,  or 
B  least  in  eicuse,  of  their  report.  They  were  a  budget  committee, 
Sutitled  only  to  treat  the  subject  in  an  economical  view.  The 
property  of  the  nation  was  in  tiieir  hands  to  be  taxed ;  and  they 
ifwe  not  warranted  to  take  either  the  honour  of  the  country,  or 
"w  interests  of  science,  as  principles  to  be  included  in  their  consi- 
'Wation  of  the  amount  of  burden  to  be  imposed,  but  simply  what 
*u  moat  economical. 

'file  course  of  procedure  is,  that  after  a  proposition,  such  as  the 
"Ote,  comes  back  from  their  committee,  and  is  considered  by  the 
""ited  Storthing,  a  bill  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  terms  of  the 
"filnlion  formed  on  the  subject.  The  Storthing  then  dividing 
ibelf  into  its  two  chambers,  the  bill  is  brought  into  the  Odelsthing, 
•hich  treats  it  as  in  our  House  of  Commons,  rejecting  or  araend- 
Of  it  as  they  see  fit ;  and  when  prepared  it  is  sent  up  to  the 
^•gthing,  or  upper  house.  If  not  approved  of  there,  tho  bill  is 
*M,  If  amended,  it  is  sent  back  with  the  amendments  to  the 
*Welsthing.  If  they  do  not  approve  them,  the  two  houses  have  a 
'"'iWnce;  the  whole  procedure  being  similar  to  that  established 
»  ouf  two  Houses  of  Parliament.     The  only  ipticuWasA^  v*  "^la.^. 
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which  necessarily  flows  from  the  upper  house  being  chosen  out  (I 
the  representative  body.  As  that  house  has  only  a  deliberative^ 
and  not  an  initiative  power  in  the  legislation,  their  constitu«]ls 
would  enjoy  only  in  a  secondary  degree  the  benefit  of  repie* 
sentation,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expedient  of  the  united  StortliiD^ 
consisting  of  both  houses,  handling  by  itself,  and  by  its  committee^ 
every  proposition  in  the  first  place  upon  which  a  bill  is  to  U 
founded. 

The  gold  ornaments  above  referred  to  consist  of  fifty-two  gcU 
and  thirteen  silver  ornaments  ;  among  which  are  a  massive  goii 
collar,  various  bracelets,  a  brooch  or  breast-ornament  for  fastemug 
the  cloak,  rings,  and  a  number  of  coins,  each  furnished  with  aloop^ 
or  eye  for  passing  a  string  through  and  suspending  them  as  embdk 
lishments,  or  amulets,  on  the  person.  The  workmanship  of  thai 
ornaments,  and  of  the  loops  or  eyes  attached  to  the  coins  in  g^Mf 
ral,  is  so  much  superior  to  what  could  have  been  executed  in  tfait 
early  age  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  the  eastern  origin  of  te 
articles  is  considered  unquestionable.  The  coins  are  nine  AralM^ 
Cuftish,  four  Byzantine,  five  Franco-Gallic,  one  Anglo-Saxoa} 
and  of  these  one  is  of  the  fourth  century,  one  of  the  sixth,  and  tbB 
rest  are  coins  struck  between  the  years  769  and  867  of  our  erii 
There  are  no  Scandinavian  coins  among  them ;  and  it  is  doubtfil 
whether  any  were  struck  in  Scandinavia  before  the  time  of  Cansta 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Professor  Holmboe  of  Christiania  delivered  a  learned  and  ele* 
gant  descriptive  account  of  these  very  interesting  antiquities  ii 
the  Latin  language,  at  the  University  commemoration  of  hil 
Majesty's  birthday  in  1835  ;  and  it  has  been  published  by  order  (I 
the  University.  This  learned  antiquary  conjectures  that 
ornaments  may  have  belonged  to  one  or  more  idols  about  the 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Norway  in  the  end  of 
tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  may  have 
concealed  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  spoil  of  the  Christian 
who  plundered  the  temples  and  destroyed  the  idols  of  the 
shippers  of  Odin.  The  conjecture  he  considers  probable, 
three  of  the  ornaments  for  the  arm,  or  bracelets,  are  too  small  H 
have  been  intended  for  a  man,  or  to  allow  the  hand  of  a  male  adidl 
to  pass  through  them,  and  too  heavy  to  have  been  worn  confB* 
niently  by  a  woman;  they  \iavei\ieT^ioT^^T^^iXJ^^\wi'ecLYBL«dfife 
an  idol ;  and  it  is  proved  \>y  maiiy  i^a^^a%^^ 'w\iiOsi  \ia  ^^\K»\ssi5 
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Itfl  Riga,  that  the  idols  of  the  religion  of  OJin  were  very  richly 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver  oroaiaents. 

There  are  two  or  three  considerations  which  I  conceive  militate 
igainat  thia  ingenious  conjecture.  The  images  by  which  a  bni-ba- 
lona  people  represent  their  deities  naturaUy  run  into  the  gigantic, 
sot  tlie  diminutive.  The  line  arts,  and  the  ideas  of  a  people, 
iDiiat  be  in  an  advanced  state,  before  they  disconnect  the  idea  of 
greatness  and  power  from  hulk  and  personal  strength.  These 
ijoilities  were  still  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  long 
ler,  prized  ag  the  highest  endowments  of  man.  It  is  not  likely 
the;  would  fashion  their'idols  without  them.  In  the  Sags  also,  the 
iescriptioas  occasionally  given  of  the  idols  seem  to  indicate  an 
icttge  above,  not  below  the  human  size.  That  which  Kolbeen 
Sffimpe,  by  order  of  King  Olaf,  struck  into  pieces  with  hia  axe, 
3  the  assembly  of  the  bonder  in  Guldebrandsdal,  was  a 
loUoff  figure  brought  out  apparently  with  difficulty,  and  large 
Sflongh  for  rats  and  other  vermin  to  have  lodged  in  its  cavity. 
This  account  gives  the  idea  of  a  figure  larger  than  human.  But 
allowing  any  particular  image  to  have  been  less  than  an  adult  man, 
is  it  likely  that  the  measure  of  its  arm  and  hand  should  have  been 
*ail  from  Norway  to  the  workmen  in  the  East,  in  order  to  make  a 

W  ornament  to  fit  it  ?  There  is  a  third  consideration :  it  is  not 
Dkdjthat  a  Byzantine  coin,  struck  by  Michael  III.  between  A.  d, 
842  and  a.  d.  867,  bearing  not  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
iIbo  the  figure  of  the  cross,  should  have  been  used  as  an  ornament 
of  an  idol  of  which  the  worshippers  were  persecuted  by  those  of 
»hDse  religion  the  cross  was  the  symboL  For  these  reasons  it 
I  to  me  as  more  probable,  that  this  treasure  has  been  the 
plunder  brought  home  from  the  East  by  one  of  the  vferinger  or 
Wy.guard  of  the  Greek  Emperors.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Wnlnries,  the  vseringer  at  Const antinople  appear  to  have  been 
Ifincipally  from  Norway,  and  to  haVe  returned  with  great  wealth, 
^f  nhich  there  is  an  instance  in  tlie  Orkneyinga  Saga.  The 
•incekts,  too  small  to  admit  the  hand  of  an  adult  man,  and  too 
B^ij  for  female  ornaments,  are  probably  just  the  size  which  at 
•l*  present  day  would  tit  the  Arab,  or  other  natives  of  the  East^ 
'liOBe  frame  of  body,  like  that  of  hia  horse,  is  fiue-boned,  and 
•ligiit  eompared  to  the  massive  limba  of  the  Norw^ian,  although 
ID  miiKular  strength  perhaps  not  inferior. 

Another  subject  which  I  heard  discussed  with  ^i:eo.X  jii\V\-^ ,  w 
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liar  to  what  on  its  face  it  promises  to  be,  —  the  representative 
a  silver  dollar, —  all  articles  imported  from  abroad,  of  which 
m  is  an  important  one,  would  be  supplied  so  much  cheaper,  being 
Id  for  in  money  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  which  they  were 
ight ;  that  the  wages  of  labour  and  value  of  its  produce  would 
Per  only  a  temporary  and  inconsiderable  shocks  the  difference 
T  between  paper  and  silver  being  too  inconsiderable  to  affect 

ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  and  that  as  to  the  relation  of 
tor  and  creditor,  every  man  who  borrowed  knew  at  the  time 
;  he  was  borrowing  in  a  kind  of  money  liable  to  be  repaid  by 

in  silver,  and  which  every  year  was  rapidly  approaching  to 
ST  in  value.  The  government  therefore  would  do  no  injustice 
eclaring  the  two  kinds  of  money  now  to  be  of  the  same  value, 
Bp  which  must  be  taken  at  some  time  or  other,  and  could  never 
done  so  easily  as  at  present.  As  to  salaries  paid  by  govem- 
it,  and  taxes,  a  reduction  might  be  made  equal  to  the  increased 
le  of  the  currency  in  which  they  were  paid, 
he  novelty  of  argument  was  on  the  other  side.  It  was  forcibly 
3d  in  a  very  able  speech  by  the  representative  of  Dronthiem, 
a  bank  was  only  a  kind  of  broker  or  middle-man  between  man 
man  in  their  transactions ;  and  however  extensive  its  opera- 
9  might  be  en  nuisse,  it  was  in  each  operation  only  an  indi- 
tal  standing  between  two  others,  issuing  notes  of  hand  for  the 
B  of  the  twenty,  or  hundred,  or  thousand  dollars  involved  in 
transaction ;  and  the  value  of  these  notes  of  this  great  broker 
no  more  a  subject  of  legitimate  legislation,  than  the  value  of 
matter  passing  between  the  other  two  individuab  in  each 
saction.  Government  might  for  special  reasons  pass  laws  to 
ect  this  broker  from  ruinous  speculations  in  his  notes,  by  fixing 
rtain  maximum  and  minimum  rate  at  which  he  might  be  called 
1  for  silver;  and  this  rate  was  always  adjusted  by  law  accord- 
to  the  real  value  of  his  notes  in  the  general  money  market  of 
ope.  This  legal  rate  merely  put  it  in  his  power  to  protect 
aelf  by  reference  to  the  law  from  any  forced  or  undue  run  for 
jr  from  speculators,  by  putting  it  in  his  power  to  demand 
lly  for  silver  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  his  notes  in  the 
aal  market  were  worth ;  it  was  option^  to  go  to  him  or  to 
rs.  But  this  was  a  very  different  operation  from  that  of  forc- 
by  legislative  enactment  a  particular  value  on  his  notes,  at  and 
I  a  particular  date.    Every  man  in  his  transac^lioiia,  ^\\)ki^^ 
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buying,  selling,  or  borrowing,  was  prepared  for  the  rise  or  ftUoI 
the  value  in  tlie  general  moaej  market  of  Europe  of  that  particular 
money  medium  wt  b  h  as  transacting ;  and  be  the  cliange 
sudden  or  gra  k    d  of  natural  contingency,  which  he 

canoot  complo:  d  wb    b  be  is  prepared  against  or  runs  the 

risk  of.    But  n    m  b    p  epared  for  changes  of  ralue  effected 

by  interferen  nm     t.     It  would  be  legislating  opon  i 

principle  mon  y  to  give  by  law  to  these  notes  t  | 

greater  value  than  that  which  parties  contracting  in  this  mediuu 
might  have  reasonably  foreseen  at  the  time,  and  have  reckoned 
upon  being  liable  to  in  the  currency  of  their  engagements.  It  wu 
also  argued  on  this  side,  that  as  the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  bid 
risen  gradually  from  1871  to  1'2  for  100  silver,  it  was  more  pru- 
dent to  continue  the  same  system  of  allowing  them  to  find  their 
own  level  ia  the  general  money  market  of  the  world,  merely  giriflj 
power  to  the  Bank,  as  before,  to  protect  itself  against  any  specie' 
lative  demand  for  its  silver  by  flsing  a  maximum  rate  of  cxchangs) 
and  by  continuing  the  same  system,  the  bank-note  would  of  itseiE 
gradually  come  to  par  without  any  shock.  This  opinion  prevailed,' 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Storthing,  as  recommended  by  its  com- 
mittee; and  a  law,  fixing  11^  and  110  paper  dollars  as  the  maxiri 
mum  and  minimum  rates  at  which  the  Bank  could  pay  100  silvery 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Odelsthing.  The  value  of  tha 
paper  dollars  in  Hamburgh  ia  IH5  for  100  dollars. 

This  view  is  different  from  that  which  the  British  legislatut 
upon  in  the  operation  in  the  currency  during  Sir  Robert  Fed 
administration.  There  is  perhaps  such  a  radical  difference  i 
state  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conclui 
that  what  ia  good  and  prudent  in  the  one  would  have  been  so  il 
the  other.  To  have  left  the  Bank  of  England  to  work  out  a 
for  its  notes  equal  to  gold,  as  this  bank  has  nearly  done,  haviid 
brought  its  notes  from  187^  to  lllj  for  100  silver,  would  ban 
been  a  more  just^  although  a  more  slow  operation,  than  that  n 
was  adopted  ;  and  by  fixing  a  bank  rate  of  exchange  from  ti) 
time,  the  danger  of  any  sudden  run  for  specie,  arising  from  s 
lation  alone,  would  have  been  cheeked.  There  is,  howevei 
important  difference  tfetween  the  paper-money  of  this  and  of  oi 
banks,  —  it  is  an  issue  almost  entirely  upon  the  value  of  land,  i 
of  goods,  or  bills  of  which  goods  are  the  basis.  There  can 
oe  issue  upon  one  basis  Wi  vaWe  ■wluive  that  basis  is  land. 
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bank  gives  out  its  notes  upon  the  security  of  iond,  it  does  not  of 
course  take  the  same  security  of  one  piece  of  land  twice  over.  But 
ftere  may  be  ten  or  twenty  iasues  upon  one  and  the  same  basis  of 
nlae,  where  that  basis  consists  in  goods.  Each  buyer  in  succession 
may  have  his  bills  for  their  full  value  in  the  circle  at  the  same 
and  the  bank's  notes  are  issued  upon  each  bill;  so  that 
twenty  times  as  much  paper  money  as  is  represented  by  real  value 
ly  be  in  circulation.  This  difference  might  make  it  much  more 
ij  to  bring  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Norway  than  that  of  the 
Smk  of  England  to  par. 

Iq  the  course  of  tliis  discussion  there  occurred  an  instance  of 
ttie  influence  and  importance  in  this  country  of  the  periodical  press. 
daily  newspaper  lately  established,  the  Gonstitutioneile,  there 
•ppeared  the  first  part  of  an  article  of  great  ability  upon  the  sub- 
ject   It  was  resolved  by  the  Storthing  to  postpone  the  discussion 
reek,  in  order  to  give  members  time  to  consider  the  question 
the  new  points  of  view  in  which  it  was  thus  anonymously 
[iKBented  to  them. 
There  is  great  and  rather  amusing  simplicity  sometimes  in  the 
ode  of  procedure.     I  saw  in  the  newspaper  one  morning,  that  a 
loyal  proposition  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Storthing  by  a  coun- 
lellor  of  state.     I  repaired  to  the  gallery  to  see  the  ceremony.     A 
'  iputation  of  six  members  was  sent  out  to  receive  and  usher  in  the 
Oyal  messenger.      The  counsellor  of  state,  in  full  court  dress, 
iters  through  the  folding  doors,  is  received  by  the  president  and 
Bfflbere  standing,  and  walks  up  to  a  table  placed  for  him  on  the 
or  of  the  house.     After  a  bow  to  the  president,  and  another  to 
i  members,  he  reads  an  open  letter  under  the  royal  signature, 
Ui  the  great  seal  attached  to  it,  authorising  him  to  appear  before 
J  Norwegian  Storthing  and  deliver  this  special  proposition,  which 
lays  upon  the  table.     He  then  retires  through  the  folding  doors, 
teating  his  bows.     The  proposition  was  one  relative  to  the  dia- 
!ry  laws.     The  Storthing,  on  resuming,  merely  ordered  the 
f&l  proposition  to  be  referred  to  its  standing  committee  of  trade 
A  manufactures,  as  materials  for  the  report  upon  the  distillery 
m  which  that  committee  had  to  prepare.     It  seemed  not  to  enter 
)  the  head  of  any  one  that  a  proposition  delivered  with  so  much 
n,  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  special  committee,  or  be  ordered  to 
printed,  or  be  treated  in   some  way  or  other  ceremoniously. 
E  simplicity  struck  me ;  for  it  was  simplicity,  iwjt  txiftKaiisa  tit 
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intentional  disrespect,  because  a  day  or  two  before  I  had  remarked 
that  a  member  had  presented  a  paper,  not  a  petition,  to  the  hoose^ 
containing  propositions  upon  the  same  subject  —  the  distilieiX 
laws  —  from  a  peasant  in  Hedemark.  The  member  saying  1m 
adopts  the  propositions  as  his  own,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  same 
effect  to  this  paper  as  to  that  containing  the  royal  propositions.  B 
was  ordered^  precisely  in  the  same  way,  to  be  referred  to  tbe 
committee.  The  result  of  this  simple  way  of  doing  business  u^ 
that  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  with  regard  to  a  new  dis- 
tillery law,  and  that  of  the  peasant  of  Hedemark,  will  be  weigbed 
and  made  use  of  exactly  according  to  their  merits.  It  is  impost 
that  an  executive  and  a  legislative  power  existing  together  as  parts 
of  one  state,  can  perform  their  functions  more  independently  of 
each  other,  and  with  less  encroachment  or  influence  upon  the 
duties  belonging  to  each^  than  in  this  Norwegian  constitution. 

I  have  often  asked  by  whom  this  constitution  was  original^ 
framed.  It  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  four  di^ 
—  from  the  12th  April  to  the  16th,  1814,  — which  is  all  the  time 
the  committee  sat  before  the  constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
laid  before  the  national  assembly.  From  the  contrivance  of  the 
safeguards  with  which  it  is  protected  against  every  thing  but  the 
hand  of  open  violence,  it  appears  more  like  the  work  of  some  phi- 
losophic mind,  a  Sieyes  or  a  Bentham,  long  meditated  upon  before 
it  was  produced  in  such  perfection  in  all  its  details.  On  the  other  : 
hand,  although  the  principles  and  machinery  of  this  constitntioA 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  production  of  one  of 
these  master  minds,  the  perfect  adaptation  from  the  first  of  eveiX 
arrangement  to  the  local  and  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  as  to  law,  property,  and  state  of  society,  could  only  hafS 
been  the  work  of  a  native. 

It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  this  model  of  a  free  constitutioiv 
formed  in  the  closet  of  some  philosopher,  and  not  the  hasty  erecdoA 
of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  exists  under  the  powerful  guarantee  of 
England,  Russia,  and  its  own  excellent  sovereign.  The  darkest 
spot  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  is  her  treatjr  wA 
Sweden,  dat^d  March  3,  1813.  .By  that  treaty  England  gives  t» 
the  King  of  Sweden  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  —  of  wliich  Britaii 
was  not  in  possession  —  together  with  Guadaloupe,  and  a  millieB 
of  pounds  sterling,  in  conaidexaXioii  oi\!i^  ^^^^^VMfl4esty  joiniag 
the  Allied  Powers  against  Yiance.    TVv^  TSio^e^  «xA  ^\ia.^ksS^^ 
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i  ours  to  give ;  but  Norway  was  a  separate  kingdom  belonging 

power  then  at  peace  with  the  two  contracting  partiea,  and  to 

ririch  neither  could  pretend  the  shadow  of  a  claim.     The  partition 

f  Poland  was  a  pure  and  innocent  transaction  compared  with  this ; 

ad,  but  tot  one  redeeming  circumstance,  it  would  be  recorded  in 

ixtoTj  as  the  most  unprincipled  transaction  of  modern  times.     It 

that  however  indefensible  as  a  spoliation  of  tlie  Danish  monarch, 

WM  not,  like  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  annihilation  of  an  in- 

^dently  existing  nation ;  it  was  not  the  reduction  of  a  people 

)  a  distinct  social  state  of  its  own,  to  that  of  vassals  of  a  pro- 

a  under  a  new  master,  which  is  tiie  character  of  the  partition 

?olaQd.     The  independent  existence  of  Norway  as  a  kingdom 

secured  in  ibis  treaty,  and  was  brought  out  even  more  di»- 

hctly  than  it  had  been  latterly  during  the  union  with  the  Danish 

W»a.    It  was,  as  a  kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  Swedish  crown; 

U  not,  as  a  province,  to  be  amalgamated  or  nnited  with  the 

hrediali  kingdom.     Whether  from  the  compunctious  visilings  of 

MiBcience,  from  which  it  is  to  be  Loped  that  cabinets  are  not 

opt,  or  from  the  hurry  to  get  the  Norwegian  nation  pacified 

qoieted  at  any  rate,  30  as  to  allow  Sweden  to  take  the  field 

the  Allies,  this  constitution,  which  the  Norwegians  had  pre- 

d  in  April,  1814,  and  which,  together  with  their  independence 

nation  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  whom  they  had 

Hliimed  sovereign,  they  were  in  arms  to  maintain,  was  gua- 

Iteed  to  them,  on  the  Crown  Prince  laying  down  his  short-lived 

^ty,  upon  condition  of  accepting,  along  with  this  constitution, 

t  Swedish  monarch  as  their  king.     This  was  done ;  and  on  the 

'ihof  May,  and  4th  of  November,  1814,  both  parties, — the  Nor- 

igiui  nation  and  the  Swedish  king,— solemnly  entered  into  this 

.iSp«ct  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Allied  Powers.     England,  as 

Jtoty  to  the  nefarious  treaty  of  March,  1813,  is  more  particularly 

d  in  principle  to  take  care  now  that  the  results  which  may 

i  from  it  shall  not  bring  it  into  the  same  class  of  transactions 

the  Polish  partition ;  and  that  to  the  nnjustifiable  dismem- 

ent  of  a  power  with  which  she  was  at  peace,  is  not  added  the 

Ibw  of  the  extinction  of  the  independent  existence  of  a  nation. 

the  headlong  attempt  of  the  Swedish  cabinet  in  1824  to  force 

the  Norwegian  nation  an  amalgamation  with  Sweden,  the  firm- 

I  of  the  Storthing,  the  good  faith  of  the  sovereign,  and,  it  is 

',  the  interference  of  Bu^ia  on  the  pnrt  oE  tlie  A.'i\fti  "Scwfcti., 
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prevented  a  measure  which  it  would  have  tarniBhed  tfr^raw 
England  to  permit.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  British  Eeaidenl 
at  the  Court  of  Stockholm  at  that  time  interfered  also  to  prevent 
the  guarantee  of  this  country  to  the  Norwegian  nation  from  being 
infringed.  England  Laving  positive  duties  to  fulfil  to%ards  Nor- 
way as  a  distinct  nation,  should  have  distinct  diplomatic  relslioia 
witii  that  country.  Hanover  and  England  are  not  more  distinct 
nations  than  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  crowns  alone  are  united 
in  each  case :  the  rights  and  interests  do  not  always  coincide ;  and 
in  this  case  of  Norway,  England  is  especially  bound  to  guard  her 
separate  existence  as  an  independent  kingdom,  having  her  own 
legislation  guaranteed  to  her  from  the  I7th  of  May,  1814,  when  it 
was  adopted  by  the  national  assembly  at  Eidavold,  on  the  part  of 
Norway,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  by  Charles  XIII.,  on  tbs 
part  of  himself  and  his  successors. 

There  is  not  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  another  instiiKe  | 
of  a  free  constitution,  not  erected  amidst  ruins  and  revolutions,  not  i 
cemented  with  blood,  but  taken  from  the  closet  of  the  phUosopbSt 
and  quietly  reared  and  set  to  work,  and  found  to  be  suitable  wilfc 
out  alteration  to  all  the  ends  of  good  government.  The  reasomif 
this  apparent  singularity  ia,  that  aU  the  essential  parts  of  libeilj 
were  already  in  the  country.  The  property  was  in  the  baaii »( 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  ancient  laws  and  institotioii 
affecting  property  were  in  full  operation,  and  were  conceived  atd 
administered  in  the  very  spirit  of  liberty.  As  far  as  regards  pB* 
perty,  these  laws  and  institutions  left  nothing  for  the  most  lihenly 
constituted  assembly  to  legislate  upon.  As  far  as  regards  persoot 
rights,  the  mild  and  enlightened  administration  of  Denmark,  il- 
though  under  an  arbitrary  form,  had  left  few  general  grievancaW 
be  redressed.  There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  pe<!fl«> 
the  state  of  property,  the  civil  or  religious  establishments,  wliii 
did  not  fit  in  with  a  free  constitution,  in  which  legislative  pow« 
was  vested  in  the  people.  These  had  all  emanated  from  the  people 
in  ancient  times ;  and,  there  being  no  hereditary  privU^e,  V 
power,  or  property  vested  in  any  class  of  the  community,  iii 
been  handed  down  unbroken  through  ages.  The  new  conslitnlitB 
was  but  the  superstructure  of  a  building  of  which  the  foundatiDM 
had  been  laid,  and  the  lower  walla  constructed,  eight  centuries 
before,  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  generation.  Esto  perpetul 
must  be  the  earnest  prayer  ot  e^scf^  tomv  -Kto  sees  this  contentei 

■ 
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ni  amiable  people  enjoying  the  blessings  of  ratlooal  liberty  under 
3,  institutions,  and  a  conatdtntion  the  most  liberal  of  which  any 
Bodera  nation  can  boast. 


e  conclnmon  which  I  would  draw  from  these  views  and  im- 

is  of  the  state  of  society  and  property  in  Norway,  will  ap- 
ir  to  many  extravagant  or  visionary.  By  stating  them,  however, 
Bay  direct  the  attention  of  some  to  points  very  interesting  in 
didcftl  science,  and  may  set  thinking  people  a-thinking  upon 
ibjects  which  they  have  not  considered  before.     My  conclusions 

Mnl,  —  That  the  structure  of  society,  in  which,  through  the 
'cts  of  the  natural  law  of  succession  in  equal  shares,  there  is  a 
jr  general  diffusion  of  property  among  all  classes  and  indivi- 
1b,  is  better  calculated  for  the  end  of  all  society — the  produc- 
gthe  greatest  possible  quantity  of  well-being  and  happiness  to 
B  greatest  number  of  persons — than  that  structure  in  which  the 
n  of  property  by  the  operation  of  an  artificial  law  of  sue- 
on,  such  as  the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture^  is  restricted  to 
rticular  classes  and  individuals  among  the  families  of  the  com- 
nity. 

Brcond. — That  the  influences  of  property  upon  the  human 
iad, — the  never-ceasing  propensity  to  Require,  to  save,  and  the 
(Bully  strong  propensity  to  indulge  in  the  tastes  and  habits  gene- 
i  by  property, — form  the  real  checks  which  nature  has  ia- 
ed  for  restraining  the  propensity  to  propagation  by  improvi. 
mt  nmrriages,  and  for  preventing  the  population  of  a  country 
n  exceeding  the  means  or  property  upon  which  it  is  to  subsist, 
isequently  the  diffusion  of  property  through  society  is  the  only 
ical  cure  for  that  king's-evil  of  all  feudally  constructed  sooie- 
,— pauperism  and  over-multiplication.  Consequently  the  idea 
'  bolstering  np  this  unnatural  structure  of  society,  as  proposed 
'Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  eminent  political  economists,  by  in- 
eating  in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  a  fictitious  moral 
^nt  upon  marriage — an  act  which  may  be  eminently  impru- 
It,  but  can  never  be  designated  as  immoral,  without  confound- 
[  together  prudence  and  morality,  and  overturning  a.\\  A.Vift\Mi4.- 
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marks  of  human  virtue, — ^is  as  contrary  to  political  as  it  is  to  mofal 
principle. 

Third. — That  for  the  admitted  evil  condition  of  the  vast  popular 
tion  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  other  e£fectual  remedy  than  an  alterati<m 
in  the  law  of  succession  to  property,  hy  which,  without  injury  to  the 
just  existing  rights  of  any  living  individual,  the  succeeding  gene- 
rations in  that  country  would  become  gradually  connected  with  its 
property ;  inoculated  and  imbued  with  the  civilising  tastes,  habits^ 
and  influences  thence  arising  ;  and  their  increase  of  numbers  thus 
placed  under  the  restraint  of  the  only  natural  and  eifective  checks 
which  Providence  has  imposed  upon  the  tendency  of  populatioo  to 
exceed  the  means  of  subsistence. 


I 
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PEEFACE. 


^janges  produced  by  the  Frencli  Ecvolution  in  the 

^g\   economy  of  t!ie  European  people  are  ho  exteusive 

A  important,  reaching  downwards  to  the  very  foundation 

J  the  former  feudal  structure  of  aociety,  that  History,  it 

y  be  truly  said,   only  begins  for  posterity  with   this 

gentary.     The  monarchical,  ariatocratical,  and  ecclesiastical 

elebientB  of  the  former  social  economy  of  Europe,  even 

^property,  law,  power,  have  all  been  altered  in  relations, 

jroportions,  and  intensity  of  influence ;  and  the  living  of 

ihe  generation  which  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the 

rench  Kevolution  have,  in  fifty  years,  been  removed  five 

indred  from  the  order  of  things  previously  established, 

The   events    and    personages    connected  with    this    great 

f  convulsion  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  historian ;  but  the 
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PREFACE. 


The  changes  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  European  people  are  so  extensive 
•and  important^  reaching  downwards  to  the  very  foundation 
of  the  former  feudal  structure  of  society,  that  History,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  only  begins  for  posterity  with  this 
century.  The  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  ecclesiastical 
ele^nents  of  the  former  social  economy  of  Europe,  even 
property,  law,  power,  have  all  been  altered  in  relations, 
proportions,  and  intensity  of  influence ;  and  the  living  of 
the  generation  which  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  have,  in  fifty  years,  been  removed  five 
hnndred  fi-om  the  order  of  things  previously  established. 
The  events  and  personages  connected  with  this  great 
convulsion  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  historian;  but  the 
alterations  produced  by  it  in  the  social  structure  and  ar- 
rangements of  almost  every  country,  are  scarcely  noticed 
by  our  travellers  and  political  writers,  occupied  with  the 
more  brilliant  scenes  or  novelties  of  the  age;  and  the  fatxis^ 
Iiistorian  or  philosopher  way  even  want  matet\a\a,TioW\\>eL- 
f  standing  all  the  literature  of  our  days,  for  foiiGixxs  ^  V^^*^ 
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estimate  of  the  amount,  nature,  and  tendenraes  of  the 
diangea  effected,  or  in  progress,  dming  this  half  centmjy 
in  the  social  economy  of  Emope.    The  Author  of  the  fill- 
lowing  Notes  has  attempted  in  two  preceding  works — one 
on  Norwa J,*  and  one  on  Swedent — to  collect  materials  on 
the  social  economy  of  those  two  conntries,  which,  although 
distant  from  the  centre  of  action,  haye  not  been  beyond  the^ 
reach  of  its  disturbing  force.    This  work  is  intended  to  bsj 
a  continuation  of  the  same  attempt,  to  collect  materials  for 
the  future  histinian  or  philosopher  who  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  and  estimate  the  new  social  elements  in  Eurc^j 
which  are  springing  up  from,  and  covering  the  ashes  of,  tbo 
French  Kevolution. 


*  Jonnud  of  a  Beridence  in  Konray,  hj  Samuel  lAing.    LongiiuMij 
Ixmdoii* 
t  A  Tour  in  Sweden,  hj  Samnel  Laing.    Longmans,  London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TBA'nsr-'WRITnre.— -HOLLAHD. — ^THE  SUBUlfB  IH  SCEVEBT. — THE  PICTUBE8QVX 

n  HOULAND. GARDEN  HOUSES. ^DECAT  OF  HOLLAND. CAUSES. ^MANUFAC- 

TUBIHO    STABELITT. USEFUL   ABT8. FINE    ABTS. — USEFUL    AND    FINE    ARTS 

COMPARED. ^THE  POOB  IN  HOLLAND. — THE  POOB  IN  MANUFACTUBINO  TOWNS. 

POOB  COLONIES. — KINOLT  POWEB  IN  HOLLAND. — BRLOIUII. — FEDEBALISM. 

^UBION  OF  THE  TWO  C0UNTBIE8. — THE  FEDEBAL  PBINCIPLE. 

In  tihe  sodal  state  of  tHe  Continent,  as  it  has  settled  itself  since 
ilie  great  political  and  moral  epoch  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
there  is  a  vast  field  to  explore  which  has  scarcely  been  looked  at 
hj  our  Contdnental  travellers.     No  period  since  the  introduction 
of  ChristiaDity  will  be  considered  by  posterity  of  equal  importance 
with  this  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — of  equal  influence  in 
formiTig  the  future  ^social  and  moral  condition  of  the  European 
people.     All  the  great  social  influences,  moral  and  physical,  which 
have  sprung  up  from  the  ashes  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
all  the  influences  accumulating  in  prior  times ; — the  difliision  of 
knowledge  by  the  press ;   of  sentiments  of  religious  and  civil 
freedom  by  the  Reformation ;  of  wealth,  wellbeing,  and  political 
importance  in  the  middle  class,  or  those  between  the  nobility  and 
peasantry  of  the  feudal  ages,  by  trades,  manufactures,  and  in- 
dustry ;  the  influence  over  all  ranks  of  acquired  tastes,  and  wants 
unknown  to  their  forefathers ;  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
over  the  highest  political  aflairs;  and  the  influence  of  all  the  vast 
discoveries  of  the  preceding  400  years,  in  navigation,  science,  and 
the  useful  arts; — ^are,  in  reality,  only  coming  into  full  play  and 
operation  now^  in  this  heM  century,  upon  the  &oci8\  «^^Xa  ^1 
"Siarope.     The  Freach  B>eYol\it\oxL  was  but  the  &i:&^  ajcX»  Vs^  ^^ 
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great  social  drama.  Trayellers  complain  that  travel-wi 
overdone — that  the  Continent  is  exhausted  of  all  its  i 
Is  itnot  j)ossible  that  they  themselves  are  blind  to  the  g 
terests  and  influences  which  would  attract  the  public  mil 
they  are  continuing  to  feed  the  man  with  the  panada  anc 
gruel  of  the  child  1  In  these  our  locomotive  days,  the 
public  has  no  leisure  to  sit  listening  to  the  traveller  of 
school,  piping  the  little  song  of  his  personal  adventures  in  « 
as  familiar  to  their  imaginations  as  the  county  of  Yoi 
>urs  his  tale  into  a  sleeping  ear,  if  he  has  nothing  to  p 
lis  personal  feelings  and  adventures,  or  his  voracious  d( 
the  tea  and  toast  of  the  village  inn  :  he  is  like  a  blind 
trying  to  amuse  the  children  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asyli 
a  tune  on  his  fiddle. 

I  am  an  excellent  travel-reader  myself.  I  eat,  dri 
sleep,  for  my  part,  with  my  traveller.  I  mourn  with  ] 
land,  over  all  the  calamities  of  jolting  roads,  saucy  la 
scanty  dinners,  and  dirty  tablecloths ;  and  am  enchantec 
with  the  gale,  the  calm,  the  distant  sail,  the  piece  of  s 
floating  past,  the  solitary  sea-bird  skimming  round,  anc 
other  memorabilia  of  a  voyage  across  the  Queensferry  or 
Jan  tic.  But  this  school  of  readers  is  almost  extinct.  The 
public  of  the  present  day  labours  under  a  literary  dyspep 
has  no  appetite  for  the  former  ordinary  fare.  Diaries,  j 
narratives,  descriptions,  feelings,  and  wisdom  of  the  first 
from  every  comer  of  the  world,  have  so  satiated  the  omi 
reader,  that  results  only,  the  concentrated  essences  of  Tih( 
ler's  observations,  are  in  demand,  not  the  detail  of  petty  i 
by  which  they  have  been  obtained ;  the  sums  total  and  p 
not  the  items  and  units  of  his  account  current.  This  fas 
ness  of  the  public  taste  places  the  traveller,  especially 
known  lands,  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  The  little  trivi 
travel,  duly  recorded  as  they  occur,  were  very  agreeable 
and  reading ;  although  they  certainly  mix  very  discordan 
statistical  details,  or  speculations  on  political  and  social  e« 
which  not  only  the  philosopher,  or  the  historian,  but  the  < 
reader  of  the  present  day,  expects  from  the  Continental  t 
These  are  not  the  results  or  observations  of  a  single  inci 
a  single  forenoon,  or  a  single  tour,  and  cannot,  with  an 
he  interwoven  in  his  accounts  of  any  one  day  or  place. 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  o\>sfeTv«u\)\cyaa  is^r  the  sake  of  tr 
•lo  meet  the  public  taste )  yet  \ie  xvma  ^^  T\^\xi^c;\SkS^^ 
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dncing  a  work  which  will  lull  to  sleep,  not  amuse  the  reader* 
Xhe  nisk.must  be  run.  A  great  field  of  inquiry  and  observation 
on  the  Continent  is  open.  The  tiayeller  may  not  be  thexuost 
suitable  literary  labourer  to  explore  it;  but  if  his  views  should  be 
nuTow  and  incorrect,  his  conclusions  ill  founded  or  egr^ouslj 
^noDg,  still  they  may  be  useful  by  inducing  men  of  higher  capacity 
to  take  the  same  path,  to  examine  the  same  subjects,  and  discover 
▼hat  is  right  and  well  founded.  In  political  philosophy  the  road 
to  truth  lies  through  error. 

Holland,  the  land  of  cheese  and  butter,  is  to  my  eye  no  un- 
pictiiresque^  uninteresting  cbimtry.  Flat  it  is;  but  it  is  so 
geometrically  only,  and  in  no  other  sense.  Spires,  church  towers^ 
bri^t  &rm-houses — their  windows  glancing  in  the  sun,  long 
rows  of  willow-trees — their  bluish  foliage  ruffling  up  white  in 
the  breeze;  grassy  embankments  of  a  tender  vivid  green,  partly 
Idding  the  meadows  behind,  and  crowded  with  glittering  gaudily 
pouted  gigs,  and  stool  waggons,  loaded  with  rosy-cheeked  laugh- 
ing  country  girls,  decked  out  in  ribbons  of  many  more  colours 
tittQ  the  rainbow,  all  astreaming  in  the  wind; — these  are  the 
ohjects  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  seaward,  and 
&nn  a  gay  front  view  of  Holland,  as  he  sails  or  steams  along  its 
coast  and  up  its  rivers.  On  shore,  the  long  continuity  of  hori- 
Kmtal  lines  of  country  in  the  background,  each  line  rising  behind 
tiie  other  to  a  distant,  level,  unbroken  horizon,  gives  the  impres- 
noDs  of  vastness  and  of  novelty.  It  is  curious  how  differently 
▼6  are  impressed  by  expansion  in  the  horizontal  and  expansion 
in  the  perpendicular  plane.  Take  a  section  of  this  country  spread 
out  horizontally  before  the  eye,  four  miles  or  five  in  length,  and 
oneor  two  in  breadth,  and  it  is  but  a  fiat  unimpressive  plain.  But 
elevate  this  small  unimpressive  parallelogram  of  land  to  an  angle 
of  sixty  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  it  becomes  the  most  sub- 
lime of  natural  objects ;  it  surpasses  Mont  Blanc — it  is  the  side 
of  Chimborazo.  Set  it  on  edge,  and  it  would  overwhelm  the  be- 
holder with  its  sublimity.  It  would  be  the  Hymalaya  mountains 
«t  down  from  their  dizziest  peak  to  the  level  of  the  ocean — a 
precipice  so  sublime,  that  the  mind  would  shrink  in  terror  from 
its  very  recollection.  Now  why  does  this  section  of  land,  which 
^^d  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  extent  of  fiat  plain  under  the 
eye  at  once  from  any  little  elevation,  such  as  a  dyke  or  a  church 
tower,  in  this  country,  pass  fix)m  the  unimpressive  through  the 
heontifdl,  the  grand,  and  to  the  utmost  sublime  by  TEi^i.^i]ti!&Is^aXI^^ 
f^  one  may  say,  and  according  to  its  aagVe  oi  ^e^r^NAaTLV 
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The  only  solutioii  of  this  fiurt  in  tlie  sablimity  of  natural  obji 
u,  that  terror  is  not.  as  has  been  assumed  by  fiorke  and 
greatest  philosophers,  the  canse  of  the  impression  of  sablimit] 
the  hnman  mind.  Terror  must  be  the  effect  of  the  sublime; 
its  cause,  source,  or  principkL  In  this  sapposed  instanee  of 
sublime  in  nature,  power  is  evidently  the  canse  of  that  in^ 
sion, — ^the  intnitiTe  mental  perception  that  great  unknown  po 
has  been  exerted  to  produce  this  sublime  object.  It  is  the  fedJ 
or  impression,  of  this  vast  power,  which  produces  that  feelini 
terror  allied  with  and  considered  the  cause,  although  in  m 
only  the  effect^  of  the  sublime.  This  impression  of  power, 
ceived  from  any  great  and  rare  deviation  from  the  usual,  mi 
the  perpendicular  more  sublime  than  the  horizontal,  the  Gol 
cathedral  than  the  Grecian  temple,  the  mountain  than  the  pli 
the  cataract  than  the  lake,  the  storm  than  the  calm.  IJnm 
vastness,  such  as  the  great  extent  of  flat  country  seen  from  \ 
of  the  church  towers  in  Holland,  is  also  an  expression  of  poi 
and  is  not  without  its  grandeur ;  but  it  never  reaches  the  mUi 
because  the  mind,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  extension  develo 
horizontally,  perceives  not  the  principle  of  power  in  it  at  oi 
This  sentiment  of  power  may  possibly  have  something  to  do  e 
with  our  impression  of  the  beautifol  in  natural  objects.  ! 
waved  line — Hogarth's  line  of  beauty — is  agreeable,  and 
angular,  broken,  or  jagged  line,  the  contrary;  because  the 
expresses  a  continuity  of  power  in  its  formation — ^the  oih 
disturbance,  or  break,  in  the  action  of  the  forming  power.  ' 
latter  would  reach  the  sublime,  if  the  disturbance,  or  break,  f 
on  a  great  scale,  indicating  vastness  of  power. 

Holland  can  boast  of  nothing  sublime ;  but  for  picturoB 
foregrounds — ^for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scenery,  with  ct 
thing  in  harmony,  and  stamped  with  one  stix>ng  peco 
character,  Holland  is  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  nature  and 
join  to  produce  one  impression,  one  homogeneous  effect.  ' 
Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistening  brick  walls,  white  paii 
wood-work  and  rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with 
stork  clappering  to  her  young  on  her  old-established  nest  <m 
top  of  the  gable,  is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just  wher 
is — at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut  in  by  a  screen  of  willow-tr 
or  tall  reeds,  from  seeing,  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  sm 
bight  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which  its  every  tint  and  pai 
brightly  repeated.  Tben  tVi^j  ^^ecviAiai  character  of  every  art 
€f  the  household  furniture,  "wlbic^  \ScLftT>u\A3si\i\sSSi^Vvi^jsjwstfrf 
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IB  Booniing  on  the  green  before  the  door  so  industriouslj ;  the 
Daidi  character  impressed  on  every  thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively 
leoognised,  like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance,  wherever  it  is 
net  with ;  the  people,  their  dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them 
"^thoir  vezy  movements  in  accordance  with  this  style  or 
cbaracter,  and  all  bearing  its  impress  strongly — ^make  this 
Holland,  to  my  eye,  no  dull  unimpressive  land.  There  is  soul 
in  all  you  see ;  the  strongly  marked  character  about  every  thing 
Botdi  pleases  intellectually,  as  much  as  beauty  of  form  itself. 
"Wliat  else  is  the  charm  so  universally  felt,  requiring  so  little  to 
k  aoquired,  of  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school  1  The  objects 
or  Boenes  painted  are  neither  graceful,  nor  beautiful,  nor  sublime  ; 
Int  they  are  DutcL  They  have  a  strongly  marked  mind  and 
duuacter  impressed  on  them,  and  expressed  by  them ;  and 
erery  accompaniment  in  the  picture  has  the  same,  and  harmo- 
niseB  with  aU  aroimd  it. 

The  Hollander '  has  a  decided  taste  for  the  romantic :  great 
ttnateors  are  the  Mynheers  of  the  rural.  Every  Dutchman 
•bove  the  necessity  of  working  to-day  for  the  bread  of  to-morrow, 
luB  his  garden-house  (Buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs  of  his  town 
(fer  the  Dutch  population  lives  very  much  in  towns  sun*ounded 
ty  wet  ditches),  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday  evening  with  his 
ftmily,  to  ruralise  until  Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirk 
Hatterick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  Mannering,  did  so.  It  is  the 
nudn  extravagance  of  the  Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is 
6ftea  an  expensive  one.  This  garden-house  is  a  wooden  box 
gsily  painted,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  square  ;  its  name,  **  My 
Bd^ht,"  or  "  Rural  Felicity,"  or  "  Sweet  Solitude,"  stuck  up 
in  gQt  tin  letters  on  the  front ;  and  situated  usually  at  the  end 
rf  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  with  well- 
trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches,  and  overhanging  the  canal, 
niiich  forms  the  boundary  of  the  garden  plot  on  its  fourth  side. 
The  slip  of  land  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  all  the  flowers  in  one 
bed  beiug  generally  of  one  kind  and  colour ;  and  the  brilliancy 
of  these  large  masses  of  flowers — the  white  and  green  paint- work, 
•ad  the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses — and  a  row  of  those 
^liltering,  fiiiry  summer  lodges,  shining  in  the  sun,  upon  the  side 
of  the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid  brilliancy  in  the 
niidst  of  plots  and  parterres  of  splendid  flowers,  and  with  the 
accompaniments  of  gaily  dressed  ladies  at  the  windows,  swiftly 
passing  pleasure  boats  with  bright  burnished  Bidea\kc\o^,  ^tA^ 
iFioJe  citjr populAtion  a£oat,  or  on  foot,  enjoying  \,\ifivna^es»  \xi 
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their  holyday  clothes — form,  in  truth,  a  summer  evening  aceni 
which  one  dwells  upon  with  much  delight.  I  pity  the  tasb 
which  can  stop  to  inquire  if  all  this  human  enjoyment  beii 
good  taste  or  bad  taste,  vulgar  or  refined.  I  stuff  my  pipe,  hir 
a  boatman  to  row  me  in  his  schuytje  up  the  canal  to  a  te 
garden,  and  pass  the  evening  as  Dutchly  and  happily  as  m; 
fellow-men. 

Holland  is  the  land  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  daase 
Here  they  may  say  in  honest  pride,  to  the  hereditary  lords  an 
nobles  of  the  earth  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  See,  yria 
we  grocers,  fishcurers,  and  shipowners  have  done  in  days  of  yor 
in  this  little  country !  But,  alas  !  this  glory  is  faded.  In  tl 
deserted  streets  of  Delft,  and  Ley  den,  and  Haarlem,  the  grass 
growing  through  the  seams  of  the  brick  pavements ;  the  raggc 
petticoat  flutters  in  the  wind  out  of  the  drawing-room  casi 
ment  of  a  palace  ;  the  echo  of  wooden  shoes  clattering  throng 
empty  saloons  tells  of  past  magnificence — of  actual  indigene 
This  has  been  a  land  of  warlike  deed,  of  high  and  independoi 
feeling ;  the  home  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of  scholars,  of  philosi 
pliers,  of  men  of  science,  of  artists,  of  the  persecuted  for  religioi 
or  political  opinions  fi:om  every  country,  and  of  the  genenn 
spirits  who  patronised  and  protected  them.  Why  is  tl 
Holland  of  our  times  no  longer  that  old  Holland  of  the  sixteent 
and  seventeenth  centuries  ?  Why  are  her  streets  silent^  h 
canals  green  with  undisturbed  slime  ? 

The  greatness  of  Holland  was  founded  upon  commercial  pitt 
perity  and  capital,  not  upon  productive  industry.*  Her  capitJ 
and  industry  were  not  employed  in  producing  what  ministen  i 
human  wants  and  gratifications ;  but  in  transmitting  whs 
other  countries  produced  or  manufactured,  from  one  country  t 
another.  She  was  their  broker.  When  their  capitals,  applift 
at  first  more  beneficially  to  productive   industry,   had  growi 

•  The  herring  fishery  of  Holland  has  usually  been  represented  as  tk 

branch  of   productive    industry    from    which    her  wealth  was  driwi 

Amsterdam  is  founded,  we  are  told,   on  herring  bones.     Sir  Willis" 

Temple,  and  all  political  economists  since  his  day,  have  indulged  in  gi* 

exaggerations  of  the  importance  and  value  of  this  branch  of  prodwclh' 

industrj"^;  and  our  government  has  scarcely  yet  thrown  off  the  maoi*' 

legislating,  by  bounties,  boards,  and  regulations,  for  an  unnatural  extenw* 

of  the  British  herring  fishery — unnatural  because  it  is  production  b^gJJ 

consumptiojij  and  is  forced  by  bovmll^is  beyond  the  demand  for  the  irtid* 

The  foJiowinir  is  the  pteseut  BlaX^  oi  tJaa  TixAiiV  V'sma^  fisheiy;  t» 

In  1841^ 
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large  enough  to  enter  also  into  the  business  of  circulation,  aa 
»8li  as  into  that  of  prodvKtion — into  ooniniBrce,  properly  no 
Dolled — the  prosperity  of  Holland,  founded  upon  commertH 
iJoae,  uneupijorted  by  a  basis  of  productive  industiy  within  her- 
eel^  and  among  the  mass  of  her  own  population,  fell  to  the 
grtrand.  Tins  is  the  history  of  Holland.  It  speaks  aa  important 
leaaon  to  nations. 

The  world  has  witnessed  the  decline  of  commeixiial  greatness 
m  VenicB,  ia  Genoa,  ia  Florence,  in  tie  Hans  Towns,  in  Holland, 
— ofmihtaiy  greatness  in  Rome,  France,  Sweden,  Pruaaia;  but 
1*8  yet  to  learn   whether  productive  greatneaa,  that  which  ia 

FlnrilingeTi  has  fitted 

?Delf3taaven 
Zwartivaal 
Mittelhnua 
Sche  veiling 

Schiedam 

Enkhnjien 

Hip 

Amsterdam 


Stm  luppose  each  buss  to  stow  400  barrela — and  tliey  are  net  vesgels  wMcfa 
low  more,  being  small  and  Inmhcred  with  their  neta  and  provisions — 
■oppoee  each  to  make  two  trips,  and  to  be  a  full  sMp  each  trip  ;  this 
**fit  will  produce,  after  all,  only  y(i,400  barrels  of  herrings,  or  about  one 
W  of  the  quBDticy  usually  cnreil  in  the  county  of  Cdlhuess.  We  have  no 
"*"""  "  suppose  that  the  real  effective  market  foe  herrings  was  evermore 
than  it  ia  now.  By  dint  of  bountiea,  no  doubt,  the  Dutch  may 
-  -v.:  out  more  busEee,  and  cared  more  Bsti  formerly;,  but  if  tliig 
natgjcd  production  was  Ibrced  beyond  the  demand  and  consumption, 
ij"^  th*  loss  maiie  good  by  the  bounty  to  the  producer,  *hich  ia  precisely 
•■'  Kotking  of  our  bounty  system  in  aU  things  as  well  as  in  herrings,  the 
'""'irr  was  no  gainer  by  this  surplus  of  production  beyond  a  consumption 
^J>feprodnclive  price.  '  Suppose,  in  the  highest  slate  of  prosperity  of  the 
~'l<^  kerring  G^ery,  that  ibcj  bad  the  number  of  buasea  at  ;ea  which 
^"'**  befoFB  our  eyes  in  the  pamphlets  iDuinncrable  on  the  Datth 
fishery-^uy  [hat  they  had  600  or  800,  say  ]200  sail'  in  any  uoe 
Mid  all  full  ships;  this  gives  as  but  960,000  barrels  of  henings, 
^■~  ibont  as  many  pounds  slerltug.  This  is  probably  uoe-tiiird  more  of 
15  bnd  of  food  than  dl  the  markets,  inclnding  tht  Jliisaiati  and  West 
ruin,  erer  coosnmed  in  one  year  ;  but  throw  it  all  to  Clie  credit  of  the 
TJUck  herring  fishery  us  clear  gain,  still  it  i9  no  great  item  of  national 
and  production.  It  is  at  best  a  small  thing  maided  by  bounty. 
"^^  of  ^at  national  wealth. 


•tdng 
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founded  upon  the  maniifacturiiig  industry  of  a  people  in  all  the 
useM  arts,  be  equally  fleeting.    It  seems  to  rest  upon  prindi^ 
in  political  philosophy  of  a  moi*e  stable  nature.       It  k  mon 
bound  to  soil  and  locality  by  natural  circumstanoea     The  naeM 
metals,  coals,  fire-power,  water-power,  harbours,  easy  tranapoit 
by  sea  and  land,  a  climate  favourable  to  out-door  labour  in  win* 
ter  and  summer,  are  advantages  peculiar  to  certain  districts  d 
the  earth,  and  are  not  to  be  forced  by  the  power  of  capital  into 
new  localities.       Markets  may  be  established  any  where^  tmli 
not  manu&ctures.      Human  character   also,  in  the   larger  v 
formed  by  human  employment,  and  is  only  removable  with  ii 
The  busy,  active,  industrious  spirit  of  a  population  trained  to 
quick  work,  and  energetic  exertion  of  every  power,  in  the  coib- 
petition  of  a  manufacturing  country,  is  an  unchangeable  monl 
element  in  its  national   prosperity,  founded  upon   productrn 
industry.     Look  at  an  Euglishtnan  at  his  work,  and  at  one  of 
these  Dutchmen,  or  at  any  other  European  man.    It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  oue  million  of  our  working  men  do  moie 
work  in  a  twelvemonth,  act  more,  think  more,  get  through  mon^ 
produce  more,  live  more  as  active  beings  in  this  world,  than  anj 
three  millions  in  Europe,  in  the  same  space  of  time  ;  and  in  this 
sense  I  hold  it  to  be  no  vulgar  exaggeration,  that  the  Englishman 
is  equal  to  three  or  to  four  of  the  men  of  any  other  country. 
Transplant  these  men  to  England  ;  and  under  the  same  impulse 
to  exertion,  and  expeditious  working  habits,  which  quickens  tii0 
English  working  class,  they  also  would  exceed  their  countrymen 
at  home  in  productiveness.     It  is  not  in  the  human  animal,  hat 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  this  most  un* 
portant  element  of  national  prosperity,  this  general  habit  of  qaiel« 
energetic,  persevering  activity,  resides ;  and  these  circumstance^ 
formed  by  nature,  are  not  to  be  forced  into  any  country,  ind»» 
pendently  of  natural  agency,  by  mere  dint  of  capital. 

How  Httle  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Seven  United  Pto- 

vinces,  the  boors  or  peasants,  or  even  the  burgesses  of  the  midcDe 

and  lower  classes,  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  wealth  and  pnx* 

perity  of  the  commercial  class  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

centuries,  may  be  seen  in  their  dwellings,  furniture,  clothing 

and  enjoyments  and  habits  of  civilized  life.    These  are  all  of  ul 

make,  material,  and  age  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  opulence  ani 

power  of  Holland — of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth — and  haie 

remained,  unchanged  and  xinimY^^^^,  ^xkJuI  that  power  ani 

opulence  have  faSen  again  to  \.\iei  \es<^  %cQitcL^\sks3si'<^Qss^ 
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A  commercial  class,  an  aristocracy  of  capitalists,  numerous 
perhaps  as  a  moneyed  body,  but  nothing  as  a  national  mass, 
^irere  alone  acted  upon  by  this  commercial  prosperity ;  and  when 
tnde  gzadually  removed  to  other  countries,  the  Dutch  capitalist, 
irithout  c^a-ngiTig  his  domicile,  easily  transferred  his  capital  to 
▼here  the  use  of  it  was  wanted  and  profitable.  Holland  remains 
a  ooimfciy  full  of  capitalists  and  paupers ;  her  wealth  giving 
little  employment,  comparatively,  to  her  own  population  in  pro- 
dnciive  hidustry,  and  adding  little  to  their  prosperity,  wellbeing, 
and  habits  of  activity  in  producing  and  enjoying  the  objects  of 
cmliBed  life. 

The  difEerence  of  national  mind,  or  character,  in  countries  of 
Thich  the  wealth  rests  upon  commerce,  from  that  where  it  rests 
upoa  productive  industry,  is  curiously  brought  out  in  the 
^&^noe  of  their  application  to,  and  estimation  o^  the  fine  arts. 
In  Italy  and  in  Holland,  the  social  condition  of  great  commer- 
cad  wealth,  with  comparatively  little  employment  given  by 
it  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  called  into  existence  painters, 
soDlptors,  architects;  furnished  artists,  and  encouragement  for 
them — ^that  is,  demand  and  taste  for  their  works.  It  was  the 
suin  outlet  for  the  activity  of  the  public  mind,  and  for  the 
ttoess  of  capital  beyond  what  could  be  profitably  engaged  in 
comnerce.      But  a  national  mind  formed,  like  that  of  the  English 

Kle,  in  the  school  of  productive  industry,  seeks  the  shadow  at 
of  utility,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  gratifications. 
Borses,  houndi^  carriages,  a  seat  in  parliament,  yachts,  gardens, 
pet-&rm8,  are  the  objects  in  which  great  wealth  in  England 
mdolges,  much  more  frequently  than  in  grand  palaces,  fine 
jowels,  valuable  paintings,  delightful  music,  or  other  tastes  con- 
aected  with  the  fine  ai-ts.  The  turn  of  the  public  mind  is  deci- 
dedly towards  the  useful  arts,  for  which  all,  high  and  low,  have 
a  taste  dififering  not  so  much  in  kind,  as  in  the  means  and 
Male  of  its  gratification.  Capital  can  be  so  much  more  exten- 
■vdy  employed  in  reproduction  in  the  useful  arts,  where  a 
^le  population  has  a  taste  for,  and  consumes  their  objects, 
that  the  excess  to  be  invested  in  objects  of  the  fine  arts  is  sur- 
priiiDgly  small  in  England,  considering  the  vast  amount  and 
(Kftision  of  her  wealth.  What  is  not  usefiil,  at  least  in  appear- 
*&oe,  is  but  lightly  esteemed  as  an  expenditure  of  money. 
^  dnke  and  his  shoemaker,  or  tailor,  or  tenant,  have  ^t^bCASj^Vj  . 
^  same  tastes,  lay  out  their  excess  of  capital  in  o\)^ec\.%  o^  \}ti^ 
teie  nature^  in  grati&cationa  of  the  same  kind  •,  di&nn^  ot^"^  Va. 
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cost,  not  in  principle.  Look,  in  England,  into  the  tradesman^ 
parlour,  kitchen,  garden,  stable,  way  of  living,  amosementa,  and 
modes  of  gratification — all  is  in  the  same  taste  as  the  nobleman's: 
the  same  principle  of  utility  runs  through  all.  The  cultivated 
or  acquired  tastes  for  the  fine  arts,  for  music,  painting,  sculpture^ 
architecture,  are  little,  if  at  all,  more  developed  among  the 
higher  or  wealthier  classes,  than  among  the  middle  or  lower 
classes.  England  at  this  day,  with  ten  thousand  times  the 
wealth,  furnishes  no  such  demand  for,  and  supply  of  objects  cf 
the  fine  arts,  as  Florence,  Genoa,  or  Holland  did,  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity.  Is  this  peculiar  development  of  the  natioDil 
mind  of  the  English  people,  this  low  appreciation  and  small 
social  influence  of  the  fine  arts  compared  to  the  useful,  among 
them,  matter  of  just  regret,  as  many  amateurs  consider  it;  ork 
it  matter  of  just  and  enlightened  exultation,  that  our  aodal 
condition  has  advanced  so  feir  beyond  that  of  any  civilized  peopk 
who  have  preceded  us,  that  the  tastes  and  gratifications  whii 
the  few  only  of  great  wealth  and  great  station  in  a  communitj 
can  cultivate  and  enjoy,  are  as  nothing  in  the  mass  of  intellee- 
tual  and  bodily  employment  which  the  many  give,  by  the 
demands  upon  intellect,  and  industry,  for  their  gratifications  t 

What,  after  all,  is  the  real  value,  in  the  social  condition  of 
man,  of  the  fine  arts  ?  Are  they  not  too  highly  estimated— 
raised  by  prejudices  inherited  from  a  period  of  intellectual 
culture  far  behind  our  own,  inta  a  false  importance  1  Do  they 
contribute  to  the  wellbeing,  civilisation,  and  intellectuality  of 
mankind,  as  much  as  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  ?  Do 
they  call  into  activity  higher  mental  powers,  or  more  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  human  nature,  than  the  useful  arts  1  Is  th« 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  theatrical  performer, 
generally  a  more  cultivated,  more  intellectual,  more  moral  meni" 
ber  of  society,  a  man  approaching  nearer  to  the  highest  end 
and  perfection  of  human  nature,  than  the  engineer,  the 
mechanician,  the  manufacturer  1  Is  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  fine 
arts,  upon  a  higher,  or  so  high  a  grade,  in  all  that  distinguishes 
a  civilized  community,  as  Glasgow,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham, 
— ^the  seats  of  the  useful  arts  ?  Are  Scotland  and  the  United 
States  of  America — without  a  good  picture,  a  good  statue,  or  i 
good  palace  within  their  bounds,  and  without  more  taste,  feeling 
or  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts,  among  the  mass  of  the  peojd^ 
than  among  so  many  l^ew  ZeaXajn^et^— N«t^  'iaxVs^Vi^  Italy,  or 
Bavaria,  with  their  fine  arta,  tas\«»,  «ja^  \is^;\^\^  ^  \aa^  «^ 
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inteDectoal  oommumties  of  civilized  men*?  Is  a  picture,  a 
stafeae^  or  a  building,  so  high  an  effort  of  the  human  |)owers, 
intellectaal  and  physical,  as  a  ship,  a  foundery,  a  cotton-mill, 
mth  all  their  compHcated  machineries  and  combinations  1  We 
gtre,  in  reality,  an  undue  importance  to  the  fine  arts — ^reckon 
tbem  important  because  they  minister  to  the  gratification,  and 
aie  among  the  legitimate  and  proper  enjoyments  of  kings  and 
important  personages ;  but,  like  the  military  profession,  or  the 
servile  employments  about  a  royal  court,  their  importance  is 
deriyatiYe  oidy — is  founded  on  prejudice  or  fashion,  not  on 
Boimd  philosophic  grounds.  If  the  exercise  of  mental  and 
physical  power  over  inert  matter  for  the  advantage  of  man — if 
moral  and  physical  improvement  in  our  social  condition  be  the 
rtandards  by  whidi  the  importance  of  human  action  and  pro- 
duction should,  ia  reason,  be  measured,  (and  to  what  other 
standard  can  they  be  applied  ?)  the  fine  arts  may  descend  from 
ihe  pedestals  on  which  the  court  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis 
Xiy.  had  placed  them  in  France,  and  in  the  little  imitative 
CSenoan  courts,  and  range  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  modem 
applieations  of  science  and  genius  to  the  useful  arts.  Bafiaelle, 
Michael  Angelo,  Canova — ^immortal  artists !  sublime  producers ! 
what  are  ye  in  the  sober  estimation  of  reason  1  The  Arkwrights, 
the  Watts,  the  Davys,  the  thousands  of  scientific  inventors  and 
producers  in  the  useful  art»,  in  our  age,  must  rank  before  you, 
M  wielders  of  great  intellectual  powers  for  great  social  good. 
The  exponent  of  the  civilisation,  and  intellectual  and  social 
progress  of  man,  is  not  a  statue,  but  a  steam-engine.  The 
hsping  amateur  hopping  about  the  saloons  of  the  great,  may 
prattle  of  taste,  and  refined  feeling  in  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
tt  humanising  influences  in  society,  as  effective  means  and  dis- 
tbguishing  proo&  of  the  diffusion  of  civilisation  among  man- 
kiad ;  but  the  plain,  undeniable,  knock-me  down  truth  is,  that 
the  Glasgow  manufacturer,  whose  printed  cotton  handkerchieis 
the  traveller  Landers  found  adorning  th»  woolly  heads  of  ne- 
gfwses  fer  in  the  interior  of  Afiica,  who  had  never  seen  a  white 
human  fiwse,  has  done  more  for  civilisation,  has  extended  hu- 
manising influences  more  widely,  than  all  the  painters,  sculptors, 
ttchitects,  and  musicians  of  our  age  put  together.  Monstrous 
Vandalism,  but  true  i 

The  Dutch  are  mostly  caged  in  half-empty  large  ta^roa,  ot  ^t\- 
Mges.    To  Jive  a  town  life  in  the  country,  or  a  countTyYii'fe  Vci^iXv^ 
^mi  ia  the  most  insipid  and  unsatisfactory  of  aW  way^  oi  p^asaj^^ 
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life.     Except  in  pictures,  and  in  the  noveltj  and  character  rf 
their  home-scenery,  which  is  often  a  Dutch  picture  in  lea],  Hol- 
land and  its  inhabitants  are,  in  isust,  not  attractive.    Thedimato 
is  damp,  raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months;  hot  and  unwholesome 
for  four.     The  Dutch  people,  eminently  charitable  and  benefo* 
lent  as  a  public,  their  country  full  of  beneficent  institutiotf 
admirably  conducted  and  munificently  supported,  are  as  indh 
viduals  somewhat  rough,  hard,  and,  although  it  be  unohuitabli 
to  say  so,  uncharitable  and  unfeeling.     We  have,  too,  at  hoDM^ 
our  excellent  benevolent  men,  who  will  subscribe  l^eir  sovereign, 
or  their  twenty,  to  an  hospital,  house  of  refiige,  or  missionaiy  of 
charitable  society  for  the  relief  or  instruction  of  the  poor ;  l»t 
on  principle  withhold  their  penny  from  the  shivering  fcnnale  « 
their  door-steps,  imploring  alms  for  the  pale,  sickly  in&nt  in  kr 
arms.     They  are  right  on  principle  and  consideration,  qaS» 
right ;   but  one  is  not  particularly  in  love  with  such  quite  ri^ 
people.     The  instinct  of  benevolence  in  the  heart  is  worth  i 
whole  theory  of  such  political  economy  in  the  head,     flere^  i* 
Holland,  the  privations  and  miseiy  of  the  poor  are  necessarily 
very  severe,  the  labouring  class  having  very  little  agricultonl 
work  to  turn  to,  as  the  land  is  mostly  under  old  grass  for  daiiy 
husbandry ;    and   even  the  inclosures,  being  wet  ditches,  no* 
hedges  or  walls,  requii'e  few  annual  repairs ;    no  manufacttuing 
employment  of  any  consequence,  and,  in  fact,  no  work,  excepfc 
the  transport  of  goods  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior.    Fud, 
too,  that  greatest  item  next  to  food  in  a  poor  man's  comfort)  a 
scarce  and  dear,  being  principally  of  peat-mudr  scooped  out  of 
the  bogs  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  baked  in  the  sffli 
like  bricks.     The  centre  of  the  province  of  Holland  is  excavatoi 
like  a  great  lagoon,  by  the  extraction  of  peat  for  ages.     A  smaH 
earthen   dish  of  live  embers,  inclosed  in  a  perforated  woocto 
box,  is  carried  about  by  the  women  of  the  poor,  and  even  of  tha 
middle  class ;    and  when  they  sit  down  to  work,  is  put  unto 
their  petticoats,  and  is  the  principal  firing  in  the  winter  life  « 
the  poor  female.     The  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  or  of  tha 
economy  of  it,  in  the  Dutch  household,  is  visible  in  the  uaoal 
costume  of  the  working  and  middle  classes.      The  proverWal 
multiplicity  of  the  Dutchman's  integuments  of  his  nether  ©aii 
and  the  tier  above  tier  of  petticoat  which  makes  his  bulky  fro* 
a  Brst-r&te  under  sail,  are  effects  of  the  dearness  of  fuel  in  > 
,raw,  cold,  damp  clime. 

^a  our    manufacturing  to^wiia,  ^;^i^  ^^wst,  Vor^^s^x  \s^'5 
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have  more  adyantages  in  fuel,  lodging,  and  occasional  work 
jffodnced  bj  manufacturing  establishments,  than  id  towns  of 
greater  wealth  arising  from  commerce,  or  from  the  fixed  incomes 
of  capitalists,  landholders,  and  public  functionaries.  Edinburgh, 
hr  instance^  la  not  a  seat  of  manufactures.  We  see  a  wealtbj 
or  well-off  upper  class  in  it ;  a  thririDg,  well-to-do  middle 
daas,  living  bj  their  expenditure ;  and  the  class  below,  living 
I7  the  &mily  work  and  handicrafts  required  by  the  other  two, 
lut  very  ill  off  either ;  but  dive  to  the  bottom  of  society  even 
is  Edinburgh,  where  fuel  and  fish  are  cheap,  and  land  work 
ind  building  work  not  scarce,  but  on  the  contrary  taking  off 
mnch  common  labour  at  all  seasons^  you  find  the  surplus  of  the 
Uxmring  class,  beyond  what  the  other  two  classes  regularly 
ttnploy,  in  extreme  distress  from  the  want  of  manufactures  on  a 

Et  scale  circulating  employment  around  them.  Now,  Hol- 
is  just  one  such  great  city  spread  over  a  small  country ; 
and  not  a  manufacturing  city,  but  such  a  city  of  capitalists  and 
of  middle-dasa  people  living  by  their  expenditure,  but  affording 
no  labour  to  the  lowest  class — ^nothing  but  city  work,  as  trades- 
men, family  servants,  and  porters,  seamen,  or  bargemen.  The 
two  upper  classes,  and  those  they  employ  of  the  lower  class,  may 
k  well  enough  off ;  but  such  employment  is  stationaiy,  has  na 
principle  of  an  increase  in  it  keeping  pace,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  growth  of  population ;  and  the  surplus  who  cannot  find 
voik  in  such  a  social  body,  is  more  wretched  than  in  any  other 
kmd. 

After  the  peace  of  1816,  Holland  was  among  the  first  countries 
in  Europe  that  was  obliged  to  grapple  with  a  pau]>erism  which 
tiueatened  to  subvert  all  social  arrangements.  She  established 
poor  colonies  on  some  of  the  barren,  sandy  tracts  of  back  country, 
above  and  behind  the  rich  alluvial  delta  of  the  Khine  and  Scheldt. 
In  1821,  "^ben  Holland  and  Belgium  united  in  one  monarchy, 
Vere  recovering  from  the  unsettled  idle  state  in  which  countries 
ttposed  to  the  agitations  and  vicissitudes  of  war  are  kept — and 
TOch  is  the  greatest  evil  of  war — the  total  population  of  the  two 
ya  5,715,347;  and  of  these  753,218  persons,  or  1  person  nearly 
niovery  7-J  of  the  population,  was  supported  by  public  charity.  The 
poportion  of  this  pauperism  which  belonged  to  Holland  and 
Belgium,  severally,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  from  the  very  dif- 
fa^t  social  state  of  the  two  populations — that  of  Holl&ud 
altogether  commenaiai  and  agi'icuJtural,  that  of  B^\g\Mai  TCk»xv«L- 
ktaring  as  weil  as  agricultui'a.i,  and  scarcely  at  a\i  coixiTxi'^icc^s^i 
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— it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  seen  distinctij  the 
eiSects  of  pauperism  on  the  two  distinct  elementSy  oommerciai 
activity  and  manufacturing  industry.     The  total  pauperism  ap- 
pears to  have  exceeded,  in  1821,  the  highest  proportion  of  the 
population  of  England  that  was  ever  supported,  wholly  or  in  par^ 
by  poor  rate.     It  is  generally  understood  that  1  in  8  of  the 
population  was  the  greatest  proportion  in  England,  when  poor 
rates  were  under  no  regulation,   that  ever  received  parodiial 
relief.     The  rich  alluvial  delta  which  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine^  w& 
its  branches,  the  Maese,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and  many  smaller 
waters,  form  around  the  great  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  Biesbos,  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Dollert,  are  bounded  on  ike  land  side  by  i 
frame  of  barren  sandy  ground  of  very  little  elevation  above  the 
rich  land — the  richest  soil,  perhaps,  to  be  found  north  of  the  A^» 
— which  it  adjoins,  but  of  very  different  fertility.     A  stunted 
heath  growing  from  a  thin  covering  of  peat  earth  which  huki 
only  in  patches  the  rough  sand  and  gravel,  is  the  principal  Dibi- 
ral  vegetation.     In   some  spots,   the  pine  exists  rather  thtt 
flourishes,  and  shallow  pools  are  found  in  the  hollows  which  hat* 
any  soil  in  the  bottom  sufficiently  tenacious  to  retain  the  rain- 
water.    Unpromisdng  as  this  land  may  appear  for  agricultnial 
purposes,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  some  of  the  be* 
tracts  of  Flanders,  and  which  now  are  the  most  fertile  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  have  originally  been  of  the  same  quality.     About 
Breda,  and  in  many  other  districts,  spots  of  the  original  land, 
untouched  as  yet  by  cultivation,  remain  visible  as  an  encouragfr' 
ment  to  industry.     But  it  is  not  an  individual,  nor  a  generation, 
that  can  reclaim  a  barren  waste  with  advantage.     Yet  it  may  he 
done  by  the  labour  of  many  successive  generations,  applied  wiAr 
out  intermission  to  the  same  spot.     Such  improvement  carri* 
no  profit  with  it.     Capital  is  thrown  away,  and  labour  is  not  re- 
paid for  many  generations,  unless  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the 
soil  be  a  repayment  for  the  labour  of  cultivating  it.     Yet,  if  the 
land  be  the  labourer's  own,  he  will  put  up  with  that  recomp«a» 
Each  succeeding  generation  is  better  off,  by  the  gradual  improt** 
ment  of  the  soil  from  continued  cultivation.     The  foot  of  mil 
itself  leaves  fertility  behind  it ;  and  tbd  poorest  inhabited  spfli 
is  always  superior  to  the  waste  around  it,  and  always  in  ^ 
portion  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  used.     The  basis  rf 
this  improvement  of  the  uncultivated  land  of  a  country  is  ^Ur 
doubtedly  population  aettiVed  aa^TO^Ti^tors,  and  working  on  amill 
garden-like   portions,  from  g&uet^XASxvi  \/i  ^^-^^xaiiitfs^  Imx^ 
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opentions  with  oatlaj  of  capital,  and  hired  lahonr,  and  the  sysh 
tern  of  laige  &nning,  rarely  sacceed  in  reclaiming  land,  and  still 
more  rarely  afford  a  real  profit,  even  when  attempted  on  single 
Mds  adjoining  a  cultivated  large  farm.  The  first  operation  in 
ndaiming  land  from  a  state  of  nature,  is  certainly  to  plant  it 
withmeEu 

The  Dutch  hegan,  in  1818,  to  plant  poor  colonies  in  the 
banea  tract  behind  the  Zt^der  Zee.  A  society  of  subscribers  to 
i  fimd  for  the  diminution  of  pauperism,  aided  by  assistance  from 
gorenmient^  purchased  an  estate  near  Steenwyk,  a  small  town 
in  that  tract  of  country,  and  commenced  a  poor  colony,  called 
IVed6ric8-0(»t,  with  fifty-two  families  sent  from  different  parishes 
lidchhadsul^ribed  to  the  fund.  The  whole  cost  56,000  florins, 
(V  about  ^4650  sterling,  and  its  extent  was  about  1200  acres, 
oC  which  about  200  had  been  cultivated,  or  at  least  laid  into  the 
dupe  of  fields.  The  poor  quality  of  the  land  may  be  imagined 
from  its  prica  Each  family,  consisting;  on  an  average  of  six 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  settled  on  an  allotment  of  seven  acres, 
vulbimdtocostin  outfit,  includingtheexpenseoftheir  house,  fur- 
aitore,  food,  and  seed  for  one  year,  clothing,  flax,  and  wool  for  their 
iianning,  laad  for  their  cultivating,  and  two  cows,  about  1700 
flonna^  or  X141,  10s.  sterling ;  and  in  sixteen  years  the  colonist 
'as  expected  to  repay  this  advance  by  the  surplus  production  of 
Ilia  labour,  besides  maintaining  his  family.  A  strict  system  of 
nH>perative  and  coercive  labour,  under  discipline  as  in  a  penal 
vorkhouse,  was  established.  The  colonist  worked  by  the  piece 
imder  inspection  of  overseers,  was  paid  by  a  ticket  according  to 
ixed  rates  for  the  different  kinds  of  work,  and  the  ticket  was 
food  for  rations  of  food,  or  stores,  at  the  shop  or  magazine  of  the 
aodety,  delivered  at  fixed  and  moderate  prices.  The  allotment  of 
hud  was  to  become  ultimately  the  colonist's  own  property  when  he 
W  cleared  the  1700  florins  of  advance  ;  and,  by  good  conduct  and 
indiistry,  he  could  obtain  various  indulgences  and  encouragements 
Airing  the  sixteen  years  which  were  required  to  clear  that  sum, 
aooording  to  the  calculations  of  the  society.  The  founder  of  this 
eilablishment  was  a  Dutch  oflicer,  Greneral  Van  der  Bosh,  who 
^  seen  in  the  East  Indies,  among  the  Chinese  settlers  in  Java, 
ti»  great  agricultural  results  from  the  co-operative  labour  of 
■oall  proprietors  of  land.  With  the  people  he  had  to  deal — ^the 
paopera  of  town  populations,  with  vice  and  idleness,  as  well  as 
vant  and  misery,  in  their  aociAl  composition — ^hehadto  ei&\i'dX:X^^ 
ibe  amngeinents  and  disoiplme,  both  as  to  rewaxda  asid  ^^^^^^^^ 
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ments,  of  a  penal  colony.  Constant  employment  mideroveneen 
was  the  fundamental  law.  The  free  proprietorBhip  of  the  land  al 
the  end  of  sixteen  years  was  the  ultimate  reward  ;  and  medab 
for  good  conduct,  and  indulgences  in  the  liberty  of  going  abont^ 
were  minor  intermediate  rewards.  The  punishments  were  oon- 
finement  and  hard  labour  in  a  small  town  called  Omme  Schaotii 
The  parishes  which  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  society  5100 
guilders,  or  £425,  had  the  privilege  of  sending  three  &milieB  or 
housekeepings,  two  of  them  consisting  of  six  grown  persons  eadi} 
and  the  third  of  six  orphans,  or  foundlings,  not  under  tax  yeui 
of  age,  and  a  married  couple  with  them  to  manage  for  the  childrea. 
For  the  maintenance  of  each  child,  60  guilders,  or  £5,  was  tote 
paid  yearly.  It  appears  that,  in  1 826,  the  poor  colony  at  Wortd^ 
near  Antwerp,  established  on  the  same  plan,  contained  125&nD% 
and  the  managers  of  it  had  contracted  to  take  1000  panpenfif 
16  years,  at  35  guilders,  or  dSs,  4td,  sterling,  per  head  yeailj. 
In  all,  20,000  persons  were  reckoned  in  1826  in  these  poor  ool^ 
nies  of  Frederics-oort  and  WorteL 

The  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  of  course  tm&TOO^ 
able  to  the  progress  of  this  great  experiment  on  pauperianL  I 
found,  on  visiting  the  pauper  colony  of  Wortel,  in  1841,  that  ad 
one  colonist  had  prospered  so  far  as  to  repay  the  advance,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  prospectus  given  out  at  its  establishment  in  1 822;  and 
that  of  125  farms  in  cultivation  in  1823,  and  1000  paupers  con- 
tracted for,  only  21  families  are  now  remaining.  It  may  ba 
thought  that  this  Belgian  division  of  the  great  experiment  ot 
pauperism,  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  its  feaair 
bility,  because  it  has  not  received  from  the  present  BdgiaB 
government  the  same  fostering  aid  and  encouragement  as  it  didl 
and  as  that  of  Frederics-oort  still  does  from  the  former  DutA 
government,  the  scheme  having  been  specially  favoured  tod 
cherished  by  the  late  or  ex -king  of  Holland. 

But  his  schemes  were  not  always  the  most  judicious.  TMl 
establishment  at  Wortel  had  the  advantage  of  four  years'  exp^ 
rience  of  the  system  as  carried  on  at  Frederica-oort,  which  waa 
established  in  1M8;  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  eetabliahad 
by  Captain  Van  der  Bosh,  the  son  of  the  original  proposer;  it 
had  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  all  the  government  aid  firom  18B 
till  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland;  and  it  has  since  had 
the  real,  and,  for  the  political  economist,  much  greater  advantage 
of  having  been  left  by  goverMiieii\>  "^  \ta  own  resources,  to  tlii 
efdcacy  of  its  own  principlea,    lt\i3aa  ^\:^N^^Haa»2N^\>SBfe^flte- 
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iiistB  who  remain  are,  however,  very  far  above  pauperism.    Their 
cropfl^  houses,  clothing,  indicate  very  considerable  prosperity ; 
bat  a  good  house  which  cost  forty  pounds  sterling,  seven  acres  of 
kad,  very  barren  to  be  sure,  being  mere  sandy  heath,  but  still 
capable  of  improvement,  and  requiring  no  draining,  or  clearing 
of  rocks, roots,  trees,  or  obstructions,  are  data  upon  which  a  pauper 
may  well  become  rich  for  his  station,  if  work  also  be  found  him 
for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  paid  for  in  rations  of  food,  or  in 
stores^  and  the  other  two  days  allowed  him  for  working  upon  his 
own  rent-free  land.      The  question  is,  whether  the  work  found 
for  bim  by  the  public  pays  its  cost,  the  wages  paid  for  it  either 
in  rations  of  food,  or  in  stores.     The  work  consists  in  planting 
or  cutting  down  trees;  in  fencing  and  preparing  land  for  cultiva- 
tuMi;  in  cultivating  the  land  which,  in  part  at  least,  is  to  furnish 
the  paupers  themselves  with  rations  for  their  own  subsistence; 
and  also  as  in-door  employment,  in  spinning,  weaving,  andmanu- 
&ctaring  all  that  is  used,  or  issued  in  the  colony.     Poor-rate  and 
i^rkhouse  labour  applied  in  this  way  is  undoubtedly  a  better 
general  system,  than  if  they  are  applied  to  the  supply  of  the  or- 
dinaiy  markets  of  a  country,  with  the  same  articles  which  give 
employment  to  the  classes  who  are  but  just  one  step  above  pauper- 
ism. If  every  workhouse  or  poorhouse  in  the  kingdom  maintained 
itielf  by  the  value  and  sale  of  the  work  of  its  inmates,  in  shoemaking, 
weaving,  rope-making,  and  such  ordinary  crafts  as  are  carried  on  in 
workhouses,  the  system  would  just  drive  so  much  unaided,  indepen- 
dent industry,  into  the  poor-house:  for  the  single  unaided  trades- 
man, with  house-rent,  fuel,  light,  cost  of  raw  materials  of  his  pro- 
duct, and  risk  of  its  sale,  all  against  him,  could  not  stand  against 
tibe  competition  of  such  assisted  pauper- work.     It  is  a  wise  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  and  in  so  far  this  pauper  colony  has  been  well 
considered,  to  apply  pauper  or  penal  labour  only  to  the  produc- 
tion of  what  the  pauper  or  convict  establishment  consumes  within 
itself.    In  the  same  barren  tract  of  sandy  heath  in  which  the 
panper  colony  of  Wortel  is  established,  there  is  a  penal  colony  of 
•bout  600  convicts.     They  are  worked  under  overseers,  like  all 
convict  gangs,  but  in  &rm  work,  and  producing  their  own  neces- 
■wies,  and  they  thus  raise  some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  own 
fcod  aud  clothing.      It  does  not  appear  that  escape  is  frequent ; 
tod  classification  by  separate  working  gangs,  in  this  out-door 
Work,  of  which  all  are  capable,  may  be  obtained  without  se- 
dosion. 
lb©  crops  of  rye,  clover,  £ax,  potatoes,  "buck\<Axeai,  tols^^  era. 
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this  barren  land,  both  in  the  penal  and  in  the  pauper  colony  al 
Worbel,  are  very  fine ;  and  when  one  sees  the  miserable,  sandy, 
sterile  heath  land,  out  of  which  these  fertile  spots  have  been 
created,  foot  by  foot,  as  it  were,  by  the  most  minute  laboar,  and 
the  most  careful  manuring,  the  ultimate  failure  with  us  of  almost 
every  attempt  to  bring  such  barren  wastes  into  fertility,  bj 
grand  applications  of  labour  and  capital  to  a  large  area  at  onoe^ 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  repetition  of  work  on  the  same  epo^ 
the  exposure  of  it  by  repeated  turnings  to  the  influence  of  the  at 
mosphere,  the  admixture  of  manure  almost  by  hand,  with  evetj 
particle  of  the  raw,  barren  soil,  are  operations  which  even  capital 
cannot  command,  and  which  hired  work  upon  the  large  scale  esa 
not  profitably  accomplish.  It  is  the  time  only,  and  that  time  no! 
valued,of  the  small  proprietor,  which  can  fertilise,  bit  by  bit,  sad 
land.  It  is,  in  one  view,  certainly  not  a  profitable  application  o9 
time  and  labour.  They  are  not  repaid  in  money  or  other  fate 
within  any  moderate  time.  In  another  view,  it  is  profitable;  Ai 
man  who  would  be  a  pauper,  feeds  himself  by  his  time  and  labooi 
and  adds  a  little,  however  little,  to  the  perpetual  productiveaafli 
of  his  little  farm» 

This  land  of  flowers  and  of  frogs  is  marvellously  ill-adapted  fei 
the  bed  of  royalty.  Kingly  government,  a  court,  and  nobility; 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  character,  habits,  tastes,  mannen 
ways  of  thinking  and  living,  and  established  social  economy  « 
this  commercial,  counting-house  population  who  for  ages  batt 
been  strangers  to  conventional  rank  and  influence,  either  bete 
ditary,  military,  or  literary,  or  to  any  other  social  distinction  thai 
what  a  man  acquires  for  himself  on  'Change.  Such  propert) 
and  influence  are  too  variable  in  society  to  be  a  secure  basis  fo 
kingly  power.  They  owe  nothing  to  it.  Competition,  dii 
union,  and  change,  enter  also  more  into  them  than  into  tb 
element  of  landed  property,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  stabli 
basis  for  monarchical  government.  Men  who  have  acquii^d  tbffli 
own  personal  property  and  social  weight,  submit  unwillingly  t( 
irresponsible  royal  management ;  and  a  public  bred,  individually 
to  guide  their  own  affairs,  will  not  sit  passive,  and  see  them  gmd* 
by  a  king  and  cabinet.  They  scrutinise  too  rigidly,  perhapa^tb 
royal  doings,  and  have  too  little  respect  for  royal  dignity.  Tbi 
ex-king  of  Holland  landed  at  Schevening,  in  1813,  with  his  port 
manteaa,  and  a  bunch  of  orange  ribands  at  his  breast.  Hii 
majesty  retired  from,  busineaa  m  \%^:\,  ^\Nfe  xvcbeat  individoil  o 
Europe,  worth,  it  is  sfidd,  a\K)\e\i^eii^^xDS^Qas^^Y*^ffl^^^^ 
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The  recognition  bj  law  of  14tli  May,  1814,  of  all  the  old  and 
foigotten  state  debts  or  obligations  of  Holland,  was  the  origin  of 
this  eoormons  wealth.     These  old  state  paper  debts  were  con- 
sidered to  be  as  worthless  as  the  assignats  of  the  Fi-ench  Kepublic, 
and  until  their  acknowledgment  in  1814,  were  sold  for  a  small 
Talue.     By  the  stock-jobbin*?  with  the  syndicata  for  paying  off 
these  state  obligations  from  1822-1830,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  ^e  Bank  of  Brussels,  of  which  his  majesty  was  a  principal 
stockholder,  immense  sums  were  gained.     Besides^  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  East  India  colonies,  without 
my  obligation  to  render  accounts  of  it,  was,  by  a  questionable  in- 
terpretation of  the  60th  article  of  the  Ground  Law  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  held  to  belong  to,  and  was  exercised  by, 
the  sovereign.      In  a  trading  country  like  Holland,  and  an  ex- 
haasted  country  with  a  population  of  only  2,700,000  people,  and 
a  debt  of  1129  millions  of  guilders  bearing  interest,  and  of  316 
millions  of  old  debt  gradually  to  be  redeemed,  in  short  with  a 
taxation  which  cannot  be  pushed  above  52^  millions,  and  a  yearly 
ttpenditure  of  72,183,500  guilders  to  provide  for;  the  accumu- 
htion  of  wealth  of  such  an  enormous  amount  by  the  head  of  the 
•tatc^  as  a  private  man,  is  looked  upon  with  no  very  dutiful  eye. 
It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  monarchical  principle  has  been 
•rioaaly  injured  in  Holland,  Sweden,  and  France,  by  themoney- 
mftking,  stock-jobbing  propensities  of  the  sovereigna     A  king, 
m  these  censorious  times,  cannot  turn  an  honest  penny  in  trade, 
or  stock-jobbing,  like  another  man,  without  losing  that  isolation 
^^  all  private  interests  and  feelings  which  is  the  essential  in 
^  royal  position,  and  the. main  support  of  the  monarchical 
principle  in  the  human  mind.     In  many  branches  of  trade  "one 
^^i  gain  is  another  man's  loss,"  according  to  the  apprehension 
rfthe  public ;  and  where  this  relation  steps  in  between  king  and 
poople — ^the  king  the  gainer,  the  people  the  loser — ^the  prestige 
^f  loyalty  to  the  millionnaire-monarch  is  gone.  He  is  but  a  Bothn- 
ddld  on  the  throne.      In  Holland,  where  material  interests  have 
«mg  been  predominant^  and  are  well  understood,  the  successful 
^^I^oation  of  their  ex-king  to  his  private  material  interests  has 
"Wt  added  to  the  real  power  or  stability  of  the  throne. 

The  total  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  a  false  step 
fethe  wel&re  of  both.     They  should  have  divorced  each  other, 
wo  two  little  countries,  from  bed  and  board  only.      The  one 
oountry  is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  neither  baa  t\ift  xnoaMa^^  \*i 
^pori  a  djBtinct  houaekeepin^.    Holland  has  capital,  comJcasicQ^ 
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and  magnificent  colonies,  but  has  nothing  of  her  own  maniifiu)' 
luring  to  send  to  her  colonies,  no  productions  of  her  own  industry 
to  exchange  with  their  industry,  no  commerce  in  any  producte 
of  her  own.  Belgium  has  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  rav 
materials  on  which  it  works,  coal-fields,  iron-works,  and  many 
productive  capabilities ;  but  has  no  colonies,  no  outlets,  no  ma^ 
kets,  no  ships,  no  commerce.  With  the  Prussian  manufacturing 
provinces  on  the  land  side,  England  on  the  sea  side,  and  no  ship- 
ping or  seaports  but  two,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  and  no  freeriyer 
trade  even  to  the  consumers  on  the  continent  behind  her,  Bel- 
gium is  like  the  rich  man  in  the  fable,  shut  up  with  his  ti-easures 
in  his  own  secret  closet,  and  starving  to  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
gold,  because  he  cannot  unlock  the  door.  These  two  little  states 
will  come  together  again  before  a  hundred  years  go  over  their 
heads — ^not  as  one  monarchy,  for  both  want  the  foundation  in 
their  social  structure  for  monarchical  government  to  stand  upoa 
—but  as  two  independent  states  federally  united  under  cm 
general  government,  like  the  United  States  of  America^  or  thd 
Swiss  cantons. 

The  principle  of  federalism  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined 
by  political  philosophers.  Theoretically,  it  is  better  adapted  to  thd 
wants  of  man  in  society,  than  the  principle  of  great  monarchical 
dominions  under  a  sole  central  government,  wheresoever  thd 
physijcal  or  moral  interests  of  the  governed  are  discordant,  where- 
soever the  rights  and  advantages  of  one  mass  of  population,  their 
prosperity,  industry,  well-being,  property,  natural  benefits  of  8o4 
situation,  and  climate,  their  manners,  language,  religion,  nation- 
ality in  spirit  or  prejudice,  are  set  ^side,  and  sacrificed  to  thoea 
of  another  mass.  In  almost  all  extensive  monarchies  this  mask 
be  the  case,  from  the  centralisation  inseparable  from  that  species 
of  general  government.  Federalism  seems  a  more  natural  and 
just  principle  of  general  government,  theoretically  considered, tiiaD 
this  forced  centralisation.  No  rights  or  advantages  of  any  of  the 
parts  are  sacrificed  in  federalism,  for  nothing  is  centralised  ha* 
what  is  necessary  for  the  external  defence,  safety,  and  welfere » 
all  the  parts.  The  peculiar  internal  welfare  of  each  part,  accord' 
ing  to  its  own  peculiar  internal  circumstances,  physical  and  moral 
according  to  its  own  political  idiosyncrasy,  is  in  its  own  keep* 
ing,  in  its  own  internal  legislative  and  administrative  po^ei* 
As  civilisation,  peace,  and  industry  acquire  an  influence  in  ^ 
affairs  of  mankind,  which.  t\ie  m^Y^d.\3Lai^YCLbition  of  a  sovereig"* 
or  the  igaor&ncQ  and  evi\  paaaloiA  oi  »•  Tmn^Xir^,  -w^  Tia\»\fc«i 
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lowed  to  shake,  the  superiority  of  small  independent  states  fede- 
rally united,  each  extending  over  such  territory,  or  masses  of 
society  only,  as  can  be  governed  together,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  one  part  to  another,  and  each  interested  in  the  genei-al  civili- 
Bation,  peace,  and  industry,  will  probably  be  acknowledged  by 
all  civilised  j)opulations.      Junctions  morally  or  physicaUy  dis- 
cordant, as  that  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  Austria  and  Lombardy, 
districts  and  populations  on  the  Vistula  and  Niemen,  with  dis- 
tricts and  populations  on  the  Bhine  and  Moselle,  are  political 
arrangements  which  lack  any  principle  of  permanency  founded 
upon  their  benefits  to  the  governed.     Nature  forbids,  by  the  un- 
alterable differences  of  soil,  climate,  situation,  and  natural  advan- 
tages of  country,  or  by  the  equally  unaltei*able  moral  differences 
between  people  and  people,  that  one  government  can  equally 
serve  all — be  equally  suited  to  promote  the  utmost  good  of  all. 
Federalism  involves  a  principle  more  akin  to  natural,  free,  and 
beneficial  legislation,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  man,  than  governments  in  single  extensive  states,  hold- 
ing legislative  and  executive  powers  over  distai^t  and  distinct 
countnes  and  populations,  whether  such  governments  be  consti- 
tutional or  despotic.      It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  future 
progress  of  society,  that  Europe  in  the  course  of  time,  civilisation, 
and  the  increasing  influence  of  public  opinion  on  all  public  affairs, 
^  resolve  itself  into  one  great  federal  union  of  many  states,  of 
extent  suitable  to  their  moral  and  physical  peculiarities,  like  the 
union  of  the  American  states,  than  that  those  American  states 
^  in  the  course  of  time  and  civilisation,  fall  back  into  separate, 
^connected,  and  hostile  pionarchies  and  aristocracies,  which 
some  modem  travellers  in  America  assure  us  is  their  inevitable 
doom.     With  all  respect  for  their  gifts  of  prophecy,  the  tendency 
of  human  affairs  is  not  to  retrograde  towards  the  old,  but  to  ad- 
▼»nce  towards  the  new,  towards  a  higher  physical,  moral,  and 
'eligious  condition ;  towards  forms  of  government  in  which  the 
iutiests  of  the  people  shall  be  directed  by  the  people,  and  for 
*be  people.     Moral  and  intellectual  power  is  leavening  the  whole 
fiUa^  and  not  merely  the  upper  crust  of  European  society. 
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The  traveller  should  either  know  a  great  deal  about  the  conntr 
he  is  going  to  visit,  or  nothing  at  all ;  and  perhaps  his  reader 
would  find  themselves  better  off  with  his  ignorance  than  hi 
knowledge.  He  is  very  apt  to  shut  one  eye,  and  look  with  th 
other  through  a  coloured  glass  which  he  has  been  at  great  pais 
to  stain  with  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  other  people,  ani 
which  gives  its  own  hue  to  every  thing  he  sees  through  it.  Ii 
politics,  politigal  economy,  and  the  fine  arts,  most  people  cai 
only  see  through  their  neighbours'  spectacles.  In  France  it  i 
particularly  difficult  to  exert  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  throagl 
one's  own  eyes.  France  is  a  moral  volcano  which  has  shaken  U 
the  ground  ancient  social  structures,  laws,  governments,  andtb 
very  ideas,  principles,  or  prejudices  which  supported  them.  Wh< 
of  this  generation  can  approach  the  crater  of  such  mighty  move 
ments,  and  conscientiously  say,  that  he  is  able  to  examine  then 
calmly,  philosophically,  without  preconceived  theories,  or  specula* 
tions  upon  their  causes  or  tendencies  ?  Every  reflecting  travd- 
ler  admits  that  the  great  elements  of  change  in  the  social 
condition  of  Europe  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  Frend 
revolution,  are  only  now  beginning  to  work  powerfully ;  thai 
the  most  important  and  permanent  of  its  results  have  been 
mordl,  not  political ;  that  in  reality  the  French  revolution  is  but 
in  its  commencement,  as  a  great  social  movement.  So  feraD 
observers  of  the  times  we  live  in  travel  together  :  but  here  thej 
diverge.  Each  observes  the  agencies  brought  into  operatifll 
up  )n  the  mass  of  the  European  people  by  the  French  revolutioa, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  the  opinions  and  prejudice! 
of  his  own  country,  class,  or  social  position  as  an  individual,  aw 
reasons  and  prophesies  only  upon  the  shapes  and  colours  which 
bft  sees  through  this  false  medium.  Am  I  in  a  condition  to  *8 
with  clearer  eyes  1     I  doubt  it.     I  do  not  profess  it. 
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The  traveller  in  Frauce  finds  much  to  observe,  but  little  to 
deaoribe.  The  iandscape  is  a,  weaiisume  expanse  of  tillage  land, 
unvaried  by  hill  and  dale,  atreani  and  lake,  rook  and  wood  land. 
The  tfiwns  and  villages  are  squatting  in  the  piains,  like  stranger 
bfggar  women  tired  of  wandering  in  an  unknowu  land.  No 
Hibiirbg  of  connected  rows  of  houses  and  gai-dens,  and  of  lanes 
dotted  with  buildings,  ti-eea,  and  brifk  walls,  stretch,  as  in 
&gUud,  like  feelers  into  the  country,  fastening  the  towns  to  it 
^  aa  many  lines,  that  the  traveller  is  in  doubt  where  country 
MdB,  and  town  begins.  Here,  the  towns  and  villiigea  are 
distinct,  round,  inhabited  patches  upon  the  face  of  the  land,  just 
M  they  are  ivjii-esented  upon  a  map  :  and  the  fljit  monotonous 
ior&ce  of  the  map  is  no  uncharacteristic  sketch  of  the  appear- 
•uesof  the  country.  La  belle  France,  in  truth,  is  a  Calmuc 
'Beauty;  her  flat  pancake  of  a  £ic<9  destitute  of  feature,  of 
fngscUon  or  dimple,  and  not  even  tattooed  with  lines  and  oivsa 
Ii>i«i  of  hedges,  walls,  and  ditches.  This  wide  unhedged  expanse 
ira-land  on  either  hand,  without  divisions,  or  enclosures,  or 
l»3ture  fields,  or  old  trees,  single  or  in  groups,  w  supremely 
bfewme.  The  traveller  at  once  admits  that  Fiunce  has  a 
^tntal  claim  to  the  word  whii^h  all  other  countries  have 
fcitrowed  from  her — ennui. 

The  green  network  of  hedges  spread  over  the  &oe  of  England, 
™»t  peculiar  charm  of  English  land,  must  have  huen  formed  at 
•ana  very  peculiar  period  in  the  hiutory  of  the  English  people. 
>lt  mnst  have  been  the  work  of  a  nation  nf  small  proprietors 
«ig  employed  upon  it.  We  view  it  aa  au  embelliahment  only, 
^  frequently  as  an  incumbranoe,  rather  than  a  convenience  in 
wnWrtry  ;  but  it  ia  a  memorial  of  aa  extinct  social  oonditiou, 
■ifiutent  from  the  pi-esent,  which  has  prevailed  in  some  former 
hd  distant  age  in  England.  This  subdivision  of  the  Und  into 
•null  portions  by  permanent  hedges  and  mounds  of  earth,  ia 
i  peculiar  to  England,  In  Scotland,  in  Fi-ance,  in  Ger- 
, ,  in  all  Euro])eun  countries  in  which  the  feudal  syatem 
ft»B  the  original  law  and  tenure  of  land,  no  smaJl  properties 
WOBd  all  round  from  each  other  have  existed  of  old,  unless,  it 
**J  be,  in  a  few  small  localitiefl.  In  England,  the  history  of 
^Bty  and  property  ia  written  upon  the  fa.ce  of  the  country, 
^li*  immense  work,  unexampled  in  extent  in  any  other  country, 

~t  have  been  CKecuted  in  the  600  yeara  between  the  final 

irture  of  the  Romans  and  the  Norman  conquest.      The  open 

^lenulused  sui-face  of  those  districts  of  France  wiiic\i  \ie\.oo^pi\ja 
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the  earlier  kings  of  our  Korman  line,  shows  that  in  the  state  of 
the  possession  of  landed  property  in  those  provinces  in  thfflr 
time,  no  subdivisions  by  numerous  small  permanent  enclosores 
had  ever  been  required  or  formed.  The  small  enclosures  in 
England  must  have  been  made  in  a  different  state  of  societjr, 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  yet  probably  after  the  Romans 
left  the  country.  No  country  occupied  by  the  Bromans  shows 
any  such  traces  of  subdivision  among  a  small  proprietary.  The 
Homan  occupation  of  Britain  was  altogether  military ;  and  such 
a  body  of  small  proprietary  would  have  been  adverse  in  a  civil 
view,  and  their  separate  strong  enclosures  upon  the  face  of  tlie 
country  obstructive  in  a  military  view,  to  the  Boman  powetr 
The  Saxons  and  Danes — one  people  in  the  principles  of  their 
laws,  institutions,  and  languages,  although  in  different  states  of 
civilisation — must  have  woven  this  immense  veil  over  the  to 
of  the  land  during  the  six  centuries  they  possessed  Englandf 
under  a  social  arrangement  altogether  different  from  the  present; 
one  in  which  their  law  of  partition  of  property,  among  all  ths 
children,  excluding  the  feudal  principle  of  primogeniture,  wouM 
produce  this  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  distinct  fields 

France  is  now,  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  lairf 
and  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  recommencing  a  state  of  societf 
which  was  extinguished  in  England  by  the  Norman  conquest 
and  the  laws  of  succession  adopted  from  that  period.  France  i 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  social  experiment.  Its  results  np* 
civilisation  can  only  be  guessed  at  now,  and  will  only  be  distinctif 
seen,  perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  opinions  of  all  wff 
political  economists  are  adverse  to  it.  Listen  to  the  groans  d 
the  most  acute  observers  of  our  days,  on  the  appalling  coft- 
sequences  of  this  division  of  landed  property.  Says  ArtJnit 
Young,  in  1789  (consequently  before  the  sale  of  the  nationJ 
domains,  crown  and  church  estates,  and  confiscated  estates  d 
the  noblesse,  and  before  the  law  of  the  partition  of  proper^ 
among  all  the  children  became  obligatory  on  all  classes  of  tli 
community,)  "Small  properties,  much  divided,  prove  tl* 
greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  sii 
has  operated  to  such  a  degree  and  extent  in  France,  that  a  Is^ 
ought  certaiiily  to  be  made  to  render  all  division  belowacertsfl 
number  of  arpens  illegal."  Arthur  Young  wrote  this  just  aboii 
£fty  years  ago,  and  a  few  months  only  before  a  law  was  pM** 
directly  opposed  to  t\ie  i^iducv\iVfc  \i^  ^c^^waxs^^ads — the  1»^ 
aboUahing  the  rights  ot  ^nmogjeim\A«^wA^ais^^ 
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rf  property  among  all  the  children  obligatory  ;  and  which  law' 
l«a  been  ever  since,  that  is,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  general 
and  ou interrupted  operation.  Listen,  again,  to  Mr.  fiirlieck,  a 
tmwiler  of  no  ordinaiy  sagacity.  "  Poor,"  says  he,  of  the 
fimch  people  under  this  law,  "  from  generation  to  generation, 
■id  growing  continually  poorer  as  they  increase  in  numbers, — 
k  the  country,  by  the  incessant  division  aud  subdivision  of 
roperty  j  ia  the  towns,  by  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
lades  and  professions  ;  such  a  people,  instead  of  proceeding  from, 
tte  ntjceasaries  to  t^e.  comforts  of  lite,  and  then  to  the  luxuries, 
M  is  the  condition  of  things  in  England,  are  rather  retrograde 
fiwa  jirogresaivo.  There  ia  no  advancement  in  French  society, 
tu  improvement,  no  liope  of  it."  Hear,  too,  the  chirp  of  Mr. 
irtet  Paul  Cobbet,  in  his  ride  through  Fmnce.  "  Here,  in 
Socmandy,  great  lamentation  on  account  of  this  revolutionary 
WW,  They  tell  me  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands 
w  hmiliea  who  had  been  upon  the  Bame  spot  for  centuries." 
'iiten,  too,  to  the  thunders  of  the  Edinirurgh  Jieview,  "  In  no 
•wntry  of  Europe  is  there  such  a  vast  body  of  proprietors  (one 
kiU'  of  the  population  of  France  is  stated  in  the  preceding 
(■iragraph  to  be  proprietors,)  and  in  no  civiliand  European 
•wntry,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  is  there  so  large  a  pro- 
Wion  of  the  population  (stated  to  be  two-thirds)  engs^ed 
moUy  in  the  cultivation,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  in  the  tortnre 
(the  soil  And  yet  the  system  is  but  in  its  in^cy.  Should 
kbe  BUpported  for  another  half  century,  Uc  grande  iwriiw*  will 
•wtidnly  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  ia  Europe,  and  will, 
■iMg  with  Ireland,  have  the  honour  of  furnishing  hewers  of 
•ood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  all  other  couatries  ia  the  world." 
Ali%  for  human  wisdom  I  Alas,  for  the  predictions  of  Arthur 
loung,  Mr.  Birbeck,  and  the  Kduiburgh  Heview  I  But  who  can 
w  »  prophet  at  home  J  Not  that  their  prophecies  were  under- 
Itlued  at  home  ;  but  their  home-made  prophecies  were  of  no 
Wne — were  framed  upon  narrow  local  views,  and  prejudices. 
WliEii  new  social  arraugements,  diametrically  opiJosed  in 
pfiuciple  and  spirit  to  the  feudal,  grew  up,  and  unfolded  them- 
^vea,  first  in  America  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  gradually 
^ptuA  from  thence  over  great  part  of  the  present  Prussia,  th« 
■tidalised  minds  of  our  Scotch  political  economists  were  lavish 
in  their  predictions  of  the  degradation,  misery,  and  barbariam 
••hich  must  inevitably  ensue  among  that  portion  of  the  human 
'Mewho  were  ho  uulbrtunate  aa  to  adopt  the  dictates  of  natural 
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and  reason  in  their  legislation  on  property  and  sodal  nmk, 
instead  of  adhering  to  conventional  and  Imrbarous  laws,  and 
institutionsy  derived  from  the  darkest  period  of  the  middk 
ages. 

If  natural  affection,  humanity,  reason,  religion — if  all  ihafc 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  creation — speak  more  deaiiy 
in  the  human  breast  on  the  obligation  of  one  duty  than  of 
another,  it  is  on  that  of  the  parent  providing  equally  acoordiBg 
to  his  means  for  all  the  beings  he  has  brought  into  existenn 
and  added  to  society ;  leaving  none  of  them  to  want  and  ^ 
tress  if  he  can  help  it,  or  to  chance  for  a  precarious  subsistoiM^ 
or  to  be  supported  by  his  neighbours  out  of  their  alma,  m 
paupers,  or  out  of  their  taxes,  as  useless  functionaries,  or  lif 
uncertain  dependence  upon  employment  and  bread  from  othen 
Is  not  this  a  moral  and  religious  duty  ?  Is  it  not  the  deanifc 
duty  of  the  parent,  not  only  to  the  o£&pring  he  has  broof^ 
into  existence,  but  to  the  social  body  of  whi<i  he  and  they  ait 
members  ]  Can  any  argument  of  expediency,  drawn  from  our 
artificial  state  of  society  under  the  feudal  system  and  feodil 
law  of  succession  to  property,  and  of  the  advantages  of  thifc 
system,  turn  away  the  natural  sentiments  of  men  from  tiiii 
great  moral  duty  to  their  own  offspring  1  from  this  great  mowl 
duty  to  the  rest  of  society  ]  Yet  listen  to  the  morality  ami 
political  economy  taught  lately  in  no  obscure  comer,  and  to 
no  uniiifluential  pnpils,  but  from  the  Divinity  chair  of  tha 
University  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  young  men  who  were  to  ga 
forth,  and  are  now,  the  religious  and  moral  instructors  of  tha 
people  in  the  established  church  of  Scotland.  "We  know,* 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Political  Economy  in  connection  wA 
tJie  Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects  of  Society,  being  the  aob* 
stance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  tha 
Theological  Hall  in  Edinburgh, — "  We  know,"  says  this  diatia* 
guishe<l  philosopher,  "  that  there  is  a  mighty  force  of  sentiment 
and  natural  affection  arrayed  against  the  law  of  primogenitara 
But  here  is  the  way  in  which  we  would  appease  these  feelingi^ 
and  make  compensation  for  the  violence  done  to  them.  W* 
would  make  no  inioad  on  the  integrity  of  estates,  or,  for  tlia 
sake  of  a  second  brother,  take  off  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  a 
year  from  that  domain  of  ten  thousand  a  year  which  devolved 
bj  sncceission  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.  We  should  think 
it  VHstiy  better,  if,  by  meaua  oi  a.  \\\ivi\^  Y^^vision  in  all  tha 
brstncbva  of  the  public  service,  a  ^\a.ce  ol  ^\JaftivifiasA"a.^«s.^ 
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>  the  younger  son,  whether  in  the  law,  or  in  the  church, 
M  ia  colleges,  or  in  auy  other  wdl-appointed  establishment 
tept  up  for  the  good  and  intereKt  ot'  the  nation." 

Will  the  teachers,  or  the  taught,  of  this  new  school  of  luorality 
•nd  political  economy  in  the  Tlieologica!  Hall  of  Edinburgh, 
«plain  the  moral  principle  on  which  they  recommend  the 
.getting  rid  of  ''  a  mighty  force  of  sentiment  and  natural  aiTeo" 
.turn,"  and  "  the  appeasing  those  feelings,  and  making  compen- 
tation  tor  the  violence  done  to  them,  by  places  of  a  thousand  a, 
JOT,"  or  by  any  other  pecuniary  compensation  in  the  public 
f^nnoat  The  "mighty  fovce  of  aewtiment  and  natural  affection," 
the  "feelings  to  be  appea^ietl  and  compensated  for  the  violence 
•done  them  "  by  places  in  the  church,  <ir  the  law,  or  in  colleges, 
01  Bome  other  well-appointed  establishment,  are  nothing  leas 
lund,  or  of  less  moral  value,  than  the  paternal  affection  and  the 
iVonl  sentiment  of  justice  to  others,  urging  on  the  feelings  of 
jSisjiarent  to  provide  equally  for  each  of  his  children  to  the 
itbnoet  of  bis  ineans  ;  and  diutating  to  him,  as  a  wan,  the  moral 
jjiuty  to  his  foUow-men  of  not  imposing  upon  them  the  hurdea 
j(f  maintaining  his  progeny,  either  as  jniu[)ers,  or  as  auperfluous 
^blic  fuBctiooariea,  if  he  has  property  to  maintain  them  him- 
9^  Will  the  teachers,  or  tlie  taught,  of  this  new  school 
■IK  monJ  and  political  philosophy  in  the  "University  of  Edin- 
fin^ii  explain  the  moral,  religious,  or  philosophical  principle 
*f  this  "appeasing  and  compensating"  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Wural  affection,  moml  feelhig,  and  sentiment  of  duty,  by 
(Ws  in  the  church,  or  the  law,  or  in  any  other  well-appointed. 
Mflblishments }  They  are  not  in.  the  position  of  oniinary  men 
tpeuldog  or  writing  speculatively  on  munds,  and  reGponsible 
Allf  Bsidleand  uuiufluential  philosophei-!!,  or  political  nrltei's.for 
tile  errors  of  their  Hpeculations.  The  men  who  are  the  profes- 
Sinul  teachui'ti  of  the  people  in  morals  and  religion,  are  bound  to 
Md  none  hut  the  clearest  and  purest  doctrines — to  ttuch,  and 
*o  le  taught,  nothing  obscure  or  doubtful  in  political,  moral,  or 
JlligioiiB  science.  The  ftudal  system  with  its  comfer-stoue.  the 
Wofiirimogenitureimaybeaveiygood  or  very  expedient  syatem; 
wtitis  admitted  by  themselves  to  be  an  artilicial  arrangement  of 
jMletyand  pi'o]>erty,  not  established  or  upheld  in  the  human  mind 
V  iiatiire  or  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  against  which 
'here  is  a  mighty  force  of  sentiment  aud  natiind  affection 
*Ted."  Will  they  exphiin  tho  moral  principle  of  their 
wctiine,  that  the  moat   viituoua  feelings  in  our  nuture — the 
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mighty  force  of  natural  affection  for  our  children,  and  ^ 
mighty  force  of  the  sentiment  of  justice  to  our  fellow-mefr— 
should  be  sacrificed  to  support  an  artificial  system  or  arrangement 
of  society,  be  that  system  or  arrangement  ever  so  expedient  or 
beneficial  ?  •   Will  they  explain  the  moral  principle  upon  vhich 
they  recommend  *'  the  appeasing  those  natural  feelings  of  affeo- 
tion  and  moral  duty,  and  the  compensating  for  the   violenee 
done  to  them,"  by  an  appointment  of  a  thousand  a  year,  oc  bj 
any  other  pecuniary  compensation?      Will  they  explain  tbe 
moral  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  owner  of  a  domahi 
of  ten  thousand  a  year,  who  leaves  it  all  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
leaves  his  younger  son  to  be  provided  for  by  his  neighbours  onl 
of  their  taxes,  in  some  appointment  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  tfas 
church,  or  the  law,  or  in  any  other  public  establishment — whiA 
is  the  case  propounded  and  recommended  by  them — and  tbt 
conduct  of  the  wretched  female  who  exposes  her  new-bom  baba 
on  her  neighbour's  door-step  to  be  provided  for  out  of  his  means  t 
The  raoml  guilt  of  the  latter,  dnven  by  want  and  misery  to 
abandon  the  infant  she  is  Unable  to  maintain,  appears  to  al 
men  whose  moral  sense  has  not  been  cultivated  at  the  Theologieil 
Hall  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  infinitely  less  than  that  of 
the  man  of   ten  thousand  a  year,  who  abandons  his  younger 
children  to  the  support  of  the  public,  in  order  to  leave  all  his 
estate  to  the  eldest  son.     Will  they  explain  the  moral  grounds 
of  their  teaching,  that  the  abandonment  of  his    parental  and 
social  duties  to  his  offspring,  and  to  his  fellow-men,  is  a  laudabb 
act  in  the  case  of  the  rich  domain  owner,  and  the  same  abandon- 
ment an  immoral  and  criminal  act  in  the  case  of  the  wretched 
strumpet  ?     They  are  the  teachers  of  the  people    of  Scotbu^ 
whose  principles  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  as  laid  dowi 
in  their  own  text-book,  are  here  arraigned,  and  they  ought  is 
satisfy  every  doubt  that  is  suggested  to  the  public  mind,  eithtf 
of  the  moral  purity  or  of  the  philosophical  correctness  of  thdr 
speculations.     Will   they  explain  the  principle  and  justice  i 
their  political  economy  on  this  subject,  and  also  its  working  sod 
effects  on  society  ]     If  the  owner  of  a  domain  of  ten  thousand  i ' 
year  is  morally,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  society,  entitled  is 
a  provision  of  a  thousand  a  year  for  his  younger  son  from  tto 
rest  of  the  community — for  they,  the  rest,  pay  with  their  taxsi 
tbe  appointments  in  the  law,  the  church,  and  all  other  branchei 
of  public  service,  wh\c\i  \t  \a  Tgito^^ftd  wid  recommended  to 
establiab  for  the  beuei&t  oi  t\i.e  -joxm^et  ^xfi»^i  'Ca.vjRfcTssSaL'S?* 
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pen,  and  as  a  compensation  to  the  latter  for  having  stiiSed  their 
natural  affections  as  parents,  and  their  sense  of  duty  to  their 
feUow-men — ^that  y'Junger  son  must  be  equally  entitled  to  a 
provisiou  for  his  younger  son;  for  he  too  has  natural  affection 
and  a  moral  sense  to  stifle,  and  to  be  compensated  for.  How 
bng,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  effect  on  the  wellbeing  of 
society  is  this  clerical  system  of  political  economy  to  work,  by 
which  the  property  of  all  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  subsistence,  in 
liighly  paid  offices,  of  a  part  of  the  community  1  Will  they  also 
explain  if  all  those  younger  sons  of  domain  owners,  thus  to  be 
provided  for  ad  infimturn  at  the  public  expense,  in  order  to 
enable  and  encourage  wealthy  parents  to  stifle  the  feelings  of 
natural  affection  and  social  duty,  and  leave  undiminished  their 
domains  often  thousand  a  year  to  their  eldest  sons,  are  all  to  be 
Vnn  with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  those  liberal  appoint- 
ttwits  in  the  church,  or  in  the  law,  or  in  the  public  service, 
vliich  it  is  proposed  to  establish  for  their  subsistence  %  Are 
tiiey,  for  instance,  to  be  bom  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, with  all  the  talents  and  acquirements  needful,  or  are  they 
only  to  bring  into  the  world  with  them  all  the  learning  and 
divinity  necessary,  but  are  to  acquire  their  principles  of  moral 
piulosophy  and  political  economy  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  inquirer  into  political  and  social 
^nomy  to  raise  his  voice  against  such  attempts  to  educate  a 
people  into  the  support  of  any  social  or  political  system  founded 
en  mere  expediency,  not  upon  moral  principle  ;  and  which  is 
'U)t  the  only  social  arrangement  among  civilised  men,  nor 
proved  by  reasoning,  or  experience,  to  be  incontrovertibly  the 
oest  for  the  general  wellbeing  of  a  community.  This  is 
perverting  education  to  the  most  despicable  end — the  support 
tf  a  political  system.  Other  social  arrangements  than  the  feudal 
lo  exist  in  civilised  countries.  Religion,  morality,  and  social 
Wellbeing  flourish  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  countries 
ieadally  constituted.  To  enlist  the  passions  or  prejudices  of 
liaukind  by  education  into  a  partisanship  for  one  or  the  other 
constitution  of  society,  to  inculcate  the  sacrifice  of  moral  duty,  of 
katoral  sentiment,  of  the  highest  affections  and  feelings  of  human 
^ongs^  for  the  support  of  one  or  the  other  social  arrangement  on 
•ocount  of  its  real  or  supposed  expediency,  is  unsound  doctrine. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  divided  and  subdivid^^L  ^JccLOXi^  ^ 
laiali  tGDanttj,  whose  savings,  be  it  remeni\>exed^*\>y  '^t^x*^^^ 
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diet,  lodging,  and  raiment,  and  the  privation  of  every  oomfoTt 
of  civilised  life,  is  a  saving  which  goes  in  the  shape  of  high  rent 
into  the  pockets  of  another  class,  the  landowners,  not  into  thar 
own  pockets,  as  the  gains  of  their  frugality,  to  be  added  to  their 
property,  or  means  of  expenditure,  was,  and  still  is,  the  grand 
bugbear  of  our  Scotch  political  economists,  and  still  furnishes  the 
main  argument  against  the  distribution  of  landed  property 
through  the  social  body,  by  the  natural  and  moral  law  of  suooes- 
sion.  They  did  not,  and  do  not  at  present  consider  the  some- 
what important  difference  of  people  being  the  owners  or  not  the 
owners  of  the  land  divided.  The  belly  is  too  £9iithfal,« 
counsellor  to  the  head,  to  allow  a  man  to  sit  down  to  live  upon  A 
piece  of  land  of  his  own,  if  it  be  not  large  enough  to  support  him 
in  the  way  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live.  He  turns  his  pio- 
perty  into  another  shape — into  money,  and  makes  a  living  out 
of  it  as  a  tradesman.  Between  the  condition  of  such  a  landownefi 
and  an  Irish  cottar-tenant,  there  is  the  important  difference,  that 
the  former  has  a  capital  which  he  may  keep  in  land,  or  invest  is 
leather  or  sugar ;  he  may  be  a  peasant,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  e 
grocer,  accordmg  to  his  judgment,  and  if  he  lives  merely  npoii 
potatoes  and  water,  what  he  spares  i£  increasing  his  capii^  and 
means  of  gratification  in  some  other  shape.  The  Irish  co  tt^r-teDaat 
has  no  property  to  begin  with,  in  the  land  or  in  anything elaa 
He  is,  and  his  whole  class,  in  consequence  of  the  working  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture  in  society,  pauper  ah  initio  ;  and  all  that 
is  spared  by  his  inferior  condition,  in  respect  of  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life,  goes  into  his  landlord's  pocket,  in  the  shape  d 
rent,  not  into  his  own  as  the  savings  of  his  own  prudence  and  fru- 
gality. He  is  also  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  landholden 
of  Ireland,  even  as  compared  to  the  cottar-tenantry  which 
existed  formerly,  all  over  Scotland,  and  still  continue  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  latter  were  generally  charged  a  rent  hi 
kind,  that  is,  in  a  proportion  of  the  crops  produced,  or  with  % 
reference  to  the  average  crops  of  the  land.  The  peasant  conM 
understand  the  simple  data  before  him,  knew  at  once  whether 
the  land  could  produce  enough  to  feed  his  family  and  leave  % 
suiplas  such  as  was  demanded  for  rent,  and,  if  not,  he  sou^t  i 
living  in  some  other  employment.  His  standard  of  living  wn 
not  deteriorated  by  his  rent  in  kind,  because  he  had  a  deirij 
seen  surplus  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  worst  of  the  prodnoto- 
of  his  farm  for  family  consumption,  after  paying  the  porticm  of 
these  products  that  were  his  rent.    The  Irish  small  tenautiy, 
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I  contrary,  have  to  pay  for  their  land  in  money.     It  would 
just  as  reasonable  to  make  them  pay  for  their  land  in  Fi-ench 
les  for  the  squire,  or  Parisian  dresses  for  the  lady.     Their 
d  produces  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  Irish  bank-notes.    It 
u>t  reasonable  to  make  the  peasant,  the  ignorant  man,  pay  iu 
86  commodities — ^they  are  but  commodities  like  wines  and  silks 
Ad  to  make  men,  simple,  inexperienced  in  trade,  and  a  prey  to 
pket-jobbers,  to  run  the  double  mercantile  risk  of  selling  their 
I  commodities,  and  buying  those  in  which  their  landlords  choose 
le  paid  their  rents.    The  great  capitalist-farmer  may  choose  to 
the  trade  of  the  corn-merchant  to  that  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
ake  the  mercantile  as  well  as  the  agricultural  risks  and  profits 
nhimself ;  buteven  the  shrewdest  of  this  class,  the  great  farmers 
/he  south  of  Scotland,  are  dropping,  as  fast  as  they  can,  this 
cantile  branch  of  farming  business,  and  coming  back  to  the 
iral  principle  of  farming,  that  of  paying  for  their  land  a  pro- 
aon  of  what  the  land  produces,  so  many  bolls  of  grain  per 
•—throwing  upon  the  laird  the  risk  which,  in  reason   and 
mon-sense,  ought  to   devolve   upon  him,  that  of  turning 
ihare  of  the  produce  raised  by  the  farmer's  labour,  skill,  and 
tal,  out  of  hia  acres,  into  gold  or  bank-bills. 
[oney  rent  deteriorates  the  condition  of  a  small  tenant  in  two 
B.    The  more  honestly  he  is  inclined,  the  more  poorly  and 
nly  he  must  live.      He  must  sell  all  his  best  produce,  his 
%  his  butter,  his  flax,  his  pig,  and  subsist  upon  the  meanest 
•od,  his  worst  potatoes  and  water,  to  make  sure  of  money  for 
«nt.     It  thus  deteriorates  his  standard  of  living.      He  is  also 
Dted  by  money-rent  out  of  the  path  of  certainty  into  that  of 
ce.    It  thus  deteriorates  his  moral  condition.    Ask  him  six 
els  of  oats,  or  barley,  or  six  stones  of  butter,  or  flax,  for  a 
)  of  land  which  never  produced  four,  and  his  common-sense 
experience  guides   him.      He   sees  and   comprehends   the 
le  data  before  him,  knows  from  his  experience  that  such  a  crop 
ot  be  raised,  such  a  rent  cannot  be  afforded,  and  he  is  off  to 
and  or  America  to  seek  a  living.      But  ask  him  six  guineas 
icre  for  a  piece  of  land,  proportionably  as  much  over-rented 
10  other,  and  he  trusts  to  chance,  to  accident,  to  high  market 
a,  to  odd  jobs  of  work  turning  up,  to  summer  or  harvest 
IT  out  of  the  country — ^in  short,  he  does  not  know  to  what ; 
e  is  placed  in  a  false  position,  made  to  depend  upon  chance 
arketg,  and  on  mercantile  success  and  proi^ta,  «&  toxxs^  %& 
industry  snd  skill  in  working  his  little  &.rm. 
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If 

In  all  those  respects  the  condition  of  the  small  tenant,  mi 
that  of  the  small  proprietor,  are  so  totally  different,  that  to 
political  economists  reason  npon  false  data,  when  they  conclude 
that  a  country  divided  among  small  proprietors  must  necessarily 
present,  or  fall  into,  the  same  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  as  a  country  occupied  by  a  small  over-rented  tenantry. 

They  set  out,  also,  in  their  speculations,  with  a  false  axiom.. 
They  admit  that  a  certainty  of  subsistence — food,  fuel,  clothingi 
and  lodging,  being  all  com])rehended  under  this  term,  sabsu* 
tence — ^is  the  first  and  greatest  good  in  the  physical  conditwi 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  society ;  and  they  assume  it  as  anaziotBi 
that  those  parts  of  a  social  body,  those  individuals  or  daen^ 
who  are  employed  in  producing  articles  of  general  use  or  desiie 
among  men — to  put  the  case  in  the  strongest  light,  say  blade* 
smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  such  classes  as  produce  artidei 
which  every  individual  in  the  community  requires  and  nae^— 
are  as  near  to  this  first  and  greatest  good  of  a  certain  subsisteoee 
by  their  work,  as  those  i  mmediately  employed  in  its  produetkm 
by  husbandry.  Now  this  may  be  true,  where  husbandly  is  i 
manufacture,  as  with  us  in  Britain,  for  producing  byhiirf 
labourers  the  greatest  quantity  possible  of  grain,  meat,  and 
other  products  out  of  the  soil,  to  be  exchanged  against  the 
products  of  other  branches  of  industry.  It  may  be  true  the* 
the  hired  labourera  of  the  manufacturer  of  corn  from  land  aW 
no  nearer  to  a  certainty  of  subsistence  than  the  hired  laboureo 
of  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  or  leather.  But  it  is  not  tnK^ 
where  husbandry  is  followed  as  in  France,  and  in  the  countriei 
divided  among  a  small  proprietary,  for  the  sake  of  subsisting  tl* 
husbandman  himself,  the  actual  labourer  on  the  land,  as  its  fink 
object ;  and  where  the  exchanging  its  products  for  other  article^ 
even  of  general  use  and  necessity,  is  but  a  secondary  object  A 
man  will  not  give  up  his  needful  food,  fuel,  clothing,  or  lodgiuj 
to  gratify  even  his  real  and  most  pressing  wants  of  iron-woi 
leather-work,  or  cloth-work.  His  surplus  only  will  be  appKed 
to  acquiring  those  secondary  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  those  wlu 
live  by  making  them  are,  consequently,  far  from  being  so  netf 
to  that  first  good  in  social  condition,  a  certain  subsistence,  asl* 
is.  But  if  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  a  country  be  in  tto 
situation  of  this  individual,  who  has  his  certain  subsistence  orf 
of  his  own  land,  by  his  own  labour,  and  depends  upon  no  matt'* 
snrphis  for  his  own  needM  food,  iud,  do^laiw^,  and  lodging,  I  tab 
that  to  he  a  good  state  oi  aode\.^,a.\>^U^'c  ^xtas^^^oiKci;*^!^ 
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■ooial  Btnicture,  than  where  needful  subsistence  is  not  certain  to 
the  great  majority  of  its  numbers.  It  carries,  moreover,  within 
itself  a  check  upon  over^population,  and  the  consequent  deterio- 
ration of  the  social  condition,  and  which  is  totally  wanting  in 
the  other  social  systeuL  In  even  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
aria  and  manu&ctures,  the  demand  for  labouisers  is  not  a  seen, 
known,  steady,  and  appreciable  demand ;  but  it  is  so  in  hua- 
bftndiy  under  this  social  construction.  The  laboiu:  to  be  done, 
the  subsistence  that  labour  will  produce  out  of  his  portion  of 
land,  are  seen  and  known  elements  in  a  man*s  calculation  upon 
his  means  of  subsistence.  Can  his  square  of  land,  or  can  it  not, 
mbsist  a  fimuly  f  Can  he  marry,  or  not  ?  are  questions  which 
eveiy  man  can  answer  without  delay,  doubt,  or  speculation.  It 
k  the  depending  on  chance,  where  judgment  has  nothing  clearly 
set  before  it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident  marriages  in  the 
lower,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us  the  evils 
of  over-population :  and  chance  necessarily  enters  into  every 
man's  calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed  altogether  ;  as  it 
11^  where  certain  subsistence  is,  by  our  distribution  of  projierty, 
the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion,  instead  of  about  two- thirds  of  the 
peopl& 

Another  axiom  taken  up  as  granted,  and  as  quite  undeniable, 
by  our  agriculturists  and  poUtical  economists,  is,  that  small 
vms  are  incompatible  with  a  high  or  perfect  state  of  cultivation 
in  a  country.  In  the  same  breath  they  recommend  a  garden-like 
Qahivation  of  the  land.  Pray  what  is  a  garden  but  a  small 
&rm)  and  what  do  they  recommend,  but  that  a  large  farm 
ahonld  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  brought  into  the  state  of 
Qoltivation  and  productiveness  of  a  garden  or  small  farm  ?  This 
oan  only  be  done,  they  tell  us^  by  the  application  of  large  capitals. 
BQch  as  small  farmers  cannot  command,  to  agriculture :  let  us 
teduce  these  grand  words  to  their  proper  value.  Capital 
ijgnifies  the  means  of  purchasing  labour ;  the  application  of 
Coital  to  agriculture  means  the  application  of  labour  to  land. 
A.  man's  own  labour,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  as  good  as  any  he  can 
buy,  nay,  a  great  deal  better,  because  it  is  attended  by  a  per- 
petual overseer — his  self-interest — ^watching  that  it  is  not  wasted 
Or  misapplied.  If  this  labour  be  applied  to  a  suitable,  not  too 
luge,  nor  too  small,  area  of  soil,  it  is  capital  applied  to  land, 
and  the  best  kind  of  capital,  and  applied  in  the  best  way  to  a 
garden-Hke  cultivation.  A  garden  ia  better  dug,  &Tid.  TCkAXiwcodi) 
and  weeded^  aj3</  drained,  and  is  proportionably  iiax  tclqx^  ^"cc)* 
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ductiye  tlian  a  large  farm,  because  more  toil  and  labour,  that  u^ 
more  capital  is  bestowed  upon  it,  in  proportion  to  its  are&  A 
small  ft^m,  held  not  by  the  temporary  right  of  a  tenant,  and 
under  the  burden  of  a  heavy  rent,  but  by  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  cultiyated  by  the  labour  of  his  family,  is  precisely  tbe 
principle  of  gardening  applied  to  farming  ;  and  in  the  coimtries 
in  which  land  has  long  been  occupied  and  cultivated  in  small 
farms  by  the  owners — ^in  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  and  Flanders— 
the  garden-like  cultivation  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  are 
cried  up  by  those  very  agriculturists  and  political  econonus^ 
■who  cry  down  the  means,  the  only  means,  by  which  it  can  be 
attained  universally  in  a  country — the  division  of  the  land  into 
small,  garden-like  estates,  farmed  by  the  proprietors.  It  is 
possible  that  the  family  of  the  small  proprietor-farmer  consame 
almost  all  that  they  produce,  and  have  very  little  stuplus  to 
send  to  market ;  but  that  merely  affects  the  proportions  of  ^ 
population  engaged  in  producing  food,  and  in  producing  objecto 
to  be  exchanged  for  food.  The  produce  supports  t£e  aamo 
number  of  human  beings — every  potatoe  finds  a  mouth-^ 
•whether  the  whole  of  it  belongs  to  one  man,  who  sells  it  for  the 
labour  and  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  number,  or  belongs  ia 
small  portions  to  the  whole.  The  traveller  who  considers  the 
prices,  supplies,  and  varieties  of  agricultural  food  in  the  market 
towns  in  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  liberal  use,  Gt, 
more  correctly,  the  abundance  and  waste  in  the  cooking  ad 
housekeeping  of  all  classes  in  those  countries,  will  scaroely 
admit  even,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  vhole 
community  not  engaged  in  husbandry,  a  smaller  surplus  fif 
their  consumpt  is  sent  to  market  by  the  small  farmers.  I* 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  minute  division  of  the  land  into  small 
free,  garden-like  properties,  seems,  a  priori,  more  favourable  tp 
a  garden-like  cultivation  of  a  country  than  its  division  into  ^ 
baronial  estates,  and  the  sub-division  of  these  into  extensito 
fiirms,  on  which  the  actual  husbandmen,  as  a  class,  are  but  hired 
labourers,  having  no  interest  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  i» 
no  object  in  their  work  but  to  get  the  day  over. 

How  stand  the  statistical  facts  that  bear  upon  this  important 
question  1  It  is  stated  by  Dupin,  that  the  amount  of  arabk 
land  at  present  in  France  is  but  little  more  than  it  was  in  1789} 
but  that  the  population  is  increased  by  about  eight  millionei 
and  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  property  by  the  law  « 
Bucceaaion,  that  on©-laal£  oi  t\ift  ^Wia  ^Q^\5^\Jva\i.^vQ  ijroprietflU 
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and)  conntiBg  their  families,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are  engaged, 
in  the  direct  cultivatioa  of  the  soil  It  will  not  be  said  by  the 
most  strenuous  advocate  of  those  feudal  arrangements  of  society 
which  the  French  revolution  annihilated  in  France,  that  the 
French  people  now  are  worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged, 
or  less  generally  provided  with  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  than  they  were  before  1789,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, when  Arthur  Young  described  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  people.  The  imports  and  consumpt  of  the  tropical  products 
iu  France  prove  how  superior,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  the 
present  state  of  the  people.  Now,  how  is  this  additional  popu- 
lation of  eight  millions  of  individuals  fed  from  the  same  extent 
of  arable  land,  if  not  by  their  superior  cultivation  of  that  lan(il 
The  same  extent  of  arable  land  is  supporting  about  one-third 
more  people — for  the  population  of  France  was  then  reckoned 
tbout  25  millions,  and  now  about  33  millions — and  in  greater 
abundance  and  comfort.  How  is  this,  if  the  land  is  not  in  a 
'nore  productive  cultivation,  under  the  present  division  into 
small  properties  1  It  is  evident  from  the  statistical  facts,  that 
without  any  noticeable  improvement  in  the  modes,  rotations,  or 
UtensUs  of  husbandry,  the  mere  subdivision  of  the  area  to  which 
labour  is  applied  into  small-property-farms,  cultivated  in  a 
garden-like  way,  and  the  converting  the  labour  formerly  applied 
to  the  same  area,  from  hired  labour,  or  perhaps  unpaid  labour  of 
«erfe,  inte  the  labovir  of  proprietors  working  on  their  own  land, 
aie  sufficient  to  account  for  a  more  garden-like  cultivation  and 
productiveness  of  the  same  extent  of  arable  land.  Two  genera- 
tions of  adults,  or  fifky  years,  have  passed  away  under  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  the  partition  of  land,  denounced  by 
Arthur  Young,  in  1789,  as  even  then,  "the  greatest  source  of 
xnisery  that  can  be  conceived."  This  greatest  conceivable  source 
of  misery  has  not  diminished  the  population,  nor  made  it  more 
miserable.  This  partition  and  repartition  of  land  has  not  reduced 
(tU  estates  to  one  minimum  size,  like  an  Irish  cottar's  acre. 
Estates  of  all  sizes  and  values,  from  £500  to  X50,000  in  price, 
''Te  to  be  found  on  sale  in  France,  as  in  England.  The  aggre- 
gation of  land  by  deaths  of  co-relatives,  balances  the  partition  of 
Und  by  deaths  of  parents.  The  application  even  of  great 
Capitals,  and  scientific  skill  to  objects  of  husbandry,  has  not 
been  impeded  by  this  partition  of  land.  The  capital,  for 
example,  laid  out  in  France  in  establishments  for  ma.k\\i^\««kV 
toot  sugar,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  has  been,  laid  ou^i  m^x^ic^dkiv 
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during  the  same  period,  on  any  one  agricultnral  object  TIm 
thing  itself,  the  making  sugar  from  beet-root,  as  an  agricoltoni 
operation  in  modern  husbandry,  may  be  impolitic,  if  such  sogar 
can  only  be  made  under  protecting  duties,  and  if  sugar  can  be 
got  cheaper,  and  without  slave  labour,  from  the  West  Indiei— * 
point  not  at  all  ascertained ;  but  the  value  of  the  fact  for  cnt 
argument  remains  the  same.  A  beet-root  sugar  work  reqmni 
science,  skill,  expensive  machinery,  and  very  considerable  capitaL 
Hydraulic  presses  of  the  best  construction  to  express  the  joioo^ 
and  steam  engines  to  pump  it  up,  are  not  rare  in  beet^poot 
sugar  works.  I  have  visited  one  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  in  wlaA 
the  presses  and  engines  had  been  made  in  London  for  the  wod:^ 
a^  a  time  when  we  scarcely  knew  that  such  an  agricultuml  objeol 
existed,  and  was  carried  on  so  near  us.  At  present,  that  ia^  ii 
184 1,  France  has  389  beet-root  sugar  works  in  activity,  althoo^ 
no  longer  favoured  or  protected  by  any  unequal  duty  on  ooloniil 
sugar  j  and  from  January  1840  to  the  end  of  May  1841,  tiien 
have  delivered  to  the  consumpt  of  the  country  26,174,54J 
kilogrammes,  or  5,234,909  cwt.,  which  have  paid  in  duty  to  tin 
revenue  3,205,783  fi^ncs.  The  total  consumpt  of  France  yearif 
appears  to  be  about  16,518,840  cwt.  of  sugar.  ^It  may  periiapi 
be  a  question  whether  in  all  England,  south  of  Trent,  there  can 
be  found  so  many  threshing  machines  of  the  best  and  most  ei- 
pensive  construction — such  as  cost  from  ^£800  to  .£1200,  in  the 
best  agricultural  districts  of  Northumberland,  Koxburghshin^ 
and  the  Lothians — as  France,  under  her  partition  law  of  soo* 
cession,  can  produce  of  these  complicated,  and  far  more  expensiva 
establishments. 

The  social  effects  of  the  partition  of  property  upon  the  coo* 
dition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  economical  effects  on  their 
agriculture,  are  very  wide  of  those  preconceived  and  predicted 
What  has  been  the  march  of  society  under  this  law  since  18H 
when  France  first  began  to  enjoy  it  in  a  settled  state  of  peace  I 
In  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  after  1816,  all  society  had  still 
a  martial  air  and  habit.  The  soldier  was  everything  and  everf* 
where.  Boys  would  strut  about,  and  have  you  believe  that  thef 
had  seen  fire  at  Montmartre,  or,  at  the  least,  had  been  with  the 
array  of  the  Loire.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years,  France 
was  one  great  camp  of  disbanded  soldiers,  swaggering  and  idling 
about,  in  town  and  country.  The  small  proprietors  had  no* 
con£dence  in  the  secuiity  oi  their  portions  of  confiscated 
domains  of  the  church,  or  oi  Wife  fem\^^^\.^O?J^«sBfc^^5AW.o0l 
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Am  means  or  courage  to  improve  them.  The  predictions  cf  our 
lolitical  ecoDomists-  seemed  hasteiiiDg  to  fulfilment.  But  in 
tiu  next  periixl  of  sis.  or  eight  jfcara,  a  change  came  over  the 
nirit  of  the  land,  The  military  mania  abated.  On  me  lasse  do 
itat,  eBpeciall7  in  France.  The  soldier  was  in  the  back-ground. 
%e  vieu3£  militaire  wafi  vot«d  a  tiresome,  old,  stupid  bore. 
IdlcTB  (rf  the  middle  and  lower  classes  were  evidently  dimiuish- 
Wg  in  nnmhers  and  imjiortance.  The  young  men  you  met  witli 
itiie  diligence,  or  at  the  table  d'hote,  were  no  longer  billiard- 
Wile  loungers  and  half-pay  officers,  but  bohs  of  proprietors  from 
flWMiBth,  selling  their  wines  in  the  northern  departments,  or  of 
leicliuits  and  manufacturers  from  the  north,  extending  their 
Woesa  in  the  south.  Industry  was  evidently  on  the  move. 
'Houses  were  in  building  in  eveiy  Tillage.  The  omall  tand- 
ovnen  had  acquu'ed  means  and  confidence,  and  were  beginning 
ifo  lodge  themselves  on  theu*  little  estates.  Prices,  jirofita, 
IfKnlBtiona,  undertakings,  establishments  in  business,  engrossed 
wHrnTersation  among  all  classes.  !Now,  in  the  last  period  of 
"Tea  or  eight  years,  the  French  are  passing  from  a  laUitary  to 
induBtrious  people,  aa  rapidly  as  such  a  change  in  the  spirit 
'iftoTiat  amass  of  population  so  lately  military  can  be  expected, 
^uiehange  in  the  spirit  of  a  nation  cannot  be  rapid,  because 
ttfreiaat  first  an  undersupply  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
•mm,  and  objects,  to  employ  the  activity  and  restleaaness  of 
•ffld  reared  in  military  habits  ;  and  the  government,  nn- 
fetunately,  agitates  for  military  pre-eminence  in  Europe,  instead 
'jffaTOUring  the  advance  of  peaceful  habits  in  the  population; 
.out  the  change  evidently  is  in  progress,  ia  advancing,  is  far  ad- 
ISnod,  and  all  France  ia  imdoubtedly  alive  with  an  industiy, 
<^  t  commercial  manufacturing  spirit,  unknown  at  any  former 
Jniod  of  her  history. 
The  condition  of  the  French  people  as  to  food,  clothing,  and 
leoomfortsof  life,  compared  to  their  condition  before  1789, is 
tadonhtedly  better.  "What  is  the  condition  of  their  labouring 
™»  at  present,  compared  to  that  of  our  own  1  The  only  means 
w  comparison  is  to  take  one  class  of  men,  whose  condition  is  ia 
ill  wontriea  the  same,  relatively  to  that  of  the  common  labourer, 
W«  military — and  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  oomnion 
wonrer  in  each  country,  with  that  of  the  common  soldier. 
^0*  in  England,  since  IKl  0,  no  bounty,  or  very  trifling  bounty, 
•  Kquired  to.obtain  recruits  for  the  army ;  ami  none  but  mea 
tf  tile  best  desci'iption  aa  to  itge,  health,  and  stature,  are  received. 
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The  JL^'^reca^x  in  he  xuti^  25.  that  ihe  ecsiiik-a  of  oar  oommon 
Wfniziar  is  so  mncli  b^iier  ibao.  ct  s>  e:^!:^  x^  ihe  oondition  of 
oor  CTAnuAOii  laWsrer.  that  !iTi;e  ori»  ir  rije^s-eat  of  bounty  is 
TWWKd  to  ujike  &b!e-bodiei  s:€3.  eslis?  in  si£jient  nnmber^ 
But  th«r  eocd:i:on  of  oar  B:>li:er  has  n-x  l«een  altered  for  ihe 
bctUT  feiiice  the  pe&oe.  sm%  1SI6.     It  is  the  oonditicm  of  oor 
laboahug  chasi  that  has  altered  f >r  the  woise.     In  England,  as 
in  Fniioe,  the  soldier  is  fed,  paid,  l->dged.  and  clothed,  precisely 
as  he  was  five-and-twentv  Tears  agot.     Bat  in  Fiance,  althoagh 
the  term  of  aerrice  is  only  for  six  Tears,  so  &r  are  the  labouring 
chtiis  from  sach  a  condition  as  to  enlist  without  the  inducement 
of  Ix/nntf ,  that  from  1 600  to  20C'0  firancs.  or  j£SO  sterling,  ia  nsiwDy 
ofiered  for  a  recmit  to  serTe  as  a  snbstitnte  for  one  who  is  dravii 
hy  ballot  for  the  armv.     Clabs  and  assoranoe  companies  are  ei- 
tablLnbed  all  over  France  for  providing  snbstitntes  for  the  mem- 
htn  who  may  happen  to  be  drawn  for  service.     The  inference  to 
be  made  is,  that  here  the  condition  of  the  common  kbooreril 
too  good  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the  common  soldier  withottk 
the  indncement  of  a  preminm ;  his  labour  too  valoable  to  1)0 
given  for  tbe  mere  living  and  pay  of  the  soldier,  althougli  the 
uoldier  8  pay  and  living  are  as  gx»d,  in  proportion  to  the  habits 
of  the  pxiple  and  price  of  provisions  as  in  England- 
How  ludicrourj,  as  one  sits  on  the  deck  of  a  fine  steam-vessd 
going  down  the  Saone,  or  the  Rhone,  or  the  Seine,  passing 
every  half  hour  other  steam -vessels,  and  every  five  or  six  mil* 
under  iron  susfiension  biidges,  and  past  canals,   short  fiictoiy 
raiirr^a'ls  even,  and  new-built  factories — how  laughable,  now,  to 
rea^l  the  lugubrious  predictions  of  Arthur  Young  half  a  ccntmy 
ago,  of  Birbcck  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  of  the  Edinburgli 
Review   tiome  twenty  years   ago,  about  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  French  law  of  succession !    "  A  pauper  warren ! 
Iji)ok  up  from  tlie  page  and  laugh.     Look  around  upon  tbe 
actual  pro8p<;rity,  and   well-being,  and  rising  industry  of  this 
peo[)le,    under  their  system.     Look   at  the   activity  on  tbeir 
rivers,  at  the  new  factory  chimneys  against  the  horizon,  at  the 
steam-boats,  canals,  roads,  coal  works,  wherever  nature  gives  any 
o|>ening  to  enterprise.     France  owes  her  present  prosperity, and 
rising  industry,  to  this  very  system  of  subdivision  of  property, 
which  allows  no  man  to  live  in  idleness,  and  no  capital  to  be 
emj)l()yed  without  a  view  to  its  reproduction,  and  places  that 
groat  instnunent  of  indnsUy  aw^  vj^Wo^vcv^,  "^roi^rty,  in  tbe 
£auda  of  all  classes.     The  same  wroai  oi  ^x2^A^\aAA,%RR^\^^'C^ 
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Dnpin,  feeds  now  a  population  greater  by  eight  millions,  and 
063*tamljr  in  greater  abundance  and  comfort^  than  under  the 
£>nner  system  of  succession ;  because  now  its  produce  is  appliei^ 
to  feeding  reproductive  labourers,  who,  either  in  husbandry  on 
tbeir  own  little  estates,  or  in  manuikctures,  or  trade,  are  produ- 
cing, while  they  are  consuming,  what  brings  back  either  con- 
Bumable  produce,  or  the  value  of  what  they  consume  in  due 
time.  But  the  produce  applied  to  the  feeding  of  soldiery,  of 
Wbourers  employed  by  a  splendid  court  in  works  of  mere  osten- 
tation and  grandeur,  in  bmlding  palaces,  or  constructing  magni- 
ficent public  works  of  no  utility  equivalent  to  the  labour 
expended,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  fine  arts,  and, 
above  all,  in  supporting  a  numerous  idle  aristocracy,  gentry, 
tod  clergy,  with  their  dependent  followers,  was  a  waste  of 
ineans,  a  consumpt  without  any  corresponding  return  of  con- 
sumable or  saleable  produce  from  the  labour  or  industry  of  the 
ooDRumers.  In  this  view,  the  comparison  between  the  old 
feudal  construction  of  society  in  France,  and  the  new  under  the 
present  law  of  succession,  resolves  itself  into  this  result, — ^that 
one-third  more  people  are  supported  under  the  new,  in  greater 
Abundance  and  comfort,  from  the  same  extent  of  arable  land,  in 
Consequence  of  the  law  of  succession  having  swept  off  the  non- 
productive classes,  forced  them  into  active  industry,  and  obliged 
^  consumers,  generally  speaking,  to  be  producers  also,  while 
tkey  consume.  In  this  view,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  old 
Court,  aristocracy,  gentry,  clergy,  and  all  the  system  and  arrange- 
JHents  of  society  in  France,  under  the  ancient  r6gime,  has  been 
Univalent  to  the  cost  of  supporting  one-third  more  inhabitants 
ui  France,  and  in  greater  comfort  and  wellbeing ;  and  this  is 
Wie  gain  France  has  realized  by  her  revolution,  and  by  the 
Abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  its  most  important 
K&easore. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  French  character.  Their  self-com- 
Kkumd,  their  upon^honour  principle,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
UiVLGh,  more  generally  diffused  than  among  our  own  population, 
they  are,  I  believe,  a  more  honest  people  than  the  British.  The 
^ggar,  who  is  evidently  hungry,  respects  the  fruit  upon  the 
[W-side  within  his  reach,  although  there  is  nobody  to  protect 
^t  Property  is  much  respected  in  France ;  and  in  bringing  up 
'luldren,  this  fidelity  towards  the  property  of  others  seems  much 
iiore  carefully  inculcated  by  parents  in  the  lowest*  c\asa,  Vw  ^^ 
lome  edttc&idon  of  their  children,  than  with  ua«   T\ua  xes^^^e^Xt  iox 


do,  is  a  moral  habit  of  great  value  where  it  is  generally  ( 
and  enters  into  the  home  training  of  eveiy  family.  ] 
education  botli  of  the  parent  and  child  in  morals,  cai 
through  the  medium  of  external  manners.  Our  \om 
middle  classes  are  deficient  in  this  kind  of  fsimily  educatii 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  parents  in  those  classes  nu 
to  rely  too  much  with  us,  for  all  education,  upon  the  pa] 
Sunday  schools.  It  is  but  reading,  writing,  reckoning, 
catechism,  afber  all,  that  can  be  taught  a  people  by  tl 
perfect  system  of  national  school  education ;  and  those 
ments  would  be  dearly  bought  if  they  interfere  with,  or  si 
family  instruction  and  parental  example,  and  admoni 
the  right  and  wrou  g,  in  conduct,  m  orals,  and  manners.  It 
distinction  of  the  French  national  character,  and  social  et 
that  practical  morality  is  more  generally  taught 
manners,  among  and  by  the  people  themselves,  than 
country  in  Europe.  One  or  two  striking  instances  of  this 
respect  for  property  have  occurred  to  me  in  travelling  in 
I  once  forgot  my  umbrella  in  a  diligence  going  to  Bord< 
which  I  travelled  as  far  as  Tours.  My  umbrdUa  wen 
Bordeaux,  and  returned  to  Tours  in  the  comer  of  thi 
without  being  appropriated  by  any  of  the  numerous  pas 
or  work  people,  who  must  have  passed  through  it  on  so 
journey,  and  have  had  this  stray  unowned  article  befon 
T  once  travelled  from  Paris  to  THonloomft  with  «.  «yptifl<am 
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of  amrJl  proprietors,  that  produce  this  regard  for  its  safety  even 
ia  trilies,  this  practical  morality.  It  h  not  the  value  loat,  but 
tlw  injury  to  the  feetisg  of  ownership,  which  coustitutes  tlia 
<»inunslity,  or  rather  the  injury,  in  many  petty  ^greasioiia  ou 
pnperty;  and  respect  for  the  fet-liogs  of  others  entei-s  into  the 
fflianera  and  morals  of  the  French. 

Society  left  to  itaolf  will,  probably,  always  work  itself  up  to 
it>  moral  wants.  The  moral  condition  of  France,  from  1794  tfl 
1S16,  had  certainly  no  aid  from  the  clerical,  educational,  civil,  or 
military  establishments  of  its  government,  or  from  the  ware  and 
hmiiltein  which  the  country  was  engaged;  yet  countries  blensed, 
4mng  all  that  period,  with  the  fullest,  most  puwerful,  and  best 
•adowed  diurch  establishments,  as  part  of  their  government,  may 
Wiy  the  moKil  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people, 
rhfl  wcial  economist,  wlio  looks  at  France,  and  at  the  United 
-Wtei  of  America,  will  pause  befoi'e  he  admits  in  its  fullest  extent 
Ac  usual  clerical  assumption,  that  a  poweriiil  church  establiah- 
»nit^  and  an  union  of  church  and  atatt;,  are  esseutial  to  the  mo- 
Blity,  piety,  or  education  of  a  people.  He  will  be  apt  to  concittde, 
Ikit  society  left  to  itself  will  provide  according  to  its  wants,  and 
loite  recipient  capabilities,  fur  education,  morals,  and  religion 
""that  these  must  grow  naturally  out  of  social  cirwimstancea, 
Ud  cannot  be  forced  by  establishments,  clerical  or  educational, 
™>  any  wholesome  existence — and  that  a  people  will  no  more 
■Dinto  barbarism,  or  retrograde  in  civilisation,  from  the  want 
Vfotiblishmentii  suitable  to  their  socual  condition,  than  a&mily 
*ill  turn  cannibals  from  wanting  a  butcher's  shop  or  a  cook. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  decimal  division  of  money, 
•eights,  and  measures  was  adopted  by  the  French  Convention, 
'*Mi  liy  every  succeeding  government  it  has  been  adhered  to,  and 
•forced  by  law.  The  learned  in  all  other  connfcries,  as  well  as 
'taPrance,  are  unaaimons  in  recommending  its  adoiition,  on  ao- 
'•Wlit  of  the  greater  practical  facility  in  operations  and  accounts, 
41  die  decimal  than  the  duodecimal  division  of  weights,  measures, 
Mtumey;  yet,  in  spibe  of  law  and  science,  the  French  peo]3le 
'^rtmue  to  use  the  duodecimal  division.  Theypersistin  thuikiug- 
'Btotleoimally,  even  when  by  law  they  must  express  themselvea 
'"WaUy,  Is  this  obatinste  adherence  to  the  least  perfect  tind 
JWt  difficult  mode  of  reckoning  quantity,  or  value,  in  the  or- 
■™>*i7  a&irs  of  life,  the  effect  of  mere  prejudice,  of  blind  custom, 
'•  lie  perversity,  in  short,  of  the  public  mind  1  I  suspect  tlie 
*''«  lies  deeper.    Prejudice,  ca'itom,  or  perversity,  wiU.BotBia.ta 
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people  foregoa  clear  advantage.  Men  of  science  and  legislators^  is 
recommending  and  adopting  the  decimal  division,  have consideied 
only  the  arithmetical  operations  to  be  performed  with  numeralB; 
but  not  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  those  operations  wiih 
numerals  are  applied.  Weights,  measures  of  capacity  or  of  ex- 
tension, and  money,  are  measures  applied  to  the  products  of  natoi^ 
or  of  human  industry,  and  to  their  value  in  exchange  with  oiJia 
products  through  the  medium  of  money.  Now  the  value  of  IJhe 
products  either  of  nature,  or  of  art,  is  the  time  and  labour  invdved 
in  them.  The  value  of  the  most  valuable  of  natural  prodncb^ 
the  diamond,  has  the  same  base  as  the  value  of  a  pin, — ^it  is  tbfl 
value  of  scarcity;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  time  and  labour  it  woold 
cost  to  find  such  another  diamond,  or  to  make  such  another  pin. 
The  value  of  those  two  elements — time  and  labour — ^is  what  *« 
buy,  and  sell,  and  record  in  our  accounts,  and  to  which  all  measarfr 
ment  of  quantity  with  a  reference  to  value,  and  all  reckoning  is 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  refer.  One  of  these  two  elemenfc 
—time — ^regulates,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  value  of  theotte 
— ^labour — and  is  the  usual  measure  of  it.  -  It  is  the  time  em* 
ployed  by  which  we  measure  the  work  done,  and  estimate  itB 
value  in  ordinary  affairs.  But  time  is  divided  by  nature  duodea* 
mally  not  decimally.  The  four  seasons,  the  twelve  months  of  • 
year,  the  four  weeks  in  a  month,  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day, 
the  twelve  working  hours,  the  hours  of  light  and  darkness,  the 
six  working  days  in  a  week,  are  partly  natural  divisions  of  timfl 
connected  with  changes  in  our  planetary  position,  and  partly  con- 
ventional, such  as  the  number  of  working  hours  in  a  day,  or  of 
working  days  in  a  week,  but  derived  from  the  natural  division^ 
and  all  are  duodecimally  divided.  Labour  being  estimated  by 
time,  and  time  divided  duodecimally,  the  products  of  time  and 
labour — that  is  to  say,  all  that  men  buy,  sell,  use,  or  estimate  in 
reckoning — are  necessarily  and  properly  measured  by  weights, 
measures,  or  money,  also  duodecimally  divided ;  so  that  parts  of 
the  one  correspond  to  parts  of  the  other.  To  measure  or  pay  m 
decimals  what  is  delivered  in  duodecimals,  is  not  an  easy  or 
natural  process;  although,  apart  fi^om  all  consideration  of  what 
numerals  are  applied  to,  and  in  more  abstract  operations  with 
them,  the  decimal  system  is  unquestionably  the  most  easy  and 
perfect  to  reckon  by.  To  pay  one  hour's  work,  or  two  houff 
work,  of  a  day  divided  into  twelve  working  hours,  out  of  money 
divided  duodecimally,  ia  an  ea'a^  y'^oc^^^ — oy  to  measure  the  pw- 
duct  of  time  and  work  "by  Taeasvrce^  ol  c5^«qM\\,^  ^^^^^^Q^vaassaJi^ 
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divided ;  but  to  measure  the  same  by  decimal  weights  or  measures^ 
or  pay  for  the  work  in  decimally  divided  money,  is  not  a  simplo 
operation.  It  is  time,  in  reality,  which  is  the  element  bought 
and  sold  between  man  and  man,  if  we  resolve  the  value  of  pro- 
ductions to  its  base:  and  unless  time  is  divided  decimally,  which 
natural  arrangement  renders  impracticable,  the  decimal  division 
cannot  be  generally  adopted  in  ordinary  af^irs.  It  would  be  a 
Rirograde  step  to  measure  all  production  in  which  time  is  the 
main  element  of  value,  by  one  scale,  and  to  measure  time  itself 
by  another.  It  may  be  arithmetically  right,  looking  only  to  the 
abstract  operations  with  the  numerals,  to  adopt  the  decimal  di- 
vision; but  it  would  be  philosophically  wrong,  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  things  to  which  the  numerals  are  to  be  applied. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  food  of  mankind,  also,  is  divided  by 
nature  duodecimally.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the 
air  happen  to  have  generally  four,  not  five  limbs;  and  the  batcher, 
in  spite  of  decimals,  will  divide,  cut,  and  weigh  his  beef  and 
mutton  by  quarters  and  halves,  not  by  five-tenths  or  five-twen- 
tieths of  the  carcass.  In  many  of  the  most  necessaiy  and  perpe- 
tually recurring  applications  of  weight,  measure,  time,  labour,  and 
money  value,  to  natural  objects  duodecimally  divided  by  nature, 
the  decimal  division  is  inconvenient,  and  therefore  never  will  come 
into  general  use  in  France,  or  any  where  else. 
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Social  economy — the  construction  of  the  social  body  of  a  ccnotiff 
the  proportions  in  numbers  and  influence  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  arrangements  and  institutions  for  t1» 
administration  of  its  laws,  police,  and  public  business,  cifdl,milh 
tary,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  principles  on  which  ail  this 
social  machinery  should  be  constructed  for  working  beneficiallf 
on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people— is  a  science    I 
distinct  from  the  sciences  of  government,  legislation,  jurispru- 
dence, or  political  economy.     These  are  but  branches  of  social 
economy  in  its  most  extended  meaning.     It  embraces  all  that 
affects  social  prosperity,  and  the  wellbeing,  moral  and  physical, 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  social  body  of  the  country. 
Although  its  subjects  are  well  defined,  and  its  objects  important, 
this  science  is  rarely  touched  upon  by  philosophers.     What  we 
know  of  the  social  economy  of  any  foreign  country  we  must 
gather  from  travels  and  statistical  works.     These  give  the  ma- 
terials, but  not  the  principles;  the  facts,  but  not  the  conclusions 
upon  their  causes  or  consequences.     The  political  philosopher 
has  never  taken  up  these  materials,  or  facts,  and  deduced  from 
them  the  principles  on  which  society  ought  to  be  constructed  for 
attaining  the  highest  moral  and  physical  wellbeing  of  all  its  mem- 
bers.    The  cause  of  this  neglect  may  be  that  in  Grermany,  the  • 
prolific  mother  of  theory  and  speculation,  it  might  not  be  very 
safe  to  write  or  to  lecture  upon  this  science;  for  a  good  social 
economy  would  imply  social  arrangements  altogether  adverse, , 
hoth  in  principle  and  in  operation,  to  the  political  power  of  the 
state  over  private  free  agency,  ^\v\Oa.  *\^  \}cvfc  Vi^sia  of  all  social 
iiistitntiona  in  Ghsrmauy.    T\iq  ixmi^  \iR>Q,  \stfe\  ^ts^^h*  '^iasfc 
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davish  institutions  of  Crermany,  is  itself  slavish.  The  political 
conceptions  of  the  German  mind,  as  expressed  at  least  in  writings 
or  conversation,  are,  in  general,  either  abject  to  the  last  degree, 
or  extravagant  to  the  last  degree — ^the  conceptions  of  slaves,  or 
of  slaves  ran  mad;  both  equally  distant  &om  the  sober,  rational 
fipecolations  and  conclusions  of  free  men,  on  the  subject  of  their 
political  and  civil  liberties.  In  England,  no  sudden  overwhelm- 
ing revolution  in  property  and  government,  since  the  Norman 
conquest^  has  forced  upon  the  country  a  total  reconstruction  of 
her  social  arrangements.  The  power  of  her  legislature  also  to 
alter,  amend,  or  enact  laws^  according  to  exigence,  or  public 
opinion,  and  still  more  the  nature  of  her  jurisprudence,  by  which 
caaes  are  decided  and  become  land-marks  in  law,  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  age  influencing  courts  and  juries,  and  not,  as  in 
feodally  constructed  countries,  by  the  rigid  application  of  the 
pinciples  of  a  code  belonging  to  a  different  age  and  social  con- 
dition, have  removed  the  necessity  of  the  English  mind  occupying 
ttself  with  speculations  upon  the  principles  of  the  social  arrange- 
Dftents  of  the  country  so  generally,  as  upon  the  principles  of  its 
national  wealth,  of  population,  of  pauperism,  and  of  other 
branches  of  its  political  economy.  The  wants  of  society,  as  of 
tihe  individual,  are  less  felt,  or  less  thought  o^  when  the  remedy 
is  ready,  and  its  applicatioi^  is  at  all  times  in  our  own  power, 
ind  is  even  going  on  of  itself  in  amending  obvious  defects  in 
iodal  arrangements.  We  are  only  beginning  slowly,  and  piece- 
tneal,  to  alter  and  improve  our  social  arrangements  for  the 
idministration  and  execution  of  law  and  public  business,  for 
polioe^  for  relief  of  destitution,  for  the  health  and  education  of 
Qie  people;  and  we  advance  from  exigence  to  exigence  as  the 
Occasion  for  interference  arises,  and  not  by  a  reference  to,  and  a 
ludden  change  in,  any  general  principles  or  established  practices. 
In  France  new  social  arrangements  were  suddenly  forced  upon 
slie  country  by  the  revolution.  The  people  were  enthusiastic 
^or  changes  in  the  old  system ;  and  the  new  arrangements  were 
^rmed  suddenly,  and  induced  suddenly  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
ty, at  a  moment  when  military  invasion  or  aggression,  and  civil 
lisorder„and  anarchy,  were  to  be  apprehended  and  provided 
igainst.  The  principle  of  military  power,  and  of  the  hand  of 
government  being  applied  to  everything,  entered  of  necessity,  at 
ids  crisis,  into  all  the  new  social  arrangements.  Although  these 
rere  sown  and  reared  in  the  hothed  of  the  wannest  eii\\i\]LSvaj^\SL 
or  Uherif)  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  Ooft  VT^^«es*» 
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moments  of  the  revolution,  they  have  been  found  so  well  adapted 
to  all  the  purposes  of  despotic  government,  that  they  have  been 
transplanted  from  Fmnce  into  all  the  other  continental  statci 
It  is  not  the  least  curious  of  the  anomalies  of  modem  times,  that 
the  whole  internal  social  arrangements  of  La  Repubh'que  Fran- 
^aise  for  the  administration  of  law,  police,  and  civil  and  military 
affairs  among  her  free  citoyens,  have  been  adopted  by  all  tha 
monarchical  and  arbitrary  states  of  Europe,  as  the  most  suitable 
machinery  for  their  governments.     The  cause  is  the  same. 

The  abolition  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in  France,  as  an 
influential  power  in  the  social  structure,  threw  each  succesaiTft 
government,  under  whatever  power  or  name,  republican,  constf- 
lar,  imperial,  or  monarchical,  upon  one  principle  for  support— 
the  influence  of  an  extensive  government  patronage.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  French  mind  to  systematise,  to  carry  out  every 
principle  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  minuteness  and  subdivision. 
The  new  social  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  law,  poUc^ 
and  public  business,  were  carried  at  once  to  a  minuteness  rf 
efficiency  and  perfection,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  caA 
liberty  or  public  spirit  of  a  people.  The  extreme  spirit  of  sya* 
tem,  of  interference  in  all  things,  of  surveillance  over  all  things 
required  a  vast  body  of  functionarism,  a  civil  army  of  public 
officials  among  the  people ;  and  this  influence  both  direc&y  ^ 
fective,  and  indirectly  by  the  beneficial  employments  it  affodB 
acting  as  bribes  to  the  active,  and  educated  in  every  class,  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  social  support  of  every  government  in 
France  since  the  revolution. 

In  Germany  the  same  cause  has  produced  the  same  effect 
The  decline  of  aristocracy  as  an  influential  element  in  sodetyi 
partly  by  the  direct  working  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  pa^ 
tition  or  sale  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  where  the  Frenck 
occupied  the  country,  partly  and  chiefly  by  the  general  advance 
of  the  middle  class  in  wealth,  intelligence,  independence,  and 
influence  over  public  opinion,  has  thrown  all  the  continental  go- 
vernments upon  a  similar  support.  Aristocracy  is  succeeded  by 
functionarism  as  a  state  power,  as  a  binding  influence  betweet 
the  people  and  their  governments  in  the  social  structure  rf 
Europe. 

This  mechanisation  of  all  social  duties  in  the  hands  of  goven- 

ment  is  a  demoralising  influence  incompatible  with  the  develojh 

meDt  of  industry,  free  agency,  ot  ^\\W^^ solvit ,    England redtwed 

&t  the  peace  her  civil  army  oi  \,a^-e».>iJaax^^  «5A  ^^^scsssfljl 
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mctionaries  as  well  as  her  militaiy.  France  kept  up  her 
achinery  of  ciyil  establishments.  The  arrangements  adopted 
» an  early  period  of  the  revolution  by  the  Directory  have  con- 
Qued  augmenting  rather  than  diminishing,  under  eachsuccessive 
»yemment,  and  have  silently  spread  over  all  the  continent ; 
s^  perhaps,  from  direct  imitation  or  approval,  than  from  the 
uits  of  idl  the  continental  governments  during  the  war  and 
loe.  having  been  the  same— men  and  money;  and  the  same 
rangements  which  were  seen  to  be  eflEective  in  France  for  rais- 
g  men  and  money  were  adopted  by  her  neighbours.  The 
iscription,  the  passport  system,  the  division  of  the  country 

0  departments,  circles,  cantons,  and  communes— each  with  its 
ictionaries  for  civil,  financial,  and  military  affairs, — and  the 
litary  organisation  of  all  classes  of  government  functiona- 
8,  and  the  system  of  government  interference  and  sur- 
Uance  in  all  matters,  are  transferred  &om  republican  France 
monarchical  or  despotic  Germany,  and  appear  to  have  been 
lally  suitable  to  both. 

[t  is  in  France  this  system  should  be  studied,  as  in  France  it, 
fie.  It  is  a  shoot  &om  her  tree  of  liberty,  which  seems  to  find 
oething  very  congenial  to  its  natui-e  in  despotic  soils. 
Bb»nce  is  divided  into  eighty-six  departments,  containing  no 
\  than  38,061  communes  or  civil  parishes,  in  each  of  which 
ro  is  a  local  government  functionary.  Taking  the  population 
Prance  in  1838  at  33,540,908  individuals,  each  group  of  176 
lilies,  or  881  souls,  has  one  public  functionary,  exclusive  of 
icemen,  tax-gatherers,  <kc.,  among  them,  for  administration  or 
ictttion  of  governmental  business.  Besides  the  inferior  local 
ctionaries,  who  are  expectants  upon  higher  places  and  emolu- 
Qts,  a  group  of  commimes  forms  a  canton,  a  group  of  cantons 
suTondissement,  a  group  of  arrondissements  a  department ;  and 
h  of  these  groups  has  its  superintending  and  revising  colleges 
imctionaries  for  the  administrative,  executive,  and  financial 
lies. 
Che  great  social  problem  of  this  age  is,  to  what  extent  should 

hand  of  government  interfere  in  matters  which  directly  or 
irectiy  affect  the  public  ?  Should  superintendence  and  sur- 
Uance  be  extended  over  all  matters  in  which  the  public  can 

any  possibility  be  affected  1  or  should  all  such  matters  be 

1  entirely  to  private  free  agency  and  judgment ;  government 
srposition  being  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  exfeY^*^^  ot^^ 
'he  rare  cases  in  which  private  interests  acting  aig|8tiiB&\)  ^i^aft 
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public  good,  are  unopposed  by  otber  priyate  interaerte.  TIm 
same  question,  under  another  name,  is  that  of  oentralisatkm  n 
our  social  system  in  Britain,  of  the  administration  of  law,  polkfl^ 
and  local  business,  in  which  the  whole  community  is  interested 
such  as  the  charge  of  roads,  of  the  poor,  of  education,  of  crimiiiii 
prosecution — in  the  hands  of  the  general  goyernmenfc,  and  of  Hi 
paid  magistrates  and  functionaries-^-or  leaving  them,  as  hereKH 
fore,  in  the  hands  and  under  the  management  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  this  important  question  in  social  economy — ^upon  the  fiail 
'  and  practical  solution  of  which  the  future  shape  of  societj,  aai 
the  amount  of  civil  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Eurapl 
mainly  depend,  the  English  nation  stands  at  one  end  of  the  li^ 
with  their  descendants  on  the  American  continent,  and  Fnnif 
and  Prussia  with  all  the  imitative  Grerman  states,  at  ih»  otliK 
We  understand,  more  or  less,  our  own  social  economy  ui  CM 
Britain,  and  the  general  principle  of  non-interference  of  govo* 
ment,  unless  in  rare  exceptive  cases  on  which  it  rests ;  batw 
'are  generally  ignorant  of  the  social  economy  of  the  contineiilk  d 
fhe  amount  of  government  interference  and  superintendence  ^ 
ried  into  affairs  which  are  conducted  with  us  by  the  piinie 
interests  or  public  spirit  of  individuals,  and  of  the  etiOdcts  on  ti» 
industry,  civil  liberty,  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  by  4i 
limitation  of  individual  free-agency,  and  the  intermixture  d 
government  functionarism  in  all  the  acts  and  duties  of  private  life 
Every  traveller  is  struck  with  the  numbers  and  military  orgOB* 
sation  of  the  civil  functionaries  in  the  pay  of  government^  who* 
he  meets  at  every  step  on  the  continent.  It  is,  perhaps,  theM 
feature  in  the  different  social  economy  of  those  countries  whkfc 
attracts  his  notice;  but  no  traveller  has  given  us  any  vietrf 
the  amount,  or  any  speculations  on  the  social  effects  of  tlul 
widely-spread  functionarism. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  numbers  of  gqvemait^ 
functionaries  in  a  given  population  in  France,  in  order  to  obtiii 
an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  amount  of  this  power  in  tlitf 
social  economy. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  France  is  stated  at  31,851J?tf 

souls,  which  would  give  an  average  of  370,367  souls  in  eadi<l^ 

partment.     The  chief  towns  of  the  eighty-six  departmente^ 

that  18,  the  towns  in  which  the  departmental  courts  and  estabUik 

ments  are  seated,  contain  to^et\ver  ^3»1^,9S9  souls,  which  alio*' 

on  an  average  a  population  oi  *2»^,^^t\  ^ws^a  \ft  ^s^^^^^Xftii 
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w,  lookiiig  for  an  average  department,  and  one  which  could 
easily  compai-ed  with  one  of  onr  counties,  I  find  the  depart- 
Wntofthe  Indi-e  et Loire,  containing  290,160  soiU3,aiid  ita  chief 
11,  Tours,  23,100  eoula,  as  near  an  average  aa  any;  and 
aathe  advantage  for  comparison,  that  at  the  same  period,  1830, 
aiiire  of  Ayr  was  in  population  aauearly  equal  toone-half  of  the 
ipnlation  of  the  department  of  the  Tndre  et  Loire  as  we  can 
')  viz.,  the  population  of  the  coimty  of  Ayr  was,  accord- 
the  population  returns,  145,055  souls,  and  of  the  county 
Wn,  11,626  Houla,  being  alao,  as  nearly  as  we  can  expect,  one- 
if  of  the  populfl,tion  of  Tours,  the  cMef  town  of  the  Indre  et 
*B.  I  tajta  these  two  groups  of  populations,  therefore,  in  pre- 
mee  te  others.  Now,  what  numher  of  puhljc  functionaries 
employed  by  the  Freach  government  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
390,160  people  inhabiting  the  department  of  the  Indre  et 
Ire) 

This  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondisaemena — ho  ia 
B  diire  of  Ayr  into  three  districts,  Carrick,  Kjlo,  and 
mningham ;  the  three  arrondLssemena  are  further  divid- 
into  25  cantons,  and  the  25  cantons  into  292  com- 
mas, 01  civil  parishea :  the  aim's  of  Ayr,  if  I  mia- 
u  not,  reckons  46  parishes.  In  each  of  these  293 
unes,  are  a  mayor,  adjunct,  and  municipal  council. — 
)  mayor  presides  over  the  public  business ;  the  adjunct 
1  u  public  prosecutor  before  the  primary  or  lower  local  courts, 
tu  the  mayor  and  municipal  cotmcil,  and  perliaps  the  adjunct, 
not,  I  believe,  offices  paid  by,  although  cunfirmed  by  govem- 
lA,  bat  held  by  candidates  expectant  on  the  higher  and  paid 
ESS,  I  do  not  reckon  them,  amounting  to  584  persons,  among, 
ftmctionaries  living  in  government  pay  and  service  j 
longh,  in  as  far  ofl  they  are  candidates  for  higher  civil 
Ice,  and  depend  on  government  for  their  future  means  of 
ing  their  influence  on  the  social  economy  of  the  people  ia 
he  same  as  that  of  the  classes  of  paid  civil  function- 
Each  of  the  25  cantons  has  a  primary  local  court, 
mposed  of  5  paid  functionaries,  making  in  all  of  paid 
toals  125.  Each  of  the  three  arronditisemcns  is  provided) 
upper  court  with  10  paid  officials,  and  that  of 
I  chief  town  with  20  clerks,  officers,  Jcc,  included  j  io; 
'0.  Thus  for  the  administration  of  justice  there  are> 
persons  who  are  paid  functionaries,  divided  into  25  pri-t 
local  coiu-ts,  and   3   superior  courts   for  the   civil  audi 
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eiiminal  business  of  a  population  just  about  double  of  1^  of  ihe 

shire  of  Ayr.     For  the  collection  of  the  government  taxes  in  tite 

department  of  the  Indre  et  Loire,  the  amount  of  fimctioBaaBia 

is: — 

Beceiren  of  takes ***       *•.  ^ 

Inspectors,  stamp  masters,  registrars        ...        ...        ...        ^ 

I^irectors  and  controllers  of  land  tax        1® 

Measurers  of  land  for  land  tax     «         •• ••       •••  ^ 

B^ceirers  of  indirect  taxes 9 

Beceiyer-general     »..        ...        ...        •*»        •••        •••        •••       •••  ' 

xTcasnrer     ,,,        •••        ••*        •««        •••        ••.        •..        •«•       «»«  ^ 

Persons  in  offices  connected  with  receipt  of  taxes — in  all,  functionaries  J^ 
For  the  general  goyemment  of  this  little  imperium  in  impeoo 
of  a  department,  we  have  moreover  :— 

Monsieur  le  Pr€fet             » • ^ 

8on8-pr^fet8,  one  to  each  arrondissement ' 

Conncil  of  the  Prefet         » »«.        ...  J 

Chiefs  of  bureaux   ...        ...        ...        ...        •..        •*.        " 

Keepers  of  archives     ...         ...         »        ..k        ...        • * 

Officers  of  roads,  bridges,  and  knines       ..»        J 

Officers  of  woods  and  waters        »•• ^ 

Officers  of  weights  and  measures...          *        ' 

Officers  of  affairs  of  the  mint        %         ' 

Officers  of  the  national  lottery     ..»         ...         .».         • J 

Officers  of  the  post-office     ...      •..        .*.        »..        •••         ^ 

S 
-   Being   15     paid   functionaries    for    general    government,  and 
^46   paid  functionaries    for  different  branches   of  public  busi- 
ness   which    government    chooses    to    centralize    in  its  owfl 
management. 

The  grand  total  of  functionarism  in  a  district  of  about  donble 
of  the  population  of  the  county  of  Ayr  is  : — 

Paid  functionaries  connected  with  the  administration  of  law 1^5 

Paid  functionaries  connected  with  receipt  of  taxes       152 

Paid  functionaries  for  general  government        1^ 

Paid  functionaries  for  other  government  business        ... ^ 

Paid  functionaries  in  all,  for  a  population  of  290,160  souls     JI? 

and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  establishment  of  the  douane  or  ens- 
tom-house,  which  in  the  frontier  provinces  has  very  numerow 
establishments,  and  even  forms  a  regular  military  cordon  on  duty 
night  and  day,  and  exclusive  of  the  whole  executive  poUoe  or 
gendarmerie  who  patrol  the  roads,  and  have  posts  all  over  ihfl 
country,  and  exclusive  of  the  whole  establishments  for  the  cfflb 
script  system,  and  its  nece^aaxy  «LeQiOT£\i^a.iiiment  the  passport 
sjrstem,  which  give  empVoymeni  \^  wi  ^^tisrj  <2{l  ^«^^&s^  «s^^^aft 
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fcnariei  in  the  htireaux  in  every  town,  and  exclusive  also  of  the 
wbole  educational  establishment,  of  which  the  patronage  is  in  the 
^d«  of  government.  Monsieur  de  Tocqueville  reckons  the  total 
wount  of  fmictionatism  in  France — that  is,  of  civil  appoint- 
meata  under  government,  at  138,000  offices,  costing  yearly 
Soa  Bullions  of  fi-anos.  Taking  the  population  of  1830  at 
31,851,455  souls,  this  gives  one  paid  functionary  to  eveiy  230  per- 
teoB.  But  this  does  not  give  a  just  view  of  the  influence  and  ex- 
tent of  the  principle  of  functionariam  in  the  social  economy  of 
fftance.  The  ftmctionary  ia  an  adult  male,  with  fixed  income, 
jnd  is,  thH-eibre,  either  head  of  a  family  or  in  a  social  position 
•qiiivsJent  to  the  head  of  a  femiiy;  and  the  figures  of  the  popu- 
htioii  repiesent  the  infanta,  aged,  infirm,  and  females,  as  well  ob 
»e  effective  adult  male  members  of  the  community.  In  a  just 
wew^  of  the  proportion  of  functionarism  in  the  social  economy  of 
■yrajice,  one  family  in  every  46  hvea  by  functionariam,  and 
"•t  tlie  public  expense ;  there  is  one  functionary  family  for  eveiy 
.16  famUies  of  the  people, 

Now  let  ua  reckon  the  amount  of  functionariam  in  the  Scotch 
■tffaaty  of  Ayr,  containing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one-half  of 
fce  population  of  the  French  department  of  the  Indre  et  Loire. 
A  Scotch  county  is  selected  in  preference  to  an  English,  because, 
in.  Scotland,  the  feudal  law,  and  feudal  arrangements  of  society, 
we  similar  in  principle  to  those  which  prevailed  on  the  Couti- 
Jl*nt  before  the  changes  iu  social  economy  produced  by  the 
ermeh  revolution ;  but  to  the  social  economy  of  England,  in 
whJeh  the  administration  of  law,  the  police  of  the  country,  the 
Wtdg,  the  public  business  of  every  kind,  are  under  the  mauage- 
("ent  of  the  people  themselves,  and  not  of  the  general  govern- 
"Wit  of  the  country,  nothing  analogous  exists  or  ever  existed 
Mtifl  Continent, — no  social  arrangement*  whatsoever  similar 
I**  principle.  In  the  English  county  of  Suffolk,  for  instance, 
maaining  296,317  souls,  bemg  685T  more  than  the  population 
«  the  French  depai'tment  of  the  Indre  et  Loire,  excepting  in 
•Iw  postoffice  department,  and  those  of  the  excise,  customs,  and 
^sttps,  no  public  functionaries,  or  veiy  few — not  perhaps  in  all 
Wnlozen — could  be  pointed  out,  who  live  by  paid  offices,  to 
*'i)ch  they  are  appointed  by  the  government.  The  unpaid 
jpsgistraoy,  the  unpaid  constables,  the  unpaid  sheriffit,  lord- 
™Dtaiant9,  Ac,  do  all  the  duties  which  the  host  of  functionaries 

*  Ranee,  living  upon  the  public  in  the  proportion  of  one  family 

*  every  46,    do   in   this  French   department.     Person    wad 
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property  are  not  less  safe,  criminal  offence  not  more  common  in 
Suffolk,  than  in  this  French  department  of  equal  population. 
The  moi-al  effects,  therefore,  of  each  system  on  the  habits  and 
minds  of  the  people  must  be  compared,  before  judgment  is  givea 
for,  or  against  either  system  ;  that  of  interference,  centralisation, 
and  surveillance  by  government  as  in  the  French  system ;  and 
that  of  non-interferenge,  and  leaving  all  to  be  done  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  for  the  people,  in  social  business,  as  in  the  English. 

But  to  return  to  the  shire  of  Ayr.  For  the  administration  of 
law  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  there  are  of  paid  functionaries  :— 

The  sheriff  depute,  the  equivalent  to  the  prefet,  as  an  organ  d 
the  executive  government,  and  with  his  resident  substitute,  the 
procurator  £scal,  and  the  sheriff  clerk  with  3  deputies,  the 
equivalent  of  the  165  functionaries  living  by  the  administration 
of  law  in  the  French  department ;  being  7  persons  in  judi- 
cial functions. 

In  the  collection  of  taxes  in  this  county,  the  amomit  d 
functionarism  appears  to  be  : — 

Collector  of  taxes,  surveyor,  collector  of  county  rates  1 

J^istributor  of  stamps       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...         •••        ...  1 

Collector  and  comptroller  of  customs     ...         S 

Excise  officers,  collector,  clerk,  and  supervisors         fi 

Postmasters  living  entirely  on  salary  of  office,  suppose  one  in  each 

town  or  village,  in  which  sberifF  or  justice  of  peace  courts  are  held  1 

li 

The  whole  functionaries  living  by  offices  under  govemmenl 
in  the  collection  of  taxes  do  not  certainly  exceed  from  21 
to  25  persons,  and  this  number  is  the  equivalent  for  153 
functionaries  in  a  department  of  only  double  the  popti" 
lation.  Instead  of  21  persons,  the  Scotch  county  would, 
on  the  French  system  of  functionarism,  have  76  personn 
living  by  public  employment  in  the  financial  department 
of  its  business.  To  cover  all  possible  omissions  in  this  lis* 
of  21  public  functionaries  in  a  Scotch  county,  as  from  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  means  of  living,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
exactly,  who  live  entirely  by  public  employment,  and  who  live 
principally  by  the  exercise  of  other  trades  or  professions,  bol 
having  some  office,  as  postmasters,  also,  we  shall  state  them  at 
jfrom  '30  to  35  individuals;  and  this  number  certainly 
does  cover  all  persons  "having  t\xft\t  Ivvvv^ga  in  a  Scotch  comitf 
b^ public  function  in  tliie  admiii^\.ic^\.VQivx  q,1  ^3K^^^\i5fflis^^«i 
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dvfl  gOTemment^  which  in  a  French  department  gives 
offices  and  livings  to  278  paid  functionaries.  In  the 
ratio  of  the  population  189  paid  functionaiies  in  Finance 
live  upon  the  public,  by  doing  the  duties  which,  at  the 
ntmoBt,  from  30  to  35  paid  functionaries  live  by  doing 
in  Sooiland. 

The  effects  upon  the  social  condition  of  a  people  of  the  two 
distinct  principles — ^that  of  doing  every  thiug  for  the  people  by  • 
paid  functionaries  and  government  management,  in  a  system  of 
perfect  centralisation — and  that  of  doing  every  thing  for  the 
people  by  the  people  themselves,  and  with  as  little  as  possible 
of  govemment  agency — have  never  been  satisfactoiily  examined 
by  our  political  philosophers.  We  have  tirades  enough  against 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  uupaid  magistracy  of 
England,  and  examples  enough  of  the  abuse  ;  but  we  have  no 
impartial  judgment  given  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
rfthe  system,  compared  to  that  of  a  paid  body  of  judicial  func- 
tionaries. Lord  Brougham  has  frequently  insisted  on  the  great 
social  benefit  of  bringing  cheaplawand  justice  home  to  every  man's 
fireside;  but  that  great  politics!  philosopher  has  never  stated  what 
this  cheap  law  and  justice  would  cost.  The  financial  cost  is  not 
the  principal  or  important  cost  in  a  system  of  extensive  fiinc- 
tionarism,  but  the  moral  cost,  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the 
Bystem  on  the  industry,  habits,  and  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple We  see  a  tendency  in  our  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
statesmen — which  is  only  held  in  check  by  the  financial  cost  of  • 
Uidalging  it — to  centralize  in  the  hands  of  govemment  much  of 
the  public  business,  the  local  magistracy  and  police,  the  prosecu 
^on  of  offences,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  high  roads, 
the  education  of  the  people,  instead  of  leaving  these  duties  to 
h^  as  heretofore,  performed  by  the  people  for  themselves. 

A  few  of  the  effects  of  the  functionarism,  which  necessarily 
^overspreads  these  countries  in  which  governments  do  what  it 
should  be  left  to  the  public  spirit  or  the  necessity  of  the  people 
to  do  for  themselves,  are  sufficiently  visible,  and  may  assist  in 
•Wng  the  question 

All  this  subsistence  in  the  field  of  govemment  employment, 
Iwalyses  exertion  in  the  field  of  private  industry.  This  is  an 
^ect  which  the  most  unobserving  traveller  on  the  Continent 
remarks.  The  young,  the  aspiring,  the  clever,  and  the  scaalL 
■^pitalists  in  parti cuJar,  Jook  for  success  in  \i£e  \)0  ^ON«rji\£v^\i\» 
^phjment,  to  public  function^  not  to  tkeix  o^u  ac^h.N\\.^  «sA 
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industry  in  productive  pursuits.     With  us,  civil  or  militarj  em- 
ployment under  government  is  scarcely  seen,  is  nothing  in  the 
vast  field  of  employment  which  professional,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  industry  throws  open  to  all.     Abroad,  all  other 
employments  are  as  nothing  in  extent,  advantage,  social  impo^ 
tance,  and  influence,  compared  to  employment  under  government. 
Functionarism  has,  in  its  effects  on  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
nations,  replaced  the  monastic  and  overgrown  clerical  establish- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.     It  was  not  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  its  convents,  monasteries,  and  other 
establishments,  that  was  detrimental  to  the  national  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  a  country.     These  were  but  an  additional  whed  ift 
the  social  machine.     All  that  was  received  was  agaiii  expended; 
and  whether  a  bishop  or  a  duke,  an  abbot  or  an  earl  reoeiTed 
and  expended  the  income  derived  from  the  same  acres,  cooH 
make  no  difference  in  national  wealth.     As  receivers  and  ei- 
penders  the  clerical  were  perhaps  better  than  the  aristocratical 
landowners,   because  they   understood  husbandry  better,  and 
expended  their  revenues  in  peace,  in  their  own  fixed  localitioi 
by  which  a  middle  class  beneath  them  was  enabled  to  grow  up. 
Still  less  was  it,  as  Yoltaire  and  the  political  economists  of  his 
days  imagined,  the  celibacy  of  so  many  idle  monks,  and  nuiu^ 
and  clergy,  and  the  want  of  population  by  their  celibacy,  thai 
wasjnjurious  to  the  prosperity  of  catholic  countries.     The  celi- 
bacy of  the  Popish  clergy  is  in  no  other  way  injurious  to* 
nation  than  that  a  single  man  can  live  upon  less  than  a  man 
with  a  family,  and  that,  consequently,  many  more  individuals 
can  obtain  a  living  in  an  unproductive  profession  as  the  cleriol 
(considered  economically)  is,  from  the  same  amount  of  church 
revenue,  than  if  all  in  the  profession  were  married.     Our  church 
extensionists  ought,  in  consistency,  to  advocate  the  celibacy  of 
the  clerical  order  amongst  us,  because  the  same  revenues  of  the 
church — either  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  the  church  oi 
Scotland — would  thereby   support  three  times  the  number  of 
effective  clergy  and  in  equal  comfort ;  the  expense  of  a  £unilf 
.'  being  at  least  three  times  greater  on  an  average  than  that  of  » 
single  man,  and  it  is  church  endowments,  and  not  the  mere  dead 
stone  and  lime  work  of  buildings,  that  are  necessary  in  true  and 
effective  church  extension.     But  it  was  neither  the  wealth,  nor 
the  numbers,  nor  the  celibacy  of  the  Popish  clergy,  that  made 
them  in  the  middle  ages,  and  mske  ^i^ieai  «.\»  \\i\a  day  in  all  ca- 
H>Jio  landa,  detrimental  to  uation^X  ^ea)^>i)tL  ^sA  ^t^^T^^.  "^ 
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ras,  and  is,  the  amount  of  easy  Hying,  of  social  importance  and 
ofluence^  which,  the  clerical  employment  ofiered,  and  which  na* 
urallj  tamed,  exactlj  as  functionarism  on  the  Continent  does 
it  present^  all  the  youth  of  abilities,  and  with  small  capitals  to 
Idray  the  expense  of  education^  to  a  clerical  living,  instead  of 
X)  industrial  pursuits^  We  see  even  in  Scotland,  in  remote 
Nffts,  that  the  ease  with  which,  dmiug  the  last  war,  clerical  stu- 
ients  could  accomplish  the  little  tiiat  country  presbyteries 
required  in  studies  at  the  university,  and  could  slip  into  a  kirk, 
boined  away  from  the  broad  paths  of  worldly  industry  many  who 
ought  to  have  been  sitting  behind  the  loom,  or  the  desk,  and 
whose  talent  extended  just  to  finding  out  and  securing  a  good 
(mlpit  livelihood. 

Abroad  the  employment  under  government,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  attracts  to  it,  as  the  church  of  JRome  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  ill  the  mi^d^  industry,  and  capital  of  the  middle  classes,  on 
whom  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  are  founded.  The 
Httle  capitals  stored  up  in  those  classes  are  saved,  not  to  put  out 
thieir  young  men  as  with  us,  into  various  industrial  pursuits,  and 
lith  suitable  means  to  carry  them  on,  or  to  extend  the  original 
branch  of  business  in  which  the  family  capital  was  acquired,but,  to 
support  their  sons  while  study  ingand  waiting  for  a  living  by  pub- 
lic AmctiMi,  in  some  of  the  numerous  departments  of  government 
onployment.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  the  Popish 
chnrch,  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  abstracted  so 
many  people,  and  so.  much  capital  from  the  paths  and  employ- 
ments of  productive  industry,  as  the  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments of  the  Continental  governments  do  at  the  present  day  in 
Inmce  and  Germany.  The  means  also  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
in  monkish  or  clerical  function  were  less  demoralising  to  the 
public  mind  and  spirit ;  for  some  kind  of  intellectual  superiority, 
or  self-denial  or  sacrifice,  was  required,  and  not  merely  as  in 
fimctionarism — barefaced  patronage. 

National  character  partakes  of  the  spirit  which  the  main  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  among  a  people  produces  in  individuals.  It  is  at 
the  hand  of  government^  by  favour  and  patronage,  and  through 
wibservience  to  those  in  l^gher  function,  that  the  youth  of  the 
Continent  look  for  bread  and  future  advancement.  All  inde- 
pendence of  mind  is  crushed,  all  independent  action  and  public 
spirit  buried  under  the  mass  of  subsistence,  social  influence,  and 
nonours,  to  be  obtained  in  the  civil  and  military  i\nic\»\OTi\i\«\^«^ 
forenuaent  on  the  Continent.  Jt  is  to  be  observed,  t\k^\>,Vsi\lK 
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Off  peace,  tlie  military  service  in  most  foreign  countries  is  scarcely' 
different  from  the  civiL     Having  no  distant  colonies  to  garrison, 
no  posts  in  unwliolesome  climates  to  occupy,  no  perpetual  rotataon 
at  home  from  one  quarter  to  another,  but  being  generally  sta- 
tioned for  many  years  in  the  same  towns,  the  military  act  upon 
the  industty  of  the  country  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
effects,  as  the  body  of  civil  functionaries.     Both  together  form  a 
mass  of  subsistence,  influence,  and  distinction,  to  be  attained 
by  other  means  than  productive  industry,  and  which  smothers 
all  exertion  and  spirit  of  independence  in  the  industrial  classea 
The  sturdy-minded  English  industrialist  toils  and  slaves  at  his 
trade,  to  become  some  day  an  independent  man,  to  be  beholden 
to  no  one,  to  be  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  to  be  a  fiee 
agent  individually,  acting  and  thinking  for  himself,  both  in  his 
private,  and,  if  he  has  any,  in  his  public  capacity  or  business.  To 
this  end  he  brings  up  his  sons,  and  puts  them  out  in  the  worid 
with  a  trade,  and  with  capital,  if  he  has  any,  to  attain  this  eni 
The  dependence  upon  others  for  a  living,  the  subserviency  and 
seeking  for  favour,  inherent  in  a  ftmctionary  career,  do  not  come 
within  his  sphere  of  action.     A  living  by  productive  industry  ia^ 
generally  speaking,  far  more  certain,  and  more  easily  obtained  in 
our  social  system,  in  which  military,  clerical,  and  legal  functions 
under  government  patronage,  and  a  living  in  either  of  those 
blanches  of  public  employment,  are  rare,  and  altogether  out  d 
reach  and  out  of  sight  of  the  middle  classeu  in  general,  forming 
no  object  to  the  great  mass  of  the  industrialist-class  to  breed  up 
their  sons  to.     This  is  the  great  moral  basis  on  which  the  na- 
tional wealth,  industry,  and  character  of  the  English  people  rest; 
and  is  the  only  basis  which  can  uphold  real  liberty  in  a  country, 
or  a  social  state,  in  which  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  political,  free 
agency  in  private  life,  as  well  as  free  constitutional  forms  d 
government,  can  exist.  The  Germans  and  French  never  can  be  6«e 
people,  nor  very  industrious,  very  wealthy  nations,  with  their  pre- 
sent social  economy — with  their  armies  of  functionaries  in  dvil 
employments,  extending  the  desire  and  the  means  among  tiie 
classes  who  ought  to  rely  upon  their  own  independent  industty 
in  the  paths  of  trade  and  manufacture,  of  earning  a  living  to 
public  function  by  other  means  than  their  own  productive  in- 
d  us  try.      This    universal   dependence    upon    public    function 
smothers  at  the  root  the  growth  of  independent  feeling,  actiflO» 
and  industry. 
,    Political  liberty,  the  iorma  oi  «».'^[)oet^\^^i^Hlv5i^<!K«jsS^^ 
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be  Ocmtment  msy  obtain  ,-  and  Eranoe  lias,  more  tlian  onc^ 
lUained  such  a  constitution  as  opposed  a  considerable,  and  oflen 
b  BoooeBsfol,  check  to  the  measures  of  the  executive  :  yet  with 
lU  this  real  political  liberty,  the  French  people  have  as  yet  no 
"eal  dyil  liberty  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  difPdsion  of 
ihe  spirit  of  functionaiism  through  society,  no  idea  o^  or  feeling 
br  dvil  liberty.  The  private  rights  of  individuals  as  members 
)f  the  social  union  arc  every  hour  infringed  upon  by  their  social 
nstitations,  in  a  way  which  individuals,  with  any  just  feeling 
)f  independence  and  civil  liberty,  and  with  political  liberty  to 
pve  effect  and  reality  to  their  sentiments,  would  never  submit 
io.  As  an  instance  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
md  indeed  all  over  the  Continent,  on  the  rights  and  civil 
iberty  of  the  individual  members  of  society,  it  is  matter  of 
eave  and  licence,  of  passport  and  police  regulation,  for  the 
tttive  Frenchman  or  German  to  move  from  place  to  place,  or 
0  ezerdse  in  many  countries  any  kind  of  ti^e,  profession,  or 
fieans  of  living,  within  his  own  native  land.  The  very  elector 
|obg  from  Paris  to  his  own  home,  to  exercise  perhaps  the 
litest  privilege  of  political  liberty — his  elective  fittnchise,  in 
'Oting  for  a  representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  has  so 
ittle  civil  liberty,  and  so  little  idea  of  it,  that  he  must  apply 
br,  and  travel  with  a  passport  asked  from,  and  signed  by  a 
fOTiramment  frmctionary.  This  is  a  caricature  of  liberty.  It  is 
iberty  in  chains,  her  charter  in  her  hand,  her  paper  cap  of 
iberty  on  her  head,  and  manacles  on  her  feet. 

The  police  of  the  country,  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
ire^  it  is  alleged,  better  provided  for  by  this  governmental 
upveillanoe  over,  and  interference  in  all  individual  movement. 
Bie  same  argument  would  justify  the  locking  up  the  population 
fvery  night  in  public  jails.  Good  police,  and  the  security  of 
WRon  and  property,  however  valuable  in  society,  are  far  too 
Ittrly  paid  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  private  free  agency  involved 
ttthw  ultra-precautionary  social  economy.  The  moral  sense  of 
igjit,  and  the  individual  independence  of  judgment  in  conduct, 
»B  superseded  by  this  conventional  duty  of  obedience  to  office, 
ifcn  lose  the  sentiment  of  what  is  due  to  themselves  by  others, 
ind  to  others  by  themselves  ;  and  lose  the  sense  of  moral  recti- 
wde,  and  the  habit  of  applying  it  to  actions.  A  Frenchman  or 
3ennan  would  not  think  himself  entitled  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment  and  sense  of'  right,  and  refuse  obedience  to  mi  ot^«pc  . 
^ssapenor,  if  it  were  morally  wrong  ;   nor  woxxVd.  ^i*fikB  '5^iX5^^ 
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feeling,  as  in  England,  go  along  with,  and  justify  the  individual 
who,  on  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  refused  tobe  la 
instrument  of,  or  party  to,  any  act  not  approved  of  byhii 
moral  sense.  The  spirit  of  siibordination  and  implicit  obedieiM^ 
which  we  isolate  and  confine  entirely  to  military  service,  entos 
on  the  Continent  into  civil  life,  ^e  scenes  of  bloodshed  k 
France,  under  the  revolutionary  government,  could  never  ha% 
taken  place  among  a  people  bred  up  in  habits  of  moral  tm 
agency,  and  of  reflecting  independence  of  individual  judgmAl 
on  action.  The  instruments  would  have  been  wanting  in  ib 
tribunals.  The  general  moral  sense  would  have  oppcNsed  tk 
enactment  or  fulfilment  of  such  decrees. 

.  The  non-interference  of  government  in  our  social  eoosDoaf  ; 
with  individual  free-agency,  and  the  intense  repugnance  aad 
opposition   to   every   attempt  at   such   interference  with  iM  < 
tndividuars  rights  of  thinking  and  acting,  have  devel(^)ed  I 
more  independent  movement  of  the  moral  sense  among  tb 
English  people  than  among  the  ContinentaL     It  is  their  ds* 
tinguished  national  characteristic.     The  individual  Englishnui^  ] 
the  most  rude  and  uncivilised  in  manners,  the  most  depraved  il 
habits,  the  most  ignorant   in   reading,   writing,  and  religioM  * 
knowledge ;    standing  but  too  often  lower  than  the  lowest  d 
other  nations  on  all  these  points ;   will  yet  be  found  a  umbi 
«i^onderfully  distinct,  and  far  above  the  educated  Ccmtinentd  S 
man  of  a  much  higher  class,  in  his  moral  discrimination  of  thB  j 
right  or  wi^ong  in  human  action,  far  more   decidedly  aware  <t  j 
hi^  civil  rights  as  a  member  of  society,  and  judging  far  idow 
acutely  of  what  he  terms  fair  play,  or  of  what  is  due  to  himsd( 
and  by  himself,  in  all  public  or  private  relations  or  actions.    14 
is  the  total  absence  of  government  interference,  by  superinten- 
dence and  functionaries,  in  the  stream  of  private  activity  and 
industry,  that  has  developed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  this  spirit 
if  self-government,  and  the  influence   of  the   moral  sense  <• 
jwjtion  among  the  English.     It  is  their   education.     We  Jttf 
call  them  uneducated,  because  they  cannot  read  and  write  • 
generally  as  the  Scotch,  the  French,  or  the  Prussian  people} 
but  as  men  and  citizens  they  have  received  a  practical  education 
from  the  nature  of  their  social  arrangements,  of  a  fiu:  hij^ 
kind  and  value  than  the   French,  the  Pru<»sian,  or  even  tfci 
Scotch  can  lay  claim  to.     They  are  far  more  independent  mool  : 
Bgenta  in  public  and  prWatfe  aS^vca. 

Id  Franoe  and  Prussia,  lYift  a\aXA,  Vj  >iJaft  ^j^^ffsa.  ^\  Ws&kia  • 
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'Itiam,  stepped   into   ihe  shoes   of   tho  feudal  baron   on   the 

iibolition  of  the  feudal  syatem  j    aud  he  who  wfta  the  vaaaal,  and 

w  calia  himaelf  the  citizen,  is,  in  fact,  aa  inuoh  rcBtrained  in 

1  civil  liberty,  and  froe-agency  aa  a  moral  self-acting  member 

society,  by  state  enactments,  auperfluoua  legislation,  and  tho 

jvemment-apirit  of  intermeddhng  by  its  fnnctionariea  in  all 

rfogs,  as  he  was  before  by  hia  feudal  lorda.     The  physical  cou- 

ition  of  the  people  of  those  countries  baa,  beyond  all  doubt, 

Ka  improved  by  tho  general  diSFiinion  of  property  through  tha 

ibciaj  maaa,  and  haa  advanced  to  a  higher  state  of  well-being 

Bd  comfort  than  with  us ;    but  their  civil  and  moral  condition 

■8  not  kept  pace  and   advanced  with  it.     They  have  the 

TOperty,    but    their    governments    endeavour    to  retain    the 

iRileges  which  belong  to  property,  the  rights  of  individual 

>«gency  in  the  moral  and  industi-ial  use  of  it.     These  are 

I  antagoniBtic  powers  in  the  social  economy  of  the  Continent. 

onjieen  power  called  the  State  is  held  now,  as  it  was  in  the 

it  atringent  days  of  the  feudal  system,  to  be  the  owner  of  ail 

material)  of  human  industry,  of  all  occupations,  trades,  and 

feasions,   of  human  industry   itself,   of  all  the  deeds   and 

nghtfl  of  each  individual,  of  hia  body  and  soul,  it  may  be 

Jj  Baid  ;    for  instead  of  being  five  to  do  what  law  does  not 

Dnibit,  he  can  do  nothing  lawfully  but  what  law  permits.     He 

Bnot  engage  in  the  simplest  act  of  a  free-agent  in  civil  society 

fllioat  leave  and  licence,  and  being  in  some  shape  or  other 

Ibt  the  eye  and  regulation  of  this  unseen   proprietor  of  all 

-Eltly.     He  may,  as  in  France,  enjoy  a  considerable   share  of 

Mltioal  liberty,  that  is,  of  a  coastitutioaal  voice  in  the  eaaot- 

of  laws  j    hut  civil  liberty,   the  uncontrolled  freedom  of 

,  and  of  the  use  of  property,  of  body,  aud  of  mind,  subject 

,   o  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  necessity  of  interference 

'government  to  prevent  evO  to  others — ia  as  little  enjoyed  by 

■n  in  the  constitutional  as  in  the  despotic  state  ;    as  little  in 

fl^Tun  or  France,   as  in   Prussia   or  Austria.      The  same 

Beiple  of  intrusion  on  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject  pervades 

'  BOeial  economy  of  all  these  states — interference  ia  the  rale, 

t-interference  the  exception.     Yet  of  what  value  ia  political 

wty,  or  the  representative  legislatui'e,  but  to  give  and  secure 

^'erery  man  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  his  civil  liberty) 

free  oonatitntion  ia  but  a  platform  for  puUtical  adventni-era 

declaim  from,  if  it  does  not  bring  civil  liberty  into  the  social 

feflomy  of  a  country. 
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The  just'  conclusion  is,  that  mere  changes  in  the  fonns  rf 
government,  and  in  the  machineiy  and  forms  of  legislation;  viD 
not  suddenly,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  change  the  spink 
of  the  people,  and  that  in  genuine  liberty,  in  practical  ci?il 
liberty,  in  the  individual  freedom  of  action  and  of  mind,  and 
the  influences  of  this  freedom  on  moral,  intellectual^  and  national 
character,  the  people  of  the  Continent  are  but  little  mon 
advanced  now  than  they  were  under  Frederic  the  Great^  or 
Louis  XIV.,  or  Napoleon.  They  are  still  slaves  in  the  ^sM 
and  principles  of  their  social  economy.  What  they  understaoil 
by  liberty,  and  are  clamorous  for,  is  political  liberty,  not  ml 
liberty,  the  instrument  of  liberty  without  its  use,  the  outwaid 
forms  without  the  spirit  in  their  social  economy. 

But  this  is  not  always  to  be  so.  This  is  but  the  transition 
state  of  society  just  casting  off  the  net-work  of  slavery  in  wluA 
the  feudal  system  had  for  ages  enveloped  it.  The  vassal  is  no* 
the  proprietor,  and  in  France  at  least  more  or  less  the  l^islabff 
himself.  It  is  his  mind  that  is  behind  his  social  position.  Hi 
is  a  proprietor  without  knowing  the  rights  of  property.  Ih 
old  feudal  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  regenerated  governments  and 
people ;  but  the  seed  is  sown,  the  leaven  is  working.  Proper^ 
will  gradually  take  its  own  place,  and  assume  its  own  rights  ii 
social  affairs.  It  has  been  widely  diffused  by  the  effects  of  tlie 
French  revolution  through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  socU  ; 
body  of  France  and  Germany.  It  is  not  merely  property  a 
land,  but  also  personal  property,  capital,  that  has  been  spread 
among  the  people,  and  a  spirit  of  industry,  a  feeling  of  individial 
independei  ce,  has  naturally  accompanied  this  diffusion  of 
property.  But  the  rights  inseparable  from  industry  aal 
property — ^free  agency,  the  uncontrolled  use  and  exercise  d\ 
them,  are  retained  by  government  as  a  basis  fbr  the  support  of 
kingly  power.  The  principle  of  government  when  land  in 
almost  the  only  influential  property  in  society,  and  that  was  il  t 
the  hands  of  a  small  privileged  class  deeply  interested  in  tfcia 
support  of  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  proper^' 
and  privileges,  and  held  them  exclusively,  is  transferred  to  i 
social  state,  in  which  land  is  in  the  hands  *of  all,  and  no  oM 
class  has  any  exclusive  interests  or  rights  derived  from  tfci 
crown  and  connected  with  land,  to  maintain.  Owing  to  ti* 
natural  and  unextinguishable  influences  of  property  on  tk* 
liuman  mind,  this  can  oiAy  ^o,  e\>i)QfeT  \a.  ¥\ance  or  Germany 
until  the  public  mind'hecomea^^M^ja^^ft^  «sA  ^%^^)i(^>s^\«^^ 
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ocial  position,  and  along  with  the  physical  enjoyment  and 
Ofisession  of  property,  claims  also  all  that  morally  and 
olitically  belongs  to  the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  property, 
iz.,  free- agency  as  individuals,  self-government  by  represen- 
stive  constitutions  as  citizens.  It  is  evident  that  one  and 
be  same  principle  as  a  support  of  uncontrolled  kingly  power, 
annot  be  found  equally  effective  in  two  such  totally  distinct 
ombinations  of  society,  as  that  of  all  land  being  concentrated 
Q  the  hands  of  a  small  privileged  class  closely  connected 
ty  every  tie  and  motive  with  the  crown,  and  that  of  the 
^eral  difiusion  of  land  among  a  population  quite  uncon- 
lected  with  it.  The  very  fiction  of  law  of  the  crown  being 
he  source  from  which  the  landed  proprietor  derives  his 
ights,  £Edls  to  the  ground  where  the  right  is  almost  universal, 
nd  conveys  no  conventional  privilege  attached  to  such  propei-ty, 
ad  where  succession  by  primogeniture  is  abolished.  The  crown 
^tempting  to  retain  restrictions  on  the  use  and  free  enjoyment 
f  property,  after  it  has  lost  all  connection  with  it,  is  in  a  false 
lodtion. 

Two  distinct  powers  in  society — ^the  power  of  property  and 
he  kingly  power — have  thus,  by  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
fnnch  Bevolution,  been  placed  in  a  state  of  incompatible 
o-existenoe.  They  are  two  antagonist  powers  in  the  social 
eonomy  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Northern  Germany,  two  powers 
a  opposition  to,  not  in  imison  with  each  other.  The  rights  ot 
•operty,  the  firee  agency  of  the  possessor  in  the  use  and  applica- 
ion  of  it,  the  moral  free  agency  of  the  individuals  possessing  it, 
heir  self-government  and  self-management  of  all  that  affects  it, 
le  natural  prerogatives  of  the  possessors  of  property  which, 
rhere  a  whole  nation  are  the  proprietors,  cannot  be  usurped  to 
li]^rt,  by  dint  of  an  unnatural  system  of  functionarism  ex- 
ending  over  the  prerogatives  of  property  and  the  private  rights 
if  proprietors,  a  royal  or  imperial  .autocratic  power  in  the 
ommunity  that  has  no  exclusive  rights  or  privileges  now  to 
wtow  upon  any  class  of  proprietors.  Such  an  usurpation  of 
lie  rights  of  property,  and  of  the  natural  prerogatives  of  pro- 
vietors,  by  the  intrusion  of  functionarism  into  a]l  the  social 
vlations,  affiiirs,  duties,  and  industrial  movement  of  a  people  ot 
ivoprietors,  can  be  no  stable  or  very  long  endured  arrangement 
iftiie  social  economy  of  a  country. 

When  this  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  property  m  t\ift  «ocv»3t 
Wtmomjr  of  the  Continent  ia  removed,  either  by  g;l(rad.wai^.  «\j«^"s^  ^'c^ 
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by  sudden  convulsion,  on  what  has  kingly  power  to  rest  f  A 
monarchical  government  and  a  democratical  distribution  of  tin 
landed  and  other  property  cannot  exist  together.  Th^  la 
antagonist  elements  in  social  economy. 

The  French  Revolution,  considered  as  the  beginning  of  i 
radical,  inevitable,  and  beneficial  change  in  the  physical,  mooJi 
and  political  condition  of  the  European  people,  must  be  i»» 
garded   by  the   social   economist   as   a  movement   only  in  ill 
commencement.     It  has  left  the  Continental  population  in  ti9 
very  distinctly  marked  divisions.     The  one  consists  of  the  pop»» 
lations   in  which,  with  a  few   modifications   and   reforms  BSl ' 
affecting  the  grand  principle  of  their  social  economy,  the  M 
feudal  arrangements  of  property,  and  the  aiistocratio  basis  d  ' 
kingly  power  raised   upon  feudality,  are  retained.     Austriftii  ! 
undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  this  division.     The  other  oonsisti^f  i 
the  populations  which  have  adopted  a  new  social  eGonoBLj  h  | 
which  the  two  oomer-stones  of  feudality,  primogenitora  ill 
hereditary  privilege,  are  taken  away,  and  kingly  power  has  on^f 
the  temporary  basis  of  functionarism  and  military  force  fer  ill 
support.     France  is  at  the  head  of  this  division.     The  diffiiBai 
of  property,  the  abolition  of  privilege  and  primogenitora,  ni 
the  introduction  of  functionarism  as  a  substitute  for  anstocnuf 
and  a  basis  for  the  support  of  government,  ai*e  all  derived  fi«l ; 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  Prussia  entered  voluntarily  intotkl  j 
circle  of  the  new   social  economy  of  this   division,  uadeat  til 
administration  of  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  1809. 

It  was  found  necessary,  if  Prussia  was  to  preserve  a  natioail 
existence,  to  give  the  mass  of  the  population  that  interest  il 
the  defence  of  the  country  which  was  totally  wanting  under  til 
feudal  distribution  of  the  land  into  noble  estates  cultivated  \ff 
the  forced  labour  of  serfs.  The  following  sketch  will  ex{M 
imperfectly  the  amount  of  change  in  the  state  of  landed  propel^ 
in  Prussia  produced  by  this  measure. 

Previous  to  1800  landed  property  was,  on  the  greater  pftitrf 
the  Continent,  divided  into  noble  or  baronial,  and  peaaii^ 
roturier,  or  not  noble  holdings.  The  former  class  of  estihl 
could  only  be  held  by  nobility,  and  had  many  unjust  exemptifl^ 
from  public  burdens,  and  many  oppressive  privileges  attached  II 
them.  These  baronial  estates,  by  far  the  greatest  in  extent,  hA 
the  peasantry  who  were  bom  on  the  land  adscripti  gltba;  kii 
a  rzght  to  their  labour  every  ^«uy  iot  ^.W  cultivation  of  ti» 
domain;    had  civil  and  ctimiaay  y3fv%^\<dC\Qro. ^^^^ *^vs^ 
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laronial  oonrt  of  the  estate ;  bad  a  baronial  judge,  a  baronial 
priaoD  on  the  estate  to  incarcerate  them,  and  a  bailiff  to  flog 
theia  for  neglect  of  work  or  other  baronial  offences.  These 
^▼es  were  allowed  cottages  with  land  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
estate,  and  cultivated  their  own  patches  in  the  hoars  or  dajs 
iHien  their  labour  was  not  required  on  the  barony  lands.  They 
pad  tithes  and  dues  out  of  their  crops  to  the  minister,  the 
aoigeon,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  barony  or  local  judge  who 
raided  on  the  estate^  and  was  appointed  by  the  proprietor  as 
{Mkon  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  court  of  the  barony^  but 
9at  of  the  number  of  examined  jurists,  or  students  of  law,  who 
"Voe  candidates  for  these  local  judgeships. 

This  is^  for  the  system  is  not  abolished  altogether,  the  great 
object  of  the  numerous  body  of  law  students  at  the  German 
nmTendties.  The  local  judge  is,  like  the  minister,  with  a  fixed 
tnd  comfortable  salary  not  depending  on  the  will  of  the  patron, 
ind  he  is  a  servant  of  the  state  revised  by,  and  reporting  to,  the 
bgher  local  judicatories,  and  with  promotion  opened  to  hiin 
bnu  the  local  baronial  to  the  higher  courts  of  the  country. 

If  the  serf  deserted,  he  was  brought  back  by  the  military,  who 
pitroiUed  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of  preveiiting  the  escape  of 
paaaants  into  the  free  towns,  their  only  secure  asylum,  and  were 
mpnsonedy  fed  on  bread  and  water  in  the  black  hole,  which 
BSisted  on  every  baronial  estate,  and  flogged.  The  condition  of 
fcheee  bom  ser&  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  negro  slaves  on 
I  West  India  estate  during  the  apprenticeship  term,  before  their 
Snal  emancipation.  This  system  was  in  fuU  vigour  up  to  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  present  century,  and  not  merely  in  remote  and  unfre- 
piented  comers  of  the  Continent,  but  in  the  centre  of  her  civilisa- 
W;  all  round  EEamburghand  Lubeck  for  instance,  in  Holstein, 
lohleswig,  Hanover,  Brunswig,  and  over  all  Prussia.  Besides 
tiiefle  baronial  estates  with  the  bom-serfs  attached  to  them,  there 
irere  Bauem  Hofe,  or  peasant  estates,  which  held  generally  of 
WDe  baron,  but  were  distinct  properties,  paying  as  feu  duties  or 
pdt-rents  so  many  days'  labour  in  the  week,  with  other  feudal 
iryices  and  payments  to  the  feudal  superior.  The  acknowledg- 
pent  of  these  as  distinct  legal  properties  not  to  be  recalled  so 
Blig  as  the  peasant  performed  the  services  and  payments 
■tiblished  either  by  usage  or  by  writings,  was  the  first  great 
top  in  Prussia  towards  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
Msantry.  It  was  Btretched  so  fsir  as  to  incVudft  \k'^  ««s:^ 
9tBted  on  the  outskirta  of  the  barony,   and    'pd.'TOi^   ^aiiX^ 
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labour  for  their  patches  of  land,  and  who  originally  were  m» 
tended  by  the  proprietor  to  be  his  servants  and  day  laboueM 
for  cultivating  his  mains  or  home  formed  land,  but  who,  bjf 
long  usage  and  occupations  for  generations,  had  become  a  kind 
of  hereditary  tenants,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  oca- 
panta  acknowledged  to  be  proprietors,  or  what  we  wonld  cd 
copyholders.      Prince    Hardenberg's    energetic   admimstratki 
made  all  these  occupants  the  absolute  proprietors  of  their  seveial 
holdings,  for  the  yearly  payment  of  the  quit  rents  they  had  been 
pajdng  to  the  baronial  proprietor,  and   had   these  quit  renH 
whether  paid  in  labour  or  other  services,  or  in  grain,  valued  lif 
commissioners  at  fixed  moderate  rates,  and  had  them  commvtod 
and  bought  up  from  the  dominant  property,  under  inspection.rf 
the  commissioners,  by  the  surrender  to  it  of  a  portion  of  tiw 
l&nd  of  the  servient  property,  if  the  peasant  had  no  money  if 
the  purchase  of  the  redemption.     This  great  and  good  meajBa% 
which  was  projected  and  carried  into  effect  by  Stein  and  Hi^ 
denberg  in  a  succession  of  edicts,  from  that  of  October  9, 1807f 
up  to  June  7,  1821,  is  the  great  and  redeeming  glory  of  fti 
reign  of  Frederic  William  III.,  and,  like  all  great  and  good 
measures,  was  accomplished  with  much  less  difficulty  than  mi 
anticipated.      Feudality  had   become  effete.      A  strong  aal 
vigorous  exertion  was  necessary  to  give  the  people  something  it 
defend — some    material   interest    in    the    country.      By  tUi 
measure,  Prussia  was  at  once  covered  with  a  numerous  body  of 
small  proprietors,  instead  of  being'^held  by  a  small  privil^ 
class  of  nobility. 

This  revolution  in  the  state  of  property  was  almost  as  gwo* 
as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  France,  and  it  in  pregnant  iritk 
the  same  results  and  tendencies.  It  gave  comfort,  well-beia^ 
property,  to  a  population  of  serfs.  It  emancipated  them  fioi 
local  oppression,  raised  their  moral  and  physical  conditio^ 
gave  them  a  political,  although  as  yet  imacknowledged,  existeno^* 
as  the  most  important  constituent  element  of  the  social  bo^ 
But  here  the  Prussian  Revolution  has  stopped  short  of  it 
French.  It  gave  no  political  liberty  or  influence  under  tff 
form,  no  representative  constitution  to  those  to  whom  it  M  ' 
given  clear  and  distinct  property,  and  consequently  the  feelingly 
influences  on  the  human  mind,  and  the  requirements  which  ti0 
possession  of  property  brings  along  with  it.  The  people  hoH 
the  property,  and  tlae  crown,  Vj  \\a  «^^^ra.  of  functionariflli 
and  military  organisabioii,  enifto^avKc^XiSi'WA^^'i  Tss^idk 
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prerogatives  belonging  to,  and  morally  and  socially  essential  to 
property,  all  the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  country. 

As  a  necessary  sequence  of  the  emancipation  of  the  country 
population  from  feudal  services  to  the  noble  landowner,  the 
town  populations  were  emancipated  from  the  restrictions  and 
pnvileges  of  their  feudal  lords,  viz.,  the  iucorpoi-ation  of  trades 
and  brugesses.  Every  man  became  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  burgess  or  citizen  on  paying  a  certain  fixed  sum 
(m  Berlin  it  is  thirty  thalers)  for  his  burgess  ticket,  and  entitled, 
"vhether  he  has  or  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship,  to  exercise 
my  calling  or  trade.  This  second  step  completed  the  change  in  the 
•odal  economy  of  Prussia,  and  altogether  obliterated  its  former 
<iuuracter  of  feudality  as  far  as  regarded  the  people,  although 
tiifi  government  still  clings  to  the  feudal  principle  of  autocracy, 
"Without  any  representation  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country.  If 
^ttcse  were  small  privileged  classes  of  nobility,  and  incorporated 
lodies,  interwoven  with  royalty,  as  under  the  old  feudal  arrange- 
aients  of  society,  and  kept  by  exclusive  privileges  and  distinctions 
iqpart  from  the  main  body  of  a  people,  and  closely  united  to  each 
•ther  and  to  the  crown  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  honour,  this 
ttder  of  things  might,  although  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  to  the  gradual  but  great  advance  of  society  in  an 
opposite  direction,  linger  on,  as  in  Austria  and  other  feudally 
constituted  countiies,  iu  a  feeble  existence,  waiting  the  blast  that 
ii  to  overturn  it.  But  in  a  whole  nation  of  proprietors,  it  is  a 
ftlse  social  economy — an  order  of  things  too  unnatural  to  be 
■table. 

In  France,  the  body  of  proprietors  possessing  the  land  of  the 
wimtry  obtained  a  portion  at  least  of  political  liberty,  a  repre- 
WDtation,  by  a  part  at  least,  of  their  own  body  in  the  legislature, 
ind  may,  without  any  very  violent  convulsion,  give  themselves 
liereafter  the  civil  liberty  they  still  want,  in  propoi-tion  as  the 
public  mind  becomes  prepared  to  cast  off  the  trammels  on  in- 
dividual liberty  and  free  agency  imposed  by  functionaidsm  and 
rvemment  interference.  Prussia  has  not  taken  this  step,  and 
now  in  the  false  position  of  holding  fest  by  a  power  which 
bus  no  roots  in  the  new  social  economy  she  has  adopted.  The 
government  has  cast  loose  the  absolute  kingly  power  from  its 
dieet-anchor,  the  feudal  system,  and  is  now  clinging  to  the  tw\% 
of  fonctionarism  to  save  itself  from  being  hurried  aVoii^  VVOcl^^ 
ikieam  of  social  improvement. 


6Q  ABISTOCBACT  EXTINGUISHED. 

France  and  Prussia  should  be  viewed  by  the  social  economist 
consecutively.     They  have  the  same  two  antagonistic  principles 
in  their  social  economy,  although  in  France  the  ultimate  predo- 
minance of  the  power  of  property  over  absolute  kingly  power 
will  not  long  be  doubtful.     Functionarism  in  France,  enormous 
as  it  is,  will  be  broken  down  as  a  state  element  for  the  support 
of  kingly  power,  by  the  element  of  popular  power  dema.nding 
a  constitution,   a  Chamber  of  Deputies.     But  in  Prussia  thft 
people  have  no  feeling  for  legislative  power,  no  demand  for  a 
representative  chamber,  and  are  abjectly  patient  under  the  total 
want  of  civil  and  political  liberty.     Property,  and  a  prodigioas 
social  reform  have  been  thrust  upon  theto  by  their  government 
.in  a  kind  of  speculation  on  improvement,  rather  than  attained  If 
any  invincible  desire  of  their  own,  or  by  any  national  strogj^ 
for  their  ameliorated  social  condition.     All  has  been  done  fx 
thwn,  not  by  them ;  and  they  enjoy  the  physical  good  this  chang8 
has  brought    them,   like  a  body  of  emancipated    slaves  wht 
receive  their  own  natural  rights  as  gifts  from  their  formob 
masters,  and  sit  down  in  grateful  contentment.     The  kin^ 
power,  both  in  Prussia  and  France,  seems  aware  of  its  fiii^ 
position,  and  anxious  to  reconstruct  an   order  of  hereditaiy 
aristocracy  endowed  with  entailed  landed  property  and  privilege 
as  a  social  power  for  the  support  of  monarchy.      But  in  sooil 
economy,  as  in  human  life,  the  nvMa  pes  retrorsum  is  the  priifc» 
ciple   of  nature.      The   abolition   of  primogeniture,   and  thi 
consequent  diffusion  of  landed  property  through  society,  hafl 
morally,  as  well  as  temtoriaUy,  done  away  with  the  class  m 
privileged  feudal  aristocracy  as  an  influential  social  element  i{ 
both  countries.     It  would  be  the  show,  not  the  reality,  of 
nobility  that  could  be  re-established  now  in  Prussia  or  in 
The  social  position  and  importance  of  an  hereditary  arist 
are,  besides,  filled  up  by  the  new  social  power — ^the  body  of 
tionaries  in  the  social  arrangements  which  have  sprung  up 
the  ashes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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issiaiis  'are  not  nationalised  by  those  moral  influences 
nd  men  together  into  distinct  communities.  They  are, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  a  people  distinct 
cter,  spirit,  and  modes  of  living — a  nation  unamalgam- 
unamalgamable  with  oth€5rs.  They  have  no  national 
,  literature,  or  character;  no  old  established  customs, 
,  traditions,  modes  of  living  and  thinking,  laws,  rights, 
utions  of  ancient  times  peculiar  tOj  and  distinctive  of 
s.  Their  history  as  a  nation  is  but  of  yesterday,  and 
iroperly  their  history,  but  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  a 
pt  of  the  present  Prussiar— of  Brandenburg-— who  begin- 
world  about  a  century  ago  with  a  margraveship  of  abouti 
\  half  million  of  subjects^  have,  by  good  luck  and  military 
.thered  together  a  kiiigdOm  of  shreds  and  patches  of  other 
I,  containing  about  fourteen  millions  of  people.  These 
national  history  of  ancient  times  common  to  all,  or  to  a 
of  Prussians,  and  connecting  the  present  with  the  past  by 
►f  veneration  and  hereditary  attachment.  Prussia  has,  in 
parlance,  only  a  geographical  or  political  meanings 
the  Prussian  government,  or  the  provinces  it  governs 
moral  or  social  meaning.  The  Prussian  nation  is  a 
iion  of  words  rarely  heard,  of  ideas  never  made,  the 
)n  not  being  morally  united  by  any  common  sentiment 
of  nafcionalitj  distinguiahing  them  in  character,  ixmA^ 
,  £\)m  the  other  German  populations  axoxxnd  ^ecv,  ^^ 
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Austrian,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  or  Hanoverian.    The  G^ennan  popular 
tions  have  never  been  distinguished  by  any  strong  spirit  of 
nationality.  They  have  always  been  divisible,  like  a  flock  of  sbee^ 
into  any  parcels  at  the  pleasure  of  their  shepherds,  without 
vigorous  indications  of  such  national  distinctiveness,  character, 
and  feelings  of  their  own,  as  might  render  their  division,  and 
amalgamation  with  other  groups,  dangerous   or  impracticable. 
To  remedy  this  defect  in  their  social  structure,  to  kindle  a  spint 
of  nationality,  form  a  national  character,  and  raise  a  Frafl8ia& 
nation  bound  together  by  moral  influences,  like  the  French  cff 
English,  as  well  as  by  mere  territorial  and  political  arrangement 
is  the  great  under-principle  which   has   run  through  all  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  in  this  century. 
Frederic  the  Great  had  no  higher  policy  than  to  retain  the  te^ 
ritories  he  had  acquired  by  the  means  which  acquired  them—* 
strong  standing  army  and  a  military  system  superior  to  that  of 
other  powers.     His  successors  adhered  to  the  same  policy;  hat 
the  first  shock  with  the  armies  of  a  people  animated  by  natUHttl 
spirit  dissolved  the  dull  German  delusion,  that  drill  and  disciplin0 
alone  are  sufficient  in  modem  warfare  to  replace  the  l^jaff 
moral  influences.     Germans  against  Germans,  monarch  against 
monarch,  in  a  scramble  for  territory,  and  the  people  in  apathy 
and  indifference,  and  with  no  interest  at  issue,  the  contending 
potentates  made  conquests  according  to  the  number  of  their 
highly-disciplined  troops.     War  was  really  what  it  was  (^ 
compared  to,  a  game  at  chess,  in  which  the  royal  gamesters  oouU 
calculate  upon  the  powers  and  effect  of  each  piece,  and  moYi 
The  French  wars  from  1794  to  1814  wrought  a  mighty  chanp 
in  tbis  royal  game,  and  made  every  cabinet  of  the  old  school 
feel,  that,  with  national  sentiment  kindled  by  moral  influenofl^ 
no  people  can  be  subdued,  ard  without  it  none  can  be  secntt 
The  alteration  in  Prussia  of  the  law  and  holding  of  landed  pro* 
perty,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  feudal  relations  betweei 
the  peasantiy  and  the  nobility — a  change  almost  as  great  in  tl< 
state  of  property,  and  altogether  as  great  in  the  structure  <* 
society,  as  the  revolution  produced  in  France ;  the  new  milittij 
system  by  which  the  people  themselves  became  the  only  standii)^ 
army;  the  new  educational  system,  by  which  government  b* 
in  its  own  hands  the  training  of  the  mind  and  opinions  of  tb^ 
public  through  its  own  functionaries ;  the  new  ecclesiastical  sf* 
tem,  by  which  the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  church,  the  Lb* 
theran  and  Calvinist,  are  joined  together,  and  blended  into  om 
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it  from  both,  the  Prossian  church ;  the  German  custom^- 
miion,  or  commercial  league,  centralising  in  Prussia  the 
sment  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
tod  with  the  supply  of  the  other  German  populations,  and 
a  Prussian  dominancy  over  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
G^ermany,  are  so  many  steps  towards  the  one  great  object 
aing  the  Prussian  population  with  those  moral  influences, 
t  which  a  population  is  not  a  nation,  and  on  which  national 
ss,  independence,  and  even  existence,  depend.  To  what 
has  this  ^:eat  experiment  been  successful?  this  solitary 
t  on  the  old  continent — ^analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
essful  on  the  new — to  form  a  national  character,  to  kindle 
aial  spirit,  to  convert  a  mass  of  individuals  of  different 
languages,  religions,  histories,  laws,  customs,  into  a 
The  American  cement,  the  main  ingredient  in  the 
jan  cement,  is  totally  wanting  in  Prussia — freedom,  the 
rolled  freedom  of  industry,  property,  mind,  and  person, 
b  interference  of  the  government  by  laws  to  the  enactment 
ih  the  people  are  no  party,  and  by  a  system  of  fonctionarism 
supersedes  free  agency  in  all  civil  and  even  many  do- 
relations  of  life,  and  extinguishes  the  moral  influences  and 
d  spirit  which  the  government  wishes  to  kindle,  leaving  the 
a,  passive  mass  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  The  Prussian 
nent  has  taken  one  step,  and  is  afraid  to  take  the  next 
mturally  and  unavoidably  must  follow  the  first,  and  lives 
navailing  struggle  to  reconcile  things  irreconcilable  with 
;her — ^a  supreme  interference  of  the  state  in  all  human 
nd  opinion  among  her  subjects,  with  the  activity,  industry, 
asperity,  the  national  character,  public  spirit,  and  patno- 
hich  a  people  only  attain  where  action  and  opinion  are 
1  uncontrolled. 

present  military  organisation  of  the  subjects  of  Prussia  is 
the  most  important  features  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
mt.  It  has  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  rigour  in  its 
don,  by  almost  all  the  secondary  European  powers,  and 
iciple  and  spirit  enter  into  all  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
J  arrangements  of  those  countries,  and  extend  an  influence 
e  whole  social  condition  of  the  European  population, 
lore  extensively  than  any  other  military  system  has  done 
bie  decay  of  the  feudal.  The  system  of  standing  armies 
preceded  it,  and  which  stiM  exists  with,  "vxa,  entet^^  \w?c» 
as  an  element  in  the  social  econoniy  of  a  coxxitoy.    '^^aa 
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classes  who  had  to  fumisli  recniits  to  it  either  by  enlistmeDti 
impressment,  more  or  less  concealed  under  the  forms  of  a  ballol 
Buffered  a  loss  of  the  members  thus  abstracted  from  civil  life 
but  that  was  almost  the  only  effect  on  the  social  economy  of  tii 
mass  of  the  population,  excepting  the  taxation,  more  or  1« 
heavy  in  different  countries,  necessary  for  supporting  a  standin 
army  totally  distinct  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  historic 
fact,  that  Prussia  has  twice  within  these  hundred  years  fumialM 
the  model  on  which  almost  all  the  other  European  powers  h» 
formed  their  military  force,  even  to  the  most-  minute  detail 
The  former  military  system  of  Prussia,  as  it  was  left  in  its  higlw 
perfection  by  Frederic  the  Great  to  his  successors,  was  one 
harsh  and  brutifying  discipline,  enforced  by  the  cudgel  of 
trembling  squads  of  serfs  trained  into  mere  movable  macluiK 
The  first  shock  with  the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  Frew 
republic  proved  that  this  system  was  false,  that  humaDity  w 
not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity  in  the  formation  of  armii 
and  that  mind  and  moral  influences  were  superior  elements  ev 
in  modem  tactics  to  the  deadening  discipline  of  the  corpora 
stick.  The  whole  of  the  European  armies  formed,  even  to  i 
shape  of  their  buttons,  upon  this  Prussian  model,  were  by  nni 
berless  defeats  totally  disorganised.  It  is  not  the  least  of  t 
benefits  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  that 
more  humane  spirit  of  military  discipline,  a  greater  considerati< 
for  the  mind  and  rights  of  the  soldier  as  a  human  being,  and 
greater  dependence  upon  the  spirit  and  moral  influences  thi 
upon  a  forced  mechanical  movement,  have  been  introduced 
consequence  of  these  defeats  into  the  military  system  of  eve 
country. 

The  new  military  system  of  Prussia,  as  established  by  edi( 
of  3rd  September,  1814,  and  21st  November,  1815,  has  be 
adopted  by  almost  all  the  secondary  European  powers.  Bytl 
system*  every  subject  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  ye«i 
without  distinction  of  fortune,  bii^th,  class,  or  intended  professio 
is  bound  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  staD 
ing  army  for  a  period  of  three  successive  years.  From  ih 
obligation  only  the  most  obvious  incapacity  from  bodily  < 
mental  defect  or  infirmity  can  excuse  any  individual,  and  th 
incapacity  must  be  examined  and  admitted  by  the  local  board ( 
commissioners  for  military  affairs,  whose  proceedings  are  report* 

*  Gesetze  uebet  die  mm^\T^?iAOax:\^«.^\\.  ^tKeCfl^\^^ 
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to^  and  watched  over  by,  a  superior  proviiidal  board,  and  both 
report  upon  every  claim  for  exemption  to  the  war  department. 
By  the  construction  of  these  boards  it  is  impossible  that  favour, 
partiality,  or  local  interest  can  screen  any  individual  from  his 
turn  for  entering  the  service  for  thi-ee  years— which  turn  is  de- 
teamined  by  lot,  drawn  by  those  who  are  between  the  prescribed 
years,  viz.,  between  20  and  25  years  of  age — nor  from  serving 
Iiis  three  yeam  in  that  particular  branch  of  service  or  regiment, 
&r  whidb,  from  stature,  constitution,  or  previous  occupation,  he 
■^  be  best  adapted.  Officers  from  each  branch  of  service — of 
Am  guards,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry — attend  these  boards 
at  their  sittings,  for  this  selection.  In  order  not  to  press  too 
severely  on  the  professions  or  occupations  incompatible  with 
Boch  a  long  period  of  military  service,  certain  exemptions  on 
aooount  of  the  social  ]M)sition  of  the  individual  are  allowed  by 
&vonr,  and  on  certificate  from  the  proper  authorities,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  period  of  service  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  from  thred 
years  to  one  year,  the  individual  thus  favoured  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  clothing  and  accoutrements.  But  such  exemp- 
tion is  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  is  not  matter  of  right,  but  of 
&vour;  and  also  of  political  convenience,  when  the  ranks  of  the 
standing  army  are  already  sufficiently  fulL  After  this  service  ot 
tiucee  years  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  or  standing  army,  the  indi- 
Tidual  returns  on  leave  of  absence  as  a  supernumerary,  liable  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  in  case  of  war ;  but  upon  attaining  his  26th  year, 
after  his  three  years'  service,  he  is  discharged  from  the  lists  of  the 
standing  army  into  the  army  of  reserve,  and  into  that  division  of  it 
▼hich  is  calleii  erster  Aufgeboths,  or  first  for  service.  This  is  the 
rod  army  of  the  country,  being  composed  entirely  of  soldiers  of 
three  years'  training,  and  between  the  ages  of  26  and  32  years. 
The  standing  army  is  the  formation-school  for  the  population.  One 
ftird  of  its  numbers  is  discharged  every  autumn  into  this  division 
<rfthe  army  of  reserve,  and  replaced  in  spring  out  of  the  population 
by  the  local  and  provincial  boards  of  commissioners.  The  army 
^t  reserve  is  called  out  for  exercise  and  field  manoeuvres  for 
fenrteen  days  every  year,  which  however  is  sometimes  extended 
to  four  weeks.  The  individual  after  his  32nd  year  is  turned  over 
«0m  this  first  division  to  the  second  division  (zweiten  Aufge- 
boths) of  the  army  of  reserve.  In  case  of  war,  this  division 
^ould  not  take  the  field,  but  would  do  garrison  duty,  as  bein^ 
^mposed  generalJj  of  men  with  families,  aad  raoxe  a^'vaxi'Cfc^.\x\. 
ii^  and  also  ofhaJf-invaUds  who  had  been  fo\m.duu&iot  «.«^et«s!c 
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duty.  After  his  49th  year,  the  individual  is  turned  oyer  into 
the  land-sturm,  or  levy  en  masse,  which  is  only  mustered  Or 
exercised  in  its  own  locality,  and  would  only  be  called  out  m 
case  of  actual  invasion,  or  domestic  tumult.  The  whole  land  k 
thus  one  vast  camp,  the  whole  population  one  army.  Evay 
man,  in  every  station  of  life, .  and  in  every  locality,  is  a  drilled 
soldier,  who  knows  his  regiment,  his  ,company,  his  squad,  his 
military  place  in  it,  and  appears  under  arms  at  his  rendezvooi 
for  duty,  with  as  little  delay  or  confusion,  and  as  complete  in  all 
military  appointments,  as  a  soldier  of  any  stan<£big  army 
quartered  in  cantonments.  The  admirable  precision  and  arrange- 
ment with  which  all  the  equipments  of  each  portion  of  the  amy 
of  reserve  are  placed  in  convenient  dep6ts,  and  head-quarten 
over  the  country,  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality  bdonging 
to  that  force,  prevent  any  confusion  in  the  working  of  this  vart 
and  admirably  arranged  military  system.  Standing  anniee^ 
composed  of  men  enlisted,  or  impressed,  for  an  unlimited  period 
of  service,  or  for  a  period  long  enough  to  separate  them  firoa 
the  rest  of  society  almost  entirely,  to  detach  them  as  a  class  firom 
all  the  ties  and  habits  of  civil  life,  exist  now  only  in  Bussbi 
Austria,  France,  and  England.  Prussia,  and  all  the  secondary 
powers,  have  dropped  this  kind  of  military  force.  In  France 
six  years,  and  in  Austria  eight  years,  are  the  terms  of  service  for 
the  conscript  drawn  by  ballot  for  the  army,  and  lately  the  period 
is  extended  to  eight  years  in  France  j  and,  as  far  as  regards  the 
individual's  habits  and  ties,  this  is  almost  equivalent  to  unlimited 
service.  All  the  other  European  powers  have  organised  their 
military  force  upon  the  Prussian  principle;  and  this  has  imper 
ceptibly  altered  most  essentially  their  relative  political  importance 
and  the  weight  of  Prussia  in  European  affairs;  and  particulariy 
has  become  an  element  in  the  social  structure,  and  in  the  political 
balance  of  power  of  the  European  states,  of  great  interest  to  the 
political  philosopher  observant  of  those  silent  changes  which 
'  come  over  civilised  society  unremarked,  until  on  some  sudden 
crisis  they  produce  striking  effects.  This  national  army  of  the 
Prussian  system  appears  to  be  the  cheapest,  the  most  effective 
and  most  valuable  military  force,  a  country  can  keep  Ito 
cheapness,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its  great  numerical  strength, 
and  to  the  fine  and  efficient  appearance  under  arms,  to  whidi 
good  arrangement  and  discipline  have  brought  this  force  in 
Prussia,  has  led  to  the  almost  ^«\ieK!\  ^^or^Xkora.  ot  the  system  oo 
the  Continent.      The  aoWety  w:^  oti.^  *m^«:^  ^xii>5:L^^^'S5SS^ 
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they  are  embodied,  that  is,  during  the  three  years'  service  in  the 
line,  when  they  may  be  considered  as  learning  their  militaiy 
duty,  and,  afterwards,  only  during  the  few  weeks  yearly  of  army 
of  reserve  service,  when  the  troops  are  assembled  for  field 
mancBavres,  in  great  masses,  in  different  points  of  the  kingdom. 
Our  military  men  who  gallop  about  at  these  grand  Prussian 
renews  declare  unanimously  their  admiration  of  the  appearance, 
movements,  manoeuvres,  and  military  excellency  of  the  Prussian 
umy;  and  its  drill  and  equipments,  as  well  as  its  organisation, 
have  become  a  model  for  other  troops,  almost  as  generally  as 
tkey  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  before 
the  onset  of  troops  far  less  exquisitely  drilled  and  dressed  than 
tke  old  Prussian  army,  settled  the  real  value  in  the  field  of  this 
pwade  perfection  for  half  a  century. 

This  kind  of  military  force,  however,  if  duly  weighed  in  all 
its  bearings  on  the  community  by  the  political  economist,  will 
be  found  in  reality  the  most  expensive  and  ruinous,  instead  of 
the  cheapest,  a  country  can  support.     It  is  an  enormous  pressure, 
»  roinous  tax,  in  reality,  upon  the  industty  of  a  nation — ^a  reck- 
IflflB  waste  of  the  property — of  the  time  and  labour  which  consti- 
tnte  the  property — of  the  labouring  and  middle  classes,  and 
^ch  reduces,  and  for  ever  keeps  down  the  people,  to  a  state  of 
poverty.     Look  at  its  working  among  those  classes.     Take,  for 
fflfitance,  a  lad  of  two  and  twenty,  who  has  just  learnt  his  business 
M  a  carpenter,  smith,  weaver,  or  other  handicraft,  and  then  for 
three  years,  the  three  most  valuable  years  in  his  life  for  acquir- 
ing steady  habits  of  work,  and  manual  dexterity  and  skill  in  his 
trade,  put  himr  into  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  to  live  the  idle  life  of  a  soldier  for  three  years,  away 
from  the  advice  or  control  of  his  friends,  and  without  seeing  or 
handling  the  implements  of  the  trade  he  was  bred  to.     Wbat 
hind  of  operative  tradesman,  or  head  of  a  family,  is  such  an 
•dncation  to  produce?     But  after  three  years'  service,  he  finds 
his  way  home,  resumes  his  original  trade,  marries,  and  from  25 
to  48  years  of  age,  that  is,  for  23  years,  he  has  to  give  at  the 
least  two  weeks  yearly — I  believe  it  is  more  usually  four  weeks 
•^to  his  army  of  reserve  duty.     Now,  if  we  take  the  working 
years  of  such  a  man  to  be  40,  that  is,  from  22  to  62  years  of  age, 
^  have  14,600,  working  diays  in  his  life,  including,  however, 
Sundays,  holidays,  sickness-days,  and   drunkenness-days;   and 
®ut  of  this  gross  capital  of  14,600  days,  tbia  matJi^  m!X\\»«3r3 
^ty  of  three  years'  service  in  the  line,  and  14  daya  ioi  "^Z  ^^^sask 
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afterwards  in  the  army  of  reserve,  takes  away  1417  days,  or 
just  about  10  per  cent,  of  his  operative  life.  It  is  equivalent 
to  a  property  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  taking  the  lowest  data  of 
calculation,  upon  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  workings 
producing  classes  of  the  nation;  and  observe,  it  is  not  10  per 
cent,  on  the  value  only  of  the  produce  of  the  time,  labour,  and 
industry  of  the  people,  that  is  consumed  by  those  governmental 
but  one -tenth  of  the  productive  powers  themselves— -of  the  very 
time  and  labour  of  the  people.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  in  the 
good  weather  half-year,  in  the  drilling  and  reviewing  season 
only,  that  many  kinds  of  out-door  labour,  and  many  sorts  of 
crafts  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage;  and  besides  l^e  grester 
severity  of  winter  in  Prussia,  and  generally  on  the  Continent^ 
the  extent  of  country,  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  m9r 
roads  and  facilities  of  transj^ort,  impede  industry  and  boaiwf^ 
during  the  bad  weather  half-year,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  our 
compact,  well  roaded  land.  The  wosidng  man's  time  is  wortli 
doable  to  him  at  ibe  'very  season  it  is  taken  irom  him  by  his 
government  for  drills  and  parades.  The  system  is  incompatible 
with  a  progressive  condition  of  a  people,  with  any  coosiderable 
growth  of  national  wealth,  or  any  extensive  development  of 
manufacturing  industry.  The  labouring  man  cannot  raise  his 
condition  to  the  middle  class  j  scarcely  can  he  gather  savings  for 
old  age.  The  middle  class  is  formed  under  this  system  of 
taxation  on  time  and  labour,  not  by  the  rise  of  individuals  from 
the  lower  class,  as  in  our  social  system,  but  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  class  above  itself.  The  German  military  system, 
and  the  German  commercial  league,  are  at  direct  variance  with 
each  other.  If  the  former  prevail,  and  continue  to  devour  the 
only  basis  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity — ^the  time  and 
labour  of  the  people — the  latter  will  linger  in  a  forced  existence 
and  gradually  die  away.  If  the  latter  prevail,  and  Germany 
become  in  reality  a  thriving,  industrious,  manufacturing  country, 
this  military  system,  and  the  whole  system  of  interference  of  the 
Continental  governments  with  the  people  in  all  their  doings, 
engendered  by  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Many  conceive, 
theoretically,  that  it  must  be  the  great  safeguard  of  the  Hberties 
of  a  country,  its  best  protection  from  tjn^anny,  that  the  whole 
people  have  arms  in  their  hands  and  know  how  to  use  them. 
Thi&  msLj  be  true,  if  political  liberty  alone,  that  is,  the  form  or 
constitution  of  a  free  govetnme^^,,  Sa^  ^  "Ociai^  \%  understood  by ' 
liberty,  and  if  the  peoxAe\3iave^o\.\.\i^iQ^m^Q?l^'l^^^%^-H«^^^ 
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MrHch  they  have  not  in  Prussia ;  but  if  civil  liberty — the  riorht 
of  every  individual  to  the  free  use  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  and  to  his  own  free  agency  as  a  moral  and  social  being, 
subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  he  himself  has  concurred  in, 
and  imposes  by  his  own  representatives,  for  the  general  good — ^be 
the  end,  and  political  liberty  only  the  means,  then  this  is  not 
true  of  such  a  military  organisation  of  a  whole  people.  It  is 
sacrificing  their  civil  liberty — ^which  is  the  great  end  and  object 
of  free  institutions — for  their  political  liberty,  if  they  had  any, 
far  the  defence  of  a  share  in  the  forms  of  legislation.  It  is  paying 
for  te  saddle,  and  leaving  nothing  to  buy  the  horse. 

It  is  stated  by  a  statistical  writer,  Jancigny,  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  proportion  of  the  military  to  the  population  of  different 
countries,  that  in  Bnsaia  1  in  57  of  the  population  is  serving  as 
a  soldier;  in  Prussia  1  in  80;  in  Austria  1  in  118;  in  France 
1  in  122 ;  and  in  England  1  in  320.  But  in  this  statistical  ap- 
proximation, the  writer  forgets  the  most  impcKrtant  element  in  it^ 
as  ^  as  regards  the  industry,  morals,  and  habits  of  a  pec^ple^ 
viz.,  that  in  England  this  1  represents  a  whole  military  genera- 
tion. As  long  as  this  1  lasts,  the  320  do  not  furnish  another  1 
to  fill  his  place  as  a  soldier,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  1  who  can 
he  spared,  whose  social  condition  allows  him  to  enlist.  In 
Russia  it  appears  to  be  the  same — the  1  represents  a  whole 
military  generation.  In  Austria  and  France,  the  1  represents 
8  years,  and  6  years  respectively,  during  which  periods  the  1  is 
not  replaced  out  of  the  body  of  the  community;  and  as,  after 
6  or  8  years  of  military  service,  many  soldiers  have  lost  all  civil 
ties  and  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  re-engage  as  substitutes 
for  those  drawn  to  replace  them,  the  system  is  nearly  equivalent 
in  practice  to  the  English  and  Russian,  But  in  Prussia  the  1 
represents  only  3  years.  He  is  then  thrown  back,  with  his  half 
military,  half  civil  habits,  into  the  mass  of  the  community,  and 
another  1  is  taken  out  of  the  80,  without  regard  to  his  social 
position  or  relation  to  others,  to  be  demoralised  by  the  same 
process.  By  demoralised,  it  is  not  here  meant  that  the  soldier 
18  necessarily  a  less  moral  man  than  the  civilian,  but  that  his 
Jiahits  of  industry  and  steady  application  to  work,  and  his  knack 
or  skill  in  his  trade,  are  necessarily  deranged ;  and  in  this  sense 
nis  military  service  demoralises  him  for  civil  utility.  His  mind 
*nd  habits,  as  well  as  his  manual  dexterity  and  aptitude,  are 
jnjured.  The  operative,  taken  away  from  liis  iactorj,  "SRV^t^V^a* 
^dln'daal  Intelligence  and  dexterity  may  often  \>e  isio^\» '"vxxv^Qi^Xy 
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ant  to  its  prosperity,  to  be  drilled  and  lead  a  military  life  forthw 
years,  and  afterwards  yearly  for  several  weeks,  returns  with  hi 
habits,  mind,  and  hand,  out,  as  workmen  express  it,  when  the 
resume  their  tools  after  long  disuse.  He  is  no  competito 
against  a  workman  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his  handicral 
all  his  life. 

A  public  trained  in  the  habits  of  military  life  are,  abo,  ba 
consumers,  as  well  as  bad  producers.  The  whole  commimit 
necessarily  brings  fix)m  the  ranks  the  rough  tastes  and  habit 
easily  satisfied  with  rude  production,  and  very  little  of  it,  whic 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  common  soldiea 
whatever  class  he  may  have  been  originally  drawn  from.  A 
consumers,  they  do  not  bring  into  the  home  market  the  ahnw 
fastidious  and  finical  taste  for,  and  estimate  of  fine  workmanshi] 
superior  material,  and  perfect  finish,  which  is  a  prindpi 
element  in  ^the-  superiority  of  one  manufacturing  country  ove 
another. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  all  military  officers  to  th 
fine  appearance  and  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  troops,  it  i 
reasonable  to  believe  that  men  who  know  that  they  are  only  tie 
to  their  military  service  in  the  line  for  three  years,  and  ai 
hankering  after  their  civil  occupations,  and  counting  the  day 
until  they  can  return  to  their  homes,  are,  as  soldiers,  not  equJ 
to  men  who  have  no  connection  with  civil  life,  no  ties,  care 
hopes,  property,  or  domicile,  beyond  their  military  positioi 
This  seems  to  be  a  point  in  human  nature,  on  which  others  a 
well  as  military  men  are  able  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  as  in 
mediately  previous  to  1794,  the  testimony  of  all  the  militar 
officers  of  Europe  ran  quite  as  high  in  favour  of  the  efficiency  c 
the  Prussian  army,  as  then  constituted,  such  testimony  to  it 
superiority  as  now  constituted  cannot  be  received  as  altogethc 
infallible.  Eegiments  of  the  line  almost  totally  renewed  in  th 
course  of  three  years,  with  one-third  of  their  strength  always  n\ 
recruits,  and  their  oldest  soldiers,  generally  speaking,  of  les 
than  three  years'  standing,  can  scarcely  be  equal  to  old  regiment 
of  seasoned  soldiers,  although  they  may  be  pattern  regiment 
for  drill,  dress,  and  good  arrangement ;  and  regiments  of  reserve 
although  consisting  of  soldiers  of  three  years'  standing,  if  onl; 
embodied  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  summer,  are  after  all  oul; 
a  good  militia.  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  has^ 
adopted  a  far  cheaper  TmYitaTy  s^«»\,eai  -foT  society,  one  hette 
for  the  civil  liberty  of  the  ^eo^\e,  a.\i^  Y^ci\i^i5viV^  Q\L^\i'it\*\i®.^^ 
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kit  buying  effectiye  troops,  by  taking  a  proportion  of  the  people 
by  Yolimtary  enlistment,  or  by  forced  conscriptions,  and  keeping 
tie  same  individuals  always,  or  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  service, 
embodied  as  an  army,  relieving  the  rest,  the  great  body  of  the 
community,  altogether  jfrom  the  heavy  annual  tax  on  their  time 
and  industry,  which  presses  on  the  people  in  Prussia  and  the 
oAer  German  States.^   These  scape-goats  for  the  rest  of  the 
community  form,  probably,  more  effective  soldiers  individually ; 
and  collectively  are,  without  doubt,  a  more  effective  military 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  government.     The  whole  population  of 
a  monarchy,  organised,  drilled,  disciplined,  regimented,   ready 
and  effective  at  a  call  to  fight  for  king  and  country,  sounds 
remarkably  well  in  a  school  boy's  oration,  or  a  newspaper  para- 
graph.   But  look  closely  into  the  thing.     A  modem  army  is  a 
political  machine,  composed  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  in 
the  bands  of  a  state,  and  movable  at  its  pleasure ;  and  unless  this 
machine  be  not  only  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  movable  and 
disposable  for  offensive,  aggressive  operation,  as  well  as  for  mere 
defence  of  its  native  land,  it  is  of  no  real  political  weight,  in. 
Europei     Does  the  Prussian  system  fulfil  these  conditions  of  an 
effective,  political,  military  power]     Is  it  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
or  only  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  its  formation  allows  it  to  be] 
Artillery  and  cavalry,  the  most  essential  parts  of  this  machine, 
can  scarcely  be  foimed  at  all  in  less  than  three  years,  we  are 
told  by  our  most  experienced   officers  who  have  written  on 
tactics;  and  in  these  services  the  man  is  part  and  parcel  of  his 
Horse,  or  of  his  gun.     He  has  not,  like  the  infantry  soldier,  a 
value  independent  of  other  things;  but  out  of  connection  and 
practice  with  the  identical  gun,  horse,  and  squad  he  is  trained 
to  work  with,  he  is  but  part  of  a  tot)l,  the  stock  of  a  firelock, 
the  handle  only  of  a  hammer.     It  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
perfection  in  these  two  important  branches  of  military  power  in 
Wch  militia  troops. 

Is  such  a  military  machine  as  that  of  Prussia  movable  and 
%>08able?  Is  it  a  military  force  which  could  be  shipped  to 
attack  or  to  garrison  distant  colonies — and  without  colonies 
"ermany  can  scarcely  become  what  German  politicians  fondly 
<^m  of,  a  great  commercial  power — or  to  carry  on  such  a  war 
W  France  has  now  on  her  hands  in  Africa,  or  as  Russia  wages 
iQthe  Caucasus,  or  even  to  carry  on  a  few  campaigns  in  Germany 
Itself  or  in  the  Netherhnda  1  If  Hanover  v^erft  \iO  o^-wyj  'Osi^ 
^ob/  of  Brunswig,  or  France  to  invade  tJi©  "Siadfisi  ox  ^«8»asx 
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provinces  on  the  Rhine,  or  to  get  up  a  war  in  the  East,  is  tie 
Prussian  national  army,  constituted  as  it  is,  a  military  force 
which  could  be  freely  used  in  a  succession  of  campaigns,  like 
any  other  political  military  force,  on  such  ordinary  political 
occasions  nowise  affecting  directly  the  safety  of  Prussia]  Oris 
this  military  machine  defensive  only,  and,  from  its  compositioo, 
of  no  weight  or  value  as  an  available  offensive  power?  Prussia 
was  called  upon  by  sound  policy,  and  the  ties  of  kindred,  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  extinguish  the  Belgian  Revolution ;  and  a  few  disposable 
regiments  sent  to  Brussels  to  support  the  King  of  Holland—on 
the  same  principle  that  Austria  sends  a  few  regiments  on  every 
alarm  into  the  Papal  or  Neapolitan  states — would  have  turned 
the  scale.  At  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  Prussia  was  obviouslj 
called  upon  in  honour  to  take  a  part,  when  a  French  force  was' 
actually  in  the  field  against  her  allies  the  Dutch.  'A  good 
cause  was  not  wanting,  nor  evidently  was  the  will  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussian  royal  family  and  cabinet :  but  the 
means,  the  machinery  of  an  aggressive  military  power  movable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  state,  for  any  purpose,  for  any  length  of  timc^ 
and  to  any  quarter,  were  wanting.  A  Prussian  army  could  be 
assembled  for  annual  exercise  and  manoeuvre  on  the  frontier, 
for  purposes  of  demonstration,  and  even  of  occupation  of  ad- 
joining parishes  in  Luxembourg;  but  however  brilliant,  expert, 
and  well  disciplined  siich  an  army  might  be,  and  however  ready 
and  eager  to  engage  in  actual  warfare  its  officers  or  its  men 
might  be,  it  is  obviously  so  constituted,  that  it  cannot  be  freely 
used  in  the  field  by  its  government  as  a  political  machine.  The 
property,  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  influence  of  the 
country,  are  in  its  ranks — all  that  is  valuable  in  a  nation  is  in 
its  ranks,  and  not  merely  a  class  given  up  to  military  service,  as 
scape-goats  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  composed  generally 
of  the  least  valuable  and  most  isolated  members  in  it,  whose 
loss  is  simply  the  loss  of  soldiers.  Here,  the  loss  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  owners  or  heirs  of  the  property  of  the  country — the 
loss  of  frithers,  husbands,  sons — of  men  on  whom  the  interests 
and  industry  of  the  country  hinges-^of  the  most  usefrJ  and 
influential  classes  in  it,  not  of  the  unconnected,  idle,  and  outcast 
only,  of  whom  an  ordinary  standing  army  is  composed.  The 
loss  hy  a  victory  would  be  greater  to  Prussia  in  a  political  and 
economical  view,  than  t\ie  \oaa  Vj  ^Jra^fe  ^^^<fe"5y.t%  of  ordinaiy 
troops.     The  affairs  oi  aociety  ^o^<^\i^  TCLOt^  ^«cwi«^\  -^^ 
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refill  life  would  be  destroyed.  An  army  composed  of  such 
aterials  cannot  be  risked,  unless  on  the  rare  occasions^  as  during 
le  last  war,  when  national  existence  and  safety  are  visibly  at 
ake.  The  loss  even  of  time  and  labour  to  all  the  productive 
asseS)  the  destruction  of  all  manufacturing  industry  and  enter- 
rifle,  by  calling  out  the  army  of  reserve,  composed  as  it  is,  for 
rtual  service  for  a  campaign  or  two,  would  be  such  a  sacrifice 
'  all  social  interests,  as  only  the  most  imminent  danger  coidd 
istify. 

If  all  wars  were,  like  the  last,  for  national  existence,  no 
rstem  could  be  superior  to  the  present  military  arrangement  of 
le  Prussian  population ;  and  all  the  secondary  European  powers 
ive  run  headlong  into  it,  on  account  of  its  obvious  excellence 
*r  the  defence  of  a  country,  and  its  apparent  economy ;  and  for 
le  same  reasons,  all  politicians  and  political  economists  are 
•ad  in  its  praise.  If  all  the  European  countries  had  adopted  the 
ime  militaiy  system  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  this  might 
ave  been  wise.  The  only  question  would  have  been,  whether 
le  economy  is  not  in  appearance  only — ^whether  the  taking 
p. of  the  time  and  labour  of  the  whole  productive  classes  of  a 
ation,  for  military  service,  be  not  in  reality  a  retrograde  step  in 
LviHsation  and  political  economy,  and  one  more  expensive  and 
linous  to  the  people  than  the  taxes  upon  the  value  of  the 
roducts  of  their  time  and  labour,  necessary  to  pay  a  particular 
lass  to  perform  that  military  service  for  all.  But  the  other 
owers  have  each  retained  a  disposable  military  force  of  a 
ifferent  nature,  constituted  on  a  diiSereut  principle,  and  avail- 
ble  as  a  political  machine  for  any  purpose  in  or  out  of  the 
^untry,  without  regard  or  reference  to  the  machine  itself,  or  its 
onnection  with  the  industry  and  property  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  as  a  machine  of*  superior  weight  and  availability  in 
Wopean  affairs.  The  new  national  armies  have  no  aggressive 
ipability,  and  consequently  no  power  of  intimidation  in  them, 
liey  are  like  the  enormous  pieces  of  ordnance  found  in  old  for- 
ifications,  to  be  fired  off  only  in  one  direction,  and  only  in  de- 
duce. A  French  diplomatist  would  probably  laugh  in  the  face 
f  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  who  could  talk  seriously  of  an  armed 
Uiance  of  Prussia  and  the  other  German  powers  who  have 
dopted  her  military  arrangements,  for  any  political  purpose 
whatsoever  beyond  the  simple  defence  of  their  own  territories, 
Ml  for  itself  from  within.  The  power  of  acting  o^e\i«v?^^ 
^thou^  their  own  territories  13  gone.     Thia  great  d^<&x€u&i^  xcw 
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the  constitutions  of  their  armies  ^since  the  peace,  has  prodnoed 
the  most  important  alteration  in-the  relative  weight  and  import- 
ance of  the  European  powers.  It  has  ^altogether  changed,  in 
an  unseen  way,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  For  offensive 
war,  and  as  a  political  power,  Prussia  has  dropped  the  sword; 
while  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  England,  have  retained  it^ 
as  something  of  weight  ready  to  be  thrown  upon  great  questions 
arising,  into  the  political  scale.  It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  of  tbe 
five  great  dominant  European  powers;  for  as  a  belligerent  capable 
of  giving  eflfect  by  oflfensive  operation  beyond  her  own  territories 
to  her  political  determinations,  Prussia  is  in  reality  as  muA 
out  of  the  question  as  Denmark,  or  any  of  the  secondary  powew 
in  the  European  system.  It  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  hidden 
compensations  which  neutralise  and  counter-balance  all  excess 
of  evil  in  human  affairs,  that  this  great  military  monarchy,  A» 
last  which  made  and  retained  conquests  and  acquisitions  of 
territory,  without  reference  to  moral  principle,  or  appeal  to  the 
feeling  of  the  people  themselves,  or  to  the  sense  of  right  among 
mankind — for  such  were  the  conquests  of  Frederic  the  Grart^ 
the  acquisitions  of  Silesia  and  of  the  Polish  and  Pomeranisa 
provinces  now  concealed  under  the  name  of  East  Prussia— is 
the  first  which  was  shaken  to  the  ground  in  the  late  war,  by  the 
insufficiency  of  her  own  military  power  for  her  own  defence— * 
mechanical  military  power  without  national  feeling;  and  now, 
by  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  "her  military  power  for 
home-defence  she  is  paralysed,  and  disarmed  as  .a  great  jwlitical 
power. 

Of  all  the  European  powers,  Prussia  supports  the  greatest 
military  establishment,  in  proportion  to  her  extent,  population, 
and  finances.  The  infantry  of  the  line  is  reckoned  132,013 
men.  The  cavalry  of  the  line  and  of  the  guards,  25,200  men. 
The  artillery  of  the  line  and  of  the  guards,  22,365  men. 
Pioneers,  miners,  and  other  bodies  of  the  engineer  corps,  13,500 
men.  The  infantry  of  the  landwehr,  exercised  yearly,  124,737 
men.  The  cavalry  of  the  landwehr,  exercised  for  four  weeb 
yearly,  19,656  mounted  men.  The  artillery  of  the-  landwehr, 
17,292  men.  The  amount,  including  8,118  officers,  is  362,881 
fighting  men.  .  Two-thirds  of  the  landwehr,  first  for  service,  is 
sufficient  to  complete  the  landwehr  regiments  to  their  war 
establishment,  so  that  one-third  (above  80,000  men)  of  this 
division  of  the  force  remains  disposable,  and  the  whole  of  the 
division  of  the  landwehr  second  for  service,  which  is  as  strong 
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as  tbe  first  division.  The  wbole  available  exercised  force  of 
Prussia  is  reckoned  by  military  writers  at  532,000  men.  The 
artillery  is  said — of  course  no  exact  information  on  such  a  point 
can  be  obtained  or  sought  by  the  traveller — to  consist,  in  pieces 
complete  and  useful,  of  648  six-pounders  and  howitzers,  of  216 
twelve-pounders,  and  of  216  light  field-pieces  for  horse-artillery, 
besides  an  unknown  amount  of  heavy  guns  in  the  fortresses  and 
in  336  garrison  towns.  The  funds  required  in  time  of  profound 
peace  and  non-^movement  of  troops,  to  keep  up  this  enormous 
military  force,  appears  to  be  22,798,000  thalers,  out  of  a  total 
KFenue  of  51,287,000  thalers.  The  revenue  being  pushed  to 
the  utmost  point  beyond  which  the  productiveness  of  additional 
taxation  would  be  null,  being  managed  and  collected  also  with 
great  economy — the  direct  taxes  costing  but  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
indirect  taxes  15  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount,  as  expense  of 
collection — ^it  does  not  appear  how,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  funds 
could  be  found  to  move  this  huge  military  machine.  The  time, 
labour,  industry,  and  money,  which  should  have  been  accumu- 
taing  during  peace  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  forming  a 
ttpital  diffused  over  the  country  capable  of  bearing  the  expenses 
of  a  war,  are  expended  every  year  in  military  shows,  drills, 
8iid  manoeuvres,  which,  even  admitting  that  they  make  perfect 
wldiers  of  the  whole  popidation,  leave  nothing  to  move  them 
^ith  in  the  event  of  real  war — nothing  to  raise  taxes  from.  In 
tbe  whole  Pi-ussian  population  the  number  of  males  fit  for 
Productive  labour,  that  is,  between  their  seventeenth  anxl  forty- 
fifth  year,  inclusive,  appears  to  be  about  three  millions.  It  is 
3,042,946,  including  the  infirm,  sick,  blind,  lame,  deformed,  and 
*U  fit.or  unfit  for  imlitary  duty  and  productive  labour.  Above 
^iie-sixth  of  this  gross  number  of  productive  labourers  is  taken 
^y  tlie  state  every  year,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  from 
^foductive  labour,  to  be  employed  in  the  unproductive  labour 
*^  handling  their  firelocks,  marching,  and  manoeuvring.  A 
^ple  whose  time  and  labour  are  thus  taken  away  from  in- 
dustrial occupation,  can  never  become  rich  or  powerful  as  a 
^tion,  nor  well  off  as  individuals.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
^as  right  in  an  obseivation  which  has  often  been  cavilled  at — 
hat  notwithstanding  our  heavy  taxation,  the  English  labouring 
•eople  axe  the  least  heavily  taxed  of  any  labouring  people  in 
^urojpe.  The  time  and  labour  of  the  common  man,  with  us, 
te  not  taken  from  him  by  his  government.  The  unwieldiness 
tid  disproportion  of  the  Prussian  militaiy  force  to  the  industiial 
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force  wliicli  should  raise  the  means  to  move  it  appears  from 
the  following  comparison : — Prussia  *,  with  a  population  of  U 
millions,  has  an  army  of  532,000  men.  Austria,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  32  millions,  has  an  army  of  750,000  men :  but  if  Austria 
adopted  the  Prussian  military  system,  lier  army  would  amoimt 
to  1,216,000  men.  France,  estimated  in  1841  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  35  millions,  has  an  army  of  840,000  men;  butonihe 
Prussian  military  system,  her  army  would  amount  to  1,330,000 
men.  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  26  millions,  would, 
in  proportion  to  Prussia,  have  an  army  of  987,000  men  as  ber 
present  establishment' — a  greater  number  than  in  the  heat  of 
the  last  war,  reckoning  volunteers,  yeomanry,  and  all,  were 
ever  withdrawn  from  preparing  the  sinews  of  war  by  the  exercise 
of  private  industry,  to  naake  shows  and  sham-fights,  or  even  to 
repel  a  threatened  invasion. 

It  is  a  defect  in  the  present  construction  of  the  Continental 
armies — of  that  of  France  as  much  as  any — that  the  priTate 
soldier  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  station  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  has  no  prospect  whatever  of  attaining  the 
rank  of  an  officer.  The  class  of  non-commissioned  officers  ifl* 
in  fact,  expressly  excluded  from  any  higher  military  pro- 
motion by  the  distinction  kept  up,  in  most  services,  be- 
tween nobility,  from  whom  alone  officers  can  be  appointed, 
and  the  non-noble  citizen,  or  burgerliche  class.  In  France  and 
Prussia  this  distinction  is  kept  up  by  appointing  officers  only 
from  the  cadets,  or  military  schools,  and  requiring  scientific 
examination  for  a  commission.  The  sons  of  functionaries,  civil 
or  military,  who  are  educated  carefully,  and  at  some  expense  to 
the  state  as  well  as  to  their  parents,  are  thus  exclusively  entitled 
to  become  officers ;  and  as  functionarism  breeds  up  to  its  own 
supply,  there  is,  especially  in  the  healthy  services  of  those  powei* 
who  have  no  colonies  or  unwholesome  climes  to  wear  out  human 
life  in,  always  a  surplus  of  those  who  have  a  right  by  educatioBi 
promise,  and  long  expectation,  to  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  thfi 
regiments  in  which  they  are  doing  duty  as  expectants  or  cadeta 
The  meritorious  private  soldier  or  non-commissioned  officer  tf 
thus  entirely  excluded  from  any  chance  of  promotion.  Nof 
this  is  a  defect  upon  which  a  civilian  is  entitled  to  form  an  opi- 
nion as  well  as  a  military  man,  because  it  is  a  defect  in  ^ 

*  JBetrachtungen  eines  MiWtaeta  las^t  €\£^'Q^.  \»^-^<»Ri<ehenden  Kn'J 
zwischen  Deutschland  und'Eioakxcisi^i.  "LKvy^vR.*  \^A^. 
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application  of  principles  of  social  economy  common  to  all  insti- 
tationa  in  Bocioty  as  well  as  to  an  array.  To  exclude  meiit  or 
capability  from  tlie  bigbeat  point  to  be  attaineJ,  can  never  lie  a 
good  arrangement  in  any  social  institutiim.  Education  ia  tbe 
plea  upon  wbich.  this  exclusion  of  tbe  wbole  class  of  non-com- 
QiiBuoned  ofGcera  from  promotion  in  tlie  PrusMiao  sercico  is  justi- 
fied. Education  is  certainly  not  to  be  undervalued,  especially 
Idt  the  officer ;  but  if  we  consider  wbat  tbe  duties  of  a  commis- 
soned  officer  are,  as  ensign,  lieutenant,  or  captain,  and  that  in  an 
army  of  a  himdred  tbousaud  men,  not  two  bundred  are  required 
to  apply  science  or  bigb  education  to  their  milltaty  duties,  it 
ippears  obviously  to  be  only  a  cover  for  tbe  monopoly  of  tbe 
nnk  of  commissioned  officers  by  a  particular  ciasa,  to  i-equire 
thatevecy  subaltern  abouJd  be  educated  to  take  tbe  command 
of  tbe  movement  of  armies,  and  should  pass  through,  soientific 
oxaininationa  which  would  probably  puzzle  a  Wellington.  A 
>fflge»nt-niajor  with  bin  sergeants,  maiiteuvrea  bis  company, 
troop,  or  r^ment,  without  the  aid  of  the  otEcer^.  He  does 
toJy  tlie  dutiea  which  they  Superintend,  and  in  reality  Icaru 
practically  to  do  from  )iim.  To  shut  the  door  totally  upon  this 
eW  is  evidently  a  inulty  arrangement  of  tbe  military  system  of 
>  country.  Tbe  efficiency  of  the  French  armies,  bo  long  as  tliw 
floor  was  thrown  wide  open — ^that  is,  during  the  wbole  of  the 
Kpnbhcan  period,  and  until  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  shut  it  upon 
them,  and  upon  his  own  success^ — proves  that  no  military  force 
M  well  constituted  under  tlie  exclusion  of  the  common  soldier 
fnan  the  hope  of  attaining  the  higher  militaiy  situationa.  The 
HlDra!  principle  is  too  powerful  for  the  aristocratic,  in  modem 
tioeB  even  in  military  airangement.  The  French  and  Prussian 
gOTBrmnents,  without  acknowledging  the  exclusion  in  favour  of  a 
~  "ssae,  introduce  it  practically,  by  requiring  the  education 
h  their  noblesse  or  functionary  class  can  alone  afford  to  give. 
Icuuld  not  bear  of  a  single  instance  in  Prussia  of  a  man,  not 
entered  as  a  cadet,  and  entitled  by  his  examination  in  science  to 
seonunission,  wlio  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  since  the  peace,  to 
'lie  station  of  «n  officer.  The  .government  indeed  has  expressly 
oedared,  that  the  ultimate  reward  of  long  service  and  merit  in 
"is  class  ia  to  be  the  appointment  to  such  civil  offices  in  tha 
"Apartments  under  government,  aa  tbe  non-commissioned  officer 
W  private  soldier  may  be  quaHBed  to  fill.  In  France,  it  is  this 
•"feet  in  her  military  system  which,  in  time  of  x>eace,  seems  in- 
"pMible  from  her  civil  arrnngementa  from  her  functionary 
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system,  that  keeps  alive  the  discontented  republican  spirit  m  tlie 
great  body  of  the  youth  who  supply  the  ranks,  yet  ateiexcluded 
from  promotion  in  the  army.     The  Bourbon  family  never  can 
obtain  military  popularity,  as  this  exclusion  is  naturally  ascribed 
to  their  system  of  government.     The  "  petit  caporal,^*  applied  to 
Napoleon,  is  not  merely  a  term  of  endearment  in  the  recollections 
of  the  French  soldiery — it  has  a  political  meaning.  In  England, 
this  defect  in  the  old  military  arrangements  has  been  perceived 
by  the  liberal  ministry ;  and  the  non-commissioned  class  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  respectability  than  in  any  service  in 
Europe.     The  chances  are  small,  no  doubt,  in  the  British  army, 
of  the  private  soldier  or  non-commissioned  officer  attaining 
the  rank  of  officer ;  yet  more  such  promotions  of  men,  6riginally 
from  the  ranks,  take  place  in  one  year  in  the  British  service, 
than  have  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  all  the  Continental  8e^ 
vices  put  together.      The  non-commissioned  class  in  an  army 
are  the  equivalent  to  the  middle  classes  in  civil  society.    When 
the  Want  of  education,  the  vice,  the  brutality  of  our  lower  orders, 
are  so  much  talked  of  by  our  higher  orders,  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular to  find  in  the  lowest  order  of  all  among  us — that  of  the 
enlisted  soldiery — no  want  of  men  of  education  and  conduct  to 
form  a  class  which,  in  moral  and  intellectual  condition,  stands 
above -the  middle  clas»  of  civil  society,  and  not  atall  bale  <v  the 
higher  orders  who  vilified  that  from  which  it  is  formed.    Is  it 
not  in  a  great  degree  a  mevefagon  deparler  among  our  gentry, 
when  they  speak  of  an  ignorance,  and  moral,  and  intellectoal 
degradation,  of  our  working  classes,  with  whom  they  in  reahty 
never  mix  or  convei*se  on  such  a  footing  as  to  know  what  they 
are  1     The  superior  status,  as  men  of  conduct  and  intelligence 
of  this  middle  class  in  military  life,  its  higher  respectability,  an^ 
greater  efficiency  in  the  British  service,  strikes  the  traveller 
abroad,  who  happens  to  observe  the  different  style  of  doing  thoee 
ordinary  duties  in  which  the  men  are  left  entirely  with  a  corpo- 
ral or  sergeant — as  in  relieving  sentries — in  the  British  and  in 
foreign  regiments.     In  the  latter,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  the 
eye  of  the  officer  is  off*,  the  restraint  of  discipline  is  not  upon 
the  men.     The  un  military  observer  abroad  can  apply  no  other 
test  of  the  state  of  discipline  to  what  he  sees  of  soldiery,  than  the 
precise  or  lax  style  of  the  men  when  in  charge  of  non-comnuS' 
sioned  officers  only.     If  this  be  an  admissible  test,  the  discipliDj 
of  the  British  service  ia  mote  ^«&\i\mv<a.  ?^\^^\i<i^^c  than  that  of 
the  Prussian. 
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Two  distinct  elements  may  enter  into  the  construction  of  a 
liUtary  force  in  modem  times.  The  rough  peasant,  or  working- 
ian-«lement,*  may  compose  not  only  the  main  body  of  the 
>idiery  and  non-commissioned  officers,  but  may  be  mixed  pretty 
igh  up  eTen  in  the  class  of  commissioned  officers ;  or  the 
sntleman-element,  that  of  the  educated,  refined,  delicately  bred 
id  brought  up  classes,  may,  by  the  formation  of  the  military 
»rce  out  of  the  social  body,  be  found  preponderating,  if  not  in 
ambers,  at  least  in  example  and  influence,  in  the  ranks  of  an 
rmy.  Which  of  the  two,  as  military  machines,  would  a  Wel- 
ngton  prefer  to  work  with  in  a  campaign  ?     It  is  possible  that 

certain  delicacy  of  mind  and  body,  a  certain  impatience  of 
itigue  and  discomfort,  a  certain  over  refinement  for  the  work  of 
le  common  soldier,  may  creep  in  and  pervade  too  generally  the 
lass  of  an  army,  assimilating  the  rougher  material,  of  which 
)ldiery,  to  be  effective,  must  be  composed,  too  much  to  itsel£ 
Ihe  soldier,  like  the  horse,  may  be  too  finely  bred,  too  delicately 
»red  for  his  work,  too  soft,  too  refined,  too  much  used  to  com- 
)rts.  The  composition  of  the  Prussian  army,  drawn  indiscrimi- 
ately  from  all  classes,  from  the  middle  and  comfortable  as  well 
8  the  roughly  living  classes,  has  this  defect  evidently  in  it. 
lie  common  labouring  man  himself  on  the  Continent  is,  from 
be  nature  of  the  climate  and  his  indoor  employments  for  half 
be  year,  much  less  exposed  to,  and  less  hardened  against,  wet, 
old,  fatigue,  and  privation,  than  our  common  people.  Those 
bove  the  mere  labouring  class,  the  peasantry,  the  artisans,  the 
liddle  class,  and  higher  classes,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  ranks, 
te  Bo  comfortably  brought  up,  so  wont  to  their  regular  meals, 
heir  cup  of  coffee,  their  pipe,  their  warm  clothing,  warm  rooms, 
nd  are  so  cold- catching  and  sensible  of  weather,  wet,  fatigue, 
nd  discomfort,  that  even  our  highest  classes  of  nobility  and 
entry  are  much  more  hardy,  and,  as  every  traveller  remarks, 
ir  more  robust  in  constitution  and  capability  of  enduring  great 
^tigue  and  privation,  than  the  very  servants  they  hire  on  the 
Joutinent  to  attend  them.  A  military  force  composed  of  such 
•  material  may  be  very  brilliant  for  a  single  field-day,  a  battle, 
T  a  short  campaign  even,  and  very  effective  for  home  defence, 
►ut  is  not  of  the  stuff  for  long  rough  fatigue  and  persevering 
Jidurance  of  all  discomfort  and  privation,  which  in  all  ordinaiy 
military  conjunctures  are  the  military  qualities  that  ensure  suc- 
cess. Something  of  this  want  of  the  rougher  rcia.\)ens\,  ^tA  oI 
hh  excess  of  the  £ner  material,  appears,  eveu  to  t\ia  \raxxx!X\\»x^ 
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eye,  about  the  Pnissian  soldiery.  They  are  light,  well  mai 
even  elegant  figures — youths  evidently  formed  upon  the  standard 
of  a  higher  class  of  society  than  the  common  men  in  other  8e^ 
vices.  They  have  not  only  the  use  of  their  limbs,  but  the  kind 
of  grace  of  movement  which  such  exercises  as  dancing,  fencinj^ 
and  gymnastics  give.  They  attitudinise  well  on  sentry,  dress  indi- 
vidually well,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  dandyism,  pantalooned, 
padded,  and  laced  in,  aud  which  beseems  the  soldier.  But  still 
the  unmilitary  English  eye  of  the  common  traveller  misses  the 
giant  frame,  strength,  and  vigour,  of  the  front  rank  men  of  onr 
good  regiments  of  the  line.  The  guards  even,  and  cuirassiOT^ 
compared  to  the  British,  appear — can  it  be  prejudice,  or  is  it 
reality  1 — of  ordinary  infantry  and  ordinary  dragoon  make  and 
size.  Put  them  in  the  uniforms  of  riflemen,  or  of  hussars,  and 
they  would  pass  for  such  on  ordinary  unmilitary  people ;  bot 
put  one  of  our  hoi-seguards,  or  cuirassiers,  on  the  horse,  and  in 
the  accoutrements  of  a  light  cavalry  man,  or  one  of  our  grena- 
diers, not  of  the  guards  alone  but  of  any  of  our  good  regiments^ 
into  a  light  infantry  company,  and  there  is  not  a  grocer  in 
Marylebone  parish  who  would  not  find  out  at  once  that  thiiJ 
kind  of  man  was  misplaced.  Now  this  kind  of  man — the  strong, 
sinewy,  bony,  muscular,  grenadier  frame  of  man,  such  as  com- 
poses the  front  ranks  at  least  of  all  our  good  regiments  of  the 
line — is  a  very  scarce  kind  of  man  in  Grermany,  probably  from 
the  natural  growth  and  make  of  the  people,  and  also  from  their 
-softer  and  more  delicate,  more  sedentary,  more  indoor  life  ^ 
boyhood  when  the  frame  is  forming.  If  you  see  a  stout  man 
he  is  generally  fleshy,  with  more  weight  than  strength.  A  ten- 
dency to  grow  corpulent,  and  with  what  generally  accompanirt 
that  tendency  of  the  frame,  a  shortness  of  the  arm  bones  as  com- 
pared to  men  of  the  same  size  of  lean,  spare  constitutions,  is  very 
common  in  Germany.  This  tendency  to  a  lusty  roundabout 
rather  than  a  muscular  growth,  strikes  the  eye  in  the  Pmssiim 
soldiery,  and  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  easy,  regular,  good 
living,  to  which  the  classes  from  whom  the  ranks  are  filled  have 
been  accustomed  from  infancy.  If  a  doubt  may  be  permitted  to 
a  traveller,  not  certainly  qualified  to  judge  of  such  military 
matters,  it  would  be — Is  this  so  good  a  material  to  form  an  army 
of,  this  admixture  of  a  class  more  delicately  bred  than  the  com- 
mon Jabouring  man,  and  giving  its  own  habits,  wants,  and  tastes, 
to  the  whole  mass  1  Is  tViis  ge\l^i\e)ma.\i-^«al^\v\»  ^c^-^qU  adapted  to 
stuud  privation,  fatigue,  diacoToiox^.,  ^xi^  ^ 'Oc^'^'v.  %sa«Ss&  *^^ 
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mon  soldier,  as  the  rougher  material,  tlie  common  workiug-man- 
3lement,  out  of  which  our  army  is  composed  ? 

Another  obvious  defect  in  the  military  establishment  of 
Prussia  is  the  want  of  any  cure  for  longevity.  The  common  men 
live  indeed  too  short  a  time  in  the  service — only  for  three  years  ; 
bat  the  officers  live  by  far  too  long.  Captains  of  companies  of 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  lieutenants  advancing  to  that  time  of 
life,  are  too  common.  Africa  in  the  French  service,  the  East 
aad  West  Indies,  the  expense  of  home  quarters,  and  the  good 
half-pay  in  our  service,  are  remedies  counteracting  in  some  de- 
gree this  malady,  the  most  pernicious  to  the  efficiency  and  vigoui 
of  a  military  force  that  can  get  the  ascendancy  in  it.  It  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  first 
campaigns  of  the  x'evolutionary  war  against  the  French ;  and  our 
own  army  never  did  any  good  in  the  last  war  until  the  elderly 
gentlemen  were  got  rid  o^  and  captains  of  companies  were 
generally  under  five-and-twenty,  and  field  officers  under  five-and- 
thirty.  With  officers  of  the  age  when,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
activity,  endurance  of  fatigue,  elasticity  of  body  and  mind,  are 
failing,  order,  discipline,  and  appearance  may  be  kept  up  admir- 
ably in  a  body  of  men,  but  the  spirit  and  dash  is  wanting.  Prussia 
lias  no  unwholesome  districts,  or  severe  military  duties  wearing 
out  human  life,  or  disgusting  the  officer  with  the  service,  and  but 
few  advantages  for  the  military  man  to  retire  upon  when  getting 
too  old  for  the  duties  of  the  inferior  officer.  The  promotion  is 
consequently  slow,  and  men  grow  old  in  situations  which  require 
the  spirit  and  activity  of  youth.  It  is  not  in  the  habits,  also,  of 
the  upper  class  to  keep  themselves  young  by  hard  exercise  or 
fiitigue.  The  French  officer  is  perpetually  in  movement,  like  a 
tyena  in  his  den.  It  may  be  only  a  den  of  a  coffee-room,  or 
billiard-room  ;  but  there  he  is  all  day,  in  perpetual  activity  of 
Hiind  and  body.  The  English  officer  has  his  daily  feat  of  pedes- 
trianism,  harder  than  any  forced  march ;  his  hunting,  his  shooting, 
ind  is  always  in  wind  and  working  condition  for  any  exertion. 
the  German  officers  seem  naturally  of  more  sedentary  habits. 
STou  seldom  see  them  taking  heavy  downright  fatigue  for  mere 
pleasure  or  emulation,  as  our  young  officers  do.  The  very  school- 
boys walk,  and  don't  run  in  Germany. 

In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  France  upon  the  French  claim 
>f  having  the  Rhine  for  their  boundary,  the  chances  would  run 
^ery  much  against  Prussia,  notwithstanding  tlae  exc^evic^  cii\i&^ 
'lulitary  arrangementfi  for  defence  ;  it  is  a  natianaX  ci^'ea^KaxL  *\5i. 
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France,  one  wiieh  has  become  almost  personal  in  the  Bpiritrf 
every  Frenchman  :  it  is  a  mere  political  distant  object  to  (!*■ 
great  mnjority  of  the  Prussian  population.  They  have  sbowii 
themnelveB  capable  of  great  exertion  on  great  occasions  ;  hot  tlnl 
vould  not  be  one  of  those  great  occasioiu  which  call  fbrllL 
national  spirit  for  the  defence  of  national  exbtencc,  or  mBterial 
iatereata.  Gerraansleam  is  not  easily  got  up.  Theje:iloTi^ottlii 
governments  extinguish^  every  where  in  Germany  the  exprssKn 
of  public  opinion,  and  consequently  the  diffanion  of  national  apint 
on  Hubjects  not  immediately  pressing  upon  the  people.  Ko 
political  discussions  in  newspapers  or  in  eoaveraation,  no  agitatioi 
or  party  feelinga  upon  their  owa  afiairs  keep  alive  the  flame.  & 
public  places  where  people  meet  and  talk,  the  literatim  » 
science  of  the  day.  the  theatre,  opera,  or  ballet,  and  perhaps  oil: 
reviews  of  the  military,  and  the  jnumejs  of  their  princes  {aa| 
from  their  residences,  are  discussed,  but  never  the  national  objetl 
interests,  or  politics.  You  never  hear  among  the  lowest  dw* 
Qermans  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  Englishman,  Frswp* 
man,  or  American,  about  the  superiority  of  his  country,  *luif" 
make  him  insufferable  aa  an  individual,  but  respectable  u  ■ 
atom  of  a  nation  inspired  with  the  same  intense  public  i^™. 
The  Prussians  are  educated,  trained,  and  governed  out  of  Wl 
spirit.  The  German  newspaper  writers,  since  the  agitation  P 
France  under  the  adminiatracion  of  Thiers  about  the  Bhi**^ 
boundary,  begin  to  talk  of  a  German  national  spirit  to  he  kinJI 
in  every  breast  by  the  German  commercial  league,  but  hava  « 
got  so  far,  as  yet,  as  to  be  quarrelling  about  whether  this  ffiii' 
sal  Teutonic  3ame  is  to  bo  lighted  upon  a  Prussian  hert 
stone,  or  ia  to  have  a  fire-place  for  itself;  whether  all  Genu 
ia  to  be  Prassia,  or  Prussia  a  part  of  all  Germany  united  B 
one  bundle,  and  set  fire  to  as  soon  as  the  French  march  to'l 
Hhine.  The  partition  of  Poland  ia  bnt  beginning  now  to  ; 
Prussia  with  the  fruits  of  iniquity.  The  two  or  three  I 
of  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia,  so  far  from  being  amalgamated  4 
the  Prussian  subjects,  Kve  in  a  state  of  passive  resistance  t^ 
Prussian  government.  They  cultivate  their  own  natioualitffl 
not  mix  with  the  Prussians,  and  will  not  even  accept  oi  iT 
office,  or  educate  their  children  in  the  German  language,  w 
and  laws,  so  as  to  fill  the  civil  functions  in  their  own  o 
They  hold  themselves  as  subjugated  provinces,  and  are  ti 
in  a  state  which  will  paralyse  the  Pnissian  military  f 
mojnent  the  French  throw  up  a  signal  rocket  fron 
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16  Khine.  All  tliat  time  Lad  done  since  the  paHition  of 'Poland 
wards  amalgamating  the  people  with  Prussia,  has  been  lost  by 
e  Prussian  government  delivering  up  to  Russia  the  Poles  who 
kd  sought  refuge,  during  the  last  commotions  in  Poland,  among 
eir  relations  and  friends  on  what  they  considered  Prussian 
critory.  At  present  the  Polish  peasants  who  desert  their  homes 
Russian  Poland  to  escape  the  military  conscription,  are  seized 
the  villages  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  sent  back.  This,  say  the 
nssian  Poles,  justly  enough,  is  not  the  state  of  a  country 
lalgamated  and  incorporated  with  another  independent  country 
d  protecting  government,  but  the  state  of  a  subjugated  country 
Id  only  by  conquest,  and  entitled  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  So 
neral  has  this  spirit  of  passive  resistance  to  Prussian  rule 
oome  in  this  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  that  his  present 
ajesty  has  been  obliged,  since  his  accession,  to  remind  his  Polish 
bjects  by  a  proclamation,  that  they  have  been  incorporated 
th  his  kingdom  in  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815,  by  the 
e  great  European  powers.  The  Poles  quietly  reply,  that  three 
the  £Ye  are  themselves  the  robbers,  partaking  in  the  spoil  to 
lich  they  gave  themselves  these  legitimate  rights  j  and  refer  to 
e  undeniable  non-protection  of  their  provinces  as  Prussian 
rritory,  for  the  proof  that  they  are  not  Prussian. 
It  is  here,  and  on  the  Rhine,  that  the  flame  of  war  will  first 
eak  out  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  What  will  be  the  policy 
England  ?  The  day  is  past  when  an  English  ministry,  however 
aservative,  could  venture  to  propose  to  the  country  to  join  a 
spotic  state  in  subjugating  Poland,  or  in  repressing  the  extension 
constitutional  representative  government  over  an  enlightened, 
inufacturing,  and  commercial  population  on  the  Rhine.  The 
grandisement  of  France  by  such  an  accession  of  territory  and 
ople  is  a  bugbear  which,  in  the  present  age,  would  not  mislead 
e  common  sense  of  England,  because  it  would  be  an  accession 
the  elements  of  peace,  industry,  manufactures,  and  power  in 
e  public  affairs  of  France,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened, 
dustrious,  peaceful  population — not  an  accession  of  warlike  spirit 
id  means  ;  and  is  at  any  rate  an  aggrandisement  in  no  way  af- 
cting  English  interests  or  honour.  England  can  only  be  a 
liner,  if  every  population  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
ibraltar  were  to  give  themselves  free  institutions,  civil  and 
>litical  liberty,  influence  of  the  public  over  public  affa.vc'a,  ^\i^ 
le  power  of  restraining  their  rulers  from  waara  or  OY^xessiio^* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VOTES  ON  THE  PRUSSIAN   EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. ^ITS   EFFECTS  ON  THE  KOBlS 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  educational  system  of  Prussia  is  admirable — admirable  u 
a  machinery  by  which  schools,  schoolmasters,  superintendenot 
of  them,  checks,  rewards  both  for  the  taught  and  the  teachen^ 
and  in  a  word  education — that  word  being  taken  in  the  meaft* 
ing  of  the  means  of  conveying  certain  veiy  useful  acquirementi 
to  every  class  of  society,  and  to  every  capacity  of  individual*-* 
are  diffused  over  the  country,  and  by  law  brought  into  operatwi 
upon  every  human  being  in  it.  The  machinery  for  natioDil 
education  is  undoubtedly  very  perfect.  The  military  oiganiar 
tion  of  the  whole  population,  and  tlie  habitual  interference  rf 
government  in  all  the  doings  and  concerns  of  eveiy  individuil 
— his  very  outgoing  and  incoming  being,  from  the  nature  of'] 
his  military  service,  matter  of  leave,  licence,  superintendenoci 
and  passport — make  it  as  easy  to  establish  an  admirable  system 
and  regulation  in  every  object  government  undertakes  throughr 
out  the  kingdom  as  in  a  barrack-yard.  But  great  statesmen 
and  politicians,  especially  of  the  military  and  nobility  who  stf 
only  one  class  or  one  side  of  society,  are  very  apt  to  mistake  tb 
perfection  of  the  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  end  The 
mistake  is  common  with  our  own  parliamentary  philosoph«i 
An  admirable  machinery  is  constructed,  which  with  its  variott 
and  well-considered  regulations  and  checks,  improved  on  perhap* 
by  the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  successive  generations,  is  ii 
reality  a  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom  and  contrivance — suck 
for  example  was  our  own  excise  system  with  its  salt  laws,  and 
Buch  is  the  same  excise  system  now,  in  all  that  comes  under  i* 
superintendence :  and  in  the  regular  working  and  wise  adapt** 
tion  of  all  the  parts  of  this  beautiful  and  perfect  machinery,  ^ 
foi^t  that  the  object  itself  may  not  be  worth  all  this  wisdoBj 
may  be  attained  in  a  more  easy,  natural,  and  effective  way,  of 
may  he  even  not  wortla.  attsiVsmi^,  ^\v^  ^SsAaxsi  «aid  perfectioft'l 
of  tie,  machinery  of  tlae  \awa,  «^^  «c\»si^^\aeviX&  l^x  ^Nasasv 
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le  end,  are  confonnded  with  the  value  and  wisdom  of  the  end 
self  The  educational  system  of  Prussia  is  no  doubt  admirable 
( a  machinery ;  but  the  same  end  is  to  be  attained  in  a  more 
itural  and  effective  way — by  raising  the  moral  condition  of 
le  parents  to  free  agency  in  their  duties ;  or  if  not — ^if  education, 
lat  is,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  cannot  be  brought 
ithin  the  acquirements  of  the  common  man's  children,  but 
3on  the  Prussian  semi-coercive  principle  of  the  state,  through 
3  functionaries,  intruding  upon  the  parental  duties  of  each 
dividual,  stepping  in  between  the  father  and  his  family,  and 
iforcing  by  state  regulations,  fines  and  even  imprisonment,* 
hat  should  be  left  to  the  moral  sense  of  duty  and  natural 
Tection  of  every  parent  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  pupillage  from 
BDtal  imbecility — then  is  such  education  not  worth  the  demora- 
dng  price  paid  for  it — ^the  interference  with  men  as  free  moral 
;ents,  the  substitution  of  government  enactments  and  superin- 
ndence  in  the  most  sacred  domestic  affairs  for  self-guidance  by 
nscience,  good  principle,  and  common  sense — the  reduction,  in 
ort  of  the  popiilation  of  a  country  to  the  social  condition  of  a 
Idiery  off  duty  roaming  about  their  parade  ground,  under  the 
e  and  at  the  call  of  their  superiors,  without  free  agency  or  a 
Dse  of  moral  responsibility.  Moral  effects  in  society  can  only 
J  produced  by  moral  influences.  We  may  drill  boys  into 
a^ng  and  writing  machines ;  but  this  is  not  education.  The 
most  mechanical  operations  of  reading,  writing,  and  reckoning, 
e  unquestionably  most  valuable  acquirements — who  can  deny 
doubt  it? — but  they  are  not  education;  they  are  the  means 
ily,  not  the  end — the  tools,  not  the  work,  in  the  education  of 

*  I  asked  an  intelligent  Prussian  what  could  be  done  if  a  parent  refused 
send  hi"*  child  to  school?  He  told  me  he  had  lately  been  at  the  police- 
Bee  when  a  man  was  brought  in  for  not  sending  his  girl  to  school.  She 
ttid  not  read,  although  advancing  to  the  age  to  be  confirmed.  The  man 
id  his  girl  was  earning  her  bread  at  a  manufactory  which  he  named, 
id  he  could  not  maintain  her  at  school.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  send 
JT  to  the  evening  schools  established  for  such  cases,  and  held  after  work- 
g  hours,  or  to  the  Sunday  schools.  He  said  his  wife  had  a  large  family 
'young  infants,  and  his  girl  had  to  keep  them  when  she  came  from  her 
ork,  while  her  mother  was  washing  for  them,  and  doing  other  needtiil 
mily  work,  which  she  could  not  do  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  man 
as  told  that  he  would  be  committed  to  prison  if  he  and  his  wife  did  not 
ad  their  girl  to  school.  «i 

In  such  a  case  would  the  school-learning  be  worth  that  leanivcvw  "^\iSs?5v 
le  girl  was  receiving  at  home  in  household  work,  or  m  taV\\i^  ^«txfe  Oit 
vHdrenP 
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■ufiD.  We  are  too  reaJy  in  Britain  to  consider  them  a 
Tvliich  will  work  of  themadres — that  if  tlie  labouring  mu^ 
taught  to  read  his  Bible,  he  becomes  necessai-ily  a  moral,  rt"_' 
man — that  to  read  is  to  think.  This  confounding  of  the  mi 
■with  the  end  is  practically  a  great  error, 
effects  from  the  flcijuisition  of  much  higher  hrancbes  of  HI 
education,  and  by  those  far  above  the  social  position  offl 
lahouiTiif;  wan.  Reading  and  writing  sre  acquirements  Ir 
widely  difRised  in  Paiia,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  T 
fciMeden;  but  the  people  are  not  moral,  nor  religions,  no: 
ened,  nor  fi'ee,  because  they  possess  the  means:  they  a 
educated  mind  in  any  true  sense.  If  the  ultimate  object « 
education  and  knowledge  be  toraixe  man  to  the  feeling  i^il 
own  moral  worth,  to  a  sense  of  hia  responsibility  to  his  C 
aud  to  his  oonacience  for  every  act,  to  the  dignity  of  a  reflael 
aelf-guiding,  virtuous,  religious  member  of  society,  then  tlw  '' 
Prussian  educational  system  ia  a  failure.  It  is  only  a  traimig 
fi'om  childhood  in  the  conventiooal  discipline  and  aubmisMon  of 
mind,  which  the  state  exacts  from  its  subjects.  It  ianot* 
training  or  education  which  has  raised,  but  which  has  loweM 
the  human  chai'acter.  This  system  of  interference  and  intraaiw 
into  the  inmost  domestic  relations  of  the  people,  this  edncationll 
drill  of  every  family  by  state  means  and  machinery,  superse™ 
parental  tuition.  It  is  a  feet  not  to  be  denied  that  the  PmssU 
population  is  at  this  day,  when  the  fi-nits  of  this  eduoationli 
Bystem  may  be  appreciated  in  the  genei'atioa  of  the  adiilti,  in' 
remarkably  demoralised  condition  in  those  branches  of  mOBl 
conductwhich  cannot  be  taught  in  schools,  and  are  not  taught  tf 
the  parents,  because  parental  tuition  is  broken  in  upon  by  goror* 
mental  interference  in  Prussia,  its  efficacy  and  weight  annulled,!™ 
the  natural  dependence  of  the  child  upon  the  words  and  wiadoB 
of  its  parent— the  delicate  threads  by  which  the  infant'smind,* 
its  body,  draws  nutriment  from  its  parent — is  ruptui-ed.  TW 
know  little  of  human  nature  who  know  not  that  more  of  bu™ 
education  may  be  couveyed  in  a.  glance  of  a  mother's  eye  tb* 
in  a  whole  coturse  of  itading  and  writing,  under  eduailioi* 
sergeants  or  clergymen  in  primary  schools  and  gymnasia.  0* 
all  the  virtues,  that  which  the  domestic  family  educatioiHi 
both  the  sexes  most  obviously  influences — that  which  mi^ 
more  clearly  than  any  other  the  moi'al  condition  of  a  gorfftji 
the  home  stato  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  the  eflloieniiT 
tliffise  principles  iu  it,  and  the  amount  of  that  mond  n 
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ion  passions  and  impulses,  which  it  is  the  object  of  education 
d  knowledge  to  attain — is  undoubtedly  female  chastity.  Will 
y  traveller,  will  any  Prussian  say,  that  this  index-virtue  of 
9  moral  condition  of  a  people  is  not  lower  in  Prussia  than 
almost  any  part  of  Europe  ?  *  It  is  no  uncommon  event  in 
3  family  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  Berlin  to  find  upon  his 
jakfast  table  a  little  baby,  of  which,  whoever  may  be  the 
her,  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  maternal  grandfather. 
zh  accidents  are  so  common  in  the  class  in  which  they  are 
5t  common  with  us — the  middle  class,  removed  from  ignorance 
indigence — ^that  thejr  are  regarded  but  as  accidents,  as  youth- 
indiscretions,  not  as  disgraces  affecting,  as  with  us,  the  respect- 
lity  and  happiness  of  all  the  kith  and  kin  for  a  generation. 
IS  educational  drill  of  all  the  children  of  the  community  to 
>  system,  in  schools  in  which  the  parent  has  no  control  or 
5tion  of  what  is  taught,  or  by  whom  or  how,  is  a  very  suitable 
lude  to  the  education  that  follows  it — the  barrack  life  of  all 

Prussian  youth,  during  three  years  of  the  most  precious 
iod  of  human  life  for  forming  the  moral  habits  and  character 
the  man  as  a  future  member  of  society.  The  unsettled 
itaiy  life  for  three  years  of  every  Prussian  on  his  entrance 
3  the  world  as  a  man,  the  idleness,  want  of  forethought,  and 
'olity, inseparable  from  his  condition  during  this  period,  his 
f  military,  half  civilian  state,  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
ing  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  his  condition  of  pupillage  under 

military  or  civil  functionaries,  in  every  act  or  movement 
•ing  his  existence,  from  his  primary  school  service  (schulpflich- 
teit)  to  his  being  enrolled  in  old  age  as  a  landsturm  man, 
in  reality  the  steps  of  his  education.  Are  these  the  steps  to 
r  of  the  true  objects  of  education?  to  the  attainment  of  any 
;h  feeling  of  individual  moral  worth  and  dignity?     This  edu- 

^  In  1837  the  number  of  females  in  the  Prussian  population  between 
beginning  of  their  16th  year  and  the  end  of  their  45th  year — that  is, 
Ian  child-bearing  age — was  2,983,146;  the  number  of  illegitimate 
Idren  bom  in  the  same  year  was  39,501,  so  that  1  in  every  75  of  the 
ole  of  the  females  of  an  age  to  bear  children,?  had  been  the- mother  of  an 
gitimate  child. 

nince  Pukler  Muskau  states  in  one  of  his  late  publications  (Siidostlicher 
jdOTsaal,  3  Theil.  1841),  that  the  character  of  the  Prussians  for  honesty 
ads  far  lower  than  that  of  any  other  X)f  the  German  populations ;  but 
adduces  no  statistical  data  for  this  opinion.  As  a  Prussian,  he  \vould 
ircely  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  if  it  were  not  geneiaWy  \i^<e\^^  \xk 
imiaDy. 
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cational  system  is  in  reality,  from  the  cradle  to  the  gntTe^ 
nothing  but  a  deception,  a  delusion  put  upon  the  noblest  prinr 
ciple  of  human  nature — the  desire  for  intellectual  development 
— a  deception  practised  for  the  paltrj-  political  end  of  rearing 
the  individual  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  artificial  and  deapotio 
system  of  government,  of  training  him  to  be  either  its  instni' 
ment  or  its  slave,  according  to  his  social  station. 

The  British  government  has  accomplished  a  much  wiser  and 
more  effective  educational  measure — the  only  measure,  perhaps 
which,  without  giving  umbrage  to  some  political  or  clerical  body 
or  other,  could  have  been  adopted  for  the  general  education  rf 
the  people — by  the  reduction  of  the  postage  on  letters.  It  bas 
brought  the  use  and  advantage  of  education  home  to  the  com- 
mon man,  for  it  no  longer  costs  him  a  day's  wages  to  communi- 
cate with  his  family.  This  great  moral  improvement  in  ihff 
condition  of  the  lower  class  extends  the  influences  of  advioe^ 
admonition,  and  family  affection  among  them.  The  postage  wu, 
in  reality,  a  tax  upon  these  moral  influences.  The  people  infl' 
educate  themselves  in  a  single  generation,  for  the  sake  of  the 
advantages  this  great  measure  has  bestowed  on  education.  A' 
state-machinery  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  spread  over  tl» 
country  on  the  Prussian  system,  would  probably  have  cost  more 
than  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  postage,  an^ 
owing  to  the  clashing  of  religious  parties,  would  never  have  bert 
so  effective  in  extending  education.  The  means  in  fact  of  edti- 
cation — a  neighbour  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  were  not 
wanting — were  to  be  found  in  every  parish,  and  the  want  d 
schools  was  a  far  smaller  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  education 
than  the  want  of  any  desire  of  the  people  themselves  for  educa- 
tion. The  labouring  class  saw  no  advantage  or  benefit  from  it 
This  obstacle  is  overcome  without  interference  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  class  or  sect ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  alreadf 
the  business  of  the  schoolmaster  in  society  is  providing  for  itself 
like  that  of  the  miller  or  the  blacksmith,  without  any  aid  froa 
church  or  state.  The  supply  will  follow  the  demand  in  educir 
tion  as  in  every  other  human  want ;  and  the  demand  will  b* 
effective  in  producing  supply,  just  in  proportion  to  the  value  and 
use  of  the  article  in  ordinary  life.  This  measure  will  be  tl» 
great  historical  distinction  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  I.  Evaf. 
ZDother  in  the  kingdom  who  has  children  earning  their  bread  ifc 
■•  distance,  lays  her  Yiead  -ai^on^Yet  y^*^^  ^^  xA^kt  with  a  feeKnJ  ■• 

ijratitude  for  this  \Aemii^.    \\»  '\^  ^^^  ^^^  «Q-^  <bkt^sS^^^  ^ 
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1  passions  and  iinpulaea,  which  it  ia  the  object  of  education 
id  knowledge  to  attain — is  undoubtedly  female  chastity.  Will 
ly  traveller,  will  any  Prussian  say,  that  this  index-virtue  of 
a  moral  condition  of  a  people  is  not  lower  in  Prussia  than 
I  altaost  any  part  of  Europe !  *  It  is  no  uncommon  event  in 
U  femily  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  Berlin  to  find  upon  his 
[ttk&Bt  table  a  little  baby,  of  which,  whoever  may  be  the 
"  er,  he  baa  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  maternal  grandfather. 
— h  accidents  are  so  common  in  the  class  in  which  they  are 
tut  common  with  us — the  middle  class,  removed  from  ignorance 
f  indigence — -that  thfif  are  regarded  but  as  accidents,  as  youtli- 
1  indiscretions,  not  as  disgraces  affecting,  as  witb  us,  the  respect- 
ility  and  happiness  of  all  the  kith  and  kin  for  a  generation. 
Ha  educational  drill  of  ail  the  children  of  the  community  to 

:  system,  in  schools  in  whicb  the   parent  has  no  control  or 

n  of  what  is  taught,  or  by  whom  or  how,  is  a  very  suitable 

e  to  the  education  that  follows  it — the  barrack  life  of  all 

«  Prussian  youth,  during  three  years  of  the  moat   precious 

'  d  of  human  life  for  forming  the  moral  habits  and  character 
la  man  as  a  future  member  of  society.  The  unsettled 
iilitsry  lifu  for  three  years  of  every  Prussian  on  his  entrance 
to  the  world  as  a  man,  the  idleness,  want  of  forethought,  and 
Mity .inseparable  from  his  condition  during  this  period,  his 
]f  military,  half  civUian  state,  neither  one  nor  the   other, 

"  g  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  lib  condition  of  pupillage  under 
i  military  or  civil  functionaries,  in  every  act  or  movement 
mng  his  existence,  irom  his  piimary  scbool  service  (schulpflich- 
^^t)  to  his  being  enrolled  in  old  age  as  a  landsturm  man, 
ein  reality  the  steps  of  his  education.  Are  these  the  steps  to 
yof  the  true  objects  of  education^  to  the  attainment  of  any 
igh  feeling  of  individual  moral  worth  and  dignity?     This  edu- 

'In  1837  the  number  of  females  in  tha  Prassian  population  between 
beginning  of  their  16th  year  anil  the  end  of  their  4.0th  year — that  U, 
Wn  child- Ijdiring  age — was  3,983,146;  tbo  nnmber  of  illegitimatB 
Idira  born  in  the  esme  year  was  30,501,  so  that  1  in  every  75  of  ihe 
''*  of  the  females  of  an  age  to  bear  children,' had  been  the- mother  of  aa 
child. 
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^^1(Ib  far  lower  than  that  of  any  other  t>f  the  Gennan  populations;  but 
ijdnces  no  atatislical  data  for  this  opinion.  As  a  Prussian,  he  ivould 
MeljF  oome  to  such  a  concluEion,  if  it  were  not  geoeially  beltercd  ia 
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fsLYonv*  not  by  moral  wortli,  merit,  and  exertion,  gaining  tiie 
public  estimation.  Morally,  they  are  slaves  of  enslaved  minds. 
Compulsory  education,  compulsory  religion,  compulsory  military 
service,  and  the  finger  of  government  interfering  in  all  action 
and  opinion,  and  leaving  nothing  to  free  will  and  imcontrolled 
individual  judgment,  produce  youths  well  educated,  as  it  is  called, 
because  they  can  read,  write,  and  sing,  well  dressed,  well  drilled, 
and  able-bodied  ;  and  whose  selbstgefuhl,  whose  moral  sense  has 
not  been  educated,  raised,  and  cultivated,  even  to  the  extent  d 
making  them  feel  debased  or  degraded  at  running,  cap  in  hand, 
begging  at  the  side  of  carriages  on  the  highrvay. 

This  want  of  self-respect  in  the  German  character,  produced 
by  the  educational  and  social  system,  and  the  undue  importana 
in  the  German  mind  of  rank,  oflBce,  and  conventional  distinctiofi, 
and  the  undue  weight  of  these  in  the  social  economy  of  Germany, 
are  strongly  marked  by  the  profusiont  of  orders,  stars,  croeae^ 
ribbons,  and  empijy  titles,  with  which  the  people,  both  of  civil 
and  military  station,  adorn  and  gratify  themselves.  Every  third 
man  you  meet  in  the  streets  has  a  label  in  his  button-hok^ 
telling  all  the  world,  "  I  am  a  knight,  look  at  me."  No  Y&f 
young  man  among  the  Continental  military  can  have  ever  heard 
a  bullet  whistle  in  the  field  :  so  that  even  by  this  class  no  y&J 
profound  respect  for  the  ribbon  at  the  button-hole  can  be  claimed, 
and  none  at  all  by  the  ordinary  civil  classes  who  trick  themselwB 
out  with  it  en  militaire.  The  feeling  of  personal  worth— th« 
pride,  it  may  be — seems  unknown  to  them,  which  leads  th« 
British  nobleman,  gentleman  of  high  station,  or  military  officii 
who  may  have  been  honoured  with  a  British  or  foreign  order, to 
wear  it  only  on  particular  parade  occasions.  He  feels  that  ba 
is  something  without  the  external  testimonial  of  it :  the  Germai 
takes  the  emblem  for  the  thing  itself.  The  English  gentlemi* 
would  think  it  quite  as  inconsistent  with  his  personal  dignity  <» 

•  In  1834,  for  every  100  church  or  school  situations  to  be  filled  iipii 
the  Prussian  dominions,  there  were  262  candidates  qualified  by  studi€ii4| 
the  universities  ;  for  every  lOO  juridical  situations,  256  candidates;  te 
every  100  medical  19G  candidates.  i 

f  The  difference  of  national  character  between  the  English  andO*| 
tinental  people  on  this  point  is  illustrated  by  the  circumstance,  that  it] 
1834  the  members  of  a  singleXontinental  order — the  French  order  of  4l 
legion  of  honour — amounted  to  49,620  persons,  and  in  the  same  yeirtfclJ 
five  British  orders  numbered  only  906  members,  and  of  these  the  gw** 
number  were  persons  of  that  social  distinction  from  birth,  rank,  or  office ^ 
that  the  decoration  of  an  order  was  but  an  adjunct  of  little  importanoflb 
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ealk  about  on  ordinary  occasions,  w  the  ordinary  circles  of 
ociety,  with  his  stars,  crosses,  and  ribbons  plastered  on  his 
>reast,  as  with  the  gazette  of  the  actions  in  which  he  had  won 
lis  distinctions,  plastered  on  his  back.  The  German,  again,  ties 
08  bit  of  red  ribbon  even  to  the  button-hole  of  his  dressiug- 
;own ;  the  merchant  goes  to  his  coimting-house,  the  apothecary 
0  the  barber  s  shop  to  be  shaved,  the  professor  to  his  lecture 
oom,  in  crosses  and  ribbons,  as  if  they  were  going  to  the  levee 
f  the  sovereign.  The  upper  classes  of  society  in  all  countries 
re  said  to  be  very  much  alike,  and  to  show  few  of  the  peculiar ; 
[istinctive  differences  which  mark  the  national  character  in  the 
oiddle  and  lower  classes  of  each  country.  This  is  a  mistake. ; 
Ihe  English  gentleman,  from  the  highest  rank  to  the  very  lowest 
hat  assumes  the  appellation,  is  distinguished  from  the  Continen- 
b1  gentleman  by  this  peculiar  trait  of  character — his  dependence 
n  himself  for  his  social  position,  his  self-esteem,  call  it  pride, 
r  call  it  a  high-minded  feeling  of  his  own  worth.  There  he 
tends,  valuing  himself  upon  something  within  himself,  and  not 
ipon  any  outward  testimonials  of  it  conferred  by  others.  This 
aeling  goes  very  deep  into  society  in  England. 

It  is  often  objected  to  us  by  foreigners,  that  we  pay  the  same, 
T  even  greater  respect  and  deference  to  wealth,  than  they  pay 
0  the  external  honours  conferred  on  merit  by  the  sovereign  ; 
hat  wealth  with  us,  as  a  social  distinction,  takes  the  place  even 
f  moral  merits,  and  "  what  is  a  man  worth,"  means  how  many 
tounds  sterling  he  has,  without  any  reference  to  his  merits,  real 
T  conventional,  to  his  birth,  education,  morals,  manners,  or 
•ther  distinctions ;  that  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  nothing  in  our  so- 
iety,  if  rich,  he  is  every  thing.  This  too  is  a  mistake,  a  wrong 
onclusion  from  right  premises.  Wealth  has  all  that  pre-emi- 
Lcnce  in  social  distinction  with  us,  which  the  foreign  traveller 
►baerves ;  and  even  more  than  he  observes,  censures,  and  is 
^tty  over.  But  what  is  wealth  1  It  is  a  proof,  a  token  un- 
leniable^  of  great  industry,  great  energy,  great  talent  in  his 
phere,  great  social  activity  and  utility  in  the  possessor,  or  in  his 
tiedecessor  who  acquired  it.  It  is  the  indubitable  proof,  gene- 
ally  speaking,  of  great  and  successful  exei*tion  of  prudence,  skill, 
cental  power  applied  to  material  interests,  and  of  extensive 
ocial  action;  and  what  ought  to  be  honoured  and  esteemed,  and 
leld  in  the  highest  estimation  in  an  enlightened  society,  if  not 
he  visible  proof  of  these  social  virtues  in  the  owner  or  his  pre- 
ecessors  1     The  deference  paid  to  mere  wealth  honestly  ^tco^Sx^^^ 
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its  pre-eminence  as  a  social  distinction,  stands  upon  fat  mow 
philosopliical  grounds  than  the  social  distinction  of  mere  ancestry, 
or  of  mere  function,  or  of  mere  title,  or  of  the  empty  honoun 
conferred  by  a  sovereign.     Wealth   ia  an  independent  social 
power,  and  is  the  equivalent  in  the  material  world  to  genius 
and  talent  in  the  intellectual.     The  Rothschilds,  the  Barings^  and 
these  great  millionaires,  are  in  theworldof  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  what  the  Shakspeares,  Goethes,  Schillers,  are  in  the  world 
of  ideas ;  and  their  social  action  and  influence,  their  wielding 
of  a  vast  social  power  in  the  working  of  which  the  fortunes,  the 
comfort,  the  bread  of  millions  are  involved,  require  a  grasp  of 
mind,  and  are  entitled  to  a  social  distinction,  beyond  the  com-i 
prehension  of  the  mustachioed  Grerman  baron,  who,  issuing  from 
some  petty   metropolis,  finds  to  his  utter   astonishment  that 
mere  wealth  commands  greater  respect  in  this  working  world  of 
realities  than  his  sixteen  ancestors,  his  lieutenant's  commission, 
his  chamberlain's  key  embroidered  on  his  coat  flap,  and  his  half- 
a-dozen  orders  at  his  button-holes.     The  common  sense  of  all 
countries  gives  this  social  distinction  to  wealth,  above  any  other 
distinction  that  is  not  purely  moral  or  intellectual.     The  princi- 
ple is  as  clearly  felt  in  Russia  as  in  America ;  and  where  public 
opinion  is  in  free  action,  as  in  England,  it  supersedes  the  princi- 
ple of  mere  conventional  distinctions  so  far,  that  the  latter 
without  the  former — nobility,  titles,  fanctions,  orders,  without 
wealth — are   of  no   social  weight.     This   common,   almost  in- 
stinctive judgment  of  all  men,  under  all  varieties  of  govern- 
ment, according  this  pre-eminence  of  social  distinction  to  mert 
wealth,  proves  that  this  judgment  is  right,  that  it  is  founded  on 
some  natural,  just,  and  useful  social  principle,  that  cannot  be 
philosophised  away ;  that  wealth,  mere  wealth,  is  a  more  natural 
and  just  ground  of  social  distinction  than    any  conventional 
ground  from  mere  birth,  mere  court  favour,  mere  title,  or  mere 
rank.     It  arises  from  the  people,  and  is  conferred  by  the  people; 
and  all  other  conventional  distinctions  arise  from,  and  are  con- 
ferred by  the  will  of  the  court  or  sovereign.     The  encroachment 
of  the  former  upon  the  latter  is  a  barometer  showing  the  real 
progress  of  a  community  towards  a  just  estimation  of  social 
worth  and  action,  and  towards  a  higher  moral  condition.  Who* 
every  third  man  is  lounging  about,  as  in  Prussia,  and  generaflf 
on  the  Continent,  with  his  orders  of  merit  of  some  kind  or  othfif 
-—and  many  whose  general  merits  would  apparently  be  nothinf 
tbe  worse  of  the  addition  of  a.  little  industry  to  earn  a  new  coil 
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lo  stick  their  honours  npon^-the  people,  be  their  forms  of  go- 
vernment what  they  may,  are  but  in  a  low  social  and  industrial 
oondition — are  ages  behind  us  in  their  social  economy,  and  in 
tlieir  true  social  education  as  free  agents  and  members  of  the 
oommmiitj; 
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<  NOTES  ON  THE    PRUSSIAN    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM     CONTINUED. — ^IT8    ERBOB 
ON  THE   SOCIAL  AND  MORAL   CONDITION   AND   CHARACTER  OF  THE  FBOFUL 
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The  voice  of  history  in  praise  or  reproacli  of  kings  is  not  Leaid 
amidst  the  whis|)ers  of  courtiers,  or  the  hurra  of  armies.    Ha 
note  comes  to  the  ear  of  posterity  from  the  cottage  and  the  foot- 
path of  the  common  man.     The  upper  and  educated  cksses  h 
Prussia  live  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  entirely,  by  their 
appointments  under  the  government,  either  as  military  offioen^ 
civil  functionaries,  clerical  or  educational  ofl&cials ;    or  if  tiwy 
derive  their  living  direct  from  the  people,  and   not  from  tiie 
hand  of  government,  still  they  derive  the  privilege  to  exercue 
this  means  of  living,  be  it  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  trade,  or 
any  branch  of  industry,  from  the  constituted  authorities.    These 
classes  are  loud  enough  in  their  adulation  of  the  government  d 
the  late  monarch,  and  of  the  social  economy  of  Prussia, — of  its 
military  system,  its  educational  system,  its  functionary  system, 
and  of  all  that  emanates  from  the  higher  powers.     No  woBdct 
They  are  strangers  to  individual  free  agency  in  society,  and  they 
hold  their  appointments  and  means  of  living,  and  look  for  thar 
bread,  or  that  of  their  children,  from  the  hand  of  government 
Their  voice  alone  is  heard  in   the   literary  world,  on  Pmssiaft 
education,  religion,  social  economy  and  affairs  ;    and  their  voice 
is  one  shout  of  praise.     But  the  future  historian  of  this  ag^ 
judging  from  purer  sources,  from  facts  and  principles,  will  regtfd 
the  Prussian  social  economy  established  by  the  late  monardm 
an  attempt,  now  that  the  power  of  the  sword  and  of  brute  foi* 
in  civilised  communities  is  gone,  to  raise  up  an  equally  despotit^ 
irresponsible   power  of  government,  by  enslaving  the  habit^ 
mind,  and  moral  agency  of  the  people,  through  an  educationil» 
military,  and  religious  training,  and  a  system  of  perpetual  siff* 
veillance  of  functionaries  over  every  individual  fr-om  his  cradb 
to  his  grave.     The  attempt  will  probably  fail,  because  it  involve! 
inconsistencies.     It  is  a  struggle   of  contradictions.     A  rig» 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  a  general  education  of  the  people; 
a  religious  population,  and  oa  intoference  of  government  wit^ 
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da  sabversion  by  its  edicts  of^  the  religious  observances, 
ins,  and  prayers  of  a  church  for  which  their  forefsithers  had 
dd  their  blood  in  the  battle  field ;  a  moral  people^  and  an 
lenneddling  of  the  hand  of  government  in  the  free  action'  of 
LQ  as  a  moral  agent^  in  the  sanctity  of  &mily  duty  and 
magementy  and  during  the  most  precious  period  of  human 
)  for  forming  the  moral  habits  and  character — a  barrack-room 
ication  for  aU  classes ;  a  wealthy  and  happy  people,  and  a 
nous  yearly  demand  upon  that  time  and  labour  out  of  which 
ne  national  wealth  and  wellbeing  can  grow,  for  the  sake  of  an 
B  and  unfounded  display  at  reviews,  and  parades,  of  a  military 
Bngth  not  efficient,  in  reality,  from  the  nature  of  its  materials, 
military  purposes  ;  these  are  incompatibilities  which  even 
ossian  discipline  cannot  make  to  march  together.  The  reign 
the  late  monarch  will  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  hold  fast 
autocratic  irresponsible  power ;  but  to  shift  the  ground 
ich  supported  it  fix>m  sheer  military  force,  to  a. power  founded, 
aewhat  like  the  Chinese,  the  Mahometan,  or  the  Kussian, 
m  the  education,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  people, — all  of 
ich  were  to  be  Prussian,  imder  the  guidance  of  government, 
1  subservient  to  its  support.  He  wQl  be  judged  of  by  poste- 
^  as  a  well-meaning  .but  weak  man,  tenacious  of  what  he 
aned  power  (as  all  weak  men  are),  and  which  (as  is  often  the 
e)  was  in  reality  not  power ;  who  forfeited  his  word  to  his 
»ple  to  give  them  a  constitution,  and  who  had  a  people  as 
ect  as  he  was  autocratic.  He  came  out  of  severe  trial  and 
rersity  untaught  by  it,  forgetful  of  the  struggle  made  for  him 
his  subjects  upon  his  promise  of  giving  them  a  representative 
kstitution ;  and  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  social 
momy  of  his  own  construction,  full  of  inconsistencies  and  false 
ndples.  There  are  men  even  in  England,  and  they  abound  on 
\  Continent,  who  deem  it  a  social,  almost  a  moral  duty,  to  see 
diing  wrong  in  the  doings  of  kings,  to  laud  every  act  and 
ay  character  clothed  in  royal  authority.  Our  middle  classes 
not  partake  in  this  indiscriminating  love  for  the  purple.  The 
tanoe  of  social  position,  like  the  distance  of  time,  enables  them, 
i  they  constitute  the  great  body  of  our  intelligent  thinking 
blic,  to  form  an  historical  judgment  of  the  men  and  events  of 
dr  own  times.  They  judge  now,  as  posterity  will  judge  here- 
sr.  They  will  judge  that  the  late  Prussian  monarch, — the 
ded,  the  almost  worshipped  by  our  aristocracy  and  clergy,  as- 
»  best^  the  wisest,   the  most  conservative,  tbLd  tclo^X*  «s^v-« 
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.  levolutionary  monarch  of  otit  age, — has  overturned  the  Pro* 
testant  religion,  and  shaken  Christianity  itself,  by  his  tdtnir 
conservative  zeal  to  establish  the  basis  of  his  autocracy  on  tb 
religion  of  the  people.     What  would  those  lords,  and  squirea; 
and  clergy  say,  if  a  king  and  irresponsible  cabinet  among  tb 
were  to  put  down  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
to  impose  on  the  people  by  royal  edict  a  selection  of  Mn 
3arbauld's  prayers  and  hymns,  instead  of  the  time-hononred 
liturgy  of  the  former  church,  and  the  spirit-awakening  effhsioDS 
of  the  latter  ?   This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  Proasiii 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  nursery  prayers  and  hymns  are,  as  devotional 
compositions,  quite  as  near  to  the  excellence  of  the  adndrabbi 
old  liturgy,  or  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  the  compositions  rf 
Pr.  Eylert  and  Dr.  Neander,  although  aided,  it  is  said,  by  the 
royal  pen  itself  in  some  of  the  prayers,  and  of  the  do^;eid 
ditties  of  the  Gresang-buch.     The  Kv/rie  Elecmorij  and  other 
operatic  quaverings  in  the  new  service,  are,  it  is  said,  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  church,  the  late  king  having,  when  on  a  Tfflft 
to  Russia,  been  much  pleased  with  those  parts  of  the  Greek 
service. 

The  one  point  for  political  philosophy  is,  that  this  act  "W«8 
the  act  of  the  pattern  king  of  the  Continental  government^ 
whose  reign  is  held  up  by  all  the  conservative  interests  on  the 
Continent  as  a  signal  and  undeniable  proof  that  irresponsibk 
autocratic  power  vested  in  the  monarch,  and  all  legislation 
emanating  from  the  royal  authority  alone,  without  any  con* 
stitutional  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature^  art 
compatible  with  the  utmost  good  government,  the  utmort 
physical,  moral,  and  religious  wellbeing  of  society. 

The  other  great  point  is,  that  this  is  the  people  vhoee 
educational  system,  spirit,  and  institutions  are  held  up  as  • 
model  by  the  liberal,  the  pious,  the  benevolent  of  oth* 
countries,  who  are  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  education ;  W 
who  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  the  almost  mechanical  aA 
of  reading  and  writing  for  the  moral  elevation  of  charact* 
which  education  should  produce. 

The  page  of  history  does  not   supply  another  example  • 

striking  as  this  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  arbitrary,  nw* 

sponsible  power,  both  on  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.     It  cannot  pi 

doubted  that  the  late  moTiaxc\i  n^^  a.n  amiable,  well-meanij| 

man,  beloved  by  a\\  ^\io  a.:^^TOB.e\\a\  Vvwi.    'Tfe&  TfiLotfc  1^  I* 

iorian  gives  on  this  side,  tla^  mox^  \^a  ^^v&\»  \»kft  ^^  Si^  ^S»» 
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mere  possession  in  modern  society  of  this  irresponsible, 

tcheoked,  autoaratJc  power  in  legislation,  bringa  this  good  and 

ipnlar  aovereign  into  the-,  unenviable  historical  fame  of  haTing 

tertnmed  religion  in  Oormanj,  and  of  having  established  a 

Idil,  moral,  and  religiouu  vodsalage  over  his  people.     History 

Bl  have  her  day  of  judgment,  and  will  judge  public  men   bj 

(ht  public  acta.     She  will  hear  the  cry  of  the  victims,  said  to 

~ )  been  296S  individuals,  sufieiiiig  for  their  religious  or  po 

h1  opinions,  and  pardoned  on  the  death  of  this  good  and 

tble  sovereign  by  aa  act  of  amnesty  of  his  aiicceaaor.   History 

ask,  what  were  the  Crimea  of  these  persons  (whatever  their 

iunbers  may  have  really  beeii,  a  secret  probably  only  known  to 

to^Bmraent)  ?     "What  rebellions,  what  treasons,  -what  tumults 

pMufred  in  this  reiga  1     Or  were  they  the  victims  of  their  free 

pressions  of  opiuioDS, — torn  from  their  families  and  homes, 

prisoned,  condemned,  banished,  because  they  presumed  to  re- 

id  dieir  sovereign  of  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of 

people,  and  of  the  royal  promise  to  restore  those  natural 

Its  to  a  representation  in  the  legislature ;  a  promise  given  in 

hour  of  need,  and  broken  in  the  hour  of  prosperity !    Or  was 

tbdr  crime  that  they  conscientiouely  opposed  an  arbitrary  and 

necessary  change  in  the  Protestant  religion,  as  handed  down 

tLem  by  their  forefathers  )     History  will   have  her  day  of 

Igment ;  nor  will  her  judgment  of  the  sovereign  be  biassed  by 

>  private  virtues  or  amiable  qualities  of  the  man  ;    nor  by  the 

BUtion  of  a  people  trained  to  crouch  before  their  master,  and 

^  the  hand  that  smites.     The  abject  submission  of  mind  to 

Mthority,  the  suspension  of  judgment  on  public  acts,  and  the 

nlitioa  of  all  royal  personages,  are  juatural  effects  on  the  ruled. 

the  unmixed,   irresponsible,  autocratic  power  in   the  ruler. 

*  popularity  of  the  ruler  in   such  a   condition   of  society  is 

Died  on  his  private  personal  character,  not  on  his  public  acts ; 

)  the  fine  terms   of  beloved,    adored,    patriotic,    beneficent, 

jlied  to  the  nionarch,   are   words   of  form   by  which   the 

^ent  of  history  will  not  be  swayed. 

pat,  in  stating  the  evU  of  this  reign,  the  good  should  not  be 
(■looked.  It  broke  the  oppressive  feudal  vassalage  of  the 
Wantry  under  the  nobles,  and  has  raised  their  condition  phy- 
P*lly  and  morally.  If  a  heavy  military  burden  be  laid  upon 
g?  people, — if  they  have,  in  effect,  only  changed  masters,  and 
ffMr  time,  labour,  and  free  action  in  industry  be  now  aa  mnch 
phorW  by  the  statf,  and  its  functionaries,  aa  {iirmeri^  \yj  tW\s 
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local  feudal  lords,  still  the  yoke  is  easy,  which  all  hear  the  wdghi 
of  equally.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  freedom  of 
mind  in  intellectual,  political,  and  even  religious  action,  and  iihe 
freedom  of  person  and  property  in  industrial  action^  are  not  Mi 
as  essential  wants  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  people  livre 
no  intellectual  or  industrial  activity.  A  few  of  the  upper  and 
cultivated  classes  only  are  in  a  social  condition  to  feel  restnctioDi^ 
such,  for  instance,  as*  those  on  the  press,  which  all  men,  in  w» 
social  condition,  would  fly  from  or  rise  against,  as  insupportaUe 
oppression.  The  good  of  the  late  king's  reign, — ^the  emancipatkii 
of  the  peasantry, — the  promise,  at  least,  of  a  representative  ood* 
stitution, — the  removal  of  many  old  restrictions  on  trade,— and 
the  introducing  of  many  use^  establishments,  belong  undonbt* 
edly  to  the  monarch  himself — ^to  the  good-hearted,  benevoleot^ 
well-meaning  king.  *  The  evil  of  his  reign, — the  perpetual  dnii 
on  the  time  and  labour  of  the  people  for  military  service,— tta 
attempt  to  make  education,  religion,  and  all  social  moveoMiit 
subservient  to  the  support  of  a  government  system, — the  centtt* 
ligation  in  the  hands  of  functionaries  of  all  affairs  of  society,— 
and  the  interference  of  government  with  matters  which  art 
beyond  the  legitimate  objects  of  government  in  any  free  en- 
lightened state  of  society,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  d 
men  around  the  throne,  disinterested,  perhaps,  and  sincere,  birt 
not  enlightened,  or  advancing  with  the  age  ;  bred  in  function, 
and  seeing  the  interests  of  the  people  through  a  false  medinn* 
With  enlightened  men,  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  for  his  minia- 
ters,  the  late  king  was  an  enlightened  ruler  ;  with  bigots  aboat 
him,  he  was  a  bigot ;  with  functionaries,  a  functionarist.  Thert 
is  no  inconsistency  between  the  first  part  of  his  reign  and  tba 
last ;  he  was  evidently  a  good,  well-meaning,  weak  man,  led  thil 
way  and  that  by  each  successive  band  of  functionaries  he  en** 
ployed.  The  whole  shows  impressively  the  working  of  irrea|«ai' 
sible  power  on  the  minds  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 

The  intermeddling  with  the  Luthern  and  Calvinistic  cburclie^ 
and  the  unhappy  attempt — unhappy  for  the  Protestant  religifl* 
in  every  country — to  set  up  a  third  intermediate  church,  mayl» 
traced  to  the  love  of  concentrated  power  over  all  things  inhewol 
in  the  functionarism  which  guides  the  Prussian  state,  combinw 
with  the  system  adopted  in  all  the  governments  of  the  ContiMB^ 
— of  governing  on  juste  mxiieu  \)rinciple,  of  avoiding  any  dedda 
mode  of  action,  and  o£  a\wa.y^  Vd]^\xi%  %wsife  ^iJoai^  ^\isafc  betwea 
two.     Ancillon,  who  lL8A\>e<iTi  ^Yv^^\fe  ^sv^^^^  \/^^^>a^Xss%- 
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died  prime  minister  in  1835,  published  a  work  in  1828 
rmittelung  der  Extreme — Mediation  between  Extremes, 
aber  of'-essays  on  moral,  political,  and  literary  subjects, 
iown  the  extreme  opinions  upon  each  side — as  for  in- 
)n  the  classical  and  romantic  schools  of  literature ;  and 
from  the  absurdity  of  each  extreme,  the  truth  of  the  old 
."  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis."  There  is  a  saying,  however, 
old,  and  much  more  generally  true — "  there  are  but  two 
doing  a  thing,  the  right  and  the  wrong."     It  is  the 
•r  reasoning,  of  weak  minds  that  seeks  a  middle  way 
.    In  religion,  in  morals,  in  politics,  as  in  mathematics,  a 
ieu  is  a  nonentity.    Morally,  and  intellectually  there  is 
lie  point  between  true  and  false,  right  and  wrong  ;  and 
lly,  no  attainment  between  hit  and  miss.     There  is  no 
ground  in  religion,  none  in  moixds,  and  none  in  sound 
When  governments  attempt  to  extend  their   power 
the  legitimate  object  for  which  government  is  established 
;y,  and  would  embrace  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religi- 
eems,  as  well  as  the  material  interests  of  their  subjects, 
i  obliged  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  between  the  extreme 
iiey  w(mld  usurp,  and  the  innate  principle  in  the  human 
resistance  to  power  over  intellectual  action.     This  mid- 
se,  foTinded  on  no  principle  but  the  evasion  of  applying 
B  to  action,  has  been  the  line  of  policy  of  Continental 
m  during  this  half  century.     We  have  seen  the  principle 
at  home,  and  signally  fail  in  the  hands  of  able  men,  and 
rnlar  cause — in  the  whole  management  and  results  of  the 
lentary  Reform  Bill  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  ministry, 
nmon  sense  of  the  people  would  accept  of  no  trimming 
I  right  and  wrong  in  a  great  measure.     If  the  measure 
principle  were  right,  they  ought  to  have  been  followed 
I  not  sacrificed  to  any  secondary  or  partial  interests.  The 
on  to  Tory  party  power, — the  attempt  to  find  a  middle 
etween  right  and  wrong,  to  settle  the  constitution  upon 
)ank,  neither  land  nor  water, — the  attempt  at   a  jicste 
in  short,  between  reform  and  no  reform,  disgusted  the 
ruined  the  liberal  ministry,  and  for  a  moment  has  injured 
36  itself. 

russia  we  see  similar  results  from  governing  on  juste  milieu 
le  in  an  opposite  direction  of  policy  ;  and  atteoi^Xm^^*^ 
in  matter?  beyond  the  legitimate  limits  oi  g^yverKKveviX* — 
vligion  of  the  people.     That  govemuieiit  e^oata  xcl  «»o«3vrX»^ 
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for  the  people,  not  tlie  people  for  the  government,  is  admitted  in 
our  social  economy,  but  not  in  the  social  economy  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  practically  the  reverse  in  Prussia ;  yet  here,  the 
juste  milieu  principle  applied  to  uniting  the  two  Prot^tant 
churches  into  one  for  governmental  support,  lias  failed  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  mind  ;  it  has  upset  the  Protestant  religiott 
in  Germany, — has  opened  the  door  to  popery,  and  to  infidelity,  as 
the  only  two  asylums  from  arbitrary  interference  with  indepen- 
dent religious  opinion,  and  has  at  last  run  up  those  who  stiU 
adhere  to  the  Protestant  faith  to  a  state  of  excitement  and  fiuMh 
ticism — to  the  extravagant  doctrines  and  feelings  of  the  age  of 
the  first  reformers. 

It  is  said  the  present  sovereign  sees  this  false  position,  and 
intends  to  try  back,  and  to  abolish  this  mongrel  Prussian  chnidL 
But  this  is  only  conjecture,  for  in  this  highly  educated  land  tha 
people  are  only  made  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  their 
own  government  through  foreign  newspapers.  In  conseqnoM' 
of  some  paragraph  in  the  Augsburg  Algemeine  Zeitung — a  Bfr 
varian  newspaper,  in  which  the  intentions  of  the  Proaaift 
government  are  sometimes  made  known — a  change  in  the  preaeol 
church  is  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation ;  and  pamphlets  flfl 
both  sides,  by  Prussian  subjects,  are  printed  abroad,  at  Hamr 
burg  or  Leipsic,  and  smuggled  in  for  the  information  of  ths 
country.* 

This  is  the  state  of  instruction  upon  their  own  religio* 
affairs,  and  this  the  means  of  information  and  discussion  on  thdr 
own  most  important  interests,  among  a  people  boasting  of  being 
the  most  generally  and  highly  educated  in  Europe, — whose  edu- 
cational institutions,  indeed,  we  are  told  by  our  divines,  philo* 
sophers,  and  politicians,  are  a  model  for  all  other  civilised  coun- 
tries, and  the  most  efficient  ever  devised  for  the  intellectual 
development,  and  the  religious  and  moral  advancement  » 
society. 

Owing  to  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  consequent  wan^ 
of  interest  in,  as  well  as  of  information  upon,  the  affairs  of  thfl 
country,  the  people  in  Prussia  seldom  talk  home  news  or  politk^ 
and  are  as  ignorant  as  in  Turkey  of  what  is  doing  by  their  o^ 
government.  Foreign  newspapers — those  of  Leipsic,  HambniJ 
Prankfort,  or  Augsburg — give  them  the  first  intelligence  oa 
their  own  affairs.     Tiae  ^ei^ftCMXivoTi  oitiive  j^qot  villagers  in  Si' 

*  Por  instance,  Die  in  "Ptexxasexv  \ift^\i%\fcV;^?N'fe  KxvTfe.^x«.^\«^^ 
igen  Union,  &c.,  yoneuiem8\t.^Teu^^^^.   ^xmx.^^  ^x.^.^^-^^OSS^ 
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ia  who  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  church,  was,  of  course,  not  a 
itter  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  Prussian  newspapers ;  and  the 
oamstances  would  perhaps  never  have  been  known  be- 
nd the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sufferers,  if  the 
Tissiaa  government  coiild  have  imposed  silence  on  others,  as 
ill  as  on  its  own  subjects.  As  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  of 
igious  persecutions  in  Europe  in  civilised  times,  some  miiiute- 
as  in  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  it  may  be  satisfactory, 
will,  at  least,  show  how,  in  highly  educated  coimtries,  pei-se- 
idon  is  carried  on. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches, 
d  the  introduction  of  a  new  liturgy  and  church  service,  or 
enda,  met  with  a  passive  resistance  every  where.  In  vain 
yal  edicts  assured  the  people  that  no  change  in  their  religious 
iliel^  and  no  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  conscience,  were 
▼olved  in  the  new  service.  The  ministers  in  Silesia  con- 
lered  the  attempt  itself  to  assimilate  the  Lutheran  and 
ilvinistic  churches  dangerous  to  the  pure  Lutheran  doctrine, 
id  openly  declared  that  no  earthly  power  had  a  right  to 
iterfere  with  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience.  The  parish 
'  Hermannsdor^  under  its  minister  the  pastor  Berger,  and 
le  parish  of  Hoenigem,  consisting  o^  ten  villages,  under  its 
istor  Kellner,  refused  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  consistory 
)  introduce  the  new  service,  and  continued  to  use  the  old 
togy  and  service,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
le  old  Lutheran  formulary — it  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jhrist.  The  people  flocked  from  far  and  near  to  these  genuine 
Id  Lutheran  preachers.  The  consistory  of  Breslau  ordered 
itttor  Berger  to  administer  the  sacrament  alternately  according 
0  the  new  and  the  old  service.  He  refused  any  such  compro- 
oiae  of  conscience,  any  such  jiiste  milieu  in  his  religious 
)ersuasion  and  duty,  and  was  consequently  suspended.  In  the 
p«at  parish  of  Hoenigem,  pastor  Kellner  adopted  measures  for 
i  more  powerful  opposition.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  consistory,  he  surrendered  the  church  keys. 
Mid  church  property,  into  the  hands  of  40  elders  chosen  from 
tile  congregation,  who  received  the  commission  with  their 
minister  at  their  head,  singing  psalms,  and  who  gave  a  decided 
No  to  the  question  if  they  would  receive  the  new  liturgy  and 
•genda.  The  commissi onera  were  not  admitted  into^ik^  ^^wx^% 
to<J  when  tbey  pronounced  a  sentence  of  susipensvoTa.  «l^^\os^ 
&&«;  be  protested  agadnst  their  authority  as  not  le^x^^TsJcoi^ 
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the  true  Lutheran   church   by  Islw  established  in  the  la&i 
Kelbier  and  his  elders  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Bredsa; 
but  when  the  minister  appointed   as   his  successor  came  to 
perform  the  church  service  according  to  the  new  agenda,  lie 
found  the  church  doors  nailed,  and  a  crowd  of  people  obatmcfc- 
ing  the  entrance.     On  the  20th  December,   1834,  a  body  of 
400  infantry,  50   hussars,  and  50  cuirassiers,   marched  frni 
Breslau  to  this  recusant  parish  of  Hoenigem.     The  civil  and 
clerical  authorities  again  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  people  to 
accept  the  new  service.     Their   elders   and  pastor   had  beet 
twelve  weeks  in  prison,  but  they  continued  obstinate ;  and,  it 
last,  on  Christmas  eve,  the   military  took   possession  of  ihi 
church,  forced  open  the  door  by  a  petard,   and  dispersed  tiiNi 
people  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  in  which  some  twenty  penHBI 
were  wounded.     The  interim  minister  was  thus  intruded  into 
the  church,  and  the  new  service  was  performed  on  Ohrisblil 
day,  but  it  was  to  a  congregation  of  soldiers  only ;  for  not  <M 
parishioner  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church.     It  was  necessaij  to 
resort  to  other  measures  to  obtain  a  real  congregation  for  tiM 
new   service   and   the  stormed  parish  church.     The  milHaiJ 
were  stationed  in  the  villages  of  the  parish,  and  each  recuRSlI 
householder  was  punished   by  having  ten   or   twelve  soldiea 
quartered  on  him.     The  soldiers  themselves  were   to  exhort 
their  landlords  to  go  to  the  church,  that  they  might  be  reliewd 
from  the  ruinous  quartering  of  men  upon  them,  and  those  ^ 
would  not  conform  were  exposed  to  gross  ill-usage.     These  art 
the  peasants,  who,  ruined  by  this  persecution,  sought  a  refiigo 
in  America. 

The  diffusion  of  education  may  be  great  in  Prussia  ;  but  Hi 
influences  have  certainly  not  yet  reached  the  governing  ok* 
in  the  community :  for  these  are  scenes,  persecutions,  and 
principles  of  royal  power,  more  like  the  history  of  the  religion! 
persecutions  in  Scotland  and  England  under  the  Stuart  fami^f 
two  hundred  years  ago,  than  events  not  four  years  old,  among 
the  most  educated  people  in  Europe,  and  in  which  tlwir 
government  itself  took  the  initiative  and  the  gratuitous  p* 
petration. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  intelligence  of  the  educating  goverfr 
ing  class  in  Prussia  upon  the  simple  point  of  religious  toleratkiB) 
one  looks  with  curiosity  to  the  state  of  intelligence  up* 
religion,  of  this  governed,  educated  people. 

Among  all  the  abexraiiOT^  iio\Q.\xvsaxfe^^Qn^  and  often  fe* 
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mmon  sense,  of  the  countless  sects  onr  uneducated  people  are 
nded  into  (including  even  Johanna  Southcote's  followers, 
e  Mormonites,  Socialists,  and  the  thousand  others  which 
pear  and  .  disappear  amidst  our  freedom  of  all  religious 
inions),  no  aberration  from  the  laws  of  morality,  decency,  or 
mitted  social  virtue,  has  oyer  been  able  to  exist.  All  wiU  be 
od  and  religious  in  their  way;  and  it  is  only  in  their  way 
d  ideas  of  being  religious,  not  in  their  way  and  ideas  of  being 
od,  that  they  differ.  Left  to  act  and  think  for  themselves, 
e  people  may  take  different  speculative  doctrines  in  religion; 
i  in  the  practical  doctrines  which  have  a  reference  to  real 
B^  the  public  mind  with  us  is  well  educated,  and  takes  in- 
riably  the  one  moral  doctrine  applicable  to  social  affairs. 
.  PruBsia,  the  people,  not  accustomed  to  act  or  think  for  them- 
bpBSy  are  like  children  escaping  from  school,  and  rush  into 
Benlations  in  religion,  politics,  and  morals,  altogether  absurd 
the  estimation  of  the  more  highly  educated  public  mind  of 
is  country,  accustomed  to  apply  principle  to.,  action  as  free 
ants  in  all  social  movement.  ^  In  this  way  one  must  account 
r  the  tdngular  &ct,  that  the  only  positively  immoral  religious 
ai  of  the  present  times,  in  the  Christian  world,  arose,  and  has 
lead  itself  in  the  most  educated  part  of  the  most  educated 
uitiy  in  Europe — ^in  and  about  Konigsberg,  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  Old  Prussia.  •  The  Muckers  are  a  sect  who 
mlune  lewdness  with  religion.  The  name.  Mucker,  is  said  to 
I  derived  from  a  local,  or  sporting  term,  indicating  the  rutting 
ucm  of  hares.  The  conventicles  of  this  sect  are  frequented 
r  men  and  women  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  to  excite  the 
mnal  passion,  but  to  restrain  its  indulgence,  is  said  to  con- 
itate  their  religious  exercise.  Many  of  the  highest  nobility 
:  the  province,  and  two  of  the  established  clergy  of  the  city, 
■ides  citizens,  artificers,  and  ladies,  old  and  young,  belong  to 
lit  sect;  and  two  young  ladies  are  stated  to  have  died  from  the 
naequenoes  of  excessive  libidinous  excitement  It  is  no  secret 
■ociation  of  profligacy  shunning  the  light.  It  is  a  sect,  -accord- 
ig  to  the  declarations  of  Yon  Tippelskirch,  and  of  several 
snons  of  consideration  in  Konigsberg  who  had  been  followers 
*it  themselves,  existing  very  extensively  under  the  leadership 
'the  established  ministers  of  the  gospel,  Ebel  and  Diestel,  of  a 

oont  Yon  Kaniz,  of  a  lady  Yon  S ,  and  oi  o^olieic  Ti^?^<5i 

BKBon^  and  of  several  of  the  citizen  class;  and  it  a^^Sb^  ^^ 
peat  part  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  belong  \)0  *\\..    ^"^^ 
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notice  of  the  government  was  first  attracted  to  its  existence  by • 
a  complaint  to  tte  consistory,  of  a  Count  Von  Fink,  who  had 
been  a  zealous  member  of  the  sect,  that  the  minister  £bel«  one  of 
the  pastors  of  the  city,  and  who  is  one  of  its  leaders,  had  at- 
tempted to  seduce  his  wife,  under  the  pretext  of  procreatingja 
Messias,  The  consistory  appointed  two  commissioners  to  examine^ 
and  report  to  government  upon  this  business.  The  system  and 
theory  of  this  dreadful  combination  of  vice  with  religion  are  cf 
course  very  properly  suppressed.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Ailgemeine  Kirchenzeitung  of  1836,  and  the  historical  wrifr- 
ings  of  that  year,  is  that  this  horrible  sect  was  spread  so  wid^ 
that  the  official  people  were  themselves  slow  in  the  investigatiia 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  countess  who  had  disclosed  the  prafi' 
tices  oi'  the  sect  was  in  danger  from  their  fury,  and  had  to  Ift 
protected  by  the  police — ^that  a  very  strict  hierarchy  existed  in 
the  sect,  that  it  was  divided  in  three  classes,  and  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  first  class  must  be  accomplished,  before  tb 
reception  into  the  second  class  ;  and  that  the  strictest  triakweiB 
required  for  being  admitted  into  the  third  class,  of  which  ti» 
members  were  called  by  a  name  of  honour — that  the  doctrine  aid 
practice  of  the  Muckers  were  a  mixture  of  mysticism  and  giH* 
ticism,  of  fanaticism  and  lust ;  and  that  the  heroes  and  heroinfli 
who  had  sustained  the  trials  of  their  continence,  or  power  ovff 
the  flesh,  were  rewarded  with  the  seraphiin  kiss  with  which  ti» 
most  abominable  excesses  were  connected.  The  govemmentwiadf  ^ 
suppressed  the  examinations  and  proceedings,  although  copieB « 
some  of  the  firat  official  reports  and  depositions  had  got  into  ca^ 
culation  among  the  curious,  and  the  case  was  transferred  from  A» 
local  courts  of  the  province  to  Berlin  for  further  consideration » 
1837,  but  nothing  since  has  been  made  known  to  the  public  oft 
the  subject.  The  sect  itself  appears  by  Dr.  Bretschneider's  accoo«* 
of  it,  to  have  been  so  generally  diffused,  that  he  says,  "  It  cannfl* 
be  believed  that  the  public  flmctionaries  were  in  ignorance  of  A 
existence,  but  that  they  were  afraid  to  do  their  duty  fix)m  the  into- 
ence  of  the  many  principal  people  who  were  involved  in  it."  *  In  k* 
honest  indignation  he  proposes,  as  the  only  means  of  extirpaWj 
it,  that  all  religious  meetings,  all  conventicles,  missionary  societ*^ 
religious  tract  societies,  and  in  short  all  pious  doings  of  the  paw** 

*  See  Dr.  Karl  Venturini's  Neue  Historische  Schrifken,  Brunswick,  18W 
also  Algemeine  Kirchenzeitung,  Jahr,  1836,  No.  60 ;  also  Pragmittf* 
Geschichte  unserer  Zeit,  das  Jahr,  1835,  Leipsic,  1837 ;  for  what  is  kw*" 
to  the  public  respecting  tk^  ^xick&i^. 
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Bong  themEelvea,  should  be  put  dijwii  by  the  state.  Thia  remedy 
^  little  tuo  Prussian,  dreadful  uh  the  enormity  is  in  a  civilised 
natry  of  such  a.  sect  having  existed  in  thia  age.  It  ia  only  in 
fi  history  of  Otahelte,  that  its  parallel  can  be  found. 
lA  great  deal  of  delusion  ou  the  subject  of  natioual  educatioQ 
L  irota  confounding  the  means  with  the  end — the  ftd- 
inhle  means  for  difi'using  reading,  writing,  and  such  acquire- 
flnts,  first  adopted  on  the  great  scale  by  the  Fnissian  govern- 
fflt^  witli  the  end  and  object  of  education — the  raising  the 
igtona,  moral,  and  social  character  of  men  aa  intellectual  free 
;ts.  It  is  only  by  free  institutions  in  society  that  the  moral, 
ions,  and  intellectual  endowments  of  the  human  niiad  ars 
3  and  educated.  The  mere  operations  of  reading  and 
dting,  nay,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  itself,  are  but  the 
B,  not  the  end,  and,  if  caiTied  oven  to  the  utmost  perfection, 
not  necessarily  exercise  and  educate  the  moral  powers  of  the 
1  mind — the  judgment,  the  self-restraint,  the  selt'-govem- 
nt,  the  application  of  principle  to  action,  and  of  action  to 
idple  in  our  social  relations.  "We  see  every  day  in  indivi- 
1b  that  the  mental  powers  and  the  moral  and  religious 
loiple  are  in  a  very  low,  uncultivated  state,  although  educa- 
1,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  has  done  its  utmost,  and  reading, 
J,  languages,  accomplishments,  and  knowledge  have  been 
lansiTely  acquired.  There  is,  in  reality,  a  social  education  of 
a  mind,  more  important  than  ite  scholastic  education, 
i  cot  at  all  necessarily  connected  with  it.  This,  the  only  true 
tioutl  or  general  education  of  a  people,  can  only  be  given 
a  free  agent  living  under  social  institutions  in 
h  he  acts  for  himself,  politically  and  morally,  and  applies  by 
elf,  and  not  by  the  order  and  ander  guidance  of  the  state  or 
I  functionaries,  the  principles  of  justice,  law,  morality,  religion, 
'  h  should  guide  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  society.  This 
lase,  or  education  of  the  human  mind,  is  wanting  in  the  social 
Dnomy  of  Prussia,  in  which  men  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage  aa 
Babera  of  society,  and  not  of  iree  agency.  !No  amount  of 
holastic  education,  of  reading,  writing,  or  information  can  make 
I  for  this  want  of  moral  self-education  by  the  free  exercise  of 
a  individual's  judgu I ent  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life.  It 
thus  that  the  existence  of  this  sect  of  the  Muakers  among  the 
Ut  highly  educated,  that  is,  scholasticolly  educated  people  in 
jrope,  must  be  accounted  for.  Their  nchool  acquirements  have 
0  influence  on  their  moral  state — or  rather  have  tad.  ^  ■^et- 
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nicious  influence  on  it^  as  being  part  of  a  social  system  in  wlueh 
the  human  mind  is  dormant,  is  trained  to  act  without  thinking,aDd 
under  orders,  instead  of  exerting  its  own  judgment  and  eifm 
ing  free  agency  and  reflection  in  its  own  moral,  religions,  asd 
social  affairs.  In  true  moral  social  education  the  Prussian  peoplfl^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  government  and  social  eoonomy) 
necessarily  stand  lower  than  the  lowest  of  our  own  unlettered 
population. 

In  the  importance  attached  to  the  Prussian  arrangement  or 
means  for  diflusrag  scholastic  education,  there  is  also  mnch  de- 
lusion. Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  all  other  scholastie 
acquirements  follow  evidently  the  same  law  as  all  other  hmntt 
wants — the  demand  will  produce  the  supply.  Create  a  demaod 
for  such  acquirements,  for  knowledge,  for  educated  labour  of  any 
kind,  and  people  will  educate  themselves  up  to  that  denuffii 
The  reduction  of  the  postage  in  Britain  has  created  this  demaad 
with  us,  has  given  to  such  acquirements  a  value  almost  entiwlf 
wanting  before  in  the  position  of  the  labouring  man;  andti* 
measure  is  bringing  out  the  schoolmaster,  without  the  machinaf 
of  national  arrangements  for  education.  The  social  value  oria* 
portance  of  the  Prussian  an*angements  for  diffusing  natioMd 
scholastic  education  has  been  evidently  overrated ;  for  now  thattha 
whole  system  has  been  in  the  fullest  operation  in  society  upon » 
whole  generation,  we  see  morals  and  religion  in  a  more  unsa** 
factory  state  in  this  very  country  than  in  almost  any  other  intl» 
north  of  Europe;  we  see  nowhere  a  people  in  a  more  abject  po- 
litical and  civil  condition,  or  with  less  free  agency  in  their  sodil 
economy.  A  national  education,  which  gives  a  nation  neither  »• 
ligion,  nor  morality,  nor  civil  liberty,  nor  political  liberty,  ia «» 
education  not  worth  havinff. 

Truly  much  humbug  has  been  played  off  by  literary  men— 
unwittingly,  no  doubt,  for  they  themselves  were  sincere  dup* 
— upon  the  pious  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  Europeai 
public,  with  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  education^ 
system.  They  have  only  looked  at  the  obvious,  almost  mechan** 
cal  means,  of  diffusing  instruction,  viz.,  schools  for  teaching  ti* 
people  to  read  and  write,  and  have,  in  their  estimate  and  recoo* 
mendation  of  the  means,  altogether  overlooked  the  all-importan* 
circumstance  that,  if  these  means  are  not  in  free  action,  thef 
will  not  produce  the  end — the  moral  and  religions  improveiMBi 
of  the  people — and  that  the  almost  mechanical  arts  of  reading 
and  writing  may  \)e  acc^vni^d.  ^\l\i  «a  little  moral,  religion^  • 
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1  JBtelleotuEil  Improvement  of  the  human  mind,  as  the 
mal  or  platoon  exercise.  In  their  admiration  of  tlie  wheels 
niBchinery,  these  literaiy  men  have  forgotten  to  look  under 
I  t&ble,  and  see  ■Whnt  kind  of  web  all  this  was  producing. 
^  oonld.  suppose  while  reading  pamplilets,  reviews,  and 
laxy  artidea  out  of  number  on  national  education,  and  on  the 
)iitii\il  aysteia,  means  and  arrangements  adopted  by  Prussia 
■  adiioating  the  people,  and  while  lost  ia  admiration  in  the 
ICational  labyrinth  of  country  echools  and  town  acbool» — com- 
iBEichooIii  and  high  scbaols — real  schoola  and  clfLsaical  scboolB 
gymnasia — progymnaaia — normal  schools — seminariums — 
iveraitiea — who  could  suppose  that  with  all  this  education,  no 
i  of  education  ia  allowed — that  while  reading  and  writing  are 
(iirced  upon  all,  thinkiug  and  the  conimunj cation  of  thonghta 
I  prevented  by  an  arbitrary  censorGhip  of  the  press,  eometimes 
m,  Bometimes  lax  )  Who  could  suppose  that  the  only  viBible 
Ito  the  people  of  f  iniasta  of  all  tlm  national  education  is,  in 
llity,  to  write  out  official,  civil,  or  mihtaty  reports  from  infe- 
Ms  to  snperiora — that  it  enters  in  no  other  way  into  their 
Wl  ^airs  1  Who  could  atipjiose  tluit  at  the  very  period  Vic- 
t  Cousins,  the  Ediubui^h  Ileviewers,  and  so  many  other  euii- 
ut  literary  men  of  all  countries,  were  extolling  the  national 
llcation  aod  general  acquirement  of  reading  in  Fru^a,  and 
idling  around  them  a  holy  and  truly  virtuous  entbnsiaBm  among 
s  moral  and  religious — for  the  diiFuaion  of  knowledge  in  all 
Bitries — that  the  exercise  of  worship  any  where  but  in  a 
tnh  was  prohibited,  and  made  criminal  in  f^ssia  by  an  edictal 
r  dated  the  9th  March,  1£34 ;  aad  that  many  persons  were 
(feting  imprisonment,  civil  disabilities,  or  other  punishments, 
I  this  Prussian  crime  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  houses, 
d*ere  only  liberated  and  pardoned  by  the  amnesty  of  August, 
*10 1  Who  could  suppose  that  while  the  praises  of  the  educa- 
114I  ^tem  of  the  Prussian  goveranient  were  resounding  in  our 
cte  and  our  pulpita,  this  educating  government  was  driving  by 
pOufl  persecution  from  her  educated  laud  \ipwarda  of  600 
iristiana,  who  went  from  Silesia  to  the  wilds  of  America  simply 
eujoy  the  privileges  of  religious  freedom,  and  of  eommuni- 
;  at  the  altar  according  to  the  forms  and  doctrines  of 
ir  or  Calvin,  rather  than  of  his  late  Majesty  i  W!io  could 
Ipcu  that  while  literary  men  were  extolling  the  high  educa- 
t!  state  of  Prussia,  her  moral  state  stood  so  low  that  such 
Bet  u  the  Muckei's  could  not  only  exl^t  in  t\ie  mos.^  eti\icii,\i(A 
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of  her  provinces,  but  could  flourish  openly,  and  number  among 
its  members,  clergy,  nobility,  and  educated  and  influential  pecv 
ple  ?  These  writers  had  eiidently  been  deceiving  themselvoi 
and  the  public  ;  had  looked  no  further  than  the  means  of  ed«* 
cation;  and  had  hastily  concluded  that  these  means  mnst 
necessarily  be  producing  the  end.  If  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and 
sing,  be  education,  they  are  quite  right — the  Prussian  subject  is 
an  educated  man.  If  to  reason,  judge,  and  act  as  an  indepwh 
dent  free  agent,  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  relations  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  and  to  his  fellow-men,  be  that  exercise  of 
the  mental  powers  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  education, 
then  is  the  Prussian  s\ibject  a  mere  drum  boy  in  education,  in  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  all  that  regards  the  moral  and  intellectnal 
endowments  of  man,  compared  to  one  of  the  unlettered  popula- 
tion of  a  free  country.  The  dormant  state  of  the  public  mind 
on  all  affairs  of  public  interest,  the  acquiescence  in  a  total  want 
of  political  influence  or  existence,  the  intellectual  dependence 
upon  the  government  or  its  functionary  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  the  abject  submission  to  the  want  of  freedom  or 
free  agency  in  thoughts,  words,  or  acts,  the  religious  thnddoa 
of  the  people  to  forms  which  they  despise,  the  want  of  influence 
of  religious  and  social  principle  in  society,  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  moral,  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  people  was 
never  looked  at  or  estimated  by  those  writers  who  were  so  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praises  of  the  national  education  of  Prusafc 
The  French  writers  took  up  the  song  from  the  band  of  Prussian 
pensioned  literati  of  Berlin,  and  the  English  from  the  Frendi 
writers ;  and  so  the  song  has  gone  round  Europe  without  any 
one  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  this  educational  system 
was  producing  ;  whether  it  had  elevated,  as  it  should  have  done 
if  genuine,  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  position  and  character 
of  the  Prussian  people  as  members  of  civilised  society,  having 
religious,  moral,  civil,  and  political  rights  and  duties  to  enjoy 
and  to  perform. 

It  is  to  us  in  England,  with   our  free  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual   free   agency   in    all   things,  an    inconsistency  scarcdy 
conceivable,  that  a  government  should  give  the  means,  nay,  en- 
force the  acquirement  of  the  means,  yet  punish  and  suppress  the    1 
use  and  exercise  of  the  means  it  gives — should  enforce  education,    ;■ 
yet  deny  the  use  and  e."xerme  ol  ^^\5.Qa.\KaTv  m  the  duties  of  men,   r 
as   social,  moral,  reVigiovis,  \\i\i:^m%,  ^AW^\:\\i%  \^\x.'^.  ^< 
this  is  the  consistency  oi  a;j:\>\U^x^,>^u^^^^^^^'^^'^^.^^^^'^ 
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fM^jeu  principle  of  government  by  wliich'  it  seeks  to 
me  its  power.  This  is  the  government  of  fiinctionarism 
despotism  united,  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  itself  by 
Dg  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  living  of  a 
body  of  civil  fimctionaries  placed  over  them,  into  a 
inery  for  its  own  support. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


DISJOINTED  STATE  OF  PRUSSIA  AS  ONE  NATIONAL  BODY. — ^DIFFEBENT  LAWS  AHD 
ADMINISTRATIONS. — FUNCTIONARISM. — ARISTOCRACY  AND,  FUNCXIONABiai 
COMPARED. 

The  military  system  of  the  Prussian  government  not  only  im* 
poverishes  and  demoralises  the  people  without  creating  that  kind 
of  military  force,  which,  from  its  offensive  capability,  gives  a  state 
real  political  weight  in  European  affairs  ;  but  it  counteracts  ill 
own  object,  and  actually  weakens  the  moral  element  of  the 
defence  of  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  to  whiA 
it  carries  the  physical  element — the  military  organisation.  As 
under  this  system  feach  individual  is  necessarily  confined  vay 
much  to  his  own  military  locality,  the  free  circulation  of  tW 
mass  of  the  population  through  the  country  is  impeded,  and 
family  ties,  ties  of  acquaintanceship,  of  petty  business,  of  trader 
of  common  interests  and  objects,  and  a  common  spirit,  can 
scarcely  spread  over  adjacent  provinces,  much  less  over  such  a 
widely  outstretched  land.  This  military  system  with  its  pen- 
dant, the  civil  system,  is  the  only  thing  common  to  all.  The 
people  of  distant  provinces  havfe  no  common  interests  or  objects 
amalgamating  them  into  one  whole — no  liberties,  laws,  consti' 
tutional  rights,  common  to  all,  to  rally  upon. 

"  What  is  it  to  me  if  the  French  are  on  the  Rhine,"  would  be 
the  reasonable  feeling  of  every  man  north  of  the  Oder,  whe» 
called  out  for  actual  service  in  the  field — *'  if  they  come  to  us  it 
will  defend  ourselves,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  these  conn triesl* 
The  different  provinces  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  are,  in  fact,  im4 
amalgamated  by  mutual  trade  and  communications,  not  united 
by  their  material  interests.  Tliey  are  connected  together  oni^ 
in  a  common  bureau  at  Berlin,  but  are  distinct  existences  in  all 
that  binds  men  together.  The  people  can  scarcely  be  called  one 
nation.     They  are  centralised  but  not  nationalised. 

But  is  loyalty,  is  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  subject  fc 
the  adored  and  beneSLceivt  nvoi^axQiV,  \.q  ^o  for  nothing  in  thi 
coJd-hearted  estimate  oi  t\ie  co\vii^^\AQ\i\i^\i^^^'vjL  ^^xaSHc^w^ 
its  government,  and  o£  t\ie  \m^\3^a»^^  ^V\0£iV«v.^  ^  ^5ii^\.^^«jV 
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fly  to  arms,  and  defend  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the 
;lits  of  their  beloved  sovereign  ?  Let  him  who  asks  tnm  up  a 
}  of  old  newspapers,  and  he  will  there  find  his  answer.  He 
II  there  find  the  same  efiusions  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  and 
votedness  from  the  same  towns,  provinces,  and  people — to 
ing  Jerom  of  Westphalia,  that  are  now  addressed  to  liis 
ijesty  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia — to  King  Louis  of 
)lland,  that  are  now  addressed  to  King  William  of  Oi-ange. 
lange  names,  and  dates,  and  the  one  would  do  for  the  other, 
is  within  the  verge  of  possibility  that  the  same  pen  and  the 
ne  scribe  copied,  and  the  same  burgomasters  or  other  official 
rsonages  presented  the  same,  the  identical  addresses  to  both 
marchs,  containing  the  same  assurances  of  the  inviolable 
iachment,  the  devoted  zeal  to  the  royal  house,  and  the  beloved 
rereign,  of  the  most  loyal  and  faithful  of  subjects.  The  age  of 
ralty  expired  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  world,  when  the 
lonaparte  brood  of  kings  and  princes  exchanged  their  straw 
K)l8  in  Ajaccio,  for  thrones,  and  were  treated  in  their  Bara- 
irias  with  all  the  honour,  adulation,  and  devoted  loyalty,  that 
3  "lives  and  fortunes  men"  of  the  day  in  Holland  and  Germany 
lid  muster.  There  was  a  moment  in  this  half  century,  when 
^ty  and  aristocracy  might  have  restored  themselves  to  their 
cient  social  position,  by  an  act  of  great  moral  justice  to  society, 
'  reducing  to  their  original  nothingness  the  swarms  of  counts, 
inces,  dukes,  marshals,  who  have  been  elevated  to  social  dis- 
iction  by  no  social,  intellectual,  or  moral  worth  or  merit,  but 
ffely  by  chance,  favouritism,  or  dexterity  in  unprincipled 
litwy  achievement ;  and  by  restoring  to  the  countries,  cities, 
mmunities,  and  individuals,  the  riches  expressed  from  them  by 
BBe  personages  in  the  shape  of  contributions,  dons,  taxes,  and 
licb,  in  reality,  were  unmilitary  booty  and  illegal  rapine.  The 
ied  powers  overlooked  or  disdained,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  . 
e  opportunity  of  uniting  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
inciples  which  they  wished  to  re-establish,  with  the  principle 
moral  justice.  They  themselves,  by  thus  contaminating  the 
Qventional  reverence  for  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  ele- 
ents  of  society  which  they  wished  to  revive,  reduced  the  ties 
tween  the  European  people  and  their  governments  to  that  of 
eir  material  interests.  The  constitutional  states  have  endea- 
•ured  to  strengthen  this  tie  hy  giving  the  people  a  ^o\c^  m  \)cv^ 
va^^ment  of  their  own  affairs,  a  representation  m  tYift  Xvi^^^^a^- 
a    Prussia  endeavoura  to  manage  the  matexial  iii.\ieTe&\»"&  <^ 
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the  people  without  the  people,  without  a  constitution ; 
loyalty  and  aristocraticai  influence  in  the  social  hody  are 
niably  effete  as  principles  of  national  movement,  her  govei 
is  connected  with  her  people  only  by  two  ties — ^that  of  ti 
tary  army  with  its  officers,  and  that  of  the  civil  army  "v 
functionaries.  Compared  with  Britain  or  America,  the  ki 
of  Prussia  is  in  a  very  disjointed  state,  owing  to  thisenti 
ance  upon  the  civil  and  military  power,  without  any  com 
between  the  government  and  the  people  in  the  managen 
their  material  interests.  The  material  interests  of  the 
even  among  themselves,  those  of  the  different  provinces  of  I 
are  not  amalgamated.  There  are  no  common  interests,  o 
laws,  common  religion,  common  voice  in  the  legislation  c 
common  country,  uniting  all.  In  that  most  important  j 
of  all  the  elements  of  social  union  in  a  country — ^the  law 
administration — differences  and  confusion  prevail  The  d 
shreds  torn  from  other  countries,  of  which  the  kingdom  : 
posed,  retain,  in  some  degree,  each  its  own  laws,  forms  of 
ture,  religion,  and  rights,  inalienable  even  by  despotic 
imless  with  the  will  and  concurrence  of  the  people  then 
The  power  w^hich  alone  could,  with  safety  to  the  gover 
touch  and  change  these,  the  power  of  the  people  in  leg 
assembly,  will  not  be  conceded  by  the  autocratic  governn 
that  the  country  remains  in  a  chaotic  state,  governed  as  o 
not  united.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Khine,  and  also  i 
provinces  east  of  that  river,  of  which  Cologne,  Dusseldorf 
feld,  Lenney,  Solingen,  Coblenz,  are  the  chief  towns,  the 
law  and  its  administration,  the  Code  Napoleon,  Code  d 
merce,  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  Code  Crimind,  the  Jva 
Paix,  Tribuneaux  de  premiere  Instance,  dsc,  are  all  retain 
are  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  tl 
government  could  venture  to  alter  them  unless  by  a  constit 
act  of  a  representative  assembly  of  tlie  people  themselve 
this  point  these  provinces  have  given  manifestations  o 
sentiments  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  the  government  h 
posed  assimilations  in  the  laws  or  tribunals  to  those  of  1 
This  population  living  under  French  law,  is  the  very  ke 
the  Prussian  kingdom — ^a  concentrated  population  of  froi 
to  four  millions,  the  most  wealthy,  commercial,  and  mano 
ing,  and  the  most  eTi\i«\\tfeTi<&^  xji^owtWir  rights  and  waiifc 
perhaps  in  Germany.  Itv  t\i^  ^^oVvaa^  ^i  ^Q.%^w,'«^'gcii\, 
other  extremity  o£  t\i.etoci^^om  ^-\i^  ^x^^^  «^^^xsi>^v^ 
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iea  de  paix,  and  by  open  courts  of  justice,  and  open  examinS' 
in  of  witaciBses,  prevailH  ovar  tlie  general  Fru^iau  aduiiuia- 

,  Xa  tliQ  proriucea  wUch  vere  luediati^,  aud  even  in  tLe 
mrjncefl  which  had  long  been  under  the  PruBsian  Boeptre,  baro- 
ftloourta  were  a.  apecies  of  private  property  which  ooulil  not  be 
ken  away  from,  the  estate  of  the  prince  or  baron.  Government 
V&yH  bad  the  needfiil  check  over  the  patron,  in  hia  appointing 
pna  aa  judges  but  from  legally  qualified  persona  bred  at  the 
BivBCBities— aa  in  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  by  a  putron 
r*Jid  also  over  the  judge,  in  superintending,  revising,  or  i-evers- 
g  liis  judicial  proceedings  j  hut  aucli  courts  have  the  inhabitants 
Jwtain  diatricta  thirled  to  them,  in  caaea  civil  or  criminal,  in 
8  first  inataiioe  ;  and  forma,  expenses,  conveniences  to  suitors, 
)&  confidence  in  justice,  are,  necessarily,  very  ditferent  in  a 
aliipiidtyofdiffei-eutlocal  courts  established  afcdifferentperiods, 
idoriginally  vrith  difierent  usages.  Deducting  the  population  of 
e  provinces  standing  altogether  under  the  Code  Nupolfon,  of 
Bwmaining  10,000,000  of  people  under  the  Prusaian  sceptre, 
700,000,  or  about  ono-thi  rd  of  the  whole  population  of  Prussin, 
^1  under  private  jurisdiction,  and  7,900,000  only  under  the 
fful  governmental  courts.  Of  the  royal  governmental  cimrts. 
it  inclading  the  higher  courts  of  appeal,  there  are  7,018,  and 
private  courts,  6,134,  of  which  128  are  of  the  patrimony  of 
'~'''  a,  standeaherra  or  high  nobility,  and  of  provincial  nobility, 
.006  are  common  barimial  courts  of  iiatrimony.  The  judges 
i  tlieae  patrimonial  local  oourts  appear  to  be  paid  either  by  fees 
rby  dues  from  all  the  peasantry  within  the  circle  of  the  juria- 
Prtion,  or  by  land  mortified  ia  old  timea,  for  the  support  of  the 
Icljisj  but  appear  to  be  so  ill  paid,  that,  like  curates  of  oid  ia 
^i,  one  judge  officiates  in  eight,  or  even  twelve,  of  thew  local 
ftrti  The  total  number  of  judges  iu  the  6,134  private  oourts 
lint  323,  The  greatest  niuuber  of  inhabitants  subject  to  these 
Ml  patrimonial  courts,  is  iu  Sileaia,  where,  out  of  2,500,000 
Kjile,  1,500,000  are  under  barony  courts.  The  sniallest  number 
tn  Westjihalia,  wliei-e,  in  a  i»palation  of  1,300,000  people, 
is  about  80,000  are  uodei-  these  [wtrimonial  juriadictiiins,  the 
Won  having  been  abolished  almost  entirely,  when  Westphalia 
tt  ejected  into  a  distinct  kingdom  for  Jerome  Buonaparte.  Of 
!y»I  or  regular  governmental  courts,  the  nnmher  iu  Prusaia 
H»Bam  to  be  7,018,  and  of  judges  paid  by  goveroment  3,325,  of 
toom  1,593  are  judgea  in  the  iuferijr  local  courts,     'Eke  total 
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mimberof  all  fdnctionaries  living  by  tlie  administration  of  law,  anS 
appointed  by  government,  appears  to  be  11,401  persons.  It  is 
the  first  law  of  functionarism  to  take  care  of  itself  To  reduce  to 
uniformity  the  administration  of  law,  and  the  law  courts,  among 
a  people,  appears  one  of  the  most  needful  steps  to  wards  an  ,amftlg>^ 
mation  of  the  whole  into  one  nation,  and,  if  strong  measures  woe 
a-goiug,  one  of  the  most  important  to  which  a  strong  measoie 
could  be  applied,  especially  as  these  patrimonial  courts  are  founded 
on  no  principle  of  advantage  or  convenience  to  the  people,  or  d 
just  right  of  the  baronial  j)roprietor.  But  it  would  have  been  i 
curtailment  of  the  living  to  be  gained  in  function,  a  reform  not 
to  be  expected  from  a  government  of  functionaries.  Until  thia^ 
however,  be  done,  the  people  of  Prussia  can  scarcely  be  called  one 
nation.     The  state  wants  unity. 

In  the  provinces,  also,  clipped  out  of  ancient  Poland,  whidi 
are  not  inconsiderable,  the  province  of  Posen  alone,  containing 
nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  a  strong  anti-Prussi«i 
spirit,  and  not  a  passive  spirit,  prevails  among  all  ranks.  Since 
the  accession  of  the  present  king,  the  nobility  there  have  refused 
to  accept  the  constitution  of  a  provincial  assembly  of  the  Stan- 
desherrn,  or  nobles  of  a  certain  class,  to  deliberate  upon  suck 
provincial  affairs  as  the  king  may  order  to  be  laid  before  then, 
which  is  the  kind  of  representative  Constitution  proposed  to  lie 
substituted  in  Prussia  for  that  constitutional  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature  promised  by  the  late  king — and  avoweoly 
upon  the  principle  that  they  do  not  choose  to  be  amalgamated 
with  Prussia,  and  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  otLer 
provinces  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  They  will  stand  by  their 
Polish  nationality.  It  is  this  spirit,  and  not  fanaticism  alon^ 
that  was  at  work  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  supporting  the 
bishop  of  Posen.  and  the  Catholic  clergy  in  resisting  the  church 
measures  of  government.  Independently  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  the  Polish  nationality  is  increasing  to  such  alarming  int«!»- 
sity  in  this  q  uarter,  that  obscure  state  paragra[)hs  have  been  insert*-* 
in  the  foreign  newspapers  admitted  into  Prussia — those  of  Augs* 
burg,  Frankfort,  or  Leipsic — to  prepare  the  public  mind  in 
Prussia  for  some  strong  measure  to  put  it  down — some  attempt 
similar  to  the  Russian,  to  abolish  by  law  the  Polish  language 
customs,  and  national  distinctions.  It  is  a  curious  trait  in  the 
working  of  a  censorship  oi  tk^  "^y^s«9.,  and  of  public  opinion  en 
public  affairs,  that  an  a\\toct^\>\c  Vc\^vi'$>\^<^\\i^^^  ^css^Tssss&^^mnrf 
rjondeacend  to  cheat  its  o^u  ^«^.^^i\^&\\m^Tl\.^,^^^*^^^>.^aJ^^^^^ 
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a  foreign  town  to  sound  the  public  opinion  of  its  own 
Hijectfl  upon  its  own  inteotitina.  Can  such  a  state  of  thinga  be 
'a  such  a  principle  of  govemraent  as  this  autocratic 
iciple,  Buitalile  to  the  advanced  coTidition  of  the  subjects  of 
Are  the  relations  between  the  governing  and  the 
rned  what  they  ought  to  be  ?  The  Prussian  government 
uta  to  nationalise  its  aubjecta,  aad  yet  puts  down  the  means  of 
tuning  its  own  object.  It  wants  to  rouse  a  national  spirit, 
t  would  have  the  public  mind  passive,  calm,  and  unagitated  by 
£ticiil  diacussiona  of  the  prens,  or  of  public  meetings,  or  by  free 
AuDunication^  on  public  affairs.  It  wauta  to  suii  with  a  fair 
Te  of  witict,  yet  to  keep  the  uea  smooth  nnd  unruffled  bv  the 
Elation  which  unavoidably  attendM  the  gale. 
Tbe  traveller  inimical  to  hereditary  aristocracy  ss  a  privileged 
'a  power  in  a  community— not  from  prejudice  or  party 
lag,  but  on  principle,  aa  an  institvition  adverse  to  a  liberal 
al  economy — will  lind  much  tt)  shake  his  opinionK  when  he 
»  down  here  on  the  Continent  to  consider  deliberately  the 
weiwliioh  has  succeeded  to  aristocracy  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
nwsdly  in  the  modem  social  eeonora.y  of  Europe,     Arifttocra^y, 

0  eviJent,  has  worked  itself  out,  and  ia  effete  in  every  ooun- 
leren  in  those,  aa  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  in  which  it  had 

1  been  formally  abolished  or  undermined  by  law.  'Where  it 
I'Sbtuds,  with  all  its  ancient  supports,  it  is  evidently  going  to 
f^i  (md  has  lost  its  roots  in  inodern  society.  But  che  power 
Ml  haa  spi-uiig  up  in  its  place — the  power  of  fiinctionarisra— 
Byno  means  satisfactory.      It  is  aristocracy  without  the  ad- 

'  _  s  of  aristocracy.  The  highest  functionary  ia  not  ha 
lependent  man.  He  haa  been  bred  in  a  school  of  implicit, 
most  militaiy,  submiBsion  of  liia  own  opinion  to  authority — ■ 
*  sttained  power  through  the  path  of  nubjeotion  of  his  own 
nwrples  aud  judgment  to  those  of  others  above  him.  He  haa 
independebce  of  mind.  Such  pubiio  meu  in  the  higher 
M  of  government,  as  our  hereditary  aristocracy  and  gentry 
rH  sides  of  politics  pi-Oiluca — men  no6  to  be  swaye-l  from 
rttbey  hold  to  be  right,  and  who  renounce  office  rather  than 
toistency  and  independent  judgment— are  not  to  be  heard  of 
the  fnuctionarism  of  the  Oontiiient.  Tlie  nobleman,  generally 
taking,  is  an  educated  man  from  his  social  position,  and  not 
neitad  merely  for  functionary  duties,  with  the  contracteil  views 
f  offiee.  He  is  also,  generally  ppcakiug,  independent  in  position 
Oil  Bircumstnuces,  and  the  public  opinion  and  ^udnoiBiA  yt  \oa 
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political  conduct  is  an  influence  more  powerful  with  him  than 
with  the  office-bred  functionary.  He  is  working  for  a  reward, 
and  under  a  check  from  public  opinion  which  neither  the  80- 
preme  power  of  the  state,  nor  its  subordinate  powers  above  him, 
or  beside  him,  can  give,  or  take  away,  or  compensate  for,  if  it  be 
lost  by  the  course  of  his  political  conduct  in  public  afGGdr&  The 
functionary  is  not  only  independent  of  public  opinion,  hot  it 
bred  up  in  a  social  system  which  has  no  reference  to  it,  in  which 
it  is  set  at  nought,  and  in  which  it  can  give  him  no  support  or 
reward  for  the  sacrifice  of  office  to  principle,  or  of  his  own  in- 
dividual material  interests  to  his  political  interests.  As  a  state 
power,  or  social  body,  fiinctionarism  compared  to  anstocrac^is 
much  more  detached  from  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  is  abo^ 
as  a  state  power,  much  more  dangerous  to  the  monarch.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  consider  functionarism,  as  it  now  exists  on  the  Cour 
tinent,  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  despotic,  autocratic  sovereigns 
It  is  a  machine  which  governs  the  government.  The  histoj 
of  France,  from  the  hour  that  the  military  support  of  Buonaparte 
was  broken  at  Moscow,  shows  that  the  crown  itself  is  altogether 
in  the  gift  of  this  new  state  power.  The  history  of  Belgium,  of 
Spain,  of  Kussia,  tells  the  same  fact.  It  is  considered  by  manf, 
that  here,  in  Prussia,  it  is  functionarism,  not  royalty,  that  rulea 
The  body  of  functionaries  are  like  the  body  of  clergy  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  men  are  of  one  mind,  bred  in  one  school,  with 
one  spirit.  The  monarch  has  but  a  small  number  to  choose  froffi 
of  men  around  the  throne  qualified  to  conduct  or  advise  publie 
measures.  These  are  all  men  bred  in  the  same  way — men  of  the 
same  ideas,  mind,  and  spirit.  It  is  but  a  change  of  persons  and 
faces  about  him,  not  of  principles  or  system,  that  the  monaidi 
attains  by  a  change  of  ministers.  He  is  in  a  position  very  simi- 
lar to  tha,t  of  his  predecessors  in  the  middle  ages,  when  church- 
men held  all  state  affiiirs  in  their  hands.  Since  the  decay « 
hereditary  aristocracy,  a  power  remarkably  similar  to  that  eiff-  i 
cised  by  the  priesthood  in  the  middle  ages — a  body  similanf 
constituted  to  the  clerical,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  t« 
the  sovereign  and  the  people — is  establishing  a  thraldom  over 
both.  The  sovereign  and  the  people  have  no  free  political  actioOf 
or  mutual  working  upon  each  other,  through  this  wall  of  fonc- 
tionarism  that  divides  them.  In  the  hereditary  aristocr^ft 
the  monarch  had  a  seVectioTi  oixsievY  b^ed  in  all  vai'ieties  of  *»** 
position — not  as  tlie  i\]Lnct\OTi^\^  o^  \}cia  ^^tvy&VVas.  ^-^Ss^  ^^ 
traded  sphere  of  action  ox  \\jMi\i^%--^^  ^H.  ^  ^^:*^^ 
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Oieiital  power,  and,  although  connected  bytheir  material  interests 
IS  a  body  with  the  wel&re  of  the  people,  united  to  the  personality 
of  the  cro^  by  their  indiyidual  honours,  privileges,  and  social 
distinctions.  The  functionaries  are  only  united  to  each  other, 
ind,  like  the  clergy,  are  a  body  distinct  both  from  the  sovereign 
and  the  people,  in  interests  and  social  relations.  The  habit  of 
interfering,  regulating,  commanding  in  the  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple^ gives  both  to  them  and  the  people,  a  feeling  of  opposed 
interests  and  objects,  not  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence.  The  func- 
tionary in  Grermany,  even  in  the  lowest  station,  is  always  treated, 
and  his  wife  also,  with  the  full  ceremonial  of  his  title  of  office, 
▼hich  shows  that  his  relation  to  the  people  is  not  one  of  mutual 
confidence.  The  evil  efiect  on  the  industry,  and  independence 
of  mind,  of  a  people,  by  such  a  mass  of  government  employment 
¥ith  social  influence  and  easy  living,  being  offered  to  the  higher, 
middle,  and  small  capitalist  classes,  has  been  already  stated;  and 
ako  that  this  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  development  of  national 
industry  and  wealth,  and  to  that  progress  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tore  which  the  Grerman  people  are  at  present  dreaming  of. 
Free  social  institutions  also,  the  only  foundation  of  national 
prosperity,  moral  free  agency,  civil  and  political  liberty,  never 
«tti  grow  up  under  the  pressure  of  this  state  power  drawn  from 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  influenced  by  one  spirit,  and 
interested  as  a  body  in  maintaining  the  importance,*  means  of 
living,  and  patronage,  derived  from  a  multitude  of  functions 
tttablished  for  restraining,  or  entirely  superseding,  free  social 
institutions,  free  agency,  and  civil  or  political  liberty.  Fuiic- 
tionarism  is  more  adverse  than  aristocracy  to  civil  liberty. 
Will  the  great  social  movement  of  the  Grerman  people  now  in 
progress  for  their  material  interests  and  industrial  prosperity,  be 
sble  to  shake  off  this  incubus,  to  break  up  the  system  of  interfer- 
ttice,  superintendence,  and  military  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
government  in  all  social  action,  upon  which  funetionarism  is 
founded,  and  by  which  it  lives?  Will  the  Continental  sove- 
Kigns,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  commercial  league, 
•nd  in  reality  for  their  own  independence  and  power,  abandon 
fe  mihtary  system  of  interference  in  all  things,  and  of  governing 
ly  ftmctionaries  instead  of  by  the  people]  Will  they  fall  back 
iwv,  as  some  day  they  will  be  obliged  to  do,  for  support  against 
the  power  of  funetionarism,  upon  the  power  oi  t\\e  ^^o\\&  va.  %» 
f^iaesentative  constitution^  Or  will  they  attem^>i  V»o  %\I\08L\i3^ 
}g^  the  dead  branches  of  hereditary  aristocracy  ^ovssA  ^^ 
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throne  1  The  fdture  state  of  society  on  the  Continent  tuniB  OA 
the  solution  which  time  and  circumstances  may  give  to  these 
questions.  The  spirit  raised  by  the  Oerman  commercial  league 
is  hastening  on  their  solution  rapidly.  One  is  already  solved 
— ^the  restoration  of  an  hereditary  privileged  aristocracy  in 
Prussia. 

The  Prussian  government  has,  of  late  years,  been  aware  of  the 
false  position  in  which  it  stands — ^admitting  no  principle  hit 
the  purely  monarchical  autocratic  principle  exercised  by  its  func- 
tionaries ;  and  yet  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  state  of  society, 
wealth,  industry,  and  national  spirit,  directly  opposed  to  that 
principle,  and  which  can  only  exist  where  the  people  partake  of 
their  own  government  ajid  legislation.  The  policy  of  late  has 
evidently  been  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  dissolution  of  the  Pros- 
sian  church,  and  the  return  to  the  old  forms  and  spirit  of  the 
two  branches  of  Protestantism,  especially  to  the  pietism  of  the 
old  Lutheran  church,  is  talked  of  as  the  wish  and  tendency  of 
the  court ;  and  it  is  even  whispered  that  the  abolition  of  the 
leibeigenschaft,  or  .feudal  servitude  of  the  peasantry,  and  of 
the  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  of  corporate  bodies  in  towns, 
is  talked  of  in  Jiigh  places  as  having  been  a  hasty  measure. 
And  undoubtedly  so  it  was,  if  the  monarchical  autocratic  principle 
was  to  be  retained.  At  the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty 
in  August'  last,  in  Kbnin^sburg,  an  attempt  was  made  to  begin 
the  restoration  of  an  hereditary  class  of  nobles.  It  was  proposed 
to  elevate  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  present  nobility  to  the 
rank  of  princes,  and  to  make  the  new  dignity  hereditary  in  the 
eldest  sons,  instead  of  descending,  as  the  present  titles  do,  to  all 
the  children ;  and  the  new  nobles  were  to  be  bound  to  entail  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  estates  upon  the  successors  to  their 
titles.  The  proposal,  however,  met  with  no  acceptance.  With 
almost  all,  the  estates  were  so  burdened  that  it  could  not  be 
done  without  injury  to  their  creditoi's.  Others  considered  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  their  younger  children.  Some  declined 
the  proffered  honours  point  blank.  The  diet  or  provincial  assem- 
bly of  the  standesherrn  of  Kbningsburg,  for  deliberating  on  the 
])rovincial  affairs  laid  before  them — which  is  the  substitute  given 
for  a  constitutional  government — although  assembled  for  the 
coronation,  and  to  whose  members  this  offer  was  made,  rejected 
it,  and  even  adopted  a  petition  for  a  representative  constitution 
of  the  people,  as  promised  to  them  by  the  late  king  under  date 
^f  the  25th  May,  1815,  to  which  they  referred.     The  city  of 
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^Kslan,  the  third  in  importance  in  the  kingdom,  standing  next 
o  Berlin  and  Kbningsburg,  adopted  a  similar  petition  and 
:^erence.  Cologne  also  made  a  similar  move.  These  are  strong 
Adications  of  the  lising  spirit  of  the  times — of  the  split  between 
ilungs  as  they  are  and  the  sentiments  of  the  influential  classes  of 
llie  country.  A  retrograde  movement  is  evidently  impossible ; 
ind  it  is  equally  impossible  to  stand  still,  with  the  whole  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  people,  and  their  opinions  and  feelings  for 
political  existence  in  the  legislation  excited  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Goman  commercial  league,  and  pushing  on  the  government  in 
ft  path  which  the  government  is  pledged  to  take,  in  which  its 
Bkeps  are  watched  by  the  people,  and  which  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  leads  to  free  institutions,  a  representative  constitu- 
tioii,aud  the  abolition  of  the  present  sole  monarchical,  autocratic 
ptindpleii 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

BEBLIN — LEIPSIC — ^BOOK  TRADE — ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  LITE11ATU«1— 01  ttt 
OHARACTEB — ON  THE  SOCIAL  CHABACTEB  OF  THE  OBBMANS — ^THB  «■■ 
MAN  THEATRE — ITS  INFLUENCE — THE  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUSNCIS  BT 
SOCIETY — THE   SCOTCH   AND   THE  GERMANS  COMPARED 

Berlin  has  the  air  of  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  yesterday. 

No  Gothic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fantastic  gable  ends,  noUl- 

torical  stone  and  lime,  no  remnants  of  the  picturesque  ages,  reodi 

the  olden  time.     Voltaire  in  satin  breeches  and  powdered  perab^ 

Frederic  the  Great  in  jackboots  and  pigtail,  and  the  FrenA 

classical  age  of  Louis  XI Y.,  are  the  men  and  times  Berlin  calk  op 

to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller.     A  fine  city,  however,  Berlir 

is — very  like  the  age  she  represents — very  fine  and  very  nasty. 

Berlin  is  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge  barrack-like  edifices 

with  pillars,  statues,  and  all  the  regular  frippery  of  the  tawdiT 

school  of  classical  French  architecture — ^all  in  stucco,  and  fie- 

quently  out  at  elbows,  discovering  the  naked  brick  under  ths 

tattered  yellow  faded  covering  of  plaster.     The  fixtures  whidi 

strike  the  eye  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  buildings 

clumsy  ornaments,  clumsy  statues,  clumsy  inscriptions,  a  profb- 

sion  of  gilding,  guard-houses,  sentry-boxes  ;    the  moveables  a» 

sentries  presenting  arms  every  minute,  oflScers  with  feathers  and 

orders  passing  unceasingly,  hackney  droskies  rattling  about,  aw 

numbers  of  well-dressed  people.     The  streets  are  spacious  and 

straight,  with,  broad  margins  on  each  side  for  foot  passenger?; 

and  a  band  of  plain  flag-stones  on  these  margins  make  them  much 

more  walkable  than  the  streets  of  most  Continental  towns.    Bui 

these  margins  are  divided  from  the  spacious  carriage-way  in  the 

middle  by  open  kennels,  telling  the  nose  unutterable  things.  These 

open  kennels  are  boarded  over  only  at  the  gateways  of  the  palaces 

to  let  the  carriages  cross  them,  and  must  be  particularly  conve* 

nient  for   the  inhabitants,  for  they  are  not  at  all  particularly 

agreeable.     Use  reconciles  people  to  nuisances  which  might  be 

easily  removed.     A  sluggish  but  considerable  river,  the  Spre^ 

stagnates  through  the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stucco 

work,  and  outside  decoralion.  oi  tlaa  houses^  would  go  fEirtowanfc 
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Bering  over  their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines,  and  send- 
?  it  in  a  purifying  jstream  through  every  street  and  sewer.  If 
onze  and  marble  could  smell,  Blucher  and  Bulow,  Schwerin  and 
ithen,  and  duck-winged  angels,  and  two-headed  eagles  innu- 
Jrable,  would  be  found  on  their  pedestals,  holding  their  noses 
tead  of  grasping  their  swords.     It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 

>  difference  between  the  civilisation  of  the  fine  arts  and  that  of 
)  useful  arts,  in  their  influences  on  social  well-being,  that  this 
Tf  as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester,  has  an  Italian  opera, 

>  or  three  theatres,  a  vast  picture  gallery,  and  statue  gallery, 
1  museums  of  all  kinds,  a  musical  academy;  schools  of  all 
3riptions>  an  university  with  142  professors,  the  most  dis- 
i;aished  men  of  science  who  can  be  collected  in  Grermany,  and 
ndoubtedly  the  capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the  fine 
\,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in  literature,  for  a  vast  pro- 
don  of  the  enlightened  and  refined  of  the  European  population, 

yet  has  not  advanced  so  far  in  the  enjoyments  and  comforts 
']&,  in  the  civilisation  of  the  useful  arts,  as  to  have  water  con- 
ed in  pipes  into  their  city,  and  into  their  houses.  Three 
idred  thousand  people  have  taste  enough  to  be  in  die-away 
isies  at  the  singing  of  Madame  Pasta,  or  the  dancing  of  Tag- 
i,  and  have  not  taste  enough  to  appreciate,  or  feel  the  want  of, 
ipply  of  water  in  their  kitchens,  sculleries,  drains,  sewers, 
er-closets.  The  civilisation  of  an  English  village  is,  after  all, 
«  real  civilisation  than  that  of  Paris  or  Berlin, 
icipsic,  remarkably  in  contrast  with  Berlin,  is  a  city  of  the  middle 
\ — balconies  projecting  into  the  streets,  old  forms  and  fashions 
at  the  people  and  their  dwellings — ^nothing  of  the  Parisian  air, 
ling  of  the  Frenchified  Grennan  air  aboutthem.  Everything  is 
nright  Grerman^nd  plain  unsophisticated  Grerman  burgess  style, 
jisthecapital  of  the  middle  class  of  Grermany — of  the  class  which 
nothing  to  do  with  nobility,  or  with  military,  or  civil  service  as 
ij  of  living,  which  has  not  its  great  money  merchants,  bankers, 
lectors  of  loans,  millionaires,  like  Frankfort;  but  has  its  very 
jtantial,  and  some  very  wealthy,  quiet-living  burgesses.  The 
eller  who  could  get  into  the  domestic  society  of  this  town — 
ch  even  native  Germans  cannot  easily  do — would  see,  it  is 
,  more  of  old  Germany,  more  of  the  houses,  habits,  and  modes 
ving  of  two  centuries  ago,  than  in  any  other  place.  A  very 
lectable  people  these  Leipsickers  are,  and  precisely  because  they 
^  to  be  nothing  more.  Their  book  trade  is  of  such  import- 
s' that  the  booksellers,  of  whom  there  are  reckoned  at  the 
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fairs  about  560,  and  many  of  them  settled  in  Leipsic,  liaye  alargi 
Exchange  of  their  own  to  transact  their  business  in.  It  is  dc^ 
however,  the  printing  and  publishing  in  Leipsic  itself  that  is  the 
basis  of  these  book  fairs,  but  the  barter  of  publications  betwwi 
booksellers  meeting  there  from  different  points.  The  booksdiarf 
perhaps,  from  Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  meets  and  exchanges  pablki- 
tions  with  the  bookseller,  perhaps,  from  Zurich,  gives  so  msaj 
copies  of  his  publication — a  dull  sermon  possibly — ^for  so  muj 
of  the  other's — an  entertaining  novel.  Each  gets  an  assortmcsfc 
of  goods  by  this  traffic,  such  as  he  knows  will  suit  his  customer 
out  of  a  publication  of  which  he  could  not,  perhaps,  sell  a  scow 
of  copies  within  his  own  circle ;  but  a  score  sold  in  every  book- 
selling circle  in  Germany  gets  rid  of  an  edition.  Suppose  the  woA 
out  and  out  stupid  and  unsaleable,  still  it  has  its  value ;  it  is  ex- 
changeable, should  it  be  only  at  the  value  of  wrapping-paper,  fcr 
works  less  unsaleable,  and  puts  the  publisher  in  possession  of  s 
saleable  stock  and  of  a  variety  of  works.  His  profit  also  not  d^ 
pending  altogether  upon  the  merit  of  the  one  work  he  pabliBho^ 
but  upon  the  assortment  for  sale  he  can  make  out  of  it  by  barter, 
he  can  afford  to  publish  works  of  a  much  lower  class  as  to  merits 
or  saleable  properties,  than  English  publishers.  The  risk  is  di- 
vided,  and  also  the  loss,  and  not  merely  divided  among  all  the 
booksellers  who  take  a  part  of  an  edition  in  exchange  for  part  of 
their  own  publications  ;  but  in  effect  is  divided  among  the  pub- 
lications. The  standard  work,  or  the  new  publication  of  ill 
author  of  celebrity,  pays  the  rii-k  or  loss  of  the  publisher  of  the 
bad,  unsaleable  work,  as  by  it  he  is  put  in  possession  of  the  ht-  ' 
mer,  of  the  more  saleable  goods.  The  loss,  also,  compared  to  thit 
of  an  English  publisher,  is  trifling,  because,  although  the  Gennia 
press  can  deliver  magnificent  books,  yet  the  general  taste  of  tto 
public  for  neat,  fine,  well-finished  productions  in  printing,  as  i* 
all  the  useful  arts,  is  not  by  any  means  so  fully  developed  as  with 
us,  and  is  satisfied  with  very  inferior  paper  made  of  muck 
cheaper  materials.  The  publisher  also  is  saved  the  very  import- 
ant expense  of  stitching,  boarding,  or  binding  all  he  publishes,  by 
his  own  capital,  the  private  buyer  generally  taking  hts  books  ia  j 
sheets.  The  bound  or  made  up  books  in  booksellers'  shops  aie  j 
but  few,  and  generally  only  those  of  periodical  or  light  literatum  . 
The  advantage  to  literature  of  this  system  into  which  the  book  j 
trade  has  settled,  is  that  hundreds  of  works  see  the  light.  whiA 
with  us  would  never  get  to  the  printing-house  at  alL  The  die- 
advantage  is  that  it  encourages  a  prolixity  of  style,  both  ii 
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blinking  and  expressioD,  two  or  three  ideas  are  spun  out  into  a 
Tolame,  and  literature  is  actually  overwhelmed  and  buried  imder 
its  own  fertility  and   fruits.     No  human  powers  could  wade 
through  the  flood  of  publication  poured  out  every  half  year  upon 
e?ery  conceivable  subject.     Selection   even,  in  such   an  over- 
whdming  mass  is  out  of  the  question,  imless  the   catalogue- 
adection  of  judgiug  from  the  reputation  of  the  author,  that  the 
book  may  be  worth  reading.  In  our  small  book-world,  periodical 
«riticunn-our  qnarterlies  and  Uterary  newspapers-keeps  the 
ordinary  reader  up  to  the  cuirent  stream  of  literary  production  ; 
Imt  who  could  get  through  the  pile  of  periodicals  published  in 
Qermany,  and  find  time  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  1  It  is  as  at  their 
table  d'h6te— the  guest  tastes  this  thing,  and  tastes  that,  and  rises 
without  having  made  so  wholesome  and  substantial  a  meal  as  he 
would  have  done  from  one  or  two  dishes.    This  superabundance, 
Hid  the  excess  of  employment  to  the  mind  about  other  people'» 
ideas,  influences  the  general  literature  of  Germany.    Men,  whose 
Wents  entitle  them  to  be  original  in  literary  production,  are  but 
imitative.     Their  great   original  authors,  Goethe,   Schiller,  or. 
Bichter,  or  our  great  authors,  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Byron,  give  the 
tunes  which  the  crowd  of  German  writers  are  whistling  through* 
tbe  streets.     This  imitative  turn,  and  the  excess  of  literary  pro- 
faction,  influence  even  the  material  interests  and  character  of 
the  German  people.     In  politics,  in  social  economy,  in  religion, 
•nd  perhaps  even   in  morals,  and   the  regulation   of  conduct, 
principles  and  opinions  seem  to  have  no  time  to  take  root,  and  ta 
JDfluence  the  actual  doings  of  men — conviction  is  but  loosely 
ttttinected  with  action.     The  latter  by  no  means  follows  the  for- 
piier,  even  when  not  drawn  aside  by  prejudice,  passion,  or  self- 
^terest.    All  is  speculation,  not  reality.     Every  German  seems 
to  have  two  worlds  for  himself — a  world  of  idea,  and  a  world  of 
Reality  ;  and  the  foimer  appears  to  have  as  little  connection  with 
fte  latter,  as  the  evening  of  the  monarch  on  the  stage  with  the 
horning  of  the  actor  in  his  lodgings.     This  division  of  life  into 
tWo  distinct  existences,  this  living  in  a  world  of  reveries,  this 
Mde  separation  bet\voen  ideas  and  realities,  between  thoughts 
^d  actions,  common  perhtips  to  all  men  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
^  so  widely  diffused  in  Germany,  that  it  sensibly  infiuences  its 
•ocial  economy.       All  evaporates  in  speculation.     ]3ooks,    and 
theories,  and  principles^  are  published  and  resid,  M\6ct\\^x^ \\\«Ji 
y^Htter  rests.     A   new  set  of  books,  tl\eox\t^,  Oi\A    ^t'vXvcv^^'^ 
^  pubJisbed,  and  oyerwholms  the  first,  Lut  o\\  \-\i\^  xi^"^ct    ^^^^ 
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beyond  the  world  of  idea  in  which  half  their  existence  is  passed 
Improvement^  reform,  movement  of  any  kind  in  social  busines 
or  real  life,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  stand  still,  becaosd 
real  life  is  but  half  their  existence.  Leave  them  the  other  hiS, 
their  ideal  world,  to  expatiate  in — and  that  cannot  be  circaift- 
scribed  by  any  kind  of  government — and  they  quietly  put  up 
with  restrictions  and  burdens  in  real  life,  which  in  our  so&i 
economy  would  not  be  endured.  Energy  of  mind  and  vigour  of 
action  in  the  real  affairs  of  ordinary  life  are  diluted  and  weakened 
by  this  life  of  dreamy  speculation.  We  sometimes  see  indi- 
viduals among  ourselves,  novel-reading,  romantic  youths,  forming 
a  little  world  for  themselves  from  the  shelves  of  the  circulating 
library,  and  dreaming  away  life  in  it.  The  literature,  scholarship^ 
and  wide  diffusion  of  the  culture  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
(Germany  are,  in  this  view,  actually  detrimental  to  the  social 
development  of  the  German  people,  to  their  industry,  mataial 
interests,  and  activity  in  ordinary  afl^rs  of  a  mechanical  kind, 
and  to  their  energy  and  interest  in  claiming  and  exercising  dvil 
liberty  or  free-agency  in  real  life. 

This  double  existence  of  the  Germans  accounts  for  some  pe- 
culiarities in  German  literature.      German  authors,  both  the 
philosophic  and  the  poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  fiff 
more  intellectual  and  more  highly  cultivated  than  our  reading 
public.     They  address  themselves,  in  fact,  in  their  philosophical 
works,  like  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  to  schools  or  bodies 
of  disciples  who  must  have  attained  a  peculiar  and  considerable 
cultivation  of  mind  to  understand  them.      The  philosophy  » 
Kant  occupied  Schiller,  we  are  told  in -his  biography,  for  three 
years  of  intense  and  exclusive  study.      In  our  literature,  th© 
most  obscure   and   abstruse  of  metaphysical   or   philosophical 
writers  take  the  public  mind  in  a  far  lower  state,  simply  cognv- 
sant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
reasoning  powers.     Locke,  Dugald  Stewart,  Keid,  Smith,  Hume* 
require  nothing  more.    Shakspeare,  Scott,  Byron,  require  nothing 
more.  German  literature,  even  of  the  imaginative  class,  requires  * 
highly  cultivated  imaginative  faculty  from  the  readers.   Gioethe  s 
Paust,  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  many  •  of  Schiller's   tragedies,  a** 
of  Jean    Paul  E-ichter's  productions,  require   readers  tmned* 
like  the  readers  of  Kant  or  Fichte,  in  a  certain  school,  and  to  • 
certain  considerable   intellectual  culture.      Their  philosopher* 
and  poets  do  not,  like  ours,  address  themselves  to  the  meancs* 
capacity.      The-  social  iTA.\i<e,iLC»  oi  Ci^rman  literature  ia^  oon^ 
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iontly,  confined  witHin  a  narrower  circle.  It  haa  no  influence 
a  the  mindof  the  lower,  or  even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active 
ie,  wlio  have  not  the  opportunity  or  lebiii'e  to  screw  their 
Ailtiea  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writei-a.  The  read- 
^  pablic  must  devote  much  tine  to  acquire  the  knowledge. 
Be  of  feeling,  and  of  imagination,  neceaaary  to  follow  the 
(iting  public.  The  social  economist  finds  accordingly  in  Ger- 
piy  the  most  extraordinary  dulness,  inertness  of  mind,  and 
pwanoe,  below  a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
Itellectiial  development,  learning,  and  genius  at  or  above  it^ 
IB  moat  extraordinary  intellectual  contrast  between  the  profes- 
onal  reading  classes!,  and  the  lower  or  even  middle  non-reading 
WBes  engaged  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
Another  peculiarity  in  German  literature  arising  from  the 
Sdal  economy  of  the  country,  is,  that  the  class  of  literary  compo- 
tion  to  which  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Bcott,  Le 
Ige,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  belong  as  pictures  of  natural  action 
bd  character,  is  poorly  filled  up.  Situation  and  plot,  not  deli- 
Wtions  of  cliaracters  and  incidents  "true  to  nature,"  are  the 
Matsou  which  the  highest  efforts  of  dramatic  and  poetic  genius 
t  Oennaa  literature  are  the  most  happy.  It  is  in  the  ideal 
fWld  that  the  German  mind  is  developed.  The  action  of  man 
fon  man,  the  development  of  character  and  individual  pecn- 
Ifity  by  free  social  movement,  are  so  restricted  and  tied  down 
J  Uniformity  by  the  social  economy  of  Germany,  that  the  author 
i  this  class  of  composition  finds  no  type  of  reality  around  him 
tt  the  imagination  to  work  upon.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
oint  out  any  character,  speech,  or  passage  from  the  German 
Kmo,  that  haa  become  popnlar  literature — -understood,  felt, 
KUght  home  to  himself  by  the  common  man  in  Germany,  in 
"  same  way  that  characters,  expressions,  verses,  sentiments 
"m  Shakspeare,  Burns,  De  Foe,  Scott,  are  familiar  to  all  of 
^  slightest  education  in  the  same  classes  in  Scotland  or 
''gland.  German  literature  is  perhaps  of  a  far  higher  cast. 
It  it  is  not  so  widely  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  social 
fly  as  our  literature,  although  the  class  of  people  addicting 
fiftiselves  to  it  as  a  means  of  living,  are  more  numerous 
*ll  the  literary  class  in  Britain  r  and  German  literature  is 
Pteinly  less  influential  than  ours  on  the  public  mind  and  social 
Womy. 

*hB  theatre  in  Germany,  and  in  all  countries  which  have  no 
'U  liberty,  no  freedom  of  action  independent  q£  ^a^etwsswsA, 
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and  no  free  discussion  of  public  affairs,  occupies  an  important, 
position  in  its  social  economy,  is  reckoned  a  great  educational 
and  social  influence,  a  power  not  to  be  entrusted  out  of  Ik 
hands  of  the  state.  The  fictitious  incidents  of  the  drama 
supersede  the  real  incidents  and  interests  of  life.  In  reading  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Pmssian  government,  the  simple  English 
reader  stares  at  finding  among  the  ministers  of  state  for  tome 
affairs,  for  military  affairs,  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  ministCT  of 
state  for  theatrical  affairs.  He  can  understand  that  fi'om  con- 
siderations of  police,  the  theatre  may  be,  as  with  us,  under* 
censorship,  and  its  superintendence  attached  to  some  office  about 
the  court ;  but  that  theatres  are  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
held  a  subject  for  distinct  administration,  and  one  on  whidi 
considerable  sums  of  the  public  revenues  are  regularly  expended, 
appears  extraordinary  to  one  coming  from  our  social  state,  in 
which  dramatic  representation  is  of  no  social  influence  what- 
soever—in which  it  is  held  to  be  of  no  moral  or  educational 
value — ^in  which  theatrical  performers  of  high  talent  cannot  get 
bread  in  cities  as  populous  and  wealthy  as  Berlin.  The  sotial 
economist  hastens  to  visit  the  German  theatres,  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  there  is  no  mistake  about  this  sup})osed  social  influence 
of  the  stage — to  see  the  working  of  this  court-machine  for 
education  on  the  public  mind, — to  see  the  number  and  quali^ 
of  the  usual  kind  of  audiences,  as  much  as  to  eec  the  play. 

Germany  is  reckoned  to  have  65  theatres,  employing  about 
2,147  actors  and  actresses,  about  1,229  singers,  male  and  female, 
about  448  dancei's,  and  about  1,273  fiddlers  and  other  musicians. 
About  5,000  people  in  all  are  on  the  theatrical  establishments  of 
Germany  as  the  personale,  without  including  tradesmen  or  others 
not  on  the  boards.  The  Hof-theater,  or  court  theatre,  is  » 
necessary  appendage  to  every  little  residence  or  capital;  audits 
understood  that  the  deficit  in  the  expense  of  a  well- appointed  the- 
atre in  a  small  population  is  made  up  by  the  state.  In  Berhn,  even 
with  a  great 'and  pleasure-seeking  population,  it  is  said  the 
theatres  cost  the  country  about  £15,000  a  year,  besides  the  re- 
ceipts. At  Berlin  there  are  three  theatres  in  constant  worft, 
Sunday  evenings  not  excepted,  and  an  Italian  and  a  French 
troop  are  also  in  activity  part  of  the  year.  The  houses  are  of 
moderate  size,  elegant,  and  in  scenery,  dresses,  and  especially  id 
the  orchestral  department,  ^e\7  ^^^Tii^^t).  The  i^rices  of  admission 
are  extremely  low.  In  "Be^Vfli,  io^  \mV^TiCL^,  ^^m  \rvi\^  ^^^^ 
«^-  tie  German  tbeatxe.  or  ^Q  ^t.  ^.V^  AX.^^^  ^\^^^.  ^m.\v^ 
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:  28,  for  a  seat  in  the  parquet,  or  front  division  of  the  pit  of 
ir  theatres,  with  the  advantage  that  each  sitting  is  numbered, 
ad  the  seat  folded  back,  and  your  ticket  bears  the  number  of 
our  seat,  so  that  be  the  house  ever  so  full,  you  get  to  it  without 
Q[iieezing  or  crowding : — ^great  inducements  these  to  go  to  the 
hj,'  ^e  time  and  patience  of  the  public  also,  as  well  as  their 
Doney,  are  respected  by  these  state  players.  Owing,  no  doubt, 
0  their  superior  discipline,  a  long  five-act  tragedy — such,  for 
nstaace,  as  Schiller's  Ma/rie  Stewa/rt  or  Cahale  und  Liebe, — which 
wth  us  would  keep  the  audience  gaping  till  half-past  eleven,  or 
Mrhaps  till  midnight,  is  performed  between  six  and  half-past 
line.  The  play-bill  tells  when  the  performance  ends,  as  well  as 
»hen  it  b^ins,  and  even  when  three  pieces  are  given,  half-pas* 
line  is  the  latest  hour.  These  are  unquestionably  great  indu  • 
OMnta  to  a  good  theatrical  attendance  of  the  public.  Bm, 
governments  cannot  force  the  intellectual  movement  of  a  people. 
Ehey  may  establish  schools,  theatres,  and  churches,  as  educational 
Deans,  but  the  using  these  means  must  be  the  impulse  of  the 
people  themselves.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  public  in  a 
Sennan  theatre.  The  public  is  more  scarce  in  it  than  in  our 
>wn.  You  see  the  travelling  strangers,  and  the  young  people 
rf  the  middle  class,  such  as  clerks,  tradesmen,  or  students,  when 
Miy  celebrated  actor  or  play  appears ;  and  on  opera  nights,  the  up- 
per clas.«ses  :  but  the  people,  the  real  people,  the  German  equivalent, 
^  there  be  any,  to  Johin  Bull,  you  never  see.  If  this  lower  class 
J^  come  to  the  theatres  at  all,  they  sit  as  quiet  as  mice  in  the 
Ifele  hole  allotted  them.  A  German  theatre  is  a  true  picture 
rf  the  social  state  of  Germany — princes  and  functionaries  oc- 
^pfing  the  front  boxes — the  educated  and  middle  classes  look- 
-up to  them  from  the  pit  below,  in  breathless  awe  and 
'iniration,  and  the  people  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  these 
•^0  masses  of  the  audience.  As  a  social  influence  acting  on  the 
•ttblic  mind,  the  German  stage  is  of  as  little  real  importance  as 
•ttr  own.  It  has  to  rear  for  itself  the  kind  of  public  to  whom 
^  is  of  any  importance.  A  theatrical  corps  and  expenditure  no 
ouht  does  raise  a  public  for  itself  in  the  towns,  and  to  them 
Jft  theatre  becomes  important,  perhaps  a  great  deal  too  im- 
^ttant,  and  too  influential  in  educating  the  mind  of  that  class 
^  a  sort  of  dreamy,  imaginative,  inactive  life,  to  an  undue  value 
•^  appearance,  show,  and  dress,  and  to  aninaptiiesa^joeti^oxsLoJ^T 
^  TOJOgh  realities  of  their  social  position.     T\ie  aoc\«\  vcAxxe^^^a^ 
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of  the  drama  is  in  this  class — and  this  is  the  only  class  it  eflfeet- 
ually  works  upon — a  positive  evil,  not  a  good. 

What  are  the  social  institutions  which  educate  a  people,  wludi 
form  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  national  character?  In  tlus 
land  of  schools  and  theatres,  here  where  every  individual  is  drilled 
into  reading,  writing,  and  the  catechism ;  and  the  churclk,  tin 
playhouse,  and  the  press,  are  all  under  the  special  managemeot 
^  of  the  governments  as  influential  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  in  what  state  is  the  mind  of  the  people  in  Germanj; 
morally  and  intellectually? 

To  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  these  quesiacm; 
we  must  define  what  is  meant  by  the  people.  The  Oontinentil 
man  generally  means  by  the  people  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
middle  class — the  artisans,  journeymen,  servants,  and  tradeamen 
about  towns,  living  more  or  less  by  educated  labour,  and  havqg 
some  degree  of  taste,  leisure,  and  refinement.  We  mean  by  the 
people  the  labouring  mass  of  a  nation,  living  principallj  by  agri- 
cultural work,  and  in  every  country  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
population.  We  must  compare  this  lower  class  in  Gremuny 
with  the  same  class  amongst  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  difierence,  and  the  causes  of  the  <liflFei"eiice  in  the  phyri- 
cal  and  intellectual  condition  in  each  country  ^f  tills  lowest  dafl 
of  all  in  the  community. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fe-  ture  in  the  social  condition  of  our  lowert 
labouring  class  in  Scotlan^l,  that  none  perhaps  in  Europe  of  th« 
same  class  have  so  few  physical,  and  so  many  intellectual  wants 
and  gratifications.  Luxury  or  even  comfort  in  diet,  or  lodging 
is  unknown.  Oatmeal,  milk,  potatoes,  kail,  herrings,  and  rarely 
salt  meat,  are  the  chief  food;  a  wretched,  dark,  damp,  mod- 
flooretl  hovel,  the  usual  kind  of  dwelling;  dii-t,  disorder,  sluttiab- 
ness,  and  not  too  nmch  good  temper  at  the  fireside,  the  ordinary 
habits  of  living ;  yet  with  these  wants  and  discomforts  in  their 
physical  condition,  which  is  far  below  that  of  the  same  cImb 
abroad,  we  never  miss  a  book,  perhaps  a  periodical,  a  sitting  in 
the  kirk,  a  good  suit  of  clothes  for  Sunday  wear,  and  an  argn- 
ment  every  day  amounting  to  controversy,  almost  to  qaand) 
with  snme  equally  argumentacious  neighbour  upon  subjects  &i 
above  the  reach  of  mind  of  the  common  man  in  other  conntiifiB) 
and  often  carried  on  with  an  acuteness,  inteUigence,  and  play  of 
mental  power,  es[)eciall3'  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  philosoplueil 
or  religious  subjects,  which  the  educated  classes  in  other  ooontnet 
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naroely  attain,  and  which  are  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
▼antsi  in  their  physical  condition.  The  lahouring  man*s  snb- 
Bcriptions  in  Scotland  to  his  book-club,  his  newspaper  turn,  his 
SiUe  society,  his  missionary  society,  his  kirk  and  minister  if  he 
be  a  seoeder,  and  his  neighbourly  aid  of  the  distressed,  are  ex- 
penditure upon  intellectual  and  moral  gratifications  of  a  higher 
oast  than  music-scraping,  singing,  dancing,  playgoing,  novel- 
leading,  or  other  diversions  of  a  much  higher  class  of  people  in 
Gennany.  The  Scotch  labouring  man  gives  yearly  considerable 
oontiibutions  to  spread  civilisation  and  Christianity  among 
people  much  better  of^  &r  more  daintily  fed,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
in  more  ph3rsical  comfort,  and  much  farther  removed  from  the 
▼ants  and  hardships  of  an  uncivilized  condition,  than  he  is  him- 
ael£  This  may  be  foolish,  but  it  is  noble  and  ennobling  in  the 
daracter  of  the  lowest  class  of  a  people.  The  half-yearly  shil- 
ling given  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose  by  the  cottar-tenant  of  a 
ioif-built  hovel  on  a  barren  Scotch  muirland,  to  aid  the  missions 
fer  converting  the  South  Sea  Islanders  or  the  Hindoos,  is  the 
BoUest-paid  money,  as  fai*  as  regards  the  giver,  in  the  Queen's 
dominions.  There  is  also  in  the  mind  of  the  common  man  of 
Scotland  an  imaginative  thread  interwoven  somehow,  and  often 
Tery  queerly,  with  his  hard,  dry,  precise  way  of  thinking  and 
•cting  in  ordinary  affairs,  which  makes  the  whole  labouring 
ciasB  in  Scotland  of  higher  intellectuality  than  the  same  class  in 
other  countries.  We  ofter  hear,  what  country  but  Scotland 
wer  produced  a  Bums  among  her  peasantry?  But  the  real 
^lostion  of  the  social  economist  is,  what  country  but  Scotland 
over  produced  a  peasantiy  for  whom  a  Burns  could  write? 
Boms  had  a  public  of  his  own  in  his  own  station  in  life,  who 
oould  feel  and  appreciate  his  poetry,  long  before  he  was  known 
to  t^e  upper  class  of  Scotch  people,  and  in  fact  he  was  never 
known  or  appreciated  by  the  upper  class.  In  other  countries  it 
^  tiie  poetry  of  the  higher  educated  class  that  works  down  to  the 
pwjde;  as  the  poetry  of  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  among  the  Italians; 
rf  the  Niebelung,  of  the  Saga,  of  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours, 
ttiODg  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  French  people;  or  as 
UUads  of  Burger,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  said  to  be  now 
Working  downwards  in  Germany,  and  becoming  folkslieder,~the 
■ongB  and  poetry  of  the  people.  But  where  have  been  poets 
uolonging  to  the  labouring  class  called  into  song  by  thev\:  o^w\s. 
^iaaal  This  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  genroa  oi  VJc^a  \x^^v- 
^aU  himself  this  genius  of  the  class  for  'wloLOialcia  cwo^^^.^* 
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Is  tbere  any  spark  of  this  intellectual  spirit  among  tlie  comnoD 
labouring  people  in  the  finer  soils  and  climates  of  Euiopel  or 
does  the  little  exertion  of  naind  with  which  all  physical  wanta 
may  be  supplied,  and  many  physical  enjoyments  obtained  m 
abundance,  tend  to  form  a  heavy,  material,  unintellectual  ck»* 
racter,  among  the  labouring  class  in  Germany,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  state  of  pupillage  and  non-exertion  of  mind  ii 
which  they  are  educated  and  kept  by  their  governments]  whik 
the  mind  of  the  Scotch  labouring  man  is  stirred  up  and  in  pe^ 
petual  exercise  by  the  self-dependence,  exertion,  privation,  foifr" 
thought,  moral  restraint,  and  consideration  required  in  his  sodil 
position  in  which  neither  climate  nor  poor-rate,  neither  natonl 
nor  artificial  facilities  of  living  without. thinking,  allow  him  to 
sink  into  apathy  or  mental  indolence? 

But  there  are  other  educational  influences,  of  far  more  im- 
portant action  in  forming  the  intellectual  character  of  apeojfe, 
than  schools  or  theatres,  which  the  German  people  want,  isA 
the  British  possess.  The  social  economist,  who  reflects  upoa 
our  crowded  open  courts  of  law  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tlwir 
business  at  Westminster  Hall,  or  at  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the 
assizes  or  circuits,  or  sheriff-^courts,  in  short,  wherever  any  kind 
of  judicial  business  is  going  on,  and  upon  the  eagerness  and 
attention  with  which  the  common  people  follow  out  the  pro- 
ceedings even  in  cases  of  no  public  interest,  will  consider  the 
bar,  with  its  public  oral  pleadings,  examinations  of  witnesses) 
and  reasonings  on  events,  a  most  important  instrument  in  our 
national  education.  Whoever  attends  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
conversation  among  our  middle  and  lower  classes  will  think  it 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  bar  is  more  influential  than  the 
pulpit,  in  forming  the  public  mind,  and  in  educating  and  exer- 
cising the  mental  powers  of  the  people.  It  is  a  perpetual  exercise 
in  applying  principle  to  actions,  and  actions  to  principle.  This 
unceasing  course  of  moral  and  intellectual  education,  enjoyed  \ff 
our  very  lowest  class  in  every  locality,  is  wanting  in  Germany 
in  general,  owing  to  the  different  mode  of  judicial  procedure  in 
closed  courts,  by  written  pleadings,  or  private  hearings  of  argo- 
ment,  and  private  examinations  of  facts  and  witnesses.  Lsv 
and  justice  are,  perhaps,  as  well  administered  in  the  one  way 
as  in  the  other;  but  the  effects  on  the  public  mind,  on  the morJ 
training  of  the  character,  and  on  the  intellectuality  and  judf 
ment  ^  the  common,  people,  axe  ^erj  ^^ex^\i\»,  ^11  schools  fo 
the  people,  all  systems  oi  u^^ioTiai  e^\va^\:\Q\i.,^\^Ns5^\s®a^ 
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aaoe,  compared  to  the  working  of  this  vast  open  school  for  the 
iblic  mind.  We  see  its  influence  in  the  public  press.  Law 
ises  are  found  to  be  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most 
utractiye  reading  for  the  people,  and  our  newspapers  fill  their 
)lamns  with  them.  This  taste  has  arisen  also  in  France,  since 
^ce  has  enjoyed  open  courts  of  law;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
tost  striking  proofs  of  the  social  progress  of  the  French  people, 
hat  their  theatres  are  deserted,  and  their  courts  of  law  crowded, 
indthat  their  popular  newspapers  now  report  all  interesting 
iTil  or  criminal  law  cases. 

Another  great  educational  influence  wanting  in  Germany,  is 
he  moving  moral  diorama  of  human  aflairs  and  interests  pre- 
€nted  to  the  public  mind  by  our  newspaper  press.  This  liter- 
4ure  of  the  common  people  is  unknown  in  Germany.  Foreign 
wvBpapers  do  not  furnish  food  for  the  mind  of  the  common 
nan.  The  newspaper  public  abroad  is  of  a  higher,  more  intel- 
ecfcual,  more  educated  cast,  than  ours ;  but  therefore  more  cir- 
umscribed — a  public  of  professional  men,  functionaries,  scholars, 
oen  of  acquii'ements  far  above  those  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
t  is  to  them,  not  to  the  people,  that  the  press,  both  the  literary 
nd  the  periodicai,  and  the  pulpit  also,  in  Germany,  address 
bemselves,  by  far  too  exclusively ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
iie  labourers  and  peasantry,  are  lost  sight  of  If  we  come  down 
I  German  literature  to  what  is  intelligible  to  this  lowest  class, 
B  find  a  great  vacuity  not  filled  up  by  those  daily  or  weekly 
ioounts  of  the  real  aflairs  and  local  business  passing  around 
lem,  which  our  country  newspapers  famish  to  the  mind  of  the 
imnon  man,  and  which  exercise  and  educate  his  intellectual 
id  moral  powers. 

The  strictness — ^pharisaical  strictness  it  may  be — with  which 
e  repose  of  Sunday  is  observed  in  England,  and  particularly 

Scotland — ^the  complete  abstinence  not  merely  from  work, 
It  fix)m  amusement,  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  educational 
flnence  in  our  social  economy.  Its  religious  value  is  not  here 
Hsidered.  It  may  possibly  produce  as  much  hypocrisy  as 
ety.  But  viewing  it  simply  in  its  influence  on  the  intellectual 
Iture  of  a  people,  and  comparing  its  effects  with  the  intellectual 
Jtore  produced  by  the  round  of  amusement  to  which  Sunday 
devoted  on  the  Continent,  the  social  economist  will  not  hesitate 

say  that  our  strict  observance,  where  it  is  the  voluntary  actioii 

the  public  mind,  and  not  an  observance  enioxced  \i7  '^s^a^ 
ttians  and  town  bailies,  ia  of  a,  higher  educationsl  \,«ii!^^\^^"^  ^ 
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and  botli  indicates  and  produces  a  more  intellectual  clianctat 
The  common  man  is  thrown  by  it  upon  his  own  mental  resoim^ 
reflections,  and  ideas,  be  they  religious  or  not.  He  is  not  a  mm 
recipient  of  fatigue  for  six  days,  and  of  amusement  for  one,  utAf 
out  thought  or  mental  exertion  in  the  one  state  more  tiuma 
the  other — which  is  the  Continental  man's  existence;  baftk 
one  day  he  is  in  repose,  and,  without  taking  religion  at  all  kli 
consideration,  is  in  a  state  of  leisure,  in  which  he  is  thrown  bad: 
upon  reflection,  judgment,  memory  of  what  he  knows  or  kl 
heard,  and  upon  considering  and  reasoning  upon  his  own  aiui^ 
whether  spiritual  or  temporaL  It  is  a  valuable  pause  bm 
manual  labour,  which,  if  filled  up  by  mere  amusement,  is  lorttf 
to  intellectual  culture. 

The  want  of  religious  dissent,  and  consequently  of  religion 
discussion  among  the  people,  is  also  the  want  of  a  powoU 
means  of  educating,  and  sharpening  by  controversy,  the  inteUet* 
tual  faculties  of  the  lower  orders  of  Germany. 

The  want  also  of  public  or  common  business,  small  or  giaft 
to  discuss,  or  influence  by  their  opinions  or  votes,  and  in  whiA 
they  can  act  freely,  and  according  to  their  own  will  and  jodj^ 
ment,  without  superintendence  and  control,  tells  fearfully  agaiw* 
the  development  of  the  human  iKtellect  in  this  lowest  class  ia 
Germany.  It  is  the  same  cause,  only  in  less  intensity  of  to 
— viz.,  the  want  of  exercise  and  excitement  of  the  mental  powert 
— which  reduces  to  idiotcy  or  imbecility  the  inmate  of  the  sikafc 
penitentiary.  Here,  in  Germany,  the  government,  and  the  whd> 
social  economy  of  the  country,  remove  systematically  all  exerdft 
of  mental  powers  from  the  people,  and  reduce  the  common  woA- 
ing  German  peasantry,  the  lowest  but  greatest  class  in  the  (XHt 
munity,  to  a  lower  state  of  intellectuality  than  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  Great  Britain ;  where,  even  in  the  most  remote  ij» 
solitary  situations,  there  is,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  soc* 
economy  and  institutions,  a  perpetual  stream  of  exciting  *BJ 
educating  influences  and  circumstances  acting  on  the  mind* 
the  common  man.  Here,  this  lowest  class  of  the  population  fl^ 
intellectually,  but  big  children  who  know  their  letters.  IW 
are  in  a  state  of  extreme  inertness  of  mind.  Take  one  of  ^ 
uneducated  people  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  converse^ 
him,  try  his  good  sense,  his  judgment,  his  powers  of  compreheiKr 
ing,  deciding,  and  acting  -within  his  sphere,  and  we  find  that"!' 
education  of  realities  in  ovlt  ^e^  ^od^  ^XaX.^.'CKtQv^s^  vhich  tW 
jgnonrnt  man's  mind  lias  i?«ja&ed.  m  \}£i^N^Tvw>s.  <eiS3&s.H.^sss®f 
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Eatioee,  wLicIi,  io  our  social  coiiditioD,  dailj  exorcise  the  faculties 
F  erery  man  in  every  Btation,  Laa  actually  brought  liiiu  to  e, 
igher  intellectual  and  moml  state, — hfn  made  him  a  more  think- 
Ig,  energetic,  right-aotiug  cliaraoter,  than  the  paaaive  human 
^ngB  of  the  same  class  in  Germany,  "who  have  had  the  ednca- 
Itm  of  the  Echools,  but  without  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
keutal  powers  afterwards  in  their  social  relations. 
'The  blessings  of  schocl  education  let  no  man  .underyalue  but 
i  oiir  zeal  for  the  education  ot  the  people  lei  a>  not  take  the 
tlow  for  the  substance,  anJ  im^iue  their  educiition  to  consist 
t  reading  and  writing,  and  not  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
f  their  own  mental  powers  as  free  agents,  acting  in  tbeir  own 
hril,  political,  moral,  and  religious  duties  as  men  and  members 
f  society.  National  schoola,  and  theatres,  and  all  tliat  can  be 
Uight  or  represented  by  governments  on  the  German  system, 
Ve  but  jioor  substitutes  for  that  education  through  the  real 
of  life  which  can  only  be  given  to  a  [leopie  by  free 
al  institutions.  The  most  educateil  countries  in  the  present 
give  little  encouragement  to  the  philanthropist  who  expetta, 
II  a  general  diBiision  of  school-education,  a  bigh<r  niotal  cha- 
er,  and  an  efficient  check  upon  crime,  among  a  peopla     The 

t  generally  educated  nation  ia  Europe  is  unquestionably  the 

hredish.  It  is  stated  by  Colonel  Forstil,  the  Director  of  the 
"itistical  Board  of  Sweden,  in  his  valuable  work,  "Statiatik 
'er  Sverige,"  that  not  so  many  as  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
»1  population  of  Sweden,  who  are  not  incapable  of  instruction 
hun  mental  or  bodily  infirmity,  is  unable  to  read  and  writ^ 
id  the  few  who  cannot  are  aged  persons  of  a  past  generation, 
1  which  school- education  was  not  so  generally  diffused  and 
ifoToed.  Heligious  instruction  also  is  universal;  because  i 
jTBon  can  be  married,  or  perfoim  any  act  as  major  in  years, 
£>Fe  taking  the  sacrament,  alter  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and, 
L  both  occasions,  going  through  preparatory  instruction,  and  a 
itable  examination  by  the  clergyman,  who  in  this  duty  i 
cictly  watched  over  by  his  sujieriors.  Sweden  being,  geo- 
ttjihicHlly  and  poUtically  isolated,  and  detached  from  other 
—being  almost  entirely  agricultural,  with  little  ci 
manufacture,  and  with  no  great  assemblages  of  its 
opulation  in  cities  or  large  towns — and  being  provided  also  with 
government  which  is  amodelof  well-intended  interference  with 
il  the  interests  of  the  people,  ought  to  present  to  the  woild  a 
bCtuxt:  oi  the  ha^ipy  results  of  an  universal  national  education 
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and  religions  instmction,  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  school  sol 
church  education,  than  any  oountiy  in  Europe  has  heen  able  to 
establish.  It  is  not  without  dismay,  therefore,  that  on  tnnuDg 
to  the  criminal  statistics  of  this  generally  educated  people,  le 
find  that  the  amount  of  criminal  offences,  in  proportion  to  ihs 
nimibers  of  the  population,  exceed  greatly  those  of  fingko^ 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  which  are  certainly  not  educated  countriei 
— ^that  the  numbers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  of  divorces  fron 
the  marriage  tie — both  undeniable  tests  of  the  moral  condition  (t 
a  people— are  vastly  greater.  This  statistical  isLct  was  so  imez* 
pected,  so  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  sgImmI 
education  must  of  itself  diminish  the  tendency  to  crime  in  • 
country,  that  it  was  supposed  the  number  of  commitments  in  • 
year  for  mere  conventional  police  transgressions,  involving  M 
moral  delinquency,  had  been  numbered  as  crimes  in  the  M^ 
ment  made  by  the  author  of  these  Notes  in  his  tonr  in  Sweden; 
and  the  minister  of  Sweden  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  Goiml 
Biomstiema,  published  a  pamphlet  to  refute  his  calumnies.  Bat 
statistical  £Bcts  are  stubl)om  things.  On  examining  the  officiil 
lists  of  crimes  tried  before  the  courts  in  the  course  of  a  year,  anl 
published  by  authority  of  government,  it  was  proved  that  the 
murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  acts  which  are  criminal  in  all 
countries,  exceeded  very  far,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
the  number  of  the  same  crimes  in  our  unschooled  dense  populfr 
tion.  The  just  inference  is — ^not  that  school  education  is  nselea 
as  a  restraint  upon  crime — ^but  that  a  people  kept,  as  in  Swedoi, 
in  a  state  of  pupilage  under  educational,  clerical,  and  civil  fonfr 
tionaries,  and  privileged  classes,  without  free  action  in  their  own 
social  and  moral  duties,  derive  no  benefit  from  the  school  acquire- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  and  repeating  the  catechism— that 
these,  as  stated  above,  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  that  education 
through  the  real  business  of  life,  which  can  only  be  given  to  t 
people  by  free  social  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

iOir  THE  KBUXE, — SWITZEBLAND. — SWISS  CnABACTEB. — CHUBCH  OF  GENEVA 

— SWISS  SCENEBT. 

Rhine  is,  no  doubt,  an  historical  river  ;•  but  the  political 
3inist  reads  history  in  its  stream  differently  from  the  scholar 
he  antiquarian.  This  river  has  been  flowing  these  two 
sand  years  through  the  centre  of  European  civilisation — ^yet 

little  industry  or  traffic  upon  its  waters!  not  one  river 
3  in  ten  miles  of  river!  Is  not  this  the  effect  of  faulty 
1  economy,  of  bad  government,  of  restricted  freedom  among 
iwenty  or  thirty  millions  of  people  dwelling  in  communica- 
with  this  great  water-way  1  Is  it  not  a  bitter  historical 
9  on  the  feudal  institutions  which  have  so  long  reigned  on 
ir  side  of  this  river  ]  In  America,  rivers  not  half  a  century 
io  any  human  knowledge,  are  teeming  with  floating  craft, 
anging  industry  for  industry  between  rising  cities,  and 
nunities  of  free  self-governing  men.  This  ancient  river 
le  flows  stately  and  silently  through  vast  populations  of 
illy  governed  countries,  and  like  one  of  its  own  dignified 
»arons,  caring  little  for  industry,  commerce,  and  civilisation, 
sweeping  in  lonely  grandeur  between  robber  castles  of  former 
,  modem  fortifications,  decaying  towns,  military  and  custom- 
e  sentinels  and  functionaries,  and  beneath  vine-dotted  hills, 
Qd  which  the  labouring  man  toils,  and  climbs,  and  lives,  as 
id  a  thousand  years  ago,  without  improvement,  or  advance 
ly  importance,  in  his  social  condition.  Is  this  the  Rhine,  the 
jnt  Rhine, — the  Rhine  that  boasts  of  commerce,  literature, 
ce,  law,  government,  religion,  having  all  sprung  up  in 
3m  times  upon  its  banks — this  river,  with  half  a  dozen 
aers  carrying  idle  lady  and  gentlemen  passengers  up  and 
1  to  view  the  scenery,  and  a  solitary  barge  here  and  there 
)ing  along  its  sides]  Truly  the  American  rivers,  under  the 
)cratical   American  governments  and  social  system,   have 

ahead,  in  half  a  century,  of  this  European  river  under  the 
ycratical  European  governments  and  social ay9»\jenx,^^wx^ 
'European  has  had  the  start  of  the  Amexicoa  «to^^T£ia»\ii 
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fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years.  When  Prince  Mittenu<JL 
sits  in  his  window>seat  in  his  castle  of  Johannisherg,  reading  in 
some  book  of  travels  about  the  Ohio,  or  Mississippi,  or  HudsoB, 
all  teeming  with  the  activity  and  civilizing  industry  of  free^ 
unrestricted  men,  what  may  be  his  thoughts  when  he  lifts  his 
eyes  from  the  book,  and  looks  down  upon  the  Ehinef  It  is 
here  that  the  American  traveller  may  be  allowed  to  prose^  at 
long  and  at  large,  upon  his  favourite  topic — -the  superiori^  of 
American  institutions  and  government.  .  He  may  b^in  liif 
glorifications  at  Cologne,  and  end  them  at  Basle,  without  into^ 
ruption. 

•  The  two  small  populations  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Ehioe^ 
the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch,  far  apart  from,  and  unconnected  witk 
each  other,  and  in  all  physical  circumstances  of  country,  adH, 
climate,  means  of  subsistence,  and  objects  of  industry,  as  diBtinct 
and  difierent  as  two  groups  of  human  beings  well  can  be,  an 
yet  morally  and  nationally  very  like  to  each  other.  The  aame 
spirit  in  their  social  economy,  and  a  similar  struggle  to  attain 
and  preseiTO  independence  and  free  political  arrangements  in 
their  countries,  have  produced  a  striking  similarity  of  chanckr 
in  the  two  populations.  The  Swiss  are  the  Dutchmen  of  tl* 
mountaina.  They  are  the  same  cold,  unimaginative,  money- 
seeking,  yet  vigorous,  determined,  energetic  people,  as  the  Duti 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  In  private  household  life  tie 
same  order  and  cleanliness,  attention  to  small  things,  plodding 
persevering  industry,  and  addiction  to  gain,  predominate  in  tl» 
character  of  both,  and  as  citizens,  the  same  reverence  for  k*» 
and  common  sense,  the  same  zeal  for  .public  good,  the  same 
intense  love  of  country,  and,  hidden  under  a  plilegmatic  exterioii 
the  same  capability  of  great  energy,  and  sacrifices  for  it.  Tl* 
Swiss,  being  less  wealthy,  but  far  more  generally  above  iran* 
and  pauperism  than  the  Dutch,  retain,  perhaps,  more  of  the 
virtues  connected  with  patriotism;  and  their  two-and-tvenff 
distinct  governments,  all  more  or  less  liberal  in  form,  and  th* 
necessity  of  watchfulness  and  energy  in  their  united  general 
government,  keep  alive  in  every  man  a  spirit  of  devotedness  to 
his  country,  wliich  the  traveller  looks  for  in  vain  among  tk* 
peasantry  of  the  monarchical  states  which  allow  no  firee  action 
or  participation  in  public  interests,  to  their  subjects.  The  S*i* 
cantons  bicker  and  quarrel  among  themselves  as  the  AmenS^ 
United  States  do ;  but,  like  the  dogs  in  a  snow-traineau,  ^ 
get  on  together  not  t\i^  lesa  rabidly  for  their   barking  •^ 
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;' — and  a  oommon  object  in  view  silences  all  difiereiices. 
political  observerB  conceive  that  this  republican  bundle  of 
l-twentj  distinct  states,  different  in  laws,  religion,  and 
je,  and  placed  between  three  nionaroliiea,  jealous  of  the 
wperity,  and  especially  of  the  example  of  such  free  institutions, 
I  but  a  very  precarious  lease  of  existence  in  its  present 
lependent  federal  constitution.  This  ia  a  mistaken  yiew, 
B  Itest  and  surest  defence  of  a  countiy  consists  in  its  powet 
iL^reasion.  Switzerland  has  eminently  this  aggressive  power 
-conld  throw  a  ball  of  fire  from  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of 
ly,  which  would  kindia  a  flame  that  Austria  or  Sardinia 
Id  not  quench;  and  with  the  south  of  France  in  no  cordial 
Section  to  the  reigning  family,  has  a  powerful  moral  aggressive 
bcB  on  that  sirle  also.  Her  population,  too,  is  one  of  military 
■bits,  united  in  sentiment  for  the  independence  of  the  country, 
leostomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  country  strong  in  its 
Redness  for  it-s  Ioc-liI  defence  by  the  inhabitants.  Switzer- 
ad  is  in  reality  a  heavier  power  in  the  European  balance  thao 
me  of  the  little  kingdoms,  such  as  Wurtemburg,  Hanover, 
temark,  Sweden,  which  class  tbemselvea  among  the  secondary 
*en,  and  look  upon  the  Swiss  confederated  statee  as  of  very 
'ervst  importance  to  their  own. 

Hie  Swiss  appear  to  be  a  people  very  destitute  of  imagination, 
i  its  influunces — remarkably  blind  to  the  glorious  sceneiy  in 
neh  ttiey  live.  Rousseau,  the  only  imaginative  writer  Switzer- 
id  has  ever  prodnced,  observes,  "  that  the  people  and  their 
'Mtry  do  not  seem  made  for  each  other."  There  ia  much 
Wh  in  the  observation.  Men  of  all  nations,  excepting  of  the 
FOB  nation  itself,  and  of  almost  eveiy  station  in  life,  are  met 
itll  in  Switzerland  wandering  from  scene  to  scene,  pilgrims 
^ing  homage  at  every  lake  and  mountain,  to  the  magnificence 
'tte  scenery.  The  Swiss  himself  is  apparently  without  any 
ibig  of  this  kind.  If  it  be  possible  to  build  out  a  fine  view, 
'  to  put  down  a  house  exactly  where  one  with  any  eye  or 
ilag  for  the  beauty  of  situation  or  scenery,  would  not  place  it, 
"rt  the  traveller  may  reckon  upon  finding  the  mansion  and 
OM  of  the  wealthy  class  of  the  Swiss,  who  could  afford  to 
olge  a  taste,  if  they  Lad  it,  for  the  fine  scenery  of  their  land. 
9  Swiss  apeenlators  in  hotels  and  lodging  houses  for  strangers, 
0  are  a  numerous  and  respectable  cla^  are  altogether  puzzled 
the  unaccountable  preferences  the  strangers  give  to  cottages 
tba  lake  side,  to  iiingle  houses,  or  inns  in  the  little  villages. 
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instead  of  their  superb  cMteaus  in  the  middle  of  a  market  Wn,' 
or  built  out  from  every  prospect  by  magnificent  office  honses. 
The  Swiss,  in  truth,  are  altogether  utilitarian.  Material  interestB 
are  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  their  minds.  They  have 
not  a  spark  of  £incy  in  their  moral  composition,  no  delusion  of 
themselves,  or  others.  Yet,  without  imagination,  they  have 
great  energy,  great  patriotism,  and  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty; 
and,  with  their  military  habits,  these  are  more  to  be  depended 
upon  for  the  stubborn  defence  of  their  country  and  its  instito- 
tions,  than  a  temporary  volatile  enthusiasm.  This  peculiar  spirit 
and  character  maybe  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  occupation  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Swiss  people.  They  have  for  ages  been  tie 
hirelings  of  Europe,  either  in  public  or  private  service,  as  8oldien» 
or  as  domestic  servants.  Pay  has  for  ages  been  the  onlyia- 
fluence  in  general  and  constant  operation  on  the  Swiss  rnimi 
in  every  class  of  society,  and  has  weakened  the  efficiency  of  any 
higher  influences  and  feelings  in  affisiirs,  than  self-interest.  FM 
d'argent,  point  de  Suisse^  has  extended  from  their  militaiy  to  all 
their  social  relations.  A  great  proportion  of  the  young  men  rf 
Switzerland  have  small  farms,  or  houses,  with  portions  of  lani 
and  rights  to  grazings  in  the  Alp  of  their  native  parishes,  to 
succeed  to  upon  the  death  of  their  parents;  but,  until  that  event 
in  their  social  position,  they  are  supernumeraries  at  home,  their 
labour  not  being  necessary  for  cultivating  the  paternal  acrt^ 
and  their  subsistence  more,  perhaps,  than  the  huid  can  affori 
They  have  no  colonies  to  migrate  to,  no  labour  to  turn  to,  exceft 
labour  of  skill,  which  all  cannot  learn,  or  live  by,  and  no  con- 
siderable manufacturing  employment,  except  in  two  or  three 
cantons,  to  absorb  their  numbers,  and  they  enlist,  therefor^ 
readily  for  a  few  years  in  Swiss  regiments  in  foreign  servica 
France,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  had,  if  I  mistake 
not,  about  17,000  men  of  Swiss  regiments;  and  the  disgust  (if 
the  French  nation  at  the  preference  shown  to  these  mercenaries 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  Naples  ba* 
at  present  four  regiments  of  these  mercenaries,  Eome  as  many; 
and  it  is  reckoned  that  from  8,000  to  10,000  Swiss  areinforeiga 
service  at  present,  embodied  generally  in  Swiss  regiments  distinct 
from  the  native  troops  of  the  country.  They  are  the  condottien 
of  the  middle  ages,  serving  for  their  pay,  and  without  any  other 
principle,  or  attachment,  real,  or  assumed,  or  any  pretext  of 
higher  motive  for  their  sei'vice.  In  other  sei^ices,  the  radest 
BoldieTy  the  most  axraivt  ae«Lm^,  the  vagabond,  the  deserter  fro« 
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'■  It's  tlie  flattering  unction  to  hia  aonl,  that 

necessity,  wildness  of  youth,  love  of  diatino 

lionour,  something,  in  short,  connected  with 

H  led  him.  into  the  military  service.     But 

]irinciple,  real  or  imaginary,  but  pay.    They 

terms  of  four  or  six.  year^  and  receive  a 

■  iinforeach  year  they  engage  for.     This 

tlieiD  in.  fiill  upon  enlistment,  but  a  portion 

■  ii-'dit  in  their /[uref,  or  book,  which,  every , 

rvices,  and  is  paid  to  them  at  the  expiry  \ 

L-nable  them  to  return  home  from  the 

those  serving  in  Italy  are  sent  free  of 

■iioose  to  re-engage  for  a  new  term  of 

'i  higher  pay  than  the  native  troops. 

imoat  in  the  Neapolitan  service  told 

'  that  of  a  captain  in  a  Neapolitan 

.■  four  gran  and  bread,  and  the  elite, 

lilisted,  five  gran  per  day,and  their 

.t  costs  but  three  gran.     They  iire 

I-*,  are  always  in  good  quarters, 

]-.a,and,  botli  at  Naples  and  Rome, 

•  i.iited  troops.     Scotland  formerly 

■ittieri  to  Holland,  Sweden,  and 

r-try  and  manufacture  at  home, 

!  the  demand  of  England  for 

■Ytingnished  this  kind  of  niili- 

^r.l  so  devoid  of  all  connection 

I  y,  as  the  Swi^s  enEstmeuts 

peasant  enlisted  und<:r  Lis 

I,  who  &om  attacliincnt  to 

religion,  or  from  national 

TO  the  British,  even  with 

'■  foreign  service  was  ^a 

.'.iss government  sanction 

■uiting  publicly,  and  w'' 

.  <T  a  national  army;  a 

■•c  fl^iJW"^  principally  of^ 

nililaiy  wi  viwM  of  her 

'  oatiroly 
•t  body 
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cantons.      "No  government  can  set  principle  at  defiance  vith 
impunity.     These  men  return  to  their  little  spots  of  land,  deYoid 
of  religious  habits,  or  feelings,  or  attachment  to  any  religious 
faith.     This  service  keeps  up  through  the  whole  popidatMB  of 
Switzerland,   principles  and  conduct  adverse  to  religious  cha- 
racter.    The  men  who  thus  enlist  to  pass  their  youth  in  the 
most  vicious  and  bigoted  cities  in  Europe — Naples  and  Eome 
— are  not  the  refuse  of  their  country,  but  the  sons  of  respectaUe 
peasants,  who  are  to  return  to  their  little  heritages  and  many, 
and  settle  as  fathers  of  families.     If  the  Swiss  character  be 
mercenary,  and  devoid  of  feeling  for  higher  influences  ormotiYM 
than  pay,  the  taint  comes  from  this  source.     Yet  it  is  surpriaiBlJ 
and  suggestive  of  very  important  reflections,  how  an  enlighteori 
self-interest,  keenly  appreciating  its  own  private  advantage  in 
the  public  good,  keeps  a  people  honest,  sober,  industrious,  h^ilf 
patriotic,  and  in  the  active  and  regular  discharge  of  all  private 
and  public  duties  as  men  and  citizens,  without  the  higher  infll' 
ences  of  religion.     But  so  it  is.     The  Swiss  people  present  to 
the  political  philosopher  the  unexpected  and  n      o  remarkaUa 
social  phenomenon  of  a  people  eminently  moral    .      ^ndact,  yek 
eminently  irreligious ;  at  the  head  of  the  moral  state  in  -Europfii 
not  merely  for  absence  of  numerous  or  great  crimes,  or  of  (fifr 
regard  of  right,  but  for  ready  obedience  to  law,  for  honesty, 
fidelity  to  their  engagements,  for  fair  dealing,  sobriety,  indostiyi 
orderly  conduct,  for  good  government,  usefiil  public  institution 
general  well-being,  and  comfoi-t — yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
for  religious  feelings,  observances,  or  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
Protestant  cantons,  in  which  prosperity,  well-being,  and  morality 
seem  to  be,  as  compared  to  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  an  invei* 
ratio  to  th^  influence  of  religion  on  the  people.     How  is  this 
discordance  between  their  religious  and  their  moral  and  materiJ 
state  to  be  reconciled?     It  is  so  obvious,  that  every  traveller ia 
Switzerland  is  struck  with  the  great  contrast  in  the  well-being 
and  material  condition  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  popular 
tions,  and  equally  so  with  the  difference  in  the  influence  rf 
J  eligion  over  each.      This  influence  is  at  its  minimum  im  Pro- 
testant, and  at  its  maximum  nearly  in  Catholic  Switzerland; 
f  Jid  the  prosperity  and  social  well-being  of  the  people  are  exactly 
the  reverse.     How  is  this?     Is  it  that  the  Swiss  people,  ** 
home  and  abroad,  see  the  utility  of  moral  conduct,  the  utility 
of  tempei'ance,  fidelity,  se\i-T^^^^^^xi'^,VQv:vfc^\i^^o\^^^ 
patriotLj^m,  and  defence  oi  tlieu:  c^wjcsiXirj^^TAQ^i.^Cv^^^^ 
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^tical  establislunents,  see  tlie  advantages,  the  pay,  in  short, 
of  moral  conduct  and  patriotism,  in  every  shape  and  way,  and 
sre  therefore  eminently  moral  and  patriotic,  yet  not  from  re- 
ligioiis  principles  or  influences,  but  altogether  from  an  enlight- 
floed  self-interest?  It  is  a  very  remarkable  social  state,  similar, 
periiaps,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Komans,  in  which  morality  and 
Nciid  "virtue  were  also  sustained  without  the  aid  of  religious 
ULfluenoes. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Geneva  one  Sunday  morning  as  the  bells 

Were  tolling  to  church.     The  very  sounds  which  once  called  the 

powerful  minds  of  a  Calvin^  a  Elnox,  a  Zwingli,  to  religious  exer- 

ciae  and  meditation,  were  now  summoning  the  descendants  of  their 

oontemporaries  to  the  same  house  of  prayer.      There  are  few 

Sootchmen  whose  hearts  would  not  respond  to  such  a  call.      I 

hastened  to  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  to 

■oe  the  pulpit  from  which  Calvin  had  preached,  to  sit  possibly 

in  the  very  seat  from  which  John  Knox  had  listened,  to  hear  the 

I>iire  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  preachers  who  now  stand 

"Where  once  the  great  champions  of  the  Reformation  stood ;  to 

ttiark,  too,  the  order  and  observances  of  the  Calvinistic  service 

hffle  in  its  native  church ;  to  revive,  too,  in  my  mind,  Scotland 

iUid  the  picturesque  Sabbath  days  of  Scotland  in  a  foreign  land. 

Bat  where  is  the  stream  of  citizens'  families  in  the  streets,  so  re- 

^tiarkable  a  feature  in  every  Scotch  town  when  the  bells  are  tolling 

to  church,  fiunily  after  family,  all  so  decent  and  respectable  in 

tliair  Sunday  clothes,  the  fathers  and  mothers  leading  the  younger 

ohfldren,  and  all  walking  silently  churchwards?  and  where  the 

^niet,  the  repose,  the  stillness,  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  so  re- 

Xliarkable  in  every  Scotch  town  and  house?  Geneva,  the  seat  and 

Centre  of  Calvinism,  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  pure  and 

living  waters  of  our  Scottish  Zion  flow,  the  earthly  source,  the 

l^ttem,  the  Eome  of  our  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  practice,  has 

Glllen  lower  from  her  own  original  doctrine  and  practice  than 

^'Ver  Rome  fell.     Rome  has  still  superstition :  Geneva  has  not 

Oven  that  semblance  of  religion.      In  the  head  church  of  the 

^^nginal  seat  of  Calvinism,  in  a  city  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 

•ouls,  at  the  only  service  on  the  Sabbath  day — ^there  being  no 

^ening  service — I  sat  down  in  a  congregation  of  about  two  hun- 

4ied  females,  and  three-and-twenty  males,  mostly  elderly  men 

^a  former  generation,  with  scarcely  a  youth,  or  boy,  ot  ^^-^-^ 

Uig  man  sanoDg  them.     A  meagre  liturgy,  or  ij^tvuX.^  iorcsi.  ciL 

prajrer,  &  aermon,  which,  as  far  as  religion  -was  concecixa^,  xc^^^p^ 
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have  figured  tlie  evening  before  at  a  meeting  of  some  geological 
society,  as  an  "  ingenious  essay"  on  the  Mosaic  chronology, » 
couple  of  psalm  tunes  on  the  oi'gan,  and  a  waltz  to  go  out  with, 
"were  the  church  service.  In  the  afternoon  the  only  service  in 
towns  or  in  the  country  is  ^reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to 
the  children,  and  hearing  them  gabble  over  the  Catechism  in 
a  way  which  shows  they  bave  not  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning.  A 
pleasure  tour  in  the  steam-boats,  which  are  regularly  advertiaid 
for  a  Sunday  promenade  round  the  lake,  a  picknic  dinner  in  the 
country,  and  overflowing  congregations  in  the  evening  at  the 
theatre,  the  equestrian  circus,  the  concert  saloons,  ball  room^ 
and  coffee  houses,  are  all  that  distinguish  Sunday  from  Mondigf 
in  that  city  in  which,  three  centuries  before,  Calvin  moved  He 
senate  and  the  people  to  commit  to  the  flames  his  own  early  fiia4 
Servetus,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  €■• 
of  the  first  philosophers  of  that  age,  for  presuming  to  diffiarii 
opinion  and  strength  of  argument  from  his  own  religiouB  dogtt* 
This  is  action  and  re-action  in  religious  spirit,  with  a  vengeaa* 
In  the  village  churches  along  the  Protestant  side  of  the  Lake  d 
Greneva — spots  upon  this  earth  specially  intended,  the  travdkf  ^ 
would  say,  to  elevate  the  mind  of  man  to  his  Creator  byA» 
glories  of  the  surrounding  scenery — ^the  rattling  of  the  billiard 
balls,  the  rumbling  of  the  skittle  trough,  the  shout,  the  laugh,  d* 
distant  shots  of  the  rifle-gun  clubs,  are  heard  above  the  psalm,  tha 
sermon,  and  the  barren  forms  of  state- prescribed  prayer,  during 
the  one  brief  service  on  Sundays,  delivered  to  very  scanty  con* 
gregations,  in  fact,  to  a  few  females  and  a  dozen  or  two  old  wf^t 
in  very  populous  parishes  supplied  with  able  and  zealous  min- 
isters. 

What  may  be  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  difference  in  th» 
working  of  Calvinism  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland  ?  The  churcbtf 
of  Geneva  and  Scotland  set  out  together  on  their  Christim 
pilgrimage,  in  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  with  the  same  pw* 
fession  of  faith,  the  same  doctrines,  and  the  same  forms  in  coi* 
gregational  worship.  We,  the  vulgar  of  the  kirk  of  ScotluA 
have  at  least  always  been  taught  to  consider  the  church  of  Genein 
as  the  mother-church  of  our  Presbyterian  faith  and  establiabrf 
church  usages — the  model  by  which  both  our  doctrines  andprt*" 
tices  were  framed  and  adjusted  into  their  present  shape.  Ho* 
widely  the  two  have  wandered  from  each  other!  The  member » 
the  Scotch  kirk  comes  out  of  the  church  of  Geneva  inquiring  i» 
it  be  a  Calvinistic  or  Luthsraa  service  he  has  been  attending- 
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ibe  li"fcurgy,  or  printed  prescribed  form  of  prayer,  is  there,  the 
oi^g^ar:^      ia  there,  and  the  sermon  is  a  neat  little  moral  essay  that 
inigh-'fc    do  for  either,  or  for  any  congregation.     Scotland  is  at  this 
dsy  ^^tme  most  religious  Protestant  country  in  Europe;  and  in  no 
cotiB^i:B:7yin  Europe,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  the  church  attendance 
•^ors^^  9  the  regard  for  the  ordinary  observances  of  religious  worship 
less,  fc'lne  religious  indifference — ^not  entitled  to  be  called  infidelity, 
jiot  8^:>    respectable  as  infidelity,  because  not  arising  from  any  reason- 
ing o^x:*  thinking,  wrong  or  right,  about  religion — greater  than  in 
Prot^^stant  Switzerland,  in  the  district  of  our  Calvinistic  mother- 
cbxffc:*!!  in  and  about  Geneva.    Whence  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence 1     The  starting  point  of  the  human  mind  was  the  same  in  both 
coUtt."t:i:ies,  at  the  same  period,  and  under  the  same  leaders — Calvin 
and  ICnox ;  and  the  present  divergence  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
teligioiis  direction  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland  is  as  striking  as 
vas  -fclie  oriinnal  coincidence. 

*■  *xe  only  obvious  cause  of  this  divergence  is,  that  the  state  and 
church  in  Switzerland  have  from  the  first  engrafted  on  Calvinism 
•  ha^atard  Lutheranism.      It  is  characteristic  of  Calvinism,  as 
received  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  the  only  branch  of  Christianity 
▼Moh  flourishes  independently  of  all  church  establishments,  state 
•*^tance,  or  government  arrangements,  and  requires  no  union 
J«  olxxirch  and  state.     Spiritual,  and  unconnected  with  forms,  it 
}*  ^'^J  ured  by  government  interference  and  regulation.     In  Scot- 
^^  itself  religion  is  more  flourishing  in  the  Secession  than  in 
*J®  Blstablished  Church,  simply  because  the  former  is  a  voluntary, 
™®  latter  a  state  church.     The  doctrine  and  church  observances 
^^   ^ucation  of  the  ministers  are  the  same  in  both.     The  state 
"^*®"" — —and  Calvin  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  state,  to  prevent 
P^  *>cib]y  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  by  the  extemporary 
P^3^«rs  of  fanatic  preachers  adapting  their  effusions  to  the  pass- 
?^  ^^elings  of  their  congregations,  or  to  keep  them  exclusively 
^^^^inists,  and  out  of  the  hearing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  other  im- 
P'^iiioiig — ^prescribed  a  set  form  of  printed  prayer,  a  liturgy,  in 
JrJ^ling  the  church  discipline  and  usages  of  the  church  of  Geneva. 
^^  Scotch  Calvinistic  church,  about  sixty  years  after  the  Kefor- 
'^^^ion,  repudiated  such  interference,  even  from  the  church  power, 
?2.  ^  individual  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in  prayer,  as 
^^g  contrary  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Calvinism.     The  Scotch 
^^^  more  Calvinistic  than  Calvin  himself.      Time  has  proved 
J^^ti  the  Scotch  kirk  was  right.     In  Switzerland,  in  attempting 
^   S^iard  the  people  by  prescribed  forms,  against  the  diaeaaoa 
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of  fanaticism  and  erroneous  doctrine,  tlie  state  and  Calyinigtb 
chnrch  have  inoculated  thQ  people  with  the  worse  disease  of 
indifference.  It  is  the  same  experiment,  for  the  same  object  and 
"with  the  same  results,  which  Prussia  is  trying  in  our  times  wjk 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany — to  make  it  a  subsemeafc 
machine  to  state  or  church  policy,  to  hold  the  minds  of  men 
enslaved  to  a  civil  or  clerical  system  of  government  by  religioni 
ties. 

The  Lutheran  and  Church  of  England  clergy,  it  may  be  said, 
are  also  confined  to  prescribed  printed  forms  of  prayer — ^trne; 
but  in  the  old  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches  these  foimsof 
ceremonial  prayer — selected,  translated  and  improved  from  the 
more  ancient  popish  service — ^are,  as  in  the  Homan  CaiMi 
church,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  religious  service.  Hi 
sermon  is  only  an  adjimct  of  secondary  importance  in  the  Be^ 
vice  of  the  day.  But  in  the  Calvinistic  church,  as  we  conodn 
of  it  in  Scotland,  the  substance  of  the  service  is  in  the  sennoa; 
and  the  best  sermon  loses  half  its  effect,  the  best  preach^  half 
his  power,  if  applicable,  appropriate  prayer,  composed  under  ibe 
same  impressions  and  feelings  as  the  discourse,  be  superseded  by  sel 
forms  issued  by  the  state,  and  which  in  Switzerland,  not  having  tha 
venerated  antiquity,  the  admirable  eloquence,  and  the  applicati(» 
to  every  condition  and  every  mind,  of  the  fine  ancient  liturgy  of 
the  English  church,  nor  being  interwoven  with  the  very  existence 
of  the  church,  as  in  the  old  Lutheranism,  are  listened  to  rather  as 
proclamations  to  heaven  of  the  church  and  state,  than  as  prayea 
The  influence  of  the  preacher  is  impaired.  He  stands  in  the 
pulpit  in  a  false  position  as  a  free  Calvinistic  minister,  with  thi« 
dead  weight  of  a  leaden,  meagre  liturgy  round  his  neck.  He  is 
not  in  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  or  old  Lutheran 
clergyman,  who  in  the  delivery  of  his  prescribed  liturgy  is  pe^ 
forming  the  most  important  part  of  his  pastoral  duty,  and  one 
consistent,  not  discordant,  with  the  principle  and  spirit  of  his 
partly  ceremonial  church,  in  which  the  pastor's  individual  labonr 
as  a  preacher  is  but  secondary  and  subsidiary.  This  false  poo* 
tion  in  their  own  pulpits  necessarily  lowers  the  moral  and  refr 
gious  tone  and  energy  of  the  clerical  character  in  the  Swiss 
clergy.  Their  liturgy,  too,  is  in  itself  a  meagre,  unimpressive 
composition.  They  attempt  to  remedy  their  false  position  in 
the  pulpit,  by  introduciii^  occasional  prayer  in  the  middle 
and  as  part  of  tlie  sennoii  \\.^i.  Tt^^  ^\si-\v^^  ^^ta.^«c  is,  in 
itself,  ol"  very  imviea^-vQ  fe&c\.'m  ^\3^^\\»  Q^^\*i^l.    YV^^«s^ 
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BcLby  our  Scotch  preachers;  but  here  it  is  so  common,  that  the 
aaants,  who  sit  with  their  hats  on  during  the  sermon,  are  on 
e  watch  when  the  preacher  is  sliding,  jfrom  addressing  them, 
to  prayer,  to  take  off  their  hats  until  he  returns  to  the  thread 
his  discourse.     This  practice  shows,  I  conceive,  that  the  min- 
;ers  feel  themselves  in  a  false  and  inconsistent  position,  in  being 
dj  allowed  to  exercise  half  their  duty — that  of  addressing  their 
ngregations — not  the  more  important  half — that  of  addressing 
leir  Creator  in  prayer — according  to  their  own  feelings,  impres- 
Ma,  and  powers.     This  position  also  gives  the  pastor  too  much 
le  character  with  the  people  of  a  functionary  of  the  state  and 
lurch,  who  has  his  routine  duty  to  do,  and  is  paid  for  doing  it 
M  other  functionaries.     The  routine  duty  of  reading  their  short 
eagre  liturgy  is  too  brief  to  be  a  regular  impressive  church 
rvice,  and  yet  it  prevents  any  other  mode  of  prayer. 
The  usual  form  of  church  duty  in  the  Calvinistic  parishes  is 
us:  the  minister  first  reads  a  short  prayer,  the  people  standing, 
wn  gives  out  two  verses  of  a  psalm,  which  are  well  performed, 
lere  being  an  organ  generally  even  in  country  churches,  and  all 
le  psalm-books  having  the  notes  of  the  music  printed  with  the 
alms — and  the  common  people  understand  music  enough  to 
se  the  notes.     The  text  is  read  while  the  people  are  still  stand- 
ig,  and  they  then  sit  down,  and  old  men  and  peasants  generally 
at  on  their  hats  while  the  minister  delivers  his  sermon.     The 
anions  are  always  read  from  papers ;    but  some  of  the  young 
iergy  use  the  papers  very  little,  and  seem  to  have  them  merely 
s  notes  to  refresh  the  memory.      The  printed  forms  of  prayer 
re  then  read.     They  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  very  short. 
Tone  of  the  congregation  have  them  in  their  hands.      They  are 
ot  used  like  the  English  prayer-book,  by  the  congregation  as 
rdl  as  by  the  minister,  but  only  by  the  minister.     A  couple  of 
"eraes  of  a  psalm  concludes  the  service,  which,  with  a  brisk  tune 
©the  organ — the  fashiouable  opera  air  of  the  day — to  go  out  of 
Imrch  with,  occupies  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.    This  is  all 
he  church  service  on  Sundays.  The  afternoon  service  is  a  meeting 
tfthe  children,  who,  after  a  prayer  (a  printed  form)  and  a  psalm 
rithout  the  organ,  are  examined  in  the  Catechism.     Baptisms, 
shnrchings,  and  such  duties,  are  performed;  but  there  is  no  sermon, 
md  no  congregation,  either  in  town  or  country,  in  the  afternoon, 
inless  it  be  on  some  special  occasion,  such  a&  a  cWtA)^  ^^yss^^tv. 

This  supine  state  of  the  Protestant  ckuiclo.  m  ^Wul^"^«xAS^ 
ving greatly  to  the  effects,  indirect  and  toec\.,  oi^^^a&'^^^* 
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The  indirect  effects  were  those  on  the  minds  of  the  people  bred 
up  in  the  very  centre  of  military  movement,  amidst  excitement^ 
bustle,  and  employments,  which  left  little  time  or  inclination  ftf 
any  religious  education.     The  grown  generation,  and  perhaps 
their  progeny,  show  that  little  value  had  been  put  upon  religiow 
observances,  habits,  or  instruction,  in  the  days  of  their  youilL 
The  direct  effects  were,  that,  during  the  war,  youth  of  talent 
and  good  education  found  in  other  professions  a  more  congraiil 
and  better  recompensed  career  than  in  the  church.    It  was  aban- 
doned to  those  who  had  no  ambition  or  talent  for  any  other 
profession ;    and  the  standard  both  of  learning  and  abifltiea  in 
the  clerical  profession  fell  during  the  war  below  the  standard 
of  other  professions.      It  is  not  to  be.  denied  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  took  place  in  Scotland,  also,  during  the  last  war. 
The  church  did  not  obtain  her  fair  proportion  of  the  hi^ 
minded,  high-giffced,  and  high-educated  youth  of  the  country,  to 
fill  her  ranks ;  and  she  is  now  under  the  paroxysm  of  a  steoog 
reaction,  is  filled  with  ambition,  and  an  active  spirit  too  great  ftr 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  social  influence,  in  a  country  of  wid^ 
spread  dissent,  of  habits  of  independent  thinking,  and  of  general 
education  and  intellectual  culture  not  inferior  to  the  standard 
of  the  clergy  themselves.      The  agitation  of  late  in  the  Scotdi 
church  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  false  position  of  the  clergy  with 
the  people.     The  moral  influence  of  great  suj^eriority  of  edncar 
tion,  and   of  acquirements  unattainable  by  the  multitude,  is 
wanting  to  the  Scotch  churchman,  from  the  low  standard  of  edn- 
cation  which  country  presbyteries  required  in  licensing  preachers. 
As  a  sacred  class  of  men,  the  Calvinist  admits  no  superiority 
or  influence  to  the  licensed  or  ordained  clerical  preacher,  more 
than  to  any  lay  or  other  preacher,  either  in  the  theory  or  prao* 
tice  of  religion.     It  is  to  the  gifts,  talents,  intellectual  acquire* 
ments,    not   to   the   empty   ordination    ceremony,    or   clerical 
ftinction,  that  social  influence  is  given.      But  the  established 
clergy  in  Scotland  have  no  superiority  in  these  over  the  clergy 
of  the  Secession,  and  neither  have  any  over  the  youth  of  tba 
middle  classes,  who  study  for  the  lower  branches  of  the  legal  of 
medical  professions,  or  for  filling  up  their  leisure  hours  in  com" 
mercial,  manufacturing,  or  other  ordinary  vocations  of  life.    They 
are  not  fenced  in,  as  in  the  English  church,  by  expensive  forms 
of  education  dividing  tl[ie  d^et\e?k\.  <^"ajs9»  feota.  other  men,  howetff 
well  educated;  Bor'by  easeiit\a\^oTYa^,^^m^^^«^\sv'^<^^ 
chuich  of  England,  ^\^cb.iioTie\>M\.\^£i^^^^^^^'^^l  q^^Jsv^^^s;^- 
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«n  can  l^ally,  or  in  public  opinion,  perform  in  a  religious 
me;  nor  as  in  England,  by  the  iguorance  of  the  rest*of  society, 
om  whose  want  of  education  the  clergyman,  however  poorly  edu- 
ced himself,  derives  a  certain  social  influence.  They  have  in 
jotland  neither  more  knowledge,  nor  of  a  higher  kind,  than  the 
K>ple  they  have  to  instruct..  They  have  no  status  in  public 
linion  simply  from  being  ordained,  and  unfortunately  are  strug- 
Log  for  influence  and  power  as  a  clerical  body  co-ordinate 
ith  the  civil  power  in  the  state,  without  laying  the  foundation 
•superiority  of  attainments  and  education — on  which  alone 
ncal  power  or  social  influence  can  rest  in  an  educated  coun- 

r- 

The  young  men  of  the  Swiss  church  stand  higher,  compared 
Hie  people,  in  education,  than  those  of  the  Scotch.  They 
B  elected  by  the  people  from  a  leet  sent  from  government. 
le  leet  is  made  up  by  the  consistory  j&'om  the  roll  of  licensed 
ididates,  according  to  their  standing  or  seniority.  ^^  The  can- 
lates  are  first  suffragans  or  assistants  to  parish  ministers.  They 
}  all  paid  by  the  state,  and  are,  undoubtedly,  in  the  present 
aeration,  well  educated,  pious  men.  A  reaction  has  taken 
ice  in  the  Swiss  as  in  the  Scotch  church,  and  in  both,  the 
ang  clergy,  not  the  old,  lead  the  movement.  But  in  Switzer- 
id  the  movement  seems  confined  to  a  very  small  circle,  chiefly 
females,  around  the  pastor.  The  men  appear  not  to  enter 
»  that  circle.  The  taint  in  the  flock  is  too  deeply  seated  in 
3  constitution  of  the  Swiss  church,  and  in  the  social  state  of 
J  people,  to  be  cured  by  their  clergy  in  one  generation.  '  ^ 
The  late  insurrection  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1839,  in 
lich  the  peasantry,  headed  by  some  of  the  clergy,  overturned, 
t  without  bloodshed,  the  local  government,  for  having  ap- 
inted  Dr.  Strauss  to  the  chair  of  theology,  may  appear  altoge- 
3r  at  variance*  with  this  low  estimate  of  the  Swiss  religious 
emicter.  I  was  in  Switzerland  at  the  time;  and  firom  all  I 
old  learn,  I  considered  it  political  not  religious,  and  confirming 
B  opinion  of  the  low  religious  state  of  the  country.  Dr.  David 
ederic  Strauss  published,  in  1835,  his  life  of  Jesus — Das 
hen  Jesu* — avowedly  with  the   object  of  overturning  all 

*  Dr.  Strau88*s  Leben  Jesu  was  admitted  into  Prussia  by  the  college  of 
isorship,  in  consequence  of  a  minute  of  Professor  Neander,  one  of  tk^ 
liors,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  Prussia,  ^\\\c\v  ?»\a.\ft.^, 
mtlftbe  jBteipretation  of  the  original  history  of  ChT\slVamt7\a.\^^«^^*'^'»' 
^tmass'g  work  were  to  be  genQrally  received,  Chiistiaxiity^as  «A.^'t^'aeQX 
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belief  in  those  events  of,  or  connected  with,  onr  Saviour's  liistory, 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to,  or  explained  by,  the  ordmaiy 
conrse  of  natural  operation.  He  brings  to  this  attack  upon 
Christianity  and  the  miracles,  not  the  wit,  ingenuity,  or  philoflophy 
of  a  Voltaire,  a  Hume,  or  a  Gibbon,  but  a  mass  of  leanuBg 
and  biblical  criticism,  which,  his  admirers  say,  the  chuidiii 
unable  to  match.  The  weight  of  profound  scholarship  and 
philosophical  criticism  is,  it  seems,  all  on  the  side  of  infidelitj; 
and  the  most  able  and  learned  of  the  German  theologiana— no 
superficial  scholars  in  biblical  lore — have,  it  appears,  bea 
worsted  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  by  this  Goliath.  In  the 
wantoness  of  power  the  authorities  of  Zurich  chose  to  call  Dr. 
Strauss  to  the  vacant  theological  chair  in  their  university— to 
appoint  a  learned  man,  who  denies  and  controverts  the  very  fids 
and  foundations  of  all  Christianity,  to  teach  theology  to  tliow 
who  are  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Christian  &ith.  This 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  government  shows  sufficiently  tbe 
state  of  religion  in  the  countiy.  It  was  defeated,  not  firom  any 
new-bom  religious  zeal  of  the  people,  but  because  the  misgOTen- 
ment  and  perversion  of  the  powers  entrusted  by  the  commnnii^ 
to  their  rulers,  in  this  absurd  appointment,  were  apparent;  and 
the  ministers  found  no  want  of  followers,  from  the  roused 
common  sense  of  the  people,  even  among  those  who  perhaps  Lid 
not  crossed  the  church  door  for  six  months,  to  go  to  Zurich  and 
displace  magistrates  who  had  abused  their  delegated  powers© 
obviously.  So  little  of  religious  zeal  entered  into  this  movemeo^ 
that  Dr.  Strauss,  as  he  had  received  the  appointment,  wis 
allowed  the  retiring  pension  of  a  jjrofeasor.  The  people  appointed 
new  members,  without  changing  the  forms  of  their  govemnifini 
retired  to  their  mountains  and  valleys,  and  this  revival  wasik 
an  end.     The  present  commotions  in  Argau,  also,  appear  to  1» 

Tindcrstoocl,  would  certainly  be  at  an  end.  The  work,  however,  is  ^tW 
"with  such  philosophical  earnestness  and  science,  that  a  prohibition  of  it  ^ 
the  state  would  be  unsuitable,  because  it  can  only  be  overcome  in  the  fid" 
of  learning  and  philosophic  science ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  work  whiA 
can  scarcely  penetrate  beyond  the  circle  of  the  learned."  Such  a  charadtf 
of  Dr.  Strauss's  work,  from  a  scholar  and  divine  of  stich  eminence  a 
biblical  literature,  places  it  beyond  the  contempt  of  ordinary  theologitf«» 
who  may  affect  to  sneer  at  what  they  cannot  even  read.  Why  do  notwff 
young  clergy  withdraw  from  their  political  economy,  and  rfieir  non-in* 
trusion,  or  intrusion  politics,  and  refute  the  errors  in  philosophical  criuciai 
and  in  biblicallcaming  of  this  antagonist,  who,  at  the  age  of  fiye-and-t^^entji 
or  thirty,  has  thrown  doYjn  X\v&  g,a\mWsX  Xa  x\ia  di-vmcs  of  Europe  ? 
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Bntirely  a  struggle  between  Protestants  and  CathoKcs  for  property- 
Bad  political  power. 

The  snowy  peak,  the  waterfall,  the  glacier,  are  but  the  wonders 

of  Switzerland;    her  beauty  is  in  her  lakes — the  blue  eyes  of 

this  Alpine  land.     The  most  beautiful  passage  of  scenery  in 

Switzerland  is,  to  my  mind,  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 

from  Vevay,  or  from  Lausanne  to  Villeneuf.     Scenery  more 

Bublime  may  be  found  on  the  lakes  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Brientz ; 

but  in  the  pure,  unmixed  sublime  of  natural  scenery  there  is  a 

gloom,  essential  perhaps  to  it,  which  cannot  long  be  sustained 

without  a  weariness  of  mind.     Here  the  gay  expanse  of  water 

IB  enlivening;  and  the  water  here  is  in  due  proportion  to  the 

landward  part  of  the  scenery — not  too  little,  nor  toe  much,  for 

the  mountains.     The  climate,  too,  under  the  shelter  of  the  high 

Umd,  the  vegetations  of  various  climes  upon  the  hill-side  before 

the  eye  at  once,  have  a  charm  for  the  mind.     The  margin  of  the 

lake  is  carved  out,  and  built  up  into  terrace  above  terrace  of 

vineyards  and  Indian-corn  plots ;  behind  this  narrow  belt,  grain 

crops,  orchards,  grass  fields,  and  chestnut-trees  have  their  zone ; 

lugher  still  upon  the  hill-side,   pasture  grass  and  forest-trees 

WJupy  the  ground;    above  rises  a  dense  mass  of  pine  forest, 

broken  by  peaks  of  bare  rocks  shooting  up,  weather-worn  and 

white,  through  this  dark  green  mantle;  and,  last  of  all,  the 

.eternal  snow  piled  high  up  against  the  deep  blue  sky — and  all 

this  glory  of  nature,   this   varied  majesty  of  mountain-land, 

within  one  eye-glance!     lb  is  not  surprising  that  this  water  of 

Geneva  has  seen  upon  its  banks  the  most  powerful  minds  of 

^•ch  succeeding  generation.     Calvin,  Knox,  Voltaire,  Gibbon, 

fiousseau,  Madame  de  Stacl,  Lord  Byron,  John  Kemble,  have, 

with  all  their  essential  diversities  and  degrees  of  intellectual 

powers,  been  united  here  in  one  common  feeling  of  the  magui- 

ficence  of  the  scenery  around  it.     This  land  of  alp  and  lake  is 

^deed  a  mountain-temple  reared  for  the  human  mind  on  the 

^^  unvaried  plains  of  Europe.     Men  of  every  country  resort 

•0  it  from  an  irresistible  impulse  to  feel  intensely,  at  least  once 

*ll  their  lives,  the  majesty  of  nature.     The  purest  of  intellectual 

enjoyments,  that  the  material  worid  can  give  is  being  alone  in 

^  midst  of  this  scenery. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VOTES  ON  SWITZERLAiro. — MONTBEUX. — CHECKS  T>N  OVEB-POPUIATIOK. 
DAIBT. — AGBICULTUBE. SOCIAL  CONDITIOW. 

It  is  of  the  people  of  the  countries  I  visit,  not  of  the  scenery,-? 
of  political  and  social  economy,  not  of  rocks  and  wilds,  forests  ni 
floods,  that  I  would  speak,  even  in  Switzerland.      DoiiDg  ti» 
successive  summers  of  late  years,  I  fixed  myself  in  the  pandi  d 
Montreux,  on  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gleneva,  not  far  fix>m  ifcl 
castle  of  Chilon.     The  locality  is  celebrated  in  every  note  boflli 
delineated  in  every  sketch-book  of  every  sentimental  tourist  froA 
the  days  of  our  grandmothers — for  before  Byron  sung,  andwki 
Chilon  was  nothing  more  than  it  now  is — an  old  Frendi-lib 
chateau,  very  suitable  for  its  present  use — a  military  magaaii 
— the  locality  was  the  region  of  sentimentality,  and  hot-hoa» 
feeling ;  for  here  Rousseau  had  placed  his  Julie,  and  St.  PreoXi 
and  Clartns,  and  Meillarie,  and  all  that  is  real  or  unreal  in  tta 
H41oLse — are  here  or  hereabouts.     But  the  localitv  has  its  on 
claims  on  the  political  economist  as  well  as  on  the  romanfao 
tourist.     We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Montreux,  are  i ! 
unspeakable  interest   in   the  speculations  of   the   enhghtenii 
prosers  on  political  economy  in  the  winter  evening  re-unions  rfj 
Geneva  and  Lausanne.     They  demonstrate  from  our  sage  exaa* 
pie,  to  a  simpering  circle  of  wives  and  daughters-in-law,  th' 
wisdom,  duty,  possibility,  and  utility,  of  keeping  the  numbers « 
a  community,  be  it  a  nation,  parish,  or  family,  in  due  Malthu8Ml| 
i*atio  to  the  means  of  living.      We  of  this   parish  have  tts 
honour  of  being  cited  in  print  to  all  Europe — besides  the  otid  I 
of  Geneva  and  Lausanne — as  an  edifying  example  of  sageste^ 
the  great  scale,  as  a  perfect  and  remarkable  instance  of  t»j 
application  of  moral  restraint  by  a  whole  population  upon  thdf 
own  over-multiplication.     It  appears  jfrom  the  register  of  »• 
our  pariah  of  Montreux  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  *l 
population  is  1  to  46,  while  in  the  rest  of  Switzerland  iti 
reckoned  1  to  27  or  2^  \T[\isi\i\\.«»Lt'9>.    In  England  the  proportifl 
is  1  in  28 ;  in  France,  1  m  VI  o^  ^^\  \\i.^TKi^^  \  in.  25; i 
Bohemia,  1  in  24-,  m  ^^^  oY^^^-aaNl^^^i.  ^\sw\f^\\s.^\ 
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ussia^  1  in  18  or  19.  This  remarkably  small  proportion  of 
irthsto  the  population  in  our  parish,  is  ascribed  to  the  late 
3riod  of  life  to  which  the  peasants  put  off  their  marriages. 
Sir  Francis  d'lvemois  published,  in  1837,  a  pamphlet,  "En- 
acts sur  les  Causes  patentes  ou  occultes  de  la  faible  Proportion 
IB  Kaissances  ^  Montveux,"  in  which,  with  some  ill-supported 
mdosions,  he  makes  many  valuable  observations.  The  strength 
'nations,  their  wealth  as  regards  population,  depends,  he  justly 
Mierves,  not  on  the  number  of  births,  but  of  persons  bom  who 
tain  a  use^  age.  The  true  and  valuable  increase  of  the  popu- 
iaon  of  a  country  depends,  in  short,  upon  the  principle  of  mak- 
g  as  many  men  as  possible  out  of  as  few  children  as  possible. 
one-half  of  the  children  bom,  die  before  they  attain  a  useful 
e,  the  rearing  them  has  been  a  national  loss,  not  a  national 
in.  The  population  of  effective  people  in  Russia,  with  1 
rth  to  every  18  or  19  persons,  may  not  be  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  of  France  with  1  birth  only  to  33  persons.  The  obser- 
tion  is  applicable  to  the  supposed  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
don  of  the  United  States :  more  die  before  reaching  the  age 
utility,  and  the  rearing  them  is  a  loss,  in  reality,  to  the  coun- 
Tf  by  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  of  their  food  and  rearing, 
iiiey  die  before  that  age.  In  this  parish,  in  which  1  birth 
the  average  to  46  people,  1  death  is  the  mortality  to  75.  In 
ritzerland,  in  general,  1  in  42  is  reckoned  the  average  mor- 
lity.  In  the  canton  Thurgovia,  in  eighteen  years  before  1824, 
d  births  were  l*in  27,  and  the  deaths  1  in  31 :  so  that  in 
Jity  its  population  was  increasing  in  a  slower  ratio  than  that 
this  parish  with  its  births  1  in  46,  and  its  deaths  1  in  75. 
lere,  one-half  of  the  infants  die  before  their  fifth  year.  Here, 
leteen  out  of  twenty  reach  the  first  year  of  life,  and  very 
arly  four-fifths  of  those  whom  the  present  venerable  minister 
8  baptised,  have  lived  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  his  hands. 
lis  diminished  mortality  Sir  Francis  ascribes  to  the-postpone- 
snt  of  the  age  of  marriage,  by  which  a  healthier  child  is 
odaced  than  in  precocious  marriages,  and  the  child  is  better 
ined.  The  postponement  of  the  marriages  to  a  later  age, 
d  also  the  fewer  births  in  families.  Sir  Francis  ascribes  to  a 
wral  restraint  acted  upon  by  the  population  of  this  parish,  both 
fore  marriage,  and  also  after  they  have  entered  into  the  marriage 
ite— a  restraint,  it  seems,  which  their  untutored  ^ood  ^^w^^ 
idn  them  to  exert,  and  entirely  conformable  to  \^ie  tsiox^  ^^^ 
iiDt  inculcated  bjr  Malth.ua  and  Dr.  Chalmexs,    Tl\i^  tsiox^ 
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restraint,  as  an  effective  check  upon  tlie  tendency  to  oveMirat 
tiplication,  is,  in  reality,  mere  delusion.  Moral  restraint  la  aa 
expression  ill-defined.  The  propagation  of  the  species  hy  IM^ 
riage  is  not  immoral  in  itself.  It  may  be  impnid^it  for  a  mm 
to  marry,  and  have  a  family  of  children  whom  he  cannot  snppcxt; 
but  it  is  confounding  the  landmarks  of  morality  and  pradeiMi 
to  say  that  marriage  is  moral  in  Canada,  and  immoral  in  Kent; 
or  should  be  placed  under  moral  restraint  when  a  man's  bankei^ 
book^  or  his  employer's  tally  book  is  against  him,  but  is  a  moal- 
and  laudable  transaction  if  the  balance  be  on  the  right  side  i 
the  page.  It  is  a  delusion,  or  even  worse  in  character  than  men 
delusion,  to  conjure  up  false  feelings  of  moral  restraint^  and  ereflfc 
a  false  moral  standard  in  the  human  mind  against  acts,  whi* 
however  imprudent,  are  not  immoral,  and  in  all  times,  and  raid* 
all  circumstances,  unchangeably  immoral.  The  immoralitj  whiA 
it  is  proposed  by  these  political  economists  to  put  under  monl 
restraint,  is  the  imprudence  of  marrying  without  means  to  mail' 
tain  a  family.  This  imprudence  is  founded  upon  the  povof^ 
of  the  parties.  This  poverty  again  is  founded  \  ,  n  what?  Upon 
their  moral  delinquency?  no,  but  upon  the  si  •  o  which dwy 
were  born;  but  this  is  no  moral  guilt — it  is  the  effect  of  anew 
construction  of  society,  of  a  wrong  distribution  of  property  in  il» 
by  which  a  numerous  class  succeed  to  no  property  whatsoevet 
It  is  rather  too  much  for  our  political  economists  to  enlist  monl 
restraint  into  the  defence  of  the  fictitious  feudal  construction  d 
society.  This  parish  of  Montreux  proves  the  very  reverse  of  the  co»* 
elusions  of  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  as  to  the  use  of  this  false  monl 
restraint  on  improvident  marriage.  It  shows  that  economicil 
restraint  is  sufficient.  Our  parish  is  divided  into  three  commanei 
or  administrations.  In  that  in  which  I  am  lodged,  Yeytaaif 
there  is  not  a  single  pauper,  although  there  is  an  accumulated 
poor  fund,  and  the  village  thinks  itself  sufficiently  important  to 
have  its  post-office,  its  fire  engine,  its  watchman;  and  it  hasi 
landward  population  around.  The  reason  is  obvious  withoot 
having  recourse  to  any  occult  moral  restraint,  or  any  traditifltt. 
of  the  evils  of  over- population  from  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Helve* 
tians,  as  Sir  Francis  absurdly  supposes  possible,  whose  emigration 
from  over-population  Julius  Caesar  repressed  with  the  sword. 
The  parish  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productifJ 
vineyards  in  Europe ',  axv^  ^a  ^vrv^^^  m  very  small  portioni 
among  a  great  body  oi  ams\\  y^o^^^^^^^-  ^^^•^^^^.'^^5^'^^ 
the  Mil  for  vines,  is  in  oTcViai^,  ^a^'J  ,^^  ^-^y^X^a^X^sA.   ^^ 
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no  mannfacture,  and  no  chance  work  going  on  in  the  paneh, 
bese  small  proprietors,  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  work  on 
leir  own  land,  know  exactly  what  it  produces,  what  it  costs 
lem  to  Uyo,  and  whether  the  land  can  support  two  families  or 
ot.     Their  standard  of  living  is  high,  as  they  are  proprietors. 
hsy  are  well  lodged,  their  houses  well  furnished,  and  they  live 
tbU,  although  they  are  working  men.     I  lived  with  one  of  them 
iro  summers  successively.     This  class  of  the  inhabitants  would 
Q  more  think  of  marrying,  without  means  to  live  in  a  decent 
-By,  than  any  gentleman's  sons  or  daughters  in  England ;  and 
ideed  less,  because  there  is  no  variety  of  mer^ns  of  living,  as  in 
Sngland.      It  must  be  altogether  out  of  the  land.      The  class 
elow  them  again,  the  mere  labourers,  or  village  tradesmen,  are 
Oder  a  similar  economical  restraint,  which  it  is  an  abuse  of  words 
Qd  principles  to  call  moral  restraint.      The  quantity  of  work 
^hich  each  of  the  small  proprietors  must  hire,  is  a  known  and 
Ued  up  demand,  not  very  variable.      There  is  no  corn  farming, 
ittle  or  no  horse  work,  and  the  number  of  labourers  and  trades- 
men who  can  live  by  the  work  and  custom  of  the  other  class,  is 
B  fixed  and  known  as  the  means  of  living  of  the  landowners 
bemselves.     There  is  no  chance  living — ^no  room  for  an  addi- 
Umal  house  even,  for  this  class,  because  the  land  is  too  valuable, 
ad  too  minutely  divided,  to  be  planted  with  a  labourer's  house, 
F  his  labour  be  not  necessary.     All  that  is  wanted  is  supplied ; 
nd  until  a  vacancy  naturally  opens,  in  which  a  labourer  and 
lis  wife  could  find  work  and  house  room,  he  cannot  marry. 
Phe  economical  restraint  is  thus  quite  as  strong  among  the  la- 
Krarers,  as  among  the  class  of  proprietors.      Their  standard  of 
iving,  also,  is  necessarily  raised  by  living  and  working  all  day 
ilong  with  a  higher  class.      They  are  clad  as  well,  females  and 
kuJes,  as  the  peasant  proprietors.      The  costume  of  the  canton 
M  used  by  all.      This  very  parish  might  be  cited  as  an  instance 
rf  the  restraining  powers  of  property,  and  of  the  habits,  tastes, 
Uid  standard  of  living,  which  attend  a  wide  diffusion  of  property 
imong  a  people,  on  their  own  over-multiplication.     It  is  a  proof 
Idiat  a  division  of  property  by  a  law  of  succession  different  in 

Erindple  from  the  feudal,  is  the  true  check  upon  over  popu- 
ition. 
The  speculations  of  political  economists  on  this  subject  are, 
^th  us,  confined  to  philosophical  discussion  *,  but  on  iV^^i  Cj^tl- 
tinent— in  Switzerland  and  in  Grermany — ^tlieylciav^'bo^w^^'o^^^ 
msa  basia  of  practical  and  altogether  monstroxia  \e^L^2b\AOTi*  ^Y\^^ 
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Tturgovians,  taking  the  alarm  at   the  facts,  that  in  18  yea» 
preceding  1824,  the  proportion  of  births  among  them  hadbeea 
1  in  27  of  the  people,  and  of  deaths  1  in  31,  and  that  in  another 
canton,  that  of  Tecino,  of  77,000  people,  2,932  were  new-lwni, 
a  vast  proportion  of  whom  died  within  the  first  year,  propofle^ 
— that  is,  the  administrators  of  their  poor  rates  proposedr-to 
their  legislative  body,  that  the  marriages  of  the  poor  who  were 
unable  to  pay  the  quota  to  the  poor  tax  should  be  prohibitei 
The  first  article  of  their  proposed  law  prohibits  the  marriage  rf 
males  who  live  by  public  charity;  the  second  reqxdres  that^  to 
obtain  permission  to  marry,  a  certificate  from  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  must  be  produced,  of  the  industry,  and  love  of  labour,  aai 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  that,  besides  clothes,  ihcf 
art  worth  700  fi:ancs  French,  or  about  £30  sterling.    The  thin 
article  of  this  extraordinary  law  in  a  free  state,  makes  the  ^Ul^ 
riage  admissible  without  the  proof  of  this  700  francs  of  vahl 
in  moveable  property,  if  the  parties  have  furniture  free  of  deM^ 
and  pay  the  poor  tax  of  1  per  mille  upon  fixed  property.   Their 
legislative  body  had  sense  enough  to  reject  this  absurd  propofr 
tion  in  1833.     The  canton  of  St.  Gall,  however,  actually  has  hn- 
posed  a  tax  on  marriages ;    and  to  make  it  popular,  the  amount 
goes  to  the  poor  fund.     It  fails,  because  according  to  Sir  Francis 
d'lvemois,  it  is  too  low,  being  46  francs,  about  71  francs  Frend^ 
or  about  £3  sterling;  and  because  it  is  not  graduated  according  to 
the  ages  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  prevent  early  marriages.    But  ho 
thinks  the  principle  excellent,  as  both  Ricardo  and  Say,  it  seenn 
recommend  the  postponement  of  the  marriageable  age  of  the  poor 
as  an  object  of  legislative  enactment, — but  not  of  the  rich.   Pro- 
fessor Weinhold,  who  proposed,  in  1836,  the  infibulation  of  hoth 
sexes  in  Pnissia,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  population,  was  a  sago 
and  wise  legislator  compared  to  these  great  political  economists^ 
for  his  operation  would  have  been  at  least  equal  for  all  cksseo; 
and  not  a  law  affecting  one  class  only.      In  Germany,  commit 
saries  have  actually  been  appointed  by  some  governments  (Bavarii 
among  others)  who  are  invested  with  the  power  to  refuse  pc^ 
mission  to  marry  to  those  whom  they  judge  not  able  to  support 
a  family.     They  have  a  veto  on  marriages.     All  this  monstrous 
and  demoralising,  and  tyrannical  interference  with  the  most  sacred 
of  those  private  rights  for  which  man  enters  into  social  unka 
with  man,  is  tbe  conaec^ei^ic^  of  the  absurd  speculations  of  off 
English  political  ecoiiom\s\»^  «jv\^  >i)cissai  io^^-v^^-^'sj^i^^^Rs^^ho  set 
dearly  enougli  the  ev\i,\>^i^^  -w\io^o  Ti^\.^s»5.,^^^^^&cs^\fc^fe*fc.^ 
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tliat  tlie  remedy  ia  not  in  a  &lse  code  of  morality,  imposing  moral 
restraint  upon  an  act  not  immoral, — the  marriage  of  tha  aes 

code  of  lawa  for  preventing  the  most  powerful 
atamulua  of  nature;  but  in  raising  the  civilisation,  hihits,  ni 
of  living,  and  prudence  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  by 
ft  wider  diffusion  of  properf^y  ftmong  them,  by  an  inoculation  of 
the  whole  mass  of  society  with  the  reatrainta  wldch  property 
-florries  with  it  upon  imprudence  an  d  want  of  forethought  in  human 
KOtion.  The  object  of  the  laws  which  these  political  economists 
ppopose  to  thomi^elres,  is  the  puatponement  of  marriages  among 
t^  lowest  class,  to  26  or  30  years  of  age,  when,  it  13  asaumed, 
iliealthier  children  will  be  procreated.  Of  314  mai-riagea  ia  this 
.^rish,  the  average  age  of  tjie  males  was  found  to  he  30,  and  of 
'tiie  females  36-^  years.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  ascertained 
;&ct  in  physics,  that  the  progeny  of  parents  advanced  far  beyond 
'■imberty,  are  more  healthy  than  of  parents  who  have  just  reached 
the  age  of  puberty.  Our  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
(bga  of  valuable  races,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  find  improvement 
inatead  of  deterioration  from  putting  them  together  at  earlier 
ages  than  formerly.  Ouv  nobility  and  gentry  in  England  marry  . 
at  much  earlier  ages  than  our  lower  classes;  and  they  are 
wrtainly  finer  animals  than  these  or  almost  any  other  of  the 
kunan  species.  Other  causes  than  the  age  of  the  parents  form; 
ti» constitution  of  animals;  and  to  legislate  npon  a  luct  so  im- 
perfectly ascertained,  is  sufficiently  absurd.  The  ages  of  30  and 
36  years  are  probably  the  average  of  the  greater  proportion  a£ 
marriages  among  our  own  lower  and  middle  claasra  at  present 
m  Britain.  On  the  Continent,  most  of  the  civil  codes  fix  the 
■ge  of  puberty  for  fentalea  at  16,  and  for  males  at  18  years,  and 
JWhably  marri^ea  do  take  place  at  an  earlier  age  abroad  than 
*ith  us.  Sir  Francis  d'lvemoia  states  that  at  Prtelognan,  in  the 
'Htitea  of  Sardinia,  in  which  a  premium  and  even  a  pension  ia 
}*id  to  &thera  of  iamiliea  who  have  above  13  children,  upon 
*he  old  exploded  idea  that  the  numbers  of  th  e  population  form  the 
■trongth  of  the  state,  the  yonng  men  had  voluntarily  entered 
SMo  a  secret  association,  binding  themselves  not  to  marry  before 
^8  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  the  misery  they  saw  produced 
Ml  their  valley  by  over-population.  They  show  intelligence  in 
•«»  resolution;  hut  no  such  association  would  be  neoesaarj'  in. 
Jay  community  in  which  property  was  attainable  by  industty; 
"Ck  in  few  situations,  can  or  does  the  labuuring  man,  if  he  ia  in 
*le  way  of  earning  any  thing  hy  hia  labour,  tkiivk  o?  Ta3.'ct^\!i% 
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at  an  earlier  age  than  28  or  30.  It  is  only  in  Ireland,  or  in 
Sardinia,  that  the  peasant  sees  no  prospect  of  being  better  off  at 
28  or  30  years  of  age,  than  at  18;  and  therefore,  verynatur&Ilj, 
and  very  properly,  marries  at  18  or  very  early  in  Ufe,  so  as  to 
have  a  prospect  of  children  grown  up,  before  he  is  past  the  ags 
to  work  for  them ;  and  who  will  be  able  to  work  for  themselTeB^ 
and  perhaps  for  him  when  he  is  worn  out.  It  is  also  by  no 
means  an  ascertained  fact,  that  a  woman  marrying  at  26  and  a 
man  at  30  years  of  age,  will  not  have  as  Large  a  fiimily,  as 
marrying  at  18  and  20  years  of  age;  and  it  is  clear  that  their 
children  will  not  be  so  soon  ready  to  help  them.  In  Haaoi, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  fixed  by  an  ukase,  in  1830,  the  marriagft- 
able  ages  at  16  for  females,  and  18  for  men;  but  this  is  stated 
.  by  Sir  Francis  to  arise  from  a  circumstance  which  will  scaio^ 
be  credited  in  civilised  countries.  The  value  of  estates  in  KusbIi 
is  reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  serfs ;  and  the  landed 
proprietors  raise  or  force  a  population  on  their  estates.  And 
how  1  As  the  male  does  not  arrive  at  puberty  so  early  as  the 
female  in  the  human  species,  the  infant  husband's  marriage  bed 
is  filled  by  his  father,  until  he  comes  to  puberty ! — So  says  Sir 
Francis.  But  this  barbarous  practice  for  augmenting  the  number 
of  serfs  upon  an  estate  is  scarcely  credible ;  and  can  scarcely  be 
general,  if  it  ever  did  exist.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
that  marriages  below  the  ages  fixed  by  the  ukase  took  placet© 
avoid  the  military  service,  as  fathers  of  families  would  of  comw 
not  be  so  liable  to  conscription  as  unman-ied  men;  and  there- 
fore the  military  age  must  be  attained  before  a  man  can  1^7 
marry. 

Political  economists  have  ud fortunately  used  in  their  speed*- 

tions  the  ambiguous  term  of  moral  restraint.    Malthus  evidently 

used  it  originally,  as  contra-distinctive  merel3^to  the  terms  1^ 

restraint  or  physical  restraint ;  but  not  as  restraint  founded  on 

moral  principle,  on  the  moral  innate  sense  of  right  or  wron^ 

Prudential  restraint,  or  economical  restraint,  would,  perhaps 

have  expressed  his  meaning  less  ambiguously.     But  hisfoUower^ 

and  perhaps  he  himself  i«  somepassages,  lost  sight  of  the  origiDU 

meaning,  and  followed  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  monl 

so  as  to  set  up  a  new  moral  delinquency,  repugnant  to  the  inM** 

sentiments  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  human  breast.    Men  heard 

with  indignation,  maTvia.^'ft,  however  imprudent  and  recklfl'J 

classed  with  fornication.,  ox  tV^iit,  «a»  ^  tsvotc^  ^^\as5^<iS!icY;  ^ 

the  morality  or  immora\\t.y  ol  \wcai^\i.  ^\ASi\i.,  ^xY^^i^^'^ 
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even  hy  divines,  by  Malthus  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  depend  upoo 
prudential  considerations.  The  rough  natutored  common  aenae 
of  all  men  of  the  lower  claaa  rejected  this  new  code  of  morality; 
■nd  the  aocialists,  iiiid  radicals,  with  reasou  crow  over  the  ecclesi- 
ca  in  this  argument.  They  ask  for  what  purpose  is  this  new- 
&ahi(H)ed  moral  obligation  in  the  most  important  of  the  actiona  of 
loaii — hiamarriage — to  be  inculcated)  Is  it  to  support  any  natural 
and  necessary  aystem  of  aocietyl  No.  But  to  support  an  artificial 
'fbndal  diriaion  of  property,  originating  in  the  darkest  and  most 
barbarous  ages,  by  which  oue  son  alone  succeeds  to  the  land,  and 
the  others,  with  their  posterity,  are  thrown  into  that  pauper 
class,  who  must  live  on  the  taxes  or  alms  of  the  rest  of  the  cnm- 
amnity;  and  must  be  debarred  by  legal  enactment,  or  by  a  false 
tuition  of  their  moral  obligations,  from,  the  common  right  of  all 
animals,  that  of  propagation  by  the  law  of  their  species,  by  pair- 
' "  _  or  marriage.  On  the  Continent,  where  speculative  ideas  are 
'.poshed  to  the  extreme,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  this  new 
Sioral  restraint  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  may  alarm 
ouv  pious  moralists  who  first  propounded  it.  The  obligation  of 
this  moral  restraint  on  the  poor  is  carried  into  tkeir  marriage 
"beds.  There  are  some  subjects  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with 
decency  of  expression.  The  physician,  and  also  the  moralist, 
occasionally  meet  with  cases  in  which  a  clear  understanding  caa 
■only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  modesty.  What  is  meant  by 
'mas  kind  of  moral  restraint  in  marriagel  The  prefet  of  the  De- 
partment de  la  Sorome,  Monsieur  Dunoyer,  in  transmitting  to 
the  communes  of  his  department  the  money  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  paupers,  publishes  the  following  circulac 
letter:  "There  arenot  two  ways  of  escaping  indigence.  Families 
in  ^idigence  can  only  extricate  themselves  by  activity,  good  sense, 
pnidence,  and  economy — prudence  especially,  in  the  conjugal 
nition,  in  avoiding  with  an  ea^reme  care  to  rendev  tlieir  marriaga 
tnon  Jruiljut  than  t/ieir  industry."  What  is  meant  by  this, 
"  6vitant  avec  im  soin  extrSrae  de  rendre  leur  manage  plus  f6coni? 
q«o  leur  Industrie!"  Does  it  mean,  this  official  manifesto  of  tha 
jnagistrate,  which,  if  not  law,  comes  with  the  force  of  an  injunc- 
tion from  the  administrator  of  the  law,  does  it  mean  to  recommend 
the  stifling  the  fruits  of  marriage  after  hirthi  or  before  birthi 
vt  does  it  meaa  some  practice  which  it  is  against  modesty  to 
imagined  It  is  perliapa  impossible  to  come  nearer  to  the  subject 
in  decent  language ;  but  this  "  evitant  de  rendre  leur  mariage 
fecond,"  can  wily  mean  one  or  other  of  these  three  modes  of  avoid- 
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ing  any  fruits  of  marriage;  or  it  must  mean  a  separation  of  the 
parties  from  bed  and  board  after  cohabitation,  or  a  rendering 
marriage  de  facto  a  temporary  cohabitation,  a  marriage  for  a  fev 
months,  renewed,  or  not,  according  to  pecuniary,  or  convenient,  or 
economical  circumstances.     The  Count  Villeneuf  de  Bargemont^ 
a  prefet,  counsellor  of  state,  and  deputy,  under  Charles  X,  in  bia 
"Economic  Politique  Chretienne,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1834," takes 
^  this  latter  more  innocent  meaning,  but  one  as  injurious  to  social 
happiness  as  that  which  our  political  economists  are  supposed  by 
the  foreign  political  economists  to  have  intended  to  recommend  j 
and,  after  a  profound  research  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  finds  that  "  the  Christian  religion  places  continence 
between  husband  and  wife,  when  it  is  by  mutual  consent,  among 
the  highest  of  virtues."  In  that  enlightened  age,  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, more  than  one  instance  occurred  during  the  Heptarchy,  of 
royal  saints  who  attained  canonisation  by  reaching  tie  summii 
of  this  highest  of  virtues,  by  marrying,  bedding,  sleeping  together, 
and  remaining  in  virginity  all  their  lives.    It  is  somewhat  curions 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  find  a  Catholic  lawyer  imagining 
that  two  Protestant  divines,  one  of  the  English  church  and  one  of 
the  Scotch,  recommend  this  first  of  Christian  virtues,  and  charitably 
coming  to  their  assistance  and  proving  by  citations,  and  authorities 
from  the  fathers,  that  their  doctrine  is  quite  agreeable  to  Christi- 
anity.    The  principal  difficulty  to  be  got  over  in  the  theory  of  this 
doctrine  is,  in  the  simple  question.  Why  marry  at  aJl,  if  people  are 
not  to  live  conformablyto  the  married  state,  and  to  have  families  in 
it'll  or  why  not  marryfor  a  time — for  a  year  ortwo,  a  month  ortwo, 
a  night  or  two?  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  this  con- 
tinence in  marriage  among  the  poorer  class,  lies  exactly  in  the 
circumstance  which  its  foreign  expounders  consider  as  making  ii 
necessary — in  their  poverty.   Where  is  the  indigent  family  to  find 
two  rooms  and  two  beds?  or  are  they  to  sleep  together,  husband 
and  wife,  yet  preserve  continency?  or  are  they  to  resort  to  any 
of  the  three  other  means  hinted  at,  of  "  evitant  de  rendre  leur 
mariage  plus  fecond  que  leur  industries "  Sir  Francis  d'lvemois 
suspects  that  the  peasantry  of  Montreux  must  practise  this  latter 
precious  moral  means  of  preventing  their  marriages  being  more 
fruitful  than  their  industry,  and  puts  the  question  to  their  ven- 
erable minister.      The  old  gentleman,  who  is  in  his  ninety-fiflh 
jear,  evidently  laughing  a\.  \^^  ^\i\5i\?civ\itY  of  the  political  econo- 
mists of  Greneva,  refera  \i\ai  \.o  XJtia  ^"Ociet  i\\^  ^1  'v^^\akft^the 
Catholic  side,  for  inioiiaatlou,  ^  o\i\ii.^^^^i\»'^^\a5^'SL^^^^^ 
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mo  eonfessioaal  through  which  the  priest  can  become  aoquainted 
with  such  secret  sins  of  his  parishionera;  and  obHcrves,  that  in 
hia  youth  the  political  economista  from  Geneva  uaed  to  deplore 
the  unprolific  cotistitiitioaa  of  the  Vandaise  females;  and  now  it 
is  hecome  a  subject  of  their  congratulation ;  but,  in  hia  opinion, 
hard  work,  in  which,  as  proprietors  working  for  themselvcH,  they 
persevere,  lie  thinks,  even  to  an  excess,  exemption  from  misery, 
there  being  no  destitution  or  extreme  poverty,  and  exemption 
from  great  anperfluity,  or  means  of  indulgence  independent  of 
work,  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter;  and  have  raised  among 
hia  flock  a  spirit  of  prudence,  inculcated  from  generation  to 
generation,  which  postpones  marriages  until  the  parties  can  snp^ 
port  ft  family.  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  considers  it  quite  certain 
that  in  France,  the  practice  of  this  highest  of  Christian  virtues, 
"the  evitant  avec  nn  soin  extrSme  de  rendre  leur  manage  plus 
leeond  que  leur  iadustrie,"  is  extensively  diSiiaed ;  because  the 
jiroportion^of  births  to  the  population  Las,  since  the  Eestoration, 
been  diminishing  regalurly;  and  is  now  only  1  in  33,  or  evea 
less.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  causes 
*Hoh  in  this  parish  of  Montreuxhave,  in  the  enlightened  opinion 
rf  the  minister,  reduced  the  proportions  to  1  in  46,  are  in 
bperation  also  oti  a  great  scale  in  Fnincel  that  the  possession  of 
ftoperfy  has  given  to  the  whole  population  the  habits  of  caution 
tod  prudence,  and  the  use  of  gratifications  of  dviliaed  life,  whicli 
necessarily  postpone  marriages  imtil  a  later  period  of  1^,  and 
vM  ft  property  is  acquired  adequate  to  the  higher  stanilard  of 
iving  introduced  by  this  universal  diffusion  of  property?  The 
tdditional,  and  hitherto  unnoticed  physical  check,  pointed  out 
uythe  minister,  npon  over-population  in  a  country  of  small  landed 
ftoprietAra,  must  also  have  had  its  effect  Jn  France,  viz.,  th<] 
'^ptii  of  hard  work  and  of  unremitting  occupation  of  mind  and 
■Wdyaboiit  their  little  properties,  which  the  pastor  of  Montreux 
"linka  is  carried  even  to  excess,  and  which  is  intimately  con- 
"Boted  with  two  other  physical  checks — the  earlier  age  at  which 
1*6  pastor  thinks  his  female  parishioners  cease  to  be  prolific,  and 
'*''*  prolongation  of  the  period  of  nursing.  The  iact  that  France 
*  snpporting  one-third  more  inhabitants  from  nearly  Ihe  same 
Wtent  of  arable  land,  than  before  the  i-e  volution,  proves  that  tliis 
^^olation  must  be  much  more  laborious,  and  give  more  care  and 
'^OGBsant  work  to  their  land.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  idleseas 
'ft  great  originator  of  population,  and  is  altogether  propagalional 
"ibd  hard  or  incessant  occupation  of  body  ^li^  imvA,  ^  'matii^ 
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powerful  physical  check  upon  it,  and  is  altogether  anti-propaga-  ^ 
tional. 

The  most  profound  observation  ever  made  in  the  scienoe  of 
political  economy  is  that  of  Solomon — "  The  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty."  It  is  their  poverty  that  causes  their  ovw- 
multiplication,  and  their  over-multiplication  their  poverty.  Cure 
their  povei-ty,  give  them  property,  inoculate  the  whole  mass  of 
'■  society  with  the  tastes,  habits,  and  feelings  of  prudence,  which  ' 
,  attend  the  possession  of  property,  by  abolishing  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession which  tend  to  concentrate  all  property  in  one  upper  clasfi^ 
and  over-multiplication  is  cured.  It  is  evidently  curing  itself 
rapidly  in  France,  without  the  unnatural  and  immoral  restrainis 
recommended  by  political  economists  to  be  taught  as  injunctioiB 
of  religion  and  morality  by  their  clergy,  or  to  be  enforced  as  lav 
by  the  local  authorities. 

Political  economists  do  not  enter  into  the  position  of  the 
poor  man  under  our  feudal  construction  of  society.     They  are 
ignorant  of  his  calculations.     They  pour  out  the  vials  of  thdr 
wrath  against  him  for  marrying  without  ha\'ing  the  means  d 
supporting  a  family.     But  in  his  position  it  is  the  wisest  and 
most  moral  step  he  can  take.     He  marries  early  because  he  has 
a  more  reasonable  chance  of  raising  his  children  to  an  age  to 
provide  for  themselves,  if  he  marries  early,  than  if  he  postpones 
his  marrying  until  an  age  when  he  must  be  failing  in  capability 
of  work  before  they  can  work  for  themselves.     If  his  family 
have  no  property,  or  reasonable  prospect  of  property  but  from 
their  work,  the  sooner  he  can  produce  two  or  three  workiDg 
hands  to  help  in  their  common  subsistence  the  better.    It  is 
wisdom  in  his  position  to  marry  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
folly  to  postpone  it  to  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  or  forty,  because  hewill 
be  getting  past  hard  work,  especially  piece-work,  in  the  latter 
case,   before  his  children  can  earn  wages  for  full  work  as  grown 
up  men  and  women.     To  tell  him  to  wait  until  his  savings 
enable  him  to  keep  his  children,  is  but  a  mockery.     Wages  of 
labour  in  no  trade  or  position  of  life  in  which  the  mass  d 
labourers  exist,  admit  of  any  such  saving,  without  the  giving 
up  of  all  habits  of  civilisation.     It  is  out  of  the  wages  of  labour, 
day  by  day,  that  the  poor  must  subsist  their  families,  not  by 
any  possible  accumulation  of  savings  out  of  their  wagei    ^ 
they  postponed  tbeiY  mavYia^es  for  such  an  accumulation,  ac- 
cording to  the  recoiniaeiidaXA.o\i  ol  wxs  y^\^s^  ^^Q^iomists,  they 
would  find  tliemselvea,  XieW^^xN.  ^iVj  ^^  iYxXr^  ^^^is^  ^"^ 
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when  a  liard-worked  man  is  sensibly  failing,  burdened  with 
children  to  support,  of  an  age  too  young  to  support  themselves. 
The  poor  act  much  more  wisely  in  having  children  grcfwn  up, 
and  the  expense  of  their  infancy  and  rearing  over,  before  they 
themselves  begin  to  falL  It  is  here  we  see  the  truth  of  Solomon's 
observation,  that  "  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." 
Give  them  property,  as  a  class,  by  abrogating  the  feudal  law  of 
eaocession,  and  all  other  impediments  to  the  widest  diffusion  of  pro- 
perty through  society,  and  the  moral  and  economical  restraints 
aiising  from  property  and  prudential  consideration,  would 
postpone  their  marriage  age  until  the  period  most  suitable  for 
their  interests.  The  very  same  prudential  consideration  hastens 
their  marriage  age  now,  in  their  hopeless,  endless  state  of 
destitution  of  property.  The  state  of  France  furnishes  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  principle.  In  France  property  is 
widely  diffused,  population  is  increasing,  yet  the  number  of 
births  is  decreasing.  Of  those  bom  many  more  live  to  be  added 
to  the  population,  although  the  actual  births  are  in  proportion 
almost  one-third  fewer  in  numbers,  than  in  countries  in  which 
"property  is  not  diffused  as  in  France.  Can  there  be  a  more 
aatiisfactory  proof  of  the  right  working  of  the  great  social 
-experiment  now  in  progress  in  France?  The  number  of  childi^en 
leared  in  proportion  to  those  bom  is  the  surest  test  of  the 
well-being  and  good  condition  with  respect  to  food,  lodging,  and 
domestic  habits  of  those  who  rear  them — of  the  people. 

A  ])olitical  economy  opposed  to  the  moral  and  natural  economy 
of  society  is  unsound.     It  rests  upon  an  arbitrary  expediency 
only.     The  speculations  upon  artificial  checks  to  the  increase  of 
population  by  legislative,  educational,  or  conventional  restraints, 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  rights,  moral  duties,  and  social 
■relations  of  the  individuals  composing  the  poorer  classes,  are 
altogether  false  in  principle.     The  administration  of  the  poor 
law  by  the  commissioners  in  England — ^the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife— of  parents  and  children — the  con6nement  in  work- 
houses of  all  receiving  relief — cannot  be  justified  on  any  principle 
but  expediency;  and  on  that,  anything — the  veto  on  marriages 
among  the  poor — ^the    enormities   alluded  to  by  Sir   Francis 
d'lvemois — anything  and  everything  in  short  may  be  justified. 
The  destitute  either  have  a  right  or  have  not  a  right  to  reliefl 
Kthey  have  not,  it  is  a  robbery  to  take  the  sum  from  the  richer 
daas  to  relieve  them.      If  they  have,  from  t\vft  ti^\»\vx^  ^vxv^ 
•  constitution  of  property  and  society,  a  rig\it»  \\i\ieterL\»  m  'Owsol 
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as  animals  to  sach  a  portion  of  the  fimits  of  God^s  earth  as  will 
maintain  them,  it  is  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  withhold  that 
portion  except  on  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  free  agency 
and  enjoyment  of  life  as  moral  intelligent  beings.  The  expedi* 
ency-principle  of  making  the  poor  rate  relief  as  sour  as  possibli 
to  the  receiver,  in  order  to  lessen  the  pecuniary  burden  on  tin 
giver,  would  justify  the  exterminating,  or  torturing,  or  mutilat* 
ing  the  pauper  class.  This  is  from  first  to  last  a  false  legislatioiL 
The  expediency  itself  arises  only  from  false  l^islation — fron 
throwing  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the  poor  upon  OM 
kind  of  property  only,  and  one  class  of  proprietors;  and  tbea 
attempting,  by  such  an  administration  of  the  poor  ratee^  to 
alleviate  the  burden  which  this  exemption  of  all  other  kinds  rf 
property  necessarily  accumulates  to  a  ruinous  extent  upon  that 
one  kind — the  land. 

In  Switzerland  each  parish  has  its  Alp,  that  is,  its  ccmmioB 
pasture  for  the  cows  of  the  parish — which  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  Alp — and  each  inhabitant  is  entitled  to  a  oow'a 
grazing,  or  half  a  cow's  grazing,  fr^om  June  to  October,  on  thia 
common  pasture.  These  grazing  rights  are  highly  prized,  for 
the  Swiss  peasant  is  extravagantly  fond  of  his  cow.  To  pass* 
winter  "without  a  cow  to  care  for,  would  be  a  heavy  life  to  him. 
Few,  however,  have  cows  in  sufficient  number  to  repay  the 
labour  of  attending  them  at  the  summer  grazing  in  the  Alps.  The 
properties  are  too  small,  in  general,  to  keep  more  than  five  or 
six  cows  all  winter:  and  few  can  keep  more  than  half  that 
number.  Yet  these  small  proprietors  contrive  to  send  cheeses 
to  market  as  large  as  our  Cheshire  dairy-farmers  with  their 
dairy  stocks  of  forty  or  fifty  cows,  and  farms  rented  at  £200  or 
£300  a  year.  This  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
dogma  in  agriculture,  so  implicitly  received  by  all  our  poHtical 
economists  from  books  on  farming — that  small  farms  are  incom- 
patible with  good  husbandry,  or  farming  operations  on  a  great 
scale.  Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheeses  are  quite  as  large  aa 
Cheshire  cheeses;  and,  as  the  price  shows,  are  incomparably 
better  in  quality.  They  are  made  by  small  farmers,  each  of 
whom  has  not,  on  an  average,  the  milk  of  half  a  dozen  cows  to 
make  cheese  of.  Each  parish  in  Switzerland  hires  a  man, 
generally  from  the  district  of  Gruyere,  in  the  canton  of  Freyber^ 
to  take  care  of  the  herd,  ^cnd  m«*.ke  the  cheese;  and  if  the  um 
cornea  from  Gray  ere,  a\\.  t\l«lX.\iftTSi?)^^^"3>^^»  ^-a^^i^^^ox^^^^  cheesy 
although  made  far  enou^\i  ixom  <:^^^x'^^^'b.    v:iTNa  ^^v^aRsass^^ 


ir  assistant,  and  one  cowherd,  are  conaiJered  necessary 

r  every  forty  cow^.     The  owners  of  tlie  cows  get  credit,  each 

if  ihem,  in  a  hook  daily,  for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each 

Tbe  cheeseman  and  his  a&sistants  milk  the  cows,  put  the 

nilk  all  together,  and  make  choe»<e  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

»aon  each  owner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese  proportionable 

J  the  qaantity  of  milk  his  cows  have  delivered.     By  this  co- 

qierative  plan,  instead  of  the  small-sized,  unmarketable  cheese 

tiiy,  whidi  each  could  produce  out  of  his  three  or  four  cows'  milk^ 

be  has  the  same  weight  in  large  marketable  cheese,  superior  in. 

luality,  because  made  by  people  who  attend  to  no  other  business. 

iThe  cheeseman  and  his  assistants  are  paid  bo  much  per  head  of 

Sie  cows,  in  money  or  in  cheese,  or,  sometiiues,  they  hire  the  cows, 

Uid  pay  the  owners  in  money  or  cheese.     When  we  find  this,  wliich 

f  all  operations  in  hu;!ibandry  seems  moat  to  require  one  lai^ 

a  large  capital  applied  to  it,  so  easily  accomplished 

V  the  well-understood  co-operation  of  small  farmers,  it  is  idle 

I   KTgae  that  draining,  or  irrigation,  or  Uming,  or  fencing,  or 

jBftmiriiig,  or  any  operation  whatfioever  in  farming,  to  which 

iarffe  capital  is  required,  cannot  be  accomplished  also  by  small 

ilrni^s — not  small  tenant-farmers,  hut  small  proprietor-fiirmers, 

ike  the   Swiss.      In  October  the   cowa  are  brought  home,  and 

4Aie  Lome  grass-lands  having  been  mown  for  hay  twice  during 

Vtte  summer,  the  winter  food  is  provided,  and  a  very  small  area 

nf  land  keeps  a  cow,  when  the  home  grass  has  not  been  burdened 

tnrtth.  the  summer  grazing.     The  pasture  in  these   Alp^i,  or  sum- 

•  grazinga,  is  abundant  and  rich.      In  some  of  the  upper 

Galleys  inhabited  winter  aa  well  as  summer,  but  in  which  tbe 

rn-ci-ops  are  secondary,  am)  dairy  produce  the  main  object — as, 

r  instance,  Grindewald — a  man  with  a  house  suitably  situated 

tia  permanently  established  for  receiving  the  milk  of  the  neigh- 

ilaourhood.     Each  fiimily  takes  care  of  and  milks  its  own  cow  or 

tDow%  keeps  the  milk  wanted  for  family  use,  and  sends  the  rest 

-IBf  it  daily  to  the  cheeaemaa,  who  gives  each  family  credit  for 

'Ahe  quantity  of  milk  delivered  each  day;  and  the  cheese  made 

during   the   season  is  divided,  or  very  usually  the  cheese  is 

••OKieted,  aud  the  money  divided :  and  in  this  way  cheeses  of 

_     ,t  weight  are  manufactui'ed,  although  no  one  cow  owner  has 

•SBiilk  enough  to  make  one  of  marketable  size.     I  went  one  warm 

^ferenoon,  while  ascending  the  Hhigi,  into  one  of  these  dairy 

Jbonses,     From  the  want  of  daiiy-maids  or  females  about  the 

tilace,   and  the  appearance  of  the  cow-man.  aad  Ims,  \w^^  V 
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thought  it  prudent  to  sit  down  on  the  bench  outside  of  ik 
smoky  dwelling  room,  and  to  ask  for  a  bowl  of  milk  there..  It 
was  brought  me  in  a  remarkably  clean  wooden  bowl,  and  I  had 
some  curiosity,  when,  clean  or  dirty,  my  milk  was  swallowed,  to 
see  where  it  came  from.     The  man  took  me  to  a  separate  woodem 
building;  and  instead  of  the  disgusting  dirt  and  sluttishness I 
had  expected,  I  found  the  most  unpretending  cleanliness  in  this 
rough  milk  room — nothing  was  in  it  but  the  wooden  yeaadi 
belonging   to   the  dairy;    but  these  were  of  unexceptionahb 
nicety ;  and  all  those  holding  the  milk  were  standing  in  a  broad 
rill  of  water  led  from   the  neighbouring  bum,   and   rippling 
through  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  prevented  by  a  little  side 
sluice  from  running  too  frill,  and  mingling  with  the  milk.    This 
bum  running  through  gave  a  freshness  and  cleanliness  to  every 
article;   although   the   whole   was   of  rude   construction,  and 
evidently  for  use,  not  show.     The  cows  were  stabled,  I  fonnd, 
at  some  distance  from  the  milkhouse,  that  the  effluvia  of  their 
breath  and  dung  might  not  taint  the  milk.  '  Cheese  is  almort 
the  only  agricultural  product  of  Switzerland  that  is  exported; 
and  it  is  manufactured  by  these  small  farmers  certainly  as  weD, 
with  as  much  intelligence,  cleaQliness,  and  advantage,  as  by  lai]ge 
farmers.     Grain  the  countiy  must  import ;  and  the  supply  B 
principally  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Constance.    Wine 
is  not  produced  in  greater  quantity  than  the  country  consume! 
The  Swiss  cows  are  exported  even  to  Russia,  and  to  all  parts  of 
France  and  Germany;  but  as  Swiss  pasturage,  and  Swiss  cai^ 
and  love  for  the  cow  are  not  exportable,  these  agricultural  in»- 
provements  generally  fail.     The  Swiss  cows  are  very  handsome 
animals,  and  of  great  value.     A  fine  cow  will  sell  for  £20  sterling 
in  Switzerland.     Such  a  cow  in  England  would  bring  the  same 
price  in  any  good  market.     In  all  tliis  branch  of  husbandry, the 
small  farming  system  is  not  in  any  respect  behind  the  larg^ 
farming  system.     In  corn  husbandry,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  no  very  extensive  tracts  dedicated  entirely  to  raising 
corn-crops  are  met  with,  except  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Thurgovi^ 
and  a  few  other  localities.     To  judge  of  the  agriculture  of  * 
country  by  the  appearance  of  the  crops  on  the  ground,  of  tbe 
working  stock,  utensils,  drainage,  fencing,  and  attention  to  ma- 
nure, and  from  the  state  of  all  farm  buildings  and  accommoda- 
tions, Switzerland  atanda  \eY^  ^vi.^  ^n^w  as  a  com  countiy  wl 
fanned. 

The  peculiar  featuie  m  ^a\ie  c,oii^\NA.oTi  Qfl^^'^'^r>as»  -^t^^**^ 
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-^the  great  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natural  scenery — 
is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sense  of  property  im- 
printed on  the  people,  their  dwellings,  their  plots  of  land.    They 
have  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and 
little  properties;  they  are  perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering, 
or  improving,  something  about  their  tenements.      The  spirit  of 
the  proprietor  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Swit- 
BBriimd.     Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned  with  long  texts 
from  Scripture  painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood  in  front  over 
the  door;  others,  especially  in  the  Simmenthal  and  the  Hasletnal, 
with  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  and  owner.    These  show,  some- 
times, that  the  property  has  been  held  for  200  years  by  the  same 
family.     The  modern  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new 
windows,  or  additions  to  the  old  original  picturesque  dwelling, 
which,  with  its  immense  projecting  roof,  sheltering  or  shading 
an  these  successive  little  additions,  looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with 
a  brood  of  chickens  under  her  wings.      The  little  spots  of  land, 
each  close  no  bigger  than  a  garden,  show  the  same  daily  care  in 
the  fencing,  digging,  weeding,  and  watering.    The  vineyard  hus- 
bandry is  altogether  a  garden  cultivation,  in  which  manual  labour 
— onassisted  by  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by  the  simplest  me- 
chanical contrivance,  such  as  wheel-barrows,  harrows,  or  other 
assisting  implements  to  the  basket,  hoe,  and  spade — does  every 
operation;  and  this  gives  the  character  to  all  their  husbandry; 
hknd-labour  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
Bad  even  common  grain  crops,  more  extensively,  both  in  digging 
md  cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.      It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  agricultural  villages  without  a  horse;  and  all  cultivation 
done  by  hand,  especially  where  the  main  article  of  husbandry 
IS  either  dairy  produce  or  that  of  the  vineyard,  to  either   of 
which  horse  work  is  unnecessary.    I  confess  I  do  not  like  a  vine- 
&rni.    The  vineyard  is  but  a  garden.     The  hand-labour  is  inces- 
sant in  all  the  different  operations,  and  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  hand- 
labour  in  a  garden,  applied  to  but  a  few  fruit  trees,  or  plants,  or  beds, 
wikh  which  you  form  a  kind  of  acquaintance  that  ripens  into  friend- 
fihip  in  the  course  of  years.    The  vines  are  too  many,  and  each  too 
indgnificant  by  itself  for  that  kind  of  pleasure,  and  the  laud  under 
▼inea  being  always  under  vines,  you  don't  get  intimate  either  with 
the  acres  or  beds,  as  in  corn  and  grass  husbandry,  nor  with  the  indi- 
vidual plants,  as  in  gardening.    Then  the  eye  has  xvo\)\\\n%^^^fe- 
aW©  (k)  dwell  upon  in  the  dotty  effect  of  a  ^e\<i  oi  Nme^\  «jKA\Xi& 
9V misses  the  rural  music  of  a  farm — the  croY?m^  oi  ^^  c.o^ — * 
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the  lowing  of  the  cattle — the  sound  of  the  flail.  In  sheqhferm- 
ing,  cattle-farming,  hortie-breeding,  corn-farming,  orchard,  or 
kitchen-gardening,  or  flower-gardening,  a  man  may  be  an  taut 
teur,  may  have  a  singular  delight,  a  very  craze — but  I  cooM 
never  hear  of  any  such  feeling  about  vine-farming.  It  is  in  8|Hta 
of  poetry  a  dull  manufacture. 

Two  circumstances  attending  the  great  diffusion  of  landed 
property  among  the  people  strike  the  traveller  in  Switzerland: 
one  is  the  great  perfection  it  gives  to  their  social  arrangement& 
I  lodged  in  a  little  hamlet  (Veytaux),  so  inconsiderable  thsAH 
could  not  support  a  shop,  nor  a  shoemaker,  tailor,  or  tradesmtt 
living  by  his  trade.     I  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  regular 
post-office  in  the  place,  although  it  was  not  athorough&re  to  othflf 
places;  a  regular  watchman  by  night,  calling  the  hours  as  in  greit 
towns;  two  public  fountains,  withregulationsforkeepingthemcfcii 
painted  on  boards  at  the  spouts ;  a  kind  of  market-place,  in  whiek 
all  the  orders  or  edicts  of  the  canton,  or  of  the  federal  govemm«ali 
were  posted  up,  under  a  wire  covering,  for  the  public  information; 
and  a  fire-engine  in  good  order,  and  which  occasionally  WM 
brought  out,  and  the  people  exercised  in  its  use.      Towns  of 
twenty  or  thirty  times  the  population  in  Scotland  and  England 
have  no  such  social  arrangements.      I  am  speaking  of  a  hamlet 
of  thirty  or  at  the  outside  forty  houses.    The  other  circumstance 
which  strikes  the  traveller  is  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
female  sex,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  distribution  of  land  among 
the  labouring  class.     None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field- 
work,  not  even  in  the  families  of  very  substantial  peasant  pro- 
prietors, whose  houses  are  furnished  as  well  as  any  country  manse 
with  us.     All  work  as  regularly  as  the  poorest  male  individual 
The  land,  however,  being  their  own,  they  have  a  choice  of  work, 
and  the  hard  work  is  generally  done  by  the  men.      The  feUing 
and  bringing  home  wood  for  fuel,  the  mowing  grass  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  canying  out  manure  on  their  backs,  the 
handling  horses  and  cows,  digging,  and  such  heavy  labour,  is  man's 
work ;    the  binding  the  vine  to  the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  is 
done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its  gi*owth,  the  making  the  har, 
the  pruning  the  vine,  twitching  off"  the  superfluous  leaves  and 
tendrils, — these  lighter  yet  necessary  jobs  to  be  done  about  vine- 
yards, or  orchards,  form  the  women's  work.      But  females,  both 
in  France  and  SwitzeT\a.Y\d,  a,\\^ear  to  have  a  far  more  important 
role  in  the  family,  amoTi^^i\vft\o^^'c^\i^\s\\^^^^^^^ than  with 
US.      The  female,  aitliou^^i  iio\»  %xeai^\.  ^wa.  q>^V\^^x  ^^^^'^ 
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hard  work,  undertakes  the  thinking  and  managing  depart- 
in  the  family  affairs,  and  the  husband  is  but  the  executive 
r.  The  femsde  Ls,  in  fact,  very  remarkably  superior  in  man- 
habits,  tact,  and  intelligence,  to  the  husband,  in  almost 
family  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes  in  Switzerland.  One 
prised  to  see  the  wife  of  such  good,  even  genteel  manners, 
ound  sense,  and  altogether  such  a  superior  person  to  her 
n ;  and  the  husband  very  often  a  mere  lout.  The  hen  is 
dtter  bird  all  over  Switzerland.  This  is,  perhaps^  an  effect 
)  military  or  servile  employments  of  a  great  proportion  of 
lale  population  during  youth,  and  of  the  mercenary  spirit 
revalent  in  Switzerland.  In  France,  also,  the  female  takes 
dl  share  of  business  with  the  male  part  of  the  family,  in 
ag  accounts  and  books,  and  selling  goods,  and  in  both  coun- 
x;cupies  a  higher  and  more  rational  social  position  certainly 
with.  us.  This  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of 
rty,  by  which  the  female  has  her  share  and  interest  as  well 
I  male,  and  grows  up  with  the  same  personal  interest  and 
of  property  in  aU  around  her. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LYONS. — ON     ITS     MANT7FACTUBINO     SYSTEM. — NOTES     ON     AYIGNON. — fBBRGl 
BABSACKS. COOKESY — ^ITS  EFFECTS  ON  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

Lyons,  with  its  narrow  dark  streets  and  lofty  old*  houses  on 
each  side,  resembles  some  of  the  old  parts  of  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  upon  a  flat  tongue  of  land,  so  narrow  that  the  stranga  k 
surprised,  on  taking  the  breadth  of  the  city,  to  come  so  soon  from 
the  one  river  quay  to  the  other;  and  on  taking  its  length  inhii 
walk,  he  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  is  the  second  dty  ii 
France,  a  city  nearly  as  populous  as  Edinburgh.  In  1831,  it 
contained  165,459  inhabitants;  and  Edinburgh  in  1831,  reckonfld 
178,371.  But  on  looking  more  carefully,  the  traveller  perceiTai 
that  the  secondary  streets  are  remarkably  narrow,  the  honaeB 
very  lofty  and  densely  inhabited,  each  a  little  town  of  people 
within  itself,  and,  as  in  Edinburgh,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  lodge  in  the  air,  not  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 

In  this  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  France,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  in  Europe,  the  manufacturing  arrangemeatt 
are  apparently  ill  adapted  to  the  improvement,  extension,  or 
even  the  future  existence  of  its  trade,  against  the  competitioa 
of  England,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland.  The  old  leaven  of  the 
corporation  system  sticks  to  Lyons ;  and  the  distress  in  which 
her  operatives  are  so  frequently  plunged,  that  their  whole  exie* 
tence,  it  may  be  said,  is  distress,  is  very  much  the  consequence 
of  a  faulty  arrangement  of  business,  not  suitable  to  the  times. 
The  master-manufacturer  has  no  factory  and  workmen  constMi^ 
in  his  employ.  He  merely  buys  the  raw  material,  and  gives  it 
out  to  be  sorted,  spun,  dyed,  and  put  in  a  state  for  the  silk  weaTff. 
In  these  operations,  which  are  not  conducted  in  his  own  pw* 
mises  or  factory,  he  has  but  very  imperfect  checks  upon  embezifc' 
ment,  and  none  upon  waste.  The  division  of  labour  in  amanji' 
facture  is  not  always  economical.  It  is  a  very  nice  point,  n 
practice,  to  judge  of  its  applicability,  and  to  adjust  it  to  advan- 
tage. Cheap  production  "Cia.y  arise  from  a  division  of  lah«ff 
under  one  head  ox  iaa'&\.eiT-Ts\^T^\3L'l^^\>\ix^^\\s^ 
Joss  of  time,  and  a  \7ast^  oi  \^o\«  ^\A  t^.^^^^^,  ^k^^  «sm.^^^ 
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t  division  among  differen  t  aub-capitala,  and  independent  operators, 
if  such  labour  or  opei-ations  aa  are  essential  for  producing  a  good 
Ed  cheap  product.     It  requires  great  judgment  to  determine — 
Sppily,  Belt-interest  is  the  surest  gtiiiie— what  maybe  left  to  others 
i  prepare,  and  what  the  manui'acturer  must,  from  first  to  last, 
ierj  on  himself      In  Lyons,  in  the  silk  trade,  the  laying  or 
Sparing  the  pattern  for  the  loom  ia  the  ■work  of  independent 
rorkmen;  although  the  patterns  are  pi-oduced  by  a  dranghtaman 
•io  ia  generally  a  partner  with  the  maater-uianufacturer.      The 
•reavers  t^ain  are  independent  workmen,  living  and  working 
itch  in  bis  own  shop,  with  two  or  three  looms  for  different 
i&ds  of  fabric,  and  with  journeymen  to  work  them.     He  lodges 
$&d  boards  the  journeymen,  £nda  the  loom^  and  the  work,  and 
jMts  one-half  or  one- third  of  their  earnings,  according  to  the  regu- 
HUons^  or  customs,  of  the  craft,  as  establiithed  for  the  different 
Hfaffi  or  fabrics.     This  master-weaver  ia  paid  for  the  work  by 
Hn  master-manufacturer,  so  much  per  ell.      This  is  the  state  of 
^Bbscy  in  manufecturing  operations  with  ua — a  happy  infancy, 
mit  etill  a  state  of  infancy  in  which  capital  has  not  been  accu- 
mulated, or  machinery  invented,  to  enable  the  master-manafec- 
tarer  to  concentrate  his  operations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  eye  and  superintendence  of  the  master- 
manufacturer  cannot  be  given  to  quality  and  economy,  where 
every  operation  essential  to  the  manufacture  is  not  under  one 
Toof  or  one  guidance,  with  partners  and  managers  attending  it^ 
and  with  workmen  responsible  directly  to  ooe  head,  and  whoso 
lumda  are  always  kept  employed  in  the  same  kinds  of  work. 
"When  the  web  is  done  it  is  too  late  to  check  fculty  workmanship, 
or  oavethe  character  of  the  goods,  by  ])utting  better  workmen  or 
ilietter  material  to  it.  As  long  as  the  Continent  had  only  Lyona, 
[d  England  only  her  French  colony  in  Spitalfields,  to  look  to  for 
e  greater  part  of  their  ailk  fiibrica,  the  system  went  on;  but 
n  Manchester,  Paialey,  and,  on  the  Continent,  Zurich,  and 
r  places,  took  np  the  silk  trade  upon  different  manufacturing 
ineiples,  the  superior  economy  and  quality  of  their  &bric3 
ined  these  old  seats  of  the  silk  manufacture.  England,  about 
3  yeara  ago,  was  reckoned  to  have  about  10,000  looms 
_ad  in  the  silk  manufacture,  and  is  now  reckoned  to  Iiave 
Jnt  80,000.  Lyons  ami  its  neighbowhood  has  now  but 
'  DO ;  and  Zurich  and  its  neighbonrhood  is  reckoned  to  have 
e  20,000.  In  all  that  regards  the  preparation  of  the  sill^ 
i  the  texture  and  quality  of  the  stuffs,  the  English  excel  tha 
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Frencli  mairafactnTers,  and  in  eoonomy  so  deddecDj  that  liheell 
of  silk  stuff  which  cannot  be  produced  at  Lyons  under  the  oort 
for  labour  of  120  to  125  centimes,  cost  in  labour  only  40  cen- 
times in  England.     A  certain  number  of  privileged  worknun 
are  alone  entitled  to  set  up  as  masters  in  the  weaving  and 
other   branches  of  the  silk   manufacture  at  Lyons,    and  are 
entitled  to  exclude  others  from  the  exercise  of  their  trade.    They 
must  have  served  as  apprentices  and  as  journeymen  for  oertam 
periods,  and  cannot  set  up  for  themselves  without  large  fees  d 
entry  for  the  freedom  of  the  craft,  be  the  demand  for  loomi 
ever  so  great.      The  French  Revolution  gave  political  liberty 
only  to  the  people — the  forms  of  constitutional  govemmait— 
but  gave  them  no  civil  liberty,  nor  to  this  day  is  civil  liberty, 
or  the  perfect  freedom  of  every  citizen  to  act  for  himself  without 
interference,  understood  or  thought  of  by  the  French  peopk^ 
any  more  than  befoi^  the  Revolution.     The  municipal  taxes 
on  the  transit  of  goods  through  towns,  the.  leave  and  liceooa 
necessary  to  carry  industry  from  one  locality  to  another,  and 
the  restraints  upon  its  fi-ee  exercise,  as  here  in  silk  weaving^  ai8 
in  full  vigour.     The  only  argument  in  favour  of  this  system  of 
corporate  privileges  is,  that  it  allows  the  small  capitalist  as  wefl 
as  the  large  to  live,  and  this  is  not  an  argument  to  be  despised 
in  social  economy.     The  weaver  with  his  two  or  three  loom* 
has  an  independent   existence ;   and,  however  inefficient  as  a 
producer  of  silk  fabrics  at  the  cheapest  rate  compared  to  the 
master-manufacturer  who  has  a  couple  of  hundred  looms,  perhajn^ 
at  work  under  his  eye,  with  all  that  precedes  and  foUows  tie 
weaving  going  on  simultaneously,  he  is  one  of  a  body  far  mare 
valuable  in  social  relation  than  the  two  or  three  great  capitalists 
who  supersede  this  body  of  middle  class  manufacturers.    Bat 
this  is,  unhappily,  the  natural   and   unavoidable   progress  of 
manufacturing  industry.    Large  capital,  when  it  comes  into  com- 
petition with  small  capital  in  the  world's  wide  market,  inevitably 
drives  the  small  out  of  the  field.      An  aristocracy  of  hug* 
capitalists  obtains  the  possession,  the  property  it  may  be  called 
of  supplying  all  human  wants,  and  holds  it  by  the  best  of  «fl 
tenures — that  of  being  able  to  supply  mankind  cheapest.    It  i* 
a  manufacturing  and  physical  good,  but  a  social  and  moral  erl 
The  actual  operative  in  Great  Britain  has  no  prospect  before 
bim.     He  may  save  a  few  hundred  pounds  by  unceasing  industry 
und  sobriety ;  "but  w\iy  ii\io\3\^  V<i  ^«n^  \\A    T\jia  little  saved 
.pital call  it  tbowasxuds  matea.^  oiVxsaAx^^  ^1  Y^'qsl^'^^ 
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— can  do  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  our  trade  and  manu- 

Taotures^  in  competition  with  the  vast  capitals,  accumulated  by 

bng  inheritance,  pre-occupying  every  branch  of  industry  and 

manufusture,  and  producing  far  cheaper  than  he  can  do  with  his 

trifling  means.    Land,  by  the  effect  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 

that  kind  of  property,  and  of  the  expense  of  title  deeds,  is  out  of 

his  reach  as  much  as  trade  and  manufacture;  there  being  no  small 

estates  in  Britain,   generally  speaking,  which  a  labouring  or 

middle  class  man  could  purchase  and  sit  down  upon  with  his 

&mily  to  live  as  a  working  yeoman,  or  peasant  proprietor;  and 

thus  small  capitals  when  they  are  accumulated  are  forced  into 

trade  and  manufacture,  although  every  branch  is  over-supplied 

with  the  means  of  producing.      What  can  a  man  turn  to  who 

has  a  little  capital  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds?     What 

oan  he  enter  into  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  not  losing  his 

little  capital  in  his  most  honest  and  prudent  efforts?      And 

what  can  the  working  man  do,  but  spend  his  earnings,  drink,  and 

&11  into  a  reckless  improvident  way  of  living,  when  he  sees 

clearly  that  every  avenue  to  an  independent  condition  is,  by  the 

power  of  great  capital,  shut  against  him?    A  vassalage  in  manu- 

£tctare  and  trade  is  succeeding  the  vassalage  in  land,  and  the 

serf  of  the  loom  is  in  a  lower  and  more  helpless  condition  than 

the  serf  of  the  glebe,  because  his  condition  appears  to  be  not 

merely  the  effect  of  an  artificial  and  faulty  social  economy,  like 

the  feudal,  which  may  be  remedied,  but  to  be  the  unavoidable 

effect  of  natural  causes.      Mankind  will  naturally  prefer  the 

l)eBt  and  cheapest  goods.     Great  capitals  will  naturally  produce 

better  and  cheaper,  than  small   capitals   applied  to  the  same 

objects.      Corporations,  trade  restrictions,  privileges  either  of 

masters  or  workmen,  and  all  such  local  or  partial  legislation, 

^d  to,  instead  of  curing  the  evil,  for  they  can  only  reach  the 

producers,  not  the  consumers;  and  few,  indeed,  are  the  branches 

<rf  industry,  in  which  the  producers  have  a  command  of  the 

market.     The  feudalisation  going  on  in  oitt  manufacturing  social 

•oonomy  is  very  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  great  cotton  fac- 

"^oriea.    The  master-manufacturer  in  some  districts,  who  employs 

^ht  hundred  or  a  thousand  hands,  deals  in  reality  only  with 

^y  or  sixty  sub-vassals  or  operative  cotton  spinners,  as  they  are 

^^hnically  called,  who  undertake  the  working  of  so  many  looms, 

®f  spinning  jennies.     They  hire  and  pay  the  men,  women,  and 

children,  'who  are  the  real   operatives,   grm^ii^  \XifeYt  ^^'^^ 

^wn  to  the  lowest  rate,  and  getting  the  "hi^es^i  ^"erj  ^iax^.  '^'^ 
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of  the  master  manufacturer.  A  strike  is  often  the  operation  of 
these  middle  men,  and  productive  of  little  benefit  to,  and  evea 
against  the  will  of  the  actual  workmen.  They  are,  in  the 
little  imperium  of  the  factory,  the  equivalent  to  the  feodal 
barons. 

In  a  few  branches  of  the  silk  trade,  in  the  elegance  of  patten, 
and  in  some  few  dyes,  the  Lyons  manufacturer  still  has  a  pro- 
eminence.      The  draughtsman  and  dyer  are  educated  in  the 
branches  of  science  and  fine  art  connected  with  their  tradet 
Science  and  good  taste  in  colours  and  patterns  are  more  difirned 
in  France  by  education,  social  habits,  and  cultivation  even  among 
the  working  class^  than  among  our  middle  class.      In  every  de- 
partmental town,  a  public  school  of  design  for  the  working  daa^ 
aod  exhibitions  of  models,  and  objects  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  taste,  are  established.     Elegance,  and  variety  of  fiishioii 
in  patterns,  can,  it  is  probable,  never  be  overtaken  by  machi- 
nery, or  by  the  class  of  workmen  who  are  but  parts  in  a  madunfl^ 
so  well  as  by  the  manual  labour  of  independent  workmen  rf 
taste  and  skill,  under  the  French  system.     In  the  figured  stnffi 
in  which  hand-labour  is  not  and  cannot  be  superseded  by  machi- 
nery on  account  of  the  changeable  and  short-lived  fashion,  the 
French  workmen  excel  ours,  and  can  work  25  per  cent,  cheaper. 
Fashion  is  too  evanescent  and  variable  to  be  followed  up  cloself 
by  machinery;    and  formerly  our  com  laws,  and  other  taxes 
afiecting  labour,  turned  the  balance  against  us,  where  hand-labour 
was  in  competition  with  hand-labour.     It  is,  however,  a  remark- 
able sign  of  the  times,  that  what  is  called  fashion  in  colouR, 
patterns,  and  materials  of  dress,  appears  to  be  growing  Jess 
changeable  and  fantastic  as  the  world  grows  older.     As  the  body 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  not  merely  the  court  and 
highest  class,  become  consumers,  and  regulate  the  market,  good 
taste,  or  taste  with  reference  to  the  useful  in  its  requirements, 
becomes  more  prevalent,  and  its  application  more  steady.     One 
no  where  sees  now,  as  fifty  years  ago,  except,  it  may  be,  in  remote 
little  German  towns,  skyblue,  or  pink,  or  green,  or  pompadour 
coat.s,  or  people  walking  the  streets  in  silk  stockings,  silk  breeches 
and  powdered  hair.     The  taste  of  the  middle  class,  the  mass  of 
the  consumers,  has  invaded  the  empire  of  fashion,  and,  in  fict, 
sets  the  fashion  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  the  nobleman  no^ 
would  be  laughed  at,  ."w\io  ^Y^eaieid  in  any  other  shape,  cobur, 
or  material  of  clotliiTig,  t\iaii^fe^^-^^sss^'^^^^^'M^  Exd^- 
fliveness,  the  so\il  oi  iaabiou,  QaA^Q\.«xis.\»*^^^^^«i^^^^^ 
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Extensive  production  of  clothing  material.  This  greater  steadi- 
Dees  of  &abion  with  the  great  mass  of  the  consumers  of  cloth, 
ootton,  and  silk,  and  the  longer  endurance,  and  greater  extension 
of  the  demand  for  any  fashion  that  once  gets  established,  enable 
machinery  and  large  capital  to  work  even  upon  objects  which 
would  have  been  left  formerly  to  hand- work ;  and  the  field  for 
hand-loom  weavers  is  narrowed  to  the  production  of  a  few  fancy 
articles.  '  The  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  silk  trade  in  Lyons 
appear  to  have  been  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  no  superior 
or  more  prosperous  condition  than  those  in  Spitalfields, 

As  far  back  as  1740,  it  appears  by  a  petition  to  the  local 
authorities  at  Lyons  for  raising  the  rates  of  weaving  the  ell  of 
silk  staff,  that  the  earnings  of  a  master-weaver  with  three  looms 
in  foil  work  all  the  year,  fell  short  of  the  necessary  expense  of  a 
femfly  Hving  in  the  poorest  way.     The  statement  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  reckons  296  working  days  (52  Sundays,  17  holidays, 
and  6  days  of  military  town  guard  duty,  being  deducted),  and 
reckons  800  ells  a  year  the  production  of  -each  loom.     Bread  is 
taken  at  2  sous  per  S&.,  and  10  lbs.  as  the  daily  allowance  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  a  journeyman.      Meat  is  taken 
aJi  6  sous,  and  2^  lbs.  daily  for  such  a  family,  and  wine  1  pint, 
at  6  sous;  and  to  meet  this  condition  of  subsistence  with  such  a 
fiunily  in  full  work,  the  earnings  are  shown  to  be  deficient.    How 
then  has  this  class  of  operatives  existed  through  a  century?    By 
going  down  lower  in  the  scale  of  subsistence,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.     It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see how  low  the  condition  of  many  masses  of  population  may  be 
reduced  in  the  working  manufacturing  classes.     It  has  no  mini- 
mum of  depression,  as  there  appears  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the 
"Working  agricultural  class.      The  reproduction  of  the  husband- 
man's food  and  of  seed  for  the  following  crop,  is  the  point  below 
which  the  condition  of  the  labouring  husbandman  cannot  per- 
manently fall.     Population  and  cultivation  stop  at  that  point ; 
aad  overproduction  is  a  good,  not  an  evil,  where  the  producers 
*fe  themselves  the   principal   consumers.       In  manufacturing 
^dustry,  there  is  no  such  defined  terminus.     Labour  and  pro- 
duction go  on,  whether  food  and  cost  are  reproduced  by  the 
operatives  or  not ;  and  overproduction  is  followed  by  famine  to 
ftem.      The  very  prosperity  of  one  great  body  reduces  another 
?feat  body  to  want  in  manufacturing  industry.      Otl^^  ^Q\b\.^ 
^XDOst  think  there  is  a  balance  point  in  soc\a\  ^e\\r\ievxv^,  Vcc^^ 
^etjr  has  already  reached,  and  that  now  tYv.ft\i\^'6t  wi^^  ^\AH^ 
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mounting,  the  lower  the  other  end  is  descending.  Although  tha 
peculiar  manufacture  of  Lyons,  the  silk  weaving,  is  declining 
the  country  round  Lyons  is  flourishing.  Building,  repairing 
whitewashing,  are  going  on  briskly  in  the  villages.  New  oottoii 
or  flax  factories,  iron-works,  and  steam-engine  chimneys  are 
rising  along  the  river  side.  Steam-boats,  rail-roads  from  ooal 
works  and  quarries,  river  crafb  carrying  goods,  iron  saspension- 
bridges  across  the  stream,  are  far  more  numerous  on  the  Ehone 
than  on  the  Rhine, — bustle  and  business  far  more  advanced. 
Industry,  in  spite  of  the  trammels  on  its  free  development^  is  oo 
the  move  in  this  part  of  France,  although  its  objects  are  changmg 
from  the  manufacturing  of  one  single  article  of  luxury,  silk,  to 
the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  for  which 
the  command  of  coal  and  water  carriage  in  this  district  gives 
peculiar  fiicilities.  This  will  be  a  gr^at  manufacturing  district^ 
and  only  wants  civil  liberty  to  be  so :  it  surpasses  already,  in  the 
activity  on  the  waters,  and  in  the  numbers  of  new  factories,  and 
manufe,cturing  villages,  and  establishments  on  their  banks,  the 
Grerman  manufacturing  districts  on  the  Rhine.  Here  they  are 
doing, — there  they  are  but  dreaming  of  doing. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  is  now  converted 
into  a  barrack  for  infantry.  The  popes  resided  at  Avignon 
full  73  years,  from  1303  to  1376.  There  is  nothing  remaining 
of  those  times,  but  the  outward  shell  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
names  of  the  different  chambers — the  chamber  of  inquisition,  the 
chamber  of  torture,  the  chamber  of  execution,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  it  is  said,  a  tendency 
to  favour  despotism,  fanaticism,  and  legitimacy  in  royal  rights. 
The  chambers  in  the  old  papal  residence,  so  agreeably  handed 
down  to  posterity  by  their  religious  uses,  and  in  which  the  names 
of  victims  are  said  to  be  legible  on  the  plaster  of  the  walls- 
subject  to  the  doubt  if  writing  was  so  ordinary  an  accomplish- 
ment in  the  fourteenth  century — were  washed  in  blood  at  the 
revolution.  The  crimes  and  sufferings  spread  over  a  century 
were  surj)assed  in  a  day.  And  now  these  chambers  of  blood 
resound  with  the  careless  laugh  and  merry  vaudeville  of  the 
young  soldiery.  A  French  barrack  is  worth  seeing.  The  beds 
appear  particularly  good.  Each  private  had  a  bed  to  himself  on 
an  iron  bedstead.  In  our  service,  two  and  even  three  men  are 
laid  in  one  bed.  The  French  peasantry,' even  in  the  lowest  con- 
dition, are  accustomed  to  good  beds.  A  high  pile  of  bedding 
seems  a  kind  o£  omainsii\)3\  ixxrw^xjx^  SsA\s^naably  necessary 
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In.  their  ideas  of  housekeeping  ;  and  you  see  even  in  the  single 
room  households  of  the  poor,  a  kind  of"  display  in  the  neatness 
and  quantity  of  bedding.  This  taste  has  probably  spread  so 
■widely  as  to  act  upon  the  military  accommodation.  Each  bed 
had  a  brown  cloth  coverlet  neatly  covering  the  bed  clothes,  and 
the  sheets  and  mattresses  were  as  clean  and  nicely  done  up  as  in 
•ny  hospibaL — In  this  barrack  it  struck  me  as  characteristic  of 
the  good  relation  between  the  officers  and  men,  that  on  the  inside 
of  the  door  was  stuck  up  a  notice,  that  it  would  not  be  reputable 
to  be  seen  in  certain  streets  mentioned,  on  account  of  houses  of 
iU-fJEune  in  them. 

A  great  quantity  of  very  good  wit  which  might  have  served 
the  owners  for  any  of  their  lawful  occasions,  was  expended  some 
years  ago  upon  the  subject  of  cookery.     The  French  began  witli 
their  Science   Gastronomiqiie,   their  Almanacs  des  Gourmomds^ 
their  saucepans  and  gridir5ns  of  honour,  and  a  thousand  equally 
witty  sayings  and  doings.      Our  manufacturers   of  roast   and 
hoiled,  and  printed  paper,  our  Kitcheners,  Udes,  and  Glasses, 
were  not  behind,  and  mixed  up  their  flour  and  melted  butter 
with  wit  and  philosophy  as  well  as  their  neighbours.  .  The  sub- 
ject is  not  quite  so  ridiculous  as  it  has  been  made.     The  food  of 
*  people,  and  its  preparation,  are  closely  connected  with  their 
ttdnstry  and  civilisation.     The  female  half  of  the  human  species 
do  little  other  work  in  most  communities  but  cook  :    and  much 
more  than  half  of  all  the  work  of  the  other  moiety  is  applied  to 
13ie  direct  production  of  the  materials  for  cooking.     The  least 
observant  and  least  hungry  of  travellers  abroad  is  struck  with 
Admiration  at  the  readiness  with  which  a  dinner  of  eight  or  ten 
dishes  of  various  eatables  makes  its  appearance  in  foreign  inns, 
8nd  remembers  with  no  patriotic  feelings  the  never-ready  per- 
petual mutton-chop  and  mashed  potatoes  of  the  English  road. 
Yet  much  of  our  national  prosperity  and  wealth,  much  of  the 
^pital  and  productiveness  of  our  labouring  and  middle  classes, 
•lid  especially  of  the  industrious  who  are  in  a  state  of  transition 
^m  the  one  class  to  the  other,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater 
simplicity  and  frugality  of  diet  among  us  ;    and  particularly  to 
Jhe  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  in  its  preparation.  A  work- 
*^g  inan,  tradesman,  or  man  of  the  labouring  or  middle  class  in 
^I'dinary  employment,  sits  down  abroad  to  a  much  better  dinner 
''han  a  man  of  good  realised  capital  and  in  a  thriving  way  with 
^^   The  three  or  four  weJJ-dressed  dishes,  pTmcv?^?kW^  o^\«i^ass\.^» 
^  other  cheap  materials,  coat  the  foreigner  leaa  ^T\i^\v&\ii.TSio\^^^ 
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than  the  bread  and  cheese,  or  simply-cooked  mutton  and  potatoa 
of  the  English  dinner  of  the  man  of  the  same  class.     TIus  is  the 
main  economical   advantage,  indeed,  which   absentee  families 
promise  themselves  from  settling   abroad.     It  is  to   them,  no 
doubt,  an  advantage.     They  eat  and  drink  more  sumptuously 
than  they  could  at  home  for  the  same  money.     But  this  way 
of  living  is  of  great  social  disadvantage  to  the  people  among 
whom  it  is  habitual.     Its  cheapness  is  but  a  delusion.     The 
political  economist  will  differ  widely  from  the  traveller,  in  his 
opinion  of  its  superiority.     It  costs  a  vast  deal  more  time  and 
labour  to  bring  all  this  finely-cooked  food  together  :   it  costs,  at 
the  least,  twice  as  much  of  human  time  and  labour  to  dine  five 
millions  of  French  or  German  people,  as  to  dine  five  milhons  of 
English  :    and  time  and  labour,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  basis 
of  all  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  Time  and  labour  employed 
nnreproductively  are  capital  thrown  ttway.     The  meals  of  the 
Englishman  and  of  the  Continental  man  end  equally  in  satiating 
appetite,  and  recruiting  strength.     If  this  end  be  attained  in 
Englanl,  by  an  hours  work  of  one  person  in  a  family  of  five  ia 
the  ordinary  station  of  life  of  our  working  and  middle  class, 
cooking  generally  but  a  single  meal  in  the  day  in  the  simplest 
way,  and  on  the  Continent,  owing  to  the  general  habit  of  living, 
the  more  complicated  forms  of  cookery,  and  the  more  frequent 
meals,  if  the  cooking  for  such  a  family  occupies   one  of  its 
members  the  whole  day,  the  English  family  evidently  has  saved 
most  capital,  or  that  from  which  alone  capital  is  produced — time 
and  labour — in  a  given  period.     The  loss  of  time  in  the  eating 
and  preparation  of  food,  the  numerous  meals,  dishes,  and  modes 
of  cookery,  form  a  very  important  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of 
families  on  the  Continent  in  that  station  in  which  with  us  veiy 
little  time,  indeed,  is  expended  in  eating  or  cooking.     It  is  an 
important  diminution  of  the  means  of  national  wealth.     Gour- 
mandise  is  found  also  to  be  a  vice  as  troublesome  to  deal  vith 
among  the  French  soldiery,  as  tippling  among  ours.  The  craving 
for  variety  of  food  and  cookery  leads  to  most  of  the  irregularitie. 
and  depredations  in  the  field,  of  which  the  French  armies  arft 
accused.  The  variety  in  food,  and  in  its.  complicated  preparation, 
which  is  so  blended  with  the  habits  of  living  on  the  Continent 
that  even  the  poor  have  the  craving  for  it,  appears  by  no  means 
necessary  or  condwcive  to  \\^^\t\iv    A.  remarkably  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  \abouTm^aii^Tsi\^^feO^^^'s.^^^<i!^\^ 
iooking  individuals,  mV;^  XAootcmx^  V^>^  ^^v^'^  Xftj^^%  "^s^^ 
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external  indications  of  vigorotis  animal  condition,  than  in  onr 
more  simply  fed  population.  It  is  evidently  such  a  drawback 
on  the  acquiring  of  capital  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  that  the 
want  of  a  middle  class  of  capitalists — of  men  who  rise  by  indus- 
try and  frugality  from  common  labour  to  a  wider  circle  of 
Imainess — is  very  much  to  be  ascribed  to  this  habitual  waste  of 
tuna  and  labour  in  their  &mily  living  and  house-keeping.  They 
qpend  in  immediate  gratification  the  beginnings  of  a  working 
eapitoL  The  national  wealth  and  prosperity  is  materially 
JHflEbctod  by  this  cause,  trifling  and  ridiculous  as  it  appears  to  be 
bk  stating  it  in  a  single  case.  In  the  total,  however,  it  is  fully 
a  fifth  of  the  time  and  labour  of  a  Continental  population^  that 
k  daily  wasted  in  cookery  and  eating. 
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TFOTES   0!t   eSSrOA — POOB   or   QESOA. — GAUSZS   OV  the    DECLmE   OF  OS50I. 

CrUNOA — Genoa  the  superb  !     I  first  set  my  foot  on  ItaHu 
land  on  the  mcde  of  Grenoa.     Who  does  not  picture  to  himself 
on  apprt>aohing  the  mole  of  Grenoa,  the  grand  days  of  this  onoi 
powerful  republic — h«r  doges,  her  Doria,  and  all  her  magnifieeoi 
aristocracy  stepping  in  splendid  array  on  boigrd  of  gallant  fleeia^ 
that  carrietl  her  dominion  over  the  realms  of  the  East?    Ho¥ 
unromantio  is  reality  !     The  moles  of  Grenoa,  as  works  of  majf- 
nilicence  and  art.  are  but  shabby  quays,  not  to  be  named  on  the 
same  day  with  the  quays  of  Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  or  dcma 
of  oiur  third-rate  shipping  towns  on  the  British  coast.     I  see  ia 
Grenoa  only  a  town  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  covering 
about  as  much  ground  as  Aberdeen,  built  at  the  foot  and  onthft 
elopes  of  some  rocky  barren  knolls  of  about  the  same  elevation, 
and  as  bare,  as  the  upper  htilf  of  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh, 
and  which  surro  :nd  a  bight  of  the  coast,  called  by  courtesy  a 
bay,  of  about  the  size  of  one  of  the  larger  wet  docks  at  Liverpool, 
at  the  bottom  o{  a  gulph  of  the  Mediterranean.     This  bight  is 
made  a  tolerably  secure  port  by  two  piers  or  moles  dividing  it 
into  an  outer  and  inner  harbour;    the  latter  for  small  craft,  and 
containing  a  go<id  many  of  them,  and   the    other  for  larger 
vessels,  of  which,  that  is,  of  brigs  and  tn\ders  to  foreign  parU^ 
there  might  be  a  score  or  more —  a  show  of  masts  certainlj  in- 
ferior to  what  we  see  daily  in  our  third-rate  ports,  such  as  Bod- 
dee,  Aberdeen,  or  Leith.    This  is,  next  to  Leghorn,  the  greatest 
commercial  port  on  this  side  of  Italy — one  of  the  main  mouths 
of  the  export  and  import  of  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Grwt 
Britain — so  that  the  poor   muster   of  sea-going  vessels  in  it 
surprises  the  traveller. 

The  streets  of  Grenoa  are  in  general  so  narrow  that  two  ladia 
in  the  huge  sleeves  lately  in  fashion  would  certainly  stick  if  th^ 
met  each  other.  They  are  all  paved  with  flat  stones  of  a  foot  (f 
two  square,  laid  diagonally,  and  with  an  open  channel  in  til 
middle  of  the  alley  for  the  run  of  water.  Climate  is  a  bettff 
jcavenger  than  the  dean  of  goild,  or  dirt-bailie  of  our  anciafifc 
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ch  buTglis.  These  narrow  Wynda  and  Closes  of  Genoa  are 
dirty,  and  from  the  constant  draught  of  air  through  such 
•ow  fdnnelfl,  are  sweet  and  cool  in  hot  weather.  The  build- 
on  each  side  of  these  narrow  alleys  are  palaces — ^lofty, 
;Dificent,  extensive  palaces  rising  to  the  skies,  excluding 
}  and  even  light  from  the  two-legged  insects  dressed  in  brown 
»llen  cloaks  crawling  between  them. 

[ere  in  Genoa,  the  imaginative  traveller  may  revel  in  his 
xiptions  of  orange  groves,  vine-clad  hills,  and  marble  palaces, 
gled  in  luxuriant  magnificence,  and  rising  against  a  back- 
md  of  heaven-high  peaks  of  snow  cutting  into  a  deep  blue 
above,  and  washed  beneath  by  a  sea  still  more   intensely 
i.     But  that  miserable  proseman,  the  political  economist,  goes 
ging  about  this  magnificent  city,  the  city  of  palaces,  the 
Lova  la  Superba,  asking,  Where  do  your  middle  classes  live  ? 
ere  did  they  live  in  the  days  of  Genoa's  greatness  ?     He  sees 
%  that  the  same  roof  covers  the  beggar  and  the  prince ;    for 
bhe  ground-floors,  under  the  marble  staircases,  and  marble- 
ed  halls,  and  superb  state  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  there  are 
Its,  holes,  and  coachhouse-like  places  opening  into  the  streets, 
vhich  the  labouring  class  and  small  shopkeepers  pig  together, 
Dg,  cooking,  and  doing  all  family  work,  half  and  half  in  the 
n  air.     But  was  this  always  so  ?     "Where  did,  or  where  do 
Y  live,  who  are  neither  princes  nor  beggars  ?     Who  are  a 
ree  above  porters,  or  day  labourers,  or  the  small  shopkeeper 
tradesman  living  by  their  custom,  in  the  means  and  habits  of 
vilised  existence  ?     Where  be  the  snug,  comfortable,  suitable 
sUings  for  this  middle  class,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  nation, 
Lch  cover  the  land  in  England  and  Scotland  so  entirely,  that 
great  mansion  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  in  our  national 
utations,  wealthy  as  the  nation  is  ?     Here,  all  is  palace,  and 
is  noblesse,  public  functionary,  and  beggar.     They  reckon  in 
DLoa,  in  clerical  function   alone,    6,000   persons,   and   7,000 
litary.    Sweep  away  the  edifices  of  nobility,  those  appropriate<l 
public  functionaries  and  their  business,  together  with  churches, 
ivents,  hospitals,  barracks,  theatres,  and  such  public  buildings, 
i  Genoa  would  scarcely  be  a  town.     Yet  Genoa  is  not  a  poor 
WTL  in  one  sense.     Many  of  these  palaces  are  inhabited  by  a 
ttlthy  nobility,  and,  it  is  said,  there  are  more  capitalists,  more 
Bit  capitalists  in  Genoa,  than  in  any  town  in  Italy.     To  have 
)Oted,  and  to  keep  up  such  palaces  as  they  live  in,  or  even  to 
lord  80  much  dead  stock  as  is  invested  in  the  mere  material^ 
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the  marble,  gilding,  pictures  of  valne,  ornaments,  and  oosiiij 
furniture,  speaks  of  enormous  wealth,  both  in  past  and  present 
days.  Some  traveller  tells  us,  that  the  Italian  noble  will  go  od 
building  and  building  at  a  family  palace  from  generation  to 
generation,  living  in  the  meantime  in  a  comer  of  it,  or  in  i 
garret,  poorly  and  shabbily.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  here.  I 
underwent  the  usual  sight-seeing  penance  of  the  traveller,  and  wa 
trotted  by  a  valet-de-place  through  sundry  magnificent  palaces ; 
the  Palavicini,  the  Brignoli,  the  Durazzi,.  and  others.  These 
appeared  to  me  as  complete  in  furniture,  establishment  of  8e^ 
vants,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  life,  as  any  nohlemaa*8 
mansion  in  any  country.  In  one  palace,  for  instance,  as  m 
entered  the  hall  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock,  the  chaplam 
of  the  family  was  going  into  the  drawing-room  to  read  imOj 
prayers,  the  servants  went  in  after  him,  a  goodly  number,  m$kj 
dressed,  just  as  in  any  orderly  English  family  of  high  rank,  and 
we  were  asked  to  wait  in  an  adjoining  room,  until  the  service  vas 
over  and  the  family  had  retired  to  the  breakfest-room,  in  order 
to  show  us  some  paintings  of  note  in  the  grand  dm^g-room. 
It  was  more  interesting  than  the  pictures  to  see  this  magnifioeot 
apartment,  although  gilded,  curtained,  chandeliered,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  costliness  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  crowned 
head,  yet  comfortably  as  well  as  splendidly  fiimished,  with  a 
carpet  fully  covering  the  floor,  a  blazing  tire  in  the  chimney, 
tables  covered  with  books,  ladies'  work  in  baskets  and  work- 
bags,  scattered  about  the  room,  and  with  a  home  look  of  dailj 
use  and  domestic  enjoyment  about  every  thing,  which  resemhled 
the  taste  of  English  life.  Many  of  the  old  wealthy  mercantile 
nobility  have  apparently  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  have  been  extinguished,  or  become  im- 
poverished ;  for  vast  edifices,  in  fact,  costly  palaces,  are  occuped 
by  innkeepers  and  others,  who  could  never  have  built  them  fef 
the  uses  they  are  now  put  to ;  but  evidently  a  class  of  ray 
great  capitalists  remain.  They,  with  a  very  great  body  of  desti- 
tute people,  and  the  military,  civil  functionaries,  clergy,  and  the 
small  dealers  and  tradesmen  Hving  by  their  expenditure,  nov 
constitute  the  population  of  this  once  powerful  republic. 

May  not  the  history  of  Genoa's  commercial  greatness  aw 
decline  become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  of  England's?   Mif 
Dot  the  one  show  in  smaXV,  ^V^^  tV^s  other  will  come  toinlai^J*' 
la  not  the  same  elemeivt  oi  ^^caj^  c.QS£LT£L^Ti.\.^^^^jftFMJ^^^^ 
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tf  botH  It  is  in  the  nature  of  trade  and  manufacture,  that 
lireat  capital  drives  small  capital  out  of  tho  field;  it  can  afi'ord 
to  -work  for  smaller  returns.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
trade  to  monopoly,  by  the  aecDrntilation  of  great  wealth  in  few 
Mxida.  It  i9  not  impossible,  that  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
manniacture  in  Britain,  the  great  capitalist  will,  in  time,  entirely 
Dcupy  the  field,  and  put  down  small  capitalists  in  tike  same 
Etes  of  btiEinesj;  that  a  monied  aiistocracy,  similar  to  that  here 
1  Genoa,  wOl  gradually  be  formed,  the  middle  claaa  of  small 
ipitalists  in  trade  and  manufacture  become  gradually  estin- 
tisLed,  and  a  structure  of  society  gradually  arise,  in  which 
sda  and  labonrera  will  be  the  only  classes  or  gradations  in  the 
Dmmereial  and  manu&cturiiig,  as  in  the  landed  system.  An 
^irozimation,  a  teaidency  towards  this  state,  is  going  on  in 
tgland.  In  many  branches  of  industry — for  instance,  inglass- 
iking,  iron-fonnding,  soap-making,  cottoa-spinning,  the  great 
Kutalists  engaged  in  them  have,  by  the  natural  efiect  of  working 
^^th  great  capital,  driven  small  capitals  out  of  the  field,. and 
rmed  a  kind  of  exclusive  femily  property  of  some  of  these  bran- 
ea  of  manufaeture.  Government,  by  excessive  taxation  and 
iciae  regulation,  both  of  ■which  have  ultimately  the  effect,  as 
the  glass  and  soap  manufacture  and  distilleiy  business,  of  giv- 
g  a  monopoly  to  the  great  capitalist  who  can  afford  the  delay 
id  advance  of  money  these  impediments  require,  has  been  hith- 
to  aiding,  rather  than  counteracting  this  tendency  of  greac 
hpital  to  swallow  all  the  employment  in  which  small  capital 
n  act.  It  is  a  question  practically  uudet^^nined,  whether  the 
:periment  into  which  this  tendency  has  forced  society  within 
ese  few  years,  the  junction  of  small  capitalists  in  joint-stock, 
ibscription,  or  share  companies,  can  comjiete  in  productive  in- 
itry,  with  great  capital  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  partners 
Jding  great  means  with  the  energy,  activity,  and  frugality  of 
individual.  'It  is  not  an  imaginary,  nor  perhaps  a  very  dis- 
it  evil,  that  our  middle  classes  with  their  small  capitals  may 
k  into  nottuug,  may  become,  as  here,  tradesmen  or  small  denl- 
pupplying  a  few  great  manufacturing  and  aommercial  £um- 
I  with  the-articles  of  their  household  consumpt,  and  rearing 
tpemumerary  candidates  for  unnecessary  public  functions,  civi^ 
^litary,  or  clerical ;  and  that  in  trade,  as  in  land,  a  noblesse  of 
•{litBlista,  and  a  population  of  set&  working  for  them,  may 
bo  be  the  two  main  constituent  parts  in  our  social  structure. 
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A  Genoa  in  large,  England  may  possibly  liecome — with  one  smiD 
class  Hring  in  almost  royal  splendonr  and  Inxury ;  and  the  gietf 
mass  of  the  commnnity  in  rags  and  hnnger. 

I  went  to  see  the  poor-house  in  Crenoa,  a  vast  ancient  palact 
in  which  about  1800  poor  are  kept  upon  the  principle  of  making 
them  work  for  their  living.     Work,  or  material  of  various  kinds 
suited  to  the  trade  or  abiUty  of  the  pauper,  is  given  out  to  eadi, 
andy  when  finished,  it  is  sold  or  valued,  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  of  the  rations  of  f<iod  or  other  necessaries  supplied  to  the 
pauper  while  producing  it,  deducted,  and  the  balance  paid  to 
him  in  money.     Eational  as  this  principle  of  relief  appears  to 
be,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  answers  well,  or  rather  in  no  donbt 
that  it  answers  ilL     In  the   small   population  of  a  town,  the 
effects  may  be   more   distinctly  traced   than   in   an  extenaw 
national  system  upon  the  same  principle  ;  but  the  effects  mrxA 
be  the  same.     The  kinds  of  employment  given  to  the  pauper  «w 
necessarily  those  which   the   poor  usually  live  by,  and  which 
require  few,  and  not  expensive  tools,  and  are  easily  acquired  and 
exercised  ;  such  as  coarse  weaving,  rope-making,  ordinary  joiner- 
work,  shoe-making,  tailoring  of  slop  clothes,  &c.     Among  80,000 
people  in  a  town,  the  work  of  1800  working  in  a  poor-house,  or 
as  out-door  paupers,  at  the  common  trades  of  the  poorer  classj 
displaces  exactly  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  latter,  makes  them 
poorer — is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.     The  poor  aiiiisan  whose 
market  is  anticipated,  and  ovei*stocked  by  a  forced  production 
from  the  poor-house,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  who  has  to 
buy  the  material  by  retail  can  afford  to   produce  the  article, 
must  go  to  the  poor-house  himself.      This  is  clearly  the  effect,  in 
the  great  as  in  the  small,  of  applying  public  or  subscribed  capital 
to  pauperism,  in  a  way  that  interferes  with  any  branch  of  indus- 
try in  which  the  poor  usually  employ  their  ^own  time  and  laboui 
to  keep  them  out  of  pauperism.     If  this  be  true,  the  only  kinu 
of  industry  which  is  suitable  either  for  pauper  or  penal  employ 
ment  in  a  community,  is  that  which  interferes  with  the  means 
of  living  of  no  other  class  in  the  community  :  and  that  is  onl/ 
labour  applied  to  the  direct  production  of  the  pauper  or  penal 
labourer's  own  food  and  necessaries,  as  in  the  poor  colonies  ii 
Holland,  either  in  husbandry,  fishery,  or  work  connected  wilk 
what  they  themselves  consume. 
When  we  reflect  on  tVi^  ioYmct  ^%"?v.tcLQaa  and  the  present  d** 
ray  of  this   once   power^\  ^\,^\.e>,V«^  \T£i^^T\as^\.  Si^^ 
Cliches  I  not  the  common-^\a.^^  \^'^^^ti  q^^  c>1  ^^\s.^^^^ 
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nman  greatness — but  that  the  raiaapplication  of  capital,  or 
ther  of  human  indiwtry — for  capital  ia  the  command  of  human 
jour  and  time,  embodied  in  the  form  of  money— is  the  eauBe 
the  instability  of  greatness  in  empires,  aa  in  individuals. 
»k  at  this  city  of  Genoa  I  at  the  millions  upon  millions  that  hare 
en  expended  unrepi-oU actively !  The  loonij  the  ship,  the  steam- 
gine,  the  factory,  reproduce  their  own  cost  with  a  profit,  and 
e  whole  ia  laid  oat  again  and  again,  and  to  the  latest  genera- 
m,  reproduotively ;  but  the  palace,  the  gorgeous  ornament, 
B  pageant,  the  display  of  poaip  and  power  in  fleets  and  armies 
id  courtly  splendour,  reproduce  nothing.  The  lahoni-er  earns 
s  needi'ul  food  during  the  time  he  is  employed  in  producing 
fsm  ;  that  done,  he  is  no  richer  than  at  fii'st,  and  the  means  of 
g  employer  to  re-employ  him,  the  capital  which,  laid  out  in 
xeprodnctive  way,  would  have  gone  on  to  all  pofiterity,  aug- 
iBnting  and  extending  employment,  well-being,  and  civilisation, 
;  fixed  down  and  buried  in  a  pile  of  atones.  The  labourers  (tf 
ie  day  earned  their  wages  for  piling  them  together,  coTunmed 
id.  paid  for  their  meat  and  drink  duiing  the  time,  and  that 
all  the  result  of  the  outlay  of  capital,  which,  if  the  Genoese 
employed  it  reproductively  in  manufaoturiiig  ov 
g  the  objects  of  civilised  life  for  the  consumers,  instead 
n  building  huge  palaces,  would  have  vivified  the  East.  Capital 
a  bank-note  fur  so  much  human  htbour.  If  its  yalae'  is  not 
ffoduced  by  its  outlay,  the  holder  of  it  is  wasting  his  means, 
it  the  indnstrious  of  the  country  Hufier  a  loss, 
I  mourn  not  for  Genoa,  Distant  countries  conquered, 
inndered,  oppressed,  reduced  to  subjection  and  barbariBm,  to 
table  &  wealthy  and  ostentatious  aristocrat^  to  vie  with  each 
iher  in  splendid  extravagance— the  middle  class  extinguished, 
3  nse^  arts  and  manufactures,  those  which  diffi^se  comfort 
d  dvUisation  through  society,  and  extend  by  their  productive 
liion  the  sphere  of  human  industry,  postponed  to  tlie  omamen- 
'.  or  fine  arts,  to  those  which  administer  only  to  the  luxurious 
gojment  of  the  few,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  means  of 
ring,  well-being,  and  industry  of  the  many — in  the  downiiill  of 
ioh  a  state — of  a  people  of  princes  and  beggars— what  is. there 
I  regret !  Lord  Cnstlereagh  need  not  turn  liim  in  his  grave,  if 
le  annihilation  of  the  Genoese  aristocracy  he  the  greatest  of  hia 
plomatic  sins. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

NOTES     ON    NAPLES — SCENERY — VESUVIUS — POMPEII — ^NEAPOLIXAN    PEOPU.— 

CAUSES   OF   THEIB  LOW   CONDITION. 

The  Bay  of  Naples  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
most  imaginative  of  the  tribe  of  wanderers.     Distant  mountain 
peaks  tipped  with  snow  rising  in  the  clear  intensely  blue  sky, 
are  encircled  by  the  deep  green  forests,  below  which  bright  pasr 
ture  and  grass  fields  join  to  a  rich  network  over  the  face  of  the 
country  of  vineyards,  orchards,  olive  and  orange  groves,  hamleta, 
towns,  villas,  terraces,  white  walls,  and  a  dazzling  confusion  ci 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  man.      This  splendid  hill-skirting 
terminates  in  sea-cliffs,  some  black,  some  yellow,  some  bare,  some 
bending  over  the  waves  under  the  tangled  luxuriance  of  southern 
vegetation.     High  over  all,   the  graceful  outline  of  Vesovios 
loses  itself  in  the  column  of  smoke  which  rises,  and  spreads  in 
the  heavens,  concentrating  the  innumerable  details  of  the  vast 
scene  into  one  harmonious  glorious  whole.    But  this  magnificence 
of  nature  must  be  seen  :  it  cannot  be  described.     It  is  seen  to 
most  advantage  from  the  sea.     On  shore  you  want  a  suitable 
foreground.     You  are  shut  in  between  white  walls  on  a  dusty 
road,  or  stand  upon  terraces  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  row 
behind  row,  all  around  you ;  and  although  these  may  please  at  a 
great  distance,  they  have  but  a  patchy,  dotty  effect  near  the  eye^ 
as  the  foreground  of  scenery.     The  poet-painter  would  scarcely 
select  such  objects  for  the  foreground  of  his  landscape.    They  are 
too  artificial.     The  great  clearness  of  the  Italian  atmosphere^ 
the  absence  of  mist,  vapour,  or  exhalation  partially  hiding,  par- 
tially  showing    distant    objects,    and    thus    giving  the  mind 
play  upon  them,  is  also  against  the  picturesque  effect  of  this 
sceneiy  in  general.     All  is  distinctly  seen.     There  is  no  delu- 
sion, or  rather  there   is   the   delusion    that   distances  appear 
smaller,  and  elevations   lower  than  they  actually  are.     In  our 
northern  scenery,  from  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  from  a  distant  mountain  makes  it  visually,  and 
to  the  sense  of  sight  positively  higher,  than  the  actual  measure- 
ment confirms :  and  where  mist  and  cloud   partially  hide  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  xaenXial  x^it^^Xicii^  'c\&<^fYing  the  uDseeD^ 
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tKs  well  as  a  visual  refraction  enlarging  the  seen.  It  is  tlijs  dif- 
Cerenco  of  the  medium  through  which  a  coi.mtry  ia  viewed,  ajid 
■which,  in  our  cloudy  atmosphere,  brings  our  own  imaginations 
to  act  on  objects  of  mountain  scenery,  that  makes  the  traveller 
'fiora  the  north  doubt  whether  the  monntaina  he  sees  bo  dearly 
nnd  minutely  in  the  south,  are  really  no  much  higher  than  those 
.tuB  has  been  accustomed  to  see  half  hid  in  miiit  and  vapour. 

Vesuviua  ia  an  isolated  mountain  about  three  miles  from  the 
lea,  of  an  elevation  of  3,792  feet.  An  American  wonld  call  it 
in  elegant  mountain,  and  no  English  word  can  better  express  its 
^aracter,  so  gracetnl  are  the  flowing  outlines  of  its  slopes  from 
*Cbe  base  to  the  aummit,  on  every  side.  Vesuvius  has  been  pro- 
ifligiously  higher  than  it  now  is,  for  the  Monte  Somma,  a  peak 
'Rbout  800  yards  north  of  the  present  cone,  and  Ottaiana  on  the 
'wrath,  are  apparently  peaks  remaining  of  the  circomference  of 
^iB  base  of  some  vast  ancient  cone.  These  three  remaining 
Ifnaks,  of  which  Monte  Somma  ia  the  highest,  belong  to  one 
I  TBooutain  base,  although  divided  above  by  chasms  of  the  vast 
■  Kctdnct  crater,  and  by  ravines  below,  and  the  whole  mountain 
bass  ia  a  aingle  independent  elevation  on  a  vast  plaip,  and  an- 
'ttonnected  with  the  Appenines.  To  ascend  VesuviuB  is  no  very 
idifficnlt  feat.  The  stranger  is  beset  with  guides  waiting  at 
Tortici  with  their  mules  and  asses,  and  like  watermen  at  tlie 
'Tower  stairs,  clamorous  for  a  fare,  and  ao  violent  in  their  gea- 
■ticnJations,  that  the  traveller  might  suppose  they  were  going  to 
mast  hi"!  at  the  volcano,  and  were  quarrelling  about  their  shares 
of  the  meat.  But  it  is  the  custom  of  these  people  to  scream  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  to  use  their 
bands  and  arms,  as  'well  as  their  tongu^  as  explanatory  organs. 
In  feetj  no  guide  is  necessary,  there  being  a  regular  footpath,  and 
'tlie  ehape  of  the  ground,  to  lead  any  one  accustomed  to  hills, 
Bnd  the  footpath  is  well  frequented  at  all  hours.  Yon  ride  np  to 
■flte  hermitage,  a  house  of  two  stories  high,  like  an  old  Highland 
nasse,  about  half-wayup,  or  about  an  Lour  and  a  quarter's  walk 
'from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent.  It  is  situated  on  the  dividing 
•idge  between  the  ravine  through  which  the  lava  of  the  ancient 
'Crfttd'  of  Monte  Somma  has  flowed,  and  that  through  which  the 
'hra  of  the  present  crater,  in  its  recent  eruptions,  has  partly  taken 
Its  course.  It  ia  a  lidge  formed  apparently  by  the  deposition  of 
ttones  and  ashes  from  the  volcano,  upon  a  natural  feature  of  the 
ground  tock  of  the  mountain.  The  hermitage  is  at  the  end  of 
"  e  cnhimted  gronud  on  the  side  of  VesuviuB,     Above  it,  «U.i»   . 
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lava  or  scorise^  and  some  of  this  rubbish  was  still  so  hot,  thatkya 
ejected  eight  months  before  ignited  drjr  leaves  thrust  into  itB 
crevices.  At  this  hermitage  you  may  get  hermit's  fare  for  pur 
money,  a  bottle  of  good  wine  and  an  omelette  :  and  ladies  an 
carried  to  the  summit  from  hence  in  about  an  hour  and  a  hal( 
in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair,  with  about  as  much  fatigue  and  danger, 
as  in  being  sedanned  on  a  frosty  night  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  of  the  fashionable  streets  of  the  city  of  Bath. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fire-seat,  the  focns 
of  this  volcano,  is  situated  far  below  the  level  of  the  plain  on 
which  the  mountain  stands,  and  is  not  contained  altogether,  (ff 
principally,  within  the  walls  of  the  mountain  itself  1  Travellen 
and  geologists  are  very  apt  to  run  poetical  when  they  fall  in  with 
burning  mountains.  They  tell  us  that  this  and  the  other  great 
volcanoes  of  the  world  are  vents  of  a  great  central  fire  in  the 
interior  of  our  globe.  How  does  this  vast  central  fire  bum 
without  known  communications  with  atmospheric  air  or  water  f 
At  what  depth  below  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  ifc  in  activity  f 
In  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1839,  the  elevation  in  tiw 
air  to  which  luminous  matter,  stones,  or  ashes  were  thrown,  w*» 
estimated  or  guessed  by  intelligent  observers  to  be  about  one 
half  of  the  apparent  height  of  the  mountain.  In  the  greai 
eruption  of  the  8th  of  August,  1779,  the  height  of  the  column  of 
flame  or  ignited  matter,  was  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  or  1800  yards  :  and  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton even  reckons  it  to  have  been  3,600  yards,  or  above  two 
miles  high,  r  Stones,  as  large  as  hogsheads,  ai'e  stated  by  the 
Abbe  de  la  Torre  to  have  been  projected  to  the  elevation  of  400 
yards.  In  1775,  a  mass  of  lava  of  120  cubic  feet  is  stated  by 
de  Bottis  to  have  been  projected  to  an  elevation  from  which  he 
reckoned  the  descent  to  have  occupied  nine  seconds  of  time.  This 
fact  would  also  give  an  elevation  of  about  400  yards.  Now  the 
projecting  force  cannot  have  been  workingat  any  immense  distance 
below,  such  as  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  nor  at  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  it,  because  gravity  and  atmospheric  resistance 
would  oppose  the  elevation  of  huge  masses  of  stone  through  sudi 
a  space.  No  solid  masses  of  matter,  such  as  stones,  rocks,  lav«, 
could  be  projected  entire  and  compact,  against  the  column  of  air 
through  such  a  distance  ;  but  would  come  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth  from  sucli  a  dept\i,  \i^  \k^  oxxsj&t  over  this  central  focus  ever 
80  thin,  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous*  ^\.«^\.ei.  '^V'i^\\N^.^^S.^Y^^^'^*^ 
the  vents  of  a  ceiitra\^i^-ac\,\oT\,^wiiL^^W^s^l\if^^^«^^ 


inv&rio.'bly  in  the  poiats  of  leaat  resistance  ;  that  is,  in  tlie  lowest 
plaina,  not  In  the  points  of  g^reatest  resistance,  the  stimmita  of 
high  and  weighty  mountains  resting  on  the  plains.     The  prodi- 
gious power  of  volcanic  agoncy  on  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  strongest  proof  thiLt  the  focus  of  that  power  is  at  do 
immense  distance  below  its  visible  energy.     The  supposed  com- 
munications between  Vesuvius  aud  Etna,  Stroniboli,  Hecla,  or 
even  the  SoliUterra,  are  not  aupyiorted  by  hiatoricai  facts  of  any 
correspondence  between   their  eruptions.      The  communication  , 
even  of  this  volcanic  focU3  with  the  sea,  at  three  miles'  distance,! 
S  very  doubtful,  and  rests  only  upon  the  ejection  of  torrents  of 
iter  in  one  or  two  of  the  recorded  eruptions  :  but  besides  the; 
^lanation  of  rain  water  accumulating  in  the  hollow  of  the  crater, 
id  at  one  period  forming  in  it  a  small  poud  or  lake,  the  gases 
solved  in  the  combuution  within  tjie  urater  might,  by  their 
anbination  in  the  air,  jiroduce  water.     Water  from  the  sea 
(  through  such  a  focus  of  fini,  would  undoubtedly  be 
I  in  a  gaseous  state. 
The  most  instructive  appearance  to  the  traveller  who  carries 
m  ordinary  smattering  of  geological  theory  with  him  is,  that  the 
Sies,  cinders,  dns,t,  atones,  whether  loose,  or  indurated  and 
mented  by  prassure,  heat,  or  other  causes,  into  tufiarock  more 
Iraa  compact — in  short,  all  ejected  matter  from  the  volcano 
ftt  ia  not  ejected  in  a  liquid  state  like  lava,  is  deposited  in  a 
ktiact  order  or  strut  16 cation.     The  larger  particles  are  in  one 
gular  bed,  above  which  is  another  bed  of  finer,  above  that 
kother  and  another  of  finer  and  finer  particles,  each  bed  lying 
ith  a  certain  cliaracter  of  regularity  above  the  other,  as  in  water 
(positions ;  and  then  cornea  another  bed  or  layer  of  rougher-, 
rger  particles,  and  a  similar  gradation  of  finer  regularly  above 
Where  the  tuffa  rock  is  laid  bare  in  section,  as  by  the  I'oad 
iding  to  the  hermitage,  and  also  in  the  rodis  about  Naples 
d  in  the  excavatlous  at  Pompeii,  this  stratified  tendency  of  the 
Beted  matter  is  to  be  seen.    When  the  matter — dust,  aslies,  fine 
grtitdes,  stones — isejected,  the  densest  falls  first  to  the  ground,  is 
p  first  deposited    irom  the  atmosphei-e,  exactly  aa  if  water 
bead  of  air   had   been  the  medium  in    which    the  parti- 
)  had  been  suspondecL     Then  follows   bed  after  bed,  each 
L  succession,   according   to   the   size  or  gravity  of  its  particles. 
"■  ejection  of  the  same  eruption  foUows  with  the  same 
iccession  from    coarse   to  fine   particles,    deposited   upon   the 
:  depoailiion.       If  this   tuudency   to   atratiiicatiou  ia  Uia 
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ejected  matter  of  volcanic  agency  be  confirmed  by  more  extensiTe 
observation,  it  would  explain  in  a  satisfactory  way  many  puzzling 
geological  appearances — such  as  the  stratified  formation  of  rocb 
composed  of  crystalline  or  chemically  aggregated  particles,  the 
veins  or  bauds  of  rough  pebbles  in  old  red  sandstone,  the  stripes 
alternating  in  almost  all  rocks.  If  geologists  exclude  all  regn- 
larity  from  volcanic  agency,  and  confine  stratification  to  aqueous 
deposition,  how  many  deluges  must  they  take  to  account  for  a 
striped  pebble,  or  a  sandstone  with  bands  or  beds  mnning 
through  it  at  every  three  or  four  inches,  or  lamellated  structure 
of  any  kind '?  And  how  would  they  account  for  the  formation 
of  gneiss  with  its  character  of  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  particles  '?  The  striated  arrangement  of  its  constituent  parti- 
cles, and  the  lamellated  structure  and  stratified  formation  of  rock 
of  ciystalline  or  chemically  a^regated  particles  may  all  be  ex- 
plained without  the  clumsy  supposition  of  some  unknown  fluid 
in  which  these  particles  were  suspended,  and  from  which  tbey 
were  mechanically  deposited,  by  taking  them  as  they  naturally 
lie  after  being  ejected  by  a  volcano,  and  deposited  in  succession 
according  to  their  gravity  ;  and  supposing  them  welded  or  partly 
fused  together  by  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  heat,  lie  air 
as  well  as  water  has  been  a  medium  in  forming  the  mechanically 
deposited  stratified  rocks,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see,  from  what 
goes  on  at  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  that  many  appearances 
ascribed  to  aqueous,  belong  in  reality  also  to  volcanic  agency, 
and  may  be  simply  explained  by  similar  processes  going  on  here 
acct^nling  to  the  usual  law  of  gravity. 

Pomi^ii,  the  -victim  of  the  mountain,  loses  much  of  its  interest 
from  the  removal  to  the  museum  at  Naples  of  every  article  that 
could  be  removed.  All  the  ancient  utensils,  household  goods^ 
and  pei'scmal  ornaments  of  the  inhabitants,  had  an  interest  upon 
the  very  spot  where  they  were  List  used  and  handled  by  their 
owners  eighteen  centuries  ago,  which  is  lost  under  glass  cases, 
in  modem  show-rooms,  with  a  prattling  cicerone  in  black  silk 
Name-me-m)ts,  showing  them  off.  WTiat  remains  at  Pompeii 
are  pillars  of  brick  stuccoed  over,  walls  stuccoed,  and  embelliEiied 
inith  some  rude  paintings  and  ornaments  in  fi-esco  on  the  plaster, 
done  mostly  with  revi  oohre,  and  some  mosaic  or  tesselated  wodc 
in  marble  on  the  fioor,  representing,  in  black  and  white  inlaid 
atones,  ill-drawn  figures  of  animals,  and  such  ornaments.  The 
interior  arrangement  of  the  houses  is  moi'e  interesting  than  any- 
tbLag  lemainiug  in  «Uu  al  ^om^\i.    It  ^ives  us  some  idea  of  tbs 


Unoant,  orratherof  the  want  of  physical  civilisation,  ofdomestio 

lomfort,  and  of  luxury  in  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  ancients. 

'he  streets  of  Pompeii  have  been  narrow  lanes  iU-paved,  and  ill 

opt,  the  rata  worn  by  the  cart-wheels  in  the  bare  rock  appear- 

ig  in  the  street ;  and  &om  these  ruts  being  single,  it  is  to  be 

iKaamed  that  them  was  little  continuous  traffic  of  carts  in  op- 

Seite  directions,  no  lines  of  going  and  coming  carts  ;  but,  as  is 

e  now  in  small  Italian  towns,  the  carts  have  come  in  from 

intry  in  the  morning,  and  gone  out  in  the  evening  in  the 

Unie  ruts  in  which  they  arrived.     The  houses  have  been  generally 

Wj  without  upstair  rooms,  and  constructed  generally  on  one  plan. 

n.  outside  wall  encloses  a  sqnare  or  oblong  spaoe,  and,  except 

le  street  door,  is  without  opening  to  the  outside  for  light  or  air. 

fbe  roof  has  run  with  a  slight  slope  from  tliia  outside  dead  wall 

I  an  inner  wall  parallel  to  it,  which  determined  the  breadth  of 

e  apartments.     A  row  of  pillars  connected  with  each  other  by 

ttnd  arches,  or  by  beams  withia  this  inner  wall  all  round  the 

en  apace,  has  supported  the  extremity  of  the  roof  on  every  aide 

tbeaqnare  open  court,  and  has  furnished  a  covered  colonnade  all 

ind  it.     In  the  centre  of  this  open  court,  which  is  in  the  best 

a  paved  with  marble  in  ornamental  figures,  has  been  a  foun- 

a,  cistern,  or  receptacle  forthe  rain  water  from  the  roofs;  and  this 

locoiirtappearato  have  been  the  drawing-room  of  the  majisioii,or 

(equivalent.   The  doors  andwindowsofalltherooms have  opened 

'« the  colonnade.  The  rooms  are  veiy  small,  about  ten  or  twelve 

t  square,  and  have  been  dark  and  ill  ventilated ;  the  windows, 

OoU  openings,  in  general  without  glass,  and  for  sake  of  shelter, 

de  In  the  inside  wall  under  the  roof  of  the  colonnade.     The 

ima  have  seldom  communications  with  each  other,  but  each 

ins  into  the  covered  gallery  or  colonnade.    The  best  rooms  are 

y  small,  have  never  been  lined  with  wood,  but  merely  plastered, 

d  a  rudeornament  inochreor  red  lead  delineated  on  the  plaster. 

clec  this  equan:  of  dwelling  rooms  has  been  a  sunk  floor,  or 

are  of  vaults  for  cellars,  and  for  lodging  the  slaves.     In  one  of 

se  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  slave,  who  has  had  a  bell  fast- 

d.  round  his  neck  as  we  put  a  bell  on  a  cow  or  sheep.     In  none 

these  mansions  which,  with  masters  and  slaves,  must  have  been 

■my  close,  crowded,  and  inconvenient,  is  there  any  appearance  of 

Ka  onthouae,  yard,  privy,  or  detached  building  of  any  kind.     The 

rooms  have  been  merely  used  to  retire  to  at  night  or  in  bad 

jBather.;  and  the  open.court  in  the  centre,  the  covered  colonnade 

Bmniug  round  it,  and  the  bath-room  have  been  the  living  ^la«ea 

k 
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by  day.  %  A  basking,  Lazaroni,  out-of-door  life  has  been  then,  ag 
now,  the  way  of  living  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  two  distinct  theatres,  one  for  comedy  and  one  for  tngedr, 
and  the  amphitheatre  with  its  seats  for  the  different  classes  of 
spectators,  its  dens  for  the  wild  beasts,  its  issues  for  them,  and 
for  the  prisoners  condemned  to  be  their  victims — often  prisonere 
of  war,  not  criminals — are  the  most  interesting  remains  of  pub- 
lic structures  in  Pompeii.     What  a  singular  state  of  barbarie 
civilisation  !     The  whole  population  of  a  little  town  of  six  or 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  even  the  female  sex,  the  vestals,  speo- 
tators  of  such  scenes  of  carnage  !     All  classes  delighting  in 
combats  which  have  not  had  even  the  excitement  of  an  equality 
between  the  x>arties,  or  of  a  doubtful  issue,  or  of  the  possibility  of 
the  escape  of  the  human  combatant !     The  sheer  lust  of  blood- 
and- torture  spectacle  has  been  the  only  gratification  of  this  re- 
fined people  !     The  scholarship  of  eighteen  centuries  has  beea 
extolling  Roman  virtue,  Roman  civilisation,  Roman  arts,  anns^ 
and  institutions,  until  men  are  almost  afraid  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  the  fine  arts,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  oratory, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  have  been  vastly  over-rated  as  indica* 
tions  or  means  of  civilisation.     The  Romans,  with  all  these, 
"were  in  a  more  uncivilised  social  condition,  had  more  of  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  savage  life  in  their  highest  and  most  refined 
period,  than  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  or  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  when  we  first  discovered  them.  King  Tommaha  or  Prince 
Pommaree  was,  in  reality,  much  less  of  a  savage,  than  Julius 
Caesar,  or  Augustus. 

Naples  is  a  wonderful  den  of  human  animals.  B^gars, 
thieves,  idlers  are  lounging  at  every  comer ;  ladies,  monks,  and 
military  fill  the  streets.  Where  is  the  industry,  or  what  the 
means  and  capital,  that  keeps  this  mass  in  life  and  movement  t 
It  must  be  the  concentration  and  expenditure  of  almost  all  the 
incomes  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  one  spot,  by  no- 
bility, churchmen,  and  militar}\  The  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the 
Strada  de  Toledo  is  as  great  as  in  the  most  crowded  street  of 
London  ,  but  if  you  mark  the  stream  of  people,  you  see  the  crowd 
here  consists  of  idlers  hanging  about,  not  of  passengers  hastening 
silently  through  on  their  afikirs.  AH  are  talking  at  once  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  hands  and  arms  are  going  as 
violently  as  tongues.  In  the  secondary  and  poorer  streets,  people 
squatting  on  the  stones  in  the  sun  or  shade,  sleeping,  eating 
working,  hunting  for  -venrmVci^^vs  ^\si^\vea,  flaying  a  fivourito 
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game  of  betting  on  the  mimlier  of  fingera  held  up  (a  Romaa 
game,  micare  digitis),  all  out  of  doors,  and  all  Bcreaming  like 
peacocka.give  no  favourable  impreaaion  of  their  social  condition. 

It  13  very  etrlking  to  see  in  thia  finest  soil  and  climate  of 
Europe,  this  land  overflowing  with  the  richest  productions  for 
the  uae  of  man,  tho  peasantry  and  townspeople  of  the  labouring 
ciaaa  clothed  in  sheep  shins  with  the  wool  on,  and  in  all  respects 
worse  clttd,  more  wretched,  and  in  food,  lodging,  property,  sense 
of  decency  in  their  habits  and  ways  of  living,  in  a  lower  con- 
dition thfm  the  Laplander  on  the  Norwegian  fields.  Their  fins 
climate  ia  their  curse,  Majjy  of  the  wants  and  desires  which 
-with  us  are  the  greatest  aticaulants  to  industry,  and  to  all  the 
virtuea  that  spring  ffom  industry,  are  of  little  importance  here 
in  the  catalogue  of  human  gratifications.  Life  may  be  enjoyed 
without  them ;  and  therefore  the  industry  ia  wanting,  along 
with  the  motives.  Tlie  labouring  man  with  us,  who  could  ask, 
Wiiy  should  I  strive  to  get  regular  employment,  or  to  earn  high 
wages  i  would  be  deemed  insane.  To  buy  meat,  drink,  fiiel, 
lodging,  clothing,  and  social  respect  among  those  of  your  own 
station,  would  be  the  reply.  But  in  this  country,  the  labouring 
man  is  no  fool,  who  asks,  what  enjoyment  or  gratification  can 
high  wages  gained  by  constant  hard  work,  give  me,  equal  to  the 
enjoyment  of  doing  nothing,  of  basking  in  the  siin,  or  sleeping 
in  the  shade,  doing  nothing  I  Fuel,  clothing,  lodging,  food,  are 
in  this  climate  supplied  altnoat  spontaneously  to  man.  Fuel  to 
cook  with,  is  all  we  need  of  firing,  and  even  thut  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  most  working  people,  for  our  food  is  sold  to  as 
ready  cooked  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  It  wOuld  be  waste 
and  no  comfort  in  it,  to  light  a  fire  in  our  own  dwellings.  Cloth- 
ing wa  only  want  to  cover  our  nakednesa  ;  a  ragged  cloak,  or 
sheepskin  jacket  three  generationa  old,  does  that.  Lodging  ia 
only  neceaaary  to  sleep  in,  and  shelter  us  from  I'ain.  A  mera 
ahed,  like  a  coach-house,  does  that.  We  live  out  of  doors.  Ani- 
mal food  is  not  necessary,  where  olive  oil  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be 
used  for  frying  aU  vegetable  and  farinaceous  food,  and  assimilat- 
ing it  as  nutritious  aliment  to  ilesh  meat.  Olive  oil,  win^  ladian 
com,  dour,  legumes,  fruit,  are  to  be  got  in  exchange  for  our 
laljour  at  vintage  and  harvest,  during  a  few  weeks  when  these 
oropa  i-equire  a  great  number  of  hands  at  once.  Why  should  we 
labour  eveiy  day )  This  is  the  condition  of  all  around  us  in  our 
Ration ;  why  should  we  labour  1 

'a  the  case,  that  steady,  regular,  every-day  industry  ia  Bft- 
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tually  not  requiredfor  enabling  these  people  tosatisfytlie  few  wantt 
which  the  blessings  of  the  climate,  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  cheap 
nutriment  of  olive  oil,  Indian  com,  small  fish,  and  fruits  leave  them; 
and  they  only  work  by  fits  and  starts.     Lazaroni  is  rather  a 
character,  than  a  class  of  the  people.     They  are  all  Lazaroni  in 
their  social  condition,  in  the  lounging  about  idle,  and  in  a  state 
almost  of  nudity,  when  not  forced  by  want  to  look  for  a  short 
'  job;  and  in  their  out-of-door  way  of  living.     It  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  products  of  the  climate,  that  the  demand  for  labonr  on 
the  land  is  desultory — ^requiring  great  numbers  of  hands  for 
short  periods;    and,  consequently,  the  payments  are  made  in 
portions  of  the  material  worked  upon,  not  in  regular  wages.  But 
this  material  includes  those  necessaries  of  life  for  which,  in  other 
climes,  people  must  labour  steadily,  day  after  day.    The  amount 
of  food  here,  in  chestnuts,  figs,  fruit,  legumes,  cakes  of  Indian 
com,  various  small  fish,  and  in  the  nutriment  of  olive  oil  added 
to  these  otherwise  unsubstantial  articles  of  diet,  surpasses  all  we 
understand  by  abundance  in  northern  countries;  and  all  these 
require  but  very  little  human  labour  for  their  production.  Food 
for  the  idle,  that  is  food  requiring  small  and  irregular  applica- 
tion only  of  human  labour,  is  abundant;   and  this  is  evident, 
from  the  way  in  which  common  work  is  carried  on.     Time  and 
labour  seem  not  worth  saving  in  their  estimation.     The  women 
are  universally  sauntering  about,  spinning  wool  or  flax  with  the 
distaff  and  spindle.     A  woman  will  spin  as  much  yarn  at  her 
spinning  wheel  in  an  hour,  as  in  a  week  with  her  distaff  and 
spindle.     But  I  doubt  if  a  spinning  wheel  could  be  found  in 
Naples.     I  have  seen  two  men  carrying  between  them,  slung 
upon  a  pole  on  their  shoulders,  a  common-sized  paving  stone. 
One  of  them  could  have  transported  six  such  stones  inU  common 
wheelbarrow,  with  ease.     Boats  are  manned  with  six  or  seven, 
or  even  ten  men.    A  man  and  a  boy,  or  at  the  utmost,  two  men, 
would  be  the  crew  of  such  a  craft  in  any  other  country.    I  have 
seen  two  asses  with  a  driver  to  each,  and  a  padrone,  or  overseer, 
on  horseback  to  attend  them,  employed  in  trailing  into  town 
two  sticks  with  each  ass,  one  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  and  the 
sticks  positively  of  a  size  that  one  of  the  drivers  might  have 
carried  the  whole  four.     In  every  job,  the  padrone,  the  helpeft 
the  looker-on,  the  talker,  and  the  listener,  seem  indispeusahle 
personages.     The  division  of  labour  may  be  an  evil  as  well  as » 
good  in  society.     It  is  an  evil,  if  the  time  and  labour  saved  bj 
it  he  not  applied  to  xe^ioduction.     It  is  an  evil  among  these 
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Six  men  doing  tbe  work  of  two,  merely  multiply 
Hiemaelvea  and  their  idle  hiibita  by  their  diviaion  of  Jabour.  They 
D  nothing  with  the  time  and  labonr  they  have  gained  by  the 
ion — if  they  have  gained  any  by  it — in  their  way  of  work 
This  is  a  point  not  so  thoroughly  considered,  fay  our  poli 
tl  economists  as  it  should  be.    The  saving  of  time  and  laboui 
r  machinery,  orbyasnpplantingof  labour  by  machinery,  or  by  a 
msion  of  labour,  ia  not  of  itself  of  any  value,  nor  is  it  addiug  to 
atiooal  wealth  of  itself  aa  our  great  political  economists  Adam 
mitt  and  M'OuIloch  teach  ua.      It  is  only  of  value  and  adding 
b  national  wealth,  if  the  time  and  labour  saved  be  employed  in 
r  production.    Steam,  for  instance,  applied  to  pumping  water 
of  miiies,  to  moving  machinery,  and  so  on,  adds  to  national 
alth,  only  because  the  men  aucl  time  employed  in  pumping  or 
i  moving  hand-engines,  are    iaimediately  employed  in.  other 
nalt^ouB  productive  labour.   But  if  they  could  not  be  employed, 
t  wiy  branch  of  industry,  as,  for  instance,  all  husbandry  labour, 
>  all  shoemaking,  or  all  tailoring,  could  be  executed  by  Rteam 
MJhinery,  the  nation,  the  community,  would  be  no  gainer,  im- 
H  the  classes  thrown  out  of  work,  and  idle,  can  be,  and  are, 
laployed  and  absorbed  in  some  other  kind  of  productive  labour, 
|be  class  only,  the  employers,  would  be  gainera  at  the  expense 
t  another  class;  and  unless  that  class  can  become  productive  in 
fme  other  branch  of  industry,  there  is  a  loss,  not  a  gain,  to  the 
MJ^n,  even  by  machinery.     The  diviidon  of  labour  here  is  the 
Spring  of  idleneKS,  not  of  industry;  and  produces  idleness,  not 
Idustry.      It  ia  followed  by  no  increased  production.      This 
iil,  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Italy,  ia  so  closely 
ainected  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  may 
^     0  doubted  if  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, ever  were  in  liny  higher  state  of  civilisation  than  they  are  in 
at  this  day.      What  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  but  a 
population  of  slaves  cultivating  the  earth  in  chains,  of  Lazaroni 
oaaking  in  the  sun,  and  of  public  fiioctionaries  and  patrioiana 
of  enormous  wealth,  to  whom  the  Lazaroni  were  so  formidable^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  feed  them  and  keep  them  in  amusement 
and  escitemeut  by  such  shows  and  bloody  spectacles  as  suited 
their  half  savage  state  t    The  mass  of  the  people  then,  as  now, 
bare  had  no  wants,  bnt  those  which  the  soil,  with  desultory 
labour,  could  supply — no  civilising  desires  for  comforts  and  en- 
joyments, which  industry  only  produces. 

It  ia  characteristic  here  of  the  social  condition,  that  aiLtcadsa- 
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men's   work — slioemakers',   tinsmiths',   coppersmitW  work— k 
carried  on  out  of  doors,  in  the  open  air,  amidst  the  goesip  and 
bustle  of  the  street  passengers ;  and  all  domestic  business  is  done 
on  the  pavement,  or   in  cellars,  or  vaults   of  coach-honse-like 
dwellings,  with  a  side  open  to  the  street,  leaving  the  whole  in- 
terior of  their  households  exposed  to  view,  and  only  shut  in  tH 
night  or  in  rainy  weather,  there  being  no  windows  to  these  densL 
The  sense  or  feeling  of  domestic  privacy,  or  the  tastes,  civilised 
habits,  -^nd  virtues  connected  with  this  feeling,  cannot  exists 
where  the  whole  family  are  separated  from  the  view  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  streets,  even  when  in  bed,  only  by  a  bit  of  mat 
hung  up  for  the  occasion.     Whoever  considers  well  the  caoseB 
which  act  on  the  social  state  of  the  Irish  or  Neapolitan,  and  the 
Swiss  or  French  people  in  the  same  station  of  life,  will  find  tlutt 
the  lodging  of  a  population,  the  ordinary  standard  of  hoMB 
accommodation  for  the  families  of  the  lowest  class,  is  veiydowj 
connected  with  their  moral  condition.     The  first  step,  perhiqM^ 
towards  the  imbuing  the  Irish  people  with  the  peaceful  habitB 
they  are  accused  of  wanting,  would  be  giving  them  timber  fiw 
of  duty,  for  building  their  dwellings  on  a  civilised  standard  of 
accommodation. 

The  soil  and  climate  which  produce  industry,  produce  the  real 
crop  on  which  man  lives  in  well-being,  civilisation,  and  comfort, 
and  not  the  soil  and  climate  which  produce  the  objects  of  in- 
dustry :  and  viewing  the  world  in  large,  industiy  will  be  foTUid 
to  thrive  in  every  country,  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  th« 
value  and  amount  of  its  natural  productions.  This  is  a  just 
balance  made  by  Providence  in  the  lot  of  man.  With  their 
crops  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  grain  of  every  kind,  and  endless  succession 
of  fruits  and  of  vegetable  food,  with  their  perpetual  fine  weathcf 
and  easy  life,  what  is  the  condition  produced  by  these  very  ad- 
vantages, of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earthly  paradise  ?  thi  poorest 
cottar  on  the  poorest  hill- side,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is » 
decently  clothed,  decently  brought  up,  intellectual  man,  "wi*^ 
habits  and  ideas  of  a  civilised  being,  compared  to  the  half-naked, 
filthy,  half-savage  human  animal  wallowing  in  a  sheep-skin  with 
the  wool  on,  and  a  tattered  brown  cloak,  as  his  only  body  cove^ 
ing,  upon  the  marble  steps  of  the  palaces  and  churches  of  ltalf« 
The  soil  and  climate  are  not  more  superior  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples  to  the  soil  aud  c\\tj\«.\»^  cii  \.\i^  wQrth  of  Europe,  tha» 
the  social  and  moTal  condi^Aoii  ol-^  ^i)cv^  ^^c>r^'fe  \a.'\s&fcTsssi.  B^ 
moral  causes,  as  \^-^\i  aa  ^V^^Ve^^^V^N^  \Jc.^Yt  ^^^  \^s:jss.^ 
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conciitioii  of  the  people  of  Naplea.  The  populstinn  ia 
(okoned  about  338,000  aoula.  It  b  a  city,  therefore,  alwnt  one- 
(ird  more  populous  than  Glasgow,  Here  we  see  strikingly  the 
|(ual  effects  of  functionariara,  in  withdrawing  from  the  paths  of 
tduatry  the  class  who  should  be  diffusing  employment  in  the 
Kful  arts  among  the  lahoiinng  classes  around  them.  In  Uaplea 
eve  are  4,633  seoular  clergy.  If  to  these  we  add  the  monastio 
»gy  of  1960  monks,  and  the  nuns  who  are  717  in  number,. we 
(re  iu  all  7,809  persona  withdrawn  from  tlie  pnrsuita  of  iudua- 
f,  and  earning  social  influence  and  all  that  men  striTe  to  obtain 
r  induatry,  in  other  employments,  than  the  useful  arts.  We 
i  here,  in  its  exti'eme,  the  working  of  a  forced  church  extension, 
a  Dumerona  establishment  of  clergy  in  a  community.  The 
facta  will  be  proportionably  the  same  whatsoever  be  the  re- 
jion  ;  the  same  proportionably  in  Presbyterian  Gla^ow  aa  in 
ttLolic  Naples,  if  the  clerical  body  were  increased  upon  the 
inciple  of  what  governments  and  clergy  may  think  requisite 
[  a  people,  instead  of  upon  the  principle  that  the  people  them- 
trea  wUl  provide  for  their  own  religions  instruction  according 
their  wants,  and  recipient  capability  of  naing  it.  Carry  the 
urical  establiahment  of  Glasgow  to  4,873  persons,  which  would 
I  in  proportion  to  that  of  Naples — if  that  number  would  satisfy 
[T  admirers  of  church  extension — ahattact  thia  number  from 
e  pursuits  of  productive  industry — and  Glasgow  would  be 
other  Naplefl. 

Thia  Naples  is  the  St.  Giles's  of  Europe.  I  would  advise  the 
«t  pedlar  who  travels  this  road  to  bring  in  his  pack  a  goodly  aa- 
rtmeat  of  small-toothed  combs — not  that  the  natives  are 
frilised  enough  to  need  such  machinery — they  use  more  sum- 
measures,  and  you  see  them  sitting  all  of  a  row  before  their 
with  their  heads  in  each  other's  laps  in  turns,  and  searching 
mimated  ideas — but  for  the  benedt  of  the  English  ladies 
may  visit  Naples.  A  man  impregnates  his  skin  with  the 
ria  of  tobacco  and  wine,  and  offers  no  such  tempting  pasture 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty ,■"  but  a  delicate 
[lish  lady,  in  all  her  cleanliness  and  loveliness,  swarming,  ai 
must  be— whew  !  The  English  lady,  in  fact,  must  leave  all 
delicacy  at  home,  and  all  her  hiiiahea,  nnleas  a  small  travel- 
j  assortment,  if  she  intends  to  reside  among  this  more  than 
llf-naked,  and  all-alive  people.  The  country  about  Naples  may 
tea  earthly  paradise  ;  but  it  is  paradiae  after  the  fall,  given  up 
the  serpent  for  an.  habitation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TBATELLING  IN  ITALY. — ^YETTUBINI. — CAPUA. — ^TEBRACINA.-— PONTIirElfASSHtt 
•^MABEMMA. ^THE  AFPBOACH  TO  BOME. COLISEUM. 

There  are  three  ways  of  travelling  in  Italy.  One  is  to  trayd 
post,  carrying  all  England  along  with  you  in  your  own  EngM 
traveUing  carriage.  With  English  books,  English  senrantB^ 
English  habits,  and  a  foreign  courier  to  cheat  him,  the  ikiglish 
traveller  may  get  over  a  good  deal  of  country,  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  this  way,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  in  any 
more  ideas,  or  loading  the  memory  with  any  more  weighty 
matters  than  in  seeing  a  diorama  passing  before  his  eyes.^-  An- 
other way  is  to  travel  in  your  own  foreign  carriage,  with  hired 
horses,  with  which  the  vetturino  dri^^es  you  to  your  journeys 
end,  at  the  rate  of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day. 
There  is  often  the  inconvenience  attending  this  way,  that  as  the 
driver,  at  the  end  of  his  engagement,  may  have  to  ride  his 
horses  back  without  any  return  fare,  which  he  would  have  if 
the  carriages  as  well  as  the  horses  belonged  to  him,  you  are  not 
much  cheaper,  and  are  vastly  slower  in  your  movements,  than 
with  post  horses:  and  the  owner,  or  vetturino,  will  scarcely 
come  himself  to  ride  back  with  his  horses  if  he  can  put  off  any 
lad  upon  you  to  do  the  job.  The  third,  and  ordinary  way  of 
travelling  for  all  ranks  in  the  country,  is  by  a  voiturin,  or 
vetturino,  who  has  his  own  carriage  and  horses.  They  are  a 
class  of  coach  proprietors,  many  of  them  intelligent,  respectable 
men,  who  drive  a  light  carriage  of  their  own  that  will  hold  four 
inside  and  two  outside  passengers,  and  with  a  pair  of  gaunt, 
bony  horses.  You  engage  the  nimiber  of  places  you  want,  and 
the  vetturino  visits  all  the  inns  to  find  other  travellers  going  thfl 
same  road  to  fill  up  the  empty  places.  There  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  rates  paid,  even  in  the  same  carriage 
for  the  same  distance,  as  the  vetturino  will  take  any  fare  at  lasi 
rafcher  than  none.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  have  a  regular  con- 
tract in  writing,  and  to  ius^mt^  \\.  Vy^  \iaki\i^  an  earnest  upon  it 
— sb  piece  of  money  from.  t\ie  ve\,t\xTmo,^V\0ft.\^x^\3Qs^^ 
wijen  he  is  fairly  on  the  xoa^*,  ioic  m  \\.^i  V\»  wg^^^«K.\ft\fc^ 
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loiple  in  all  dealings  between  man  anci  man — imptse  if  yon 
The  average  expense,  travelling  in  thia  way,  ia  about  16s. 
Serling  a  clay  for  each  passenger;  but  this  inoltidea  your  living 
h  the  road,  that  is,  a  dinner-hreakfaat — dinner  as  tn  the  fare, 
nt  break&st  aa  to  the  honr,  about  ten  or  eleven — a  f;ood  sup- 
f  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  and  yoar  bed.  The  vettu-  - 
10  always  eng^ea  for  the  living,  and  the  traveller  is  mncli 
stter  served,  and  more  cheaply,  than  if  he  paid  for  himselE 
to  vetturini  form  a  class  all  over  the  Continent,  known  to 
Icb  other,  and  have  the  innkeepers  at  their  command,  beeanse 
te  inn  which  had  the  reputation  of  serving  their  passengers  ill 
igbt  as  well  be  shut  tip.  An  English  family  travelling  in 
leir  owii  carriage  with  four  post  horses,  would  not  get  the  beat 
Ads,  or  the  best  fare  at  every  Italian  inn,  if  a  known  Tetturino 
HIi  his  passengers  came  to  the  door  at  the  same  moment. 
s  ordinary  way  of  their  travelling  is,  to  start  at  four  in  the 
iming,  and  stop  at  nine  or  ten.  They  start  again  at  two,  and 
iTel  till  six  or  seven,  and  in  this  way  get  on  for  weeks  to- 
iher,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day.  The  old-fashioned  ar- 
igement  of  the  vetturino  undertaking  for  the  lodging  and 
e^ng,  as  well  as  for  the  transporting  of  liia  passengers,  is  not, 
our  English  tourists  imagine,  devised  for  the  sake  of  saving 
em  from  being  imposed  upon  by  Italian  innkeepers.  It  is  a 
mant  of  ancient  manners  from  the  ages  of  pilgrimages  and 
aadera,  whea  bands  of  pious  passengers  from  all  parts  of  Chrig- 
Cdom  contracted  with  conductors  to  lead  them  to  Borne,  and 
irvey  for  them  out  and  home.  It  ia  at  thia  day  the  best  way 
t  the  traveller  tu  see  a  foreign  conntry.  It  takes  him  as  fast 
Wr  it  as  he  can  go  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  is  remark- 
hfe,  and  brings  him  into  contact  with  people  of  the  conntry, 
id  travellers  of  all  kinds  and  classes. 

We  set  out  early  in  the  momuig  from  Naples  by  Yetturino, 
id  got  to  Moia  de  Qaeta  for  the  first  night's  quarters,  stopping 
in  the  forenoon,  for  a  few  hours,  at  Capua.      The  road  to  Capua 
a  highly  cultivated  fertile  plain.     The  most  fertile  land 
i}pe  is  pi'ohably  hereabouts,   in  the  plain  watered  hy  the 
because  with  the  finest  climate  for  vegetable  pro- 
ion,  the  soil  is  a  deep  black,  alluvial,  garden  mould,  which, 
Lny  climate,  would  be  rich  land;  and  from  its  fiat  anrtace^ 
low  level,  it  retains  the  necessary  moisture,  or  receives  it 
ly  by  irrigation.     The  gods,  says  Polybius,  might  dispute  th« 
of  BiLch  a  delicious  plain,  Ha  that  of  C&'^'u^     '^«j^'t^ 
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this  earthly  paradise,  the  people  are  not  merely  in  rags  and 
wretchedness ;  it  is  diflBcult  even  to  conceive  humanity  in  so  low 
a  condition,  as  you  see  it  in  here.  In  the  streets  of  Capua,  yon 
see  animals  which  you  can  scarcely  acknowledge  to  be, human 
beings.  The  Esquimaux  has  a  covering  for  his  body,  whidi, 
even  in  his  rude  state,  shows  a  sense  of  decency,  as  well  as  the 
mere  feeling  of  cold — a  sense  of  ornament  even,  may  be  traced 
in  his  seal-skin  garment.  But  here  the  sense  of  decency,  even  in 
the  female  animal  of  the  human  species,  is  apparently  little  hi^uer 
than  among  the  irrational  creatures.  How  low  bad  govten- 
ment  may  reduce  the  civilisation  of  a  country,  is  impressivelj 
brought  out  hera  Come  to  Capua,  all  ye  conservatives  of  ex- 
isting iustitutions,  all  ye  defenders  of  things  as  they  are,  all  je 
good,  pious,  moral  gentlemen  of  England,  who  look  wiik  a▼e^ 
sion  on  every  reform,  with  horror  on  every  social  change,  coma 
to  Capua,  and  see  the  working  of  your  principle  of  conservatiam. 
It  is  not  the  wish  certainly  of  the  Neapolitan  goyemm^t,  to 
have  its  subjects  in  a  low  and  miserable  condition;  but  it  is  tka 
fear  of  change,  our  own  principle  of  conservatism — which  shans 
all  improvement ;  and  where  society  is  not  improving,  it  is  retro- 
grading.    There  is  no  stand  still  in  human  affairs. 

From  Mola  de  Gaeta,  where  a  branch  of  low  hills  from  the 
Appenine  chain  approaches  the  coast,  we  travelled  next  day  to 
Terracina,  passing  through  the  beautiful  scenery  aroimd  tha 
little  towns  of  Itri  and  Fondi.  Fondi  is  more  celebrated  fcj 
the  attempt,  in  1534,  of  Hayraddin  Barbarossa  with  a  Turkish 
squadron  to  carry  off,  for  the  seraglio,  the  beautiful  Countess 
Julia  de  Gonzagiia,  than  for  the  eloquence  or  logic  of  Thomas 
d' Aquinas.  Yet  here  he  taught  theology.  He  was  a  great  man 
in  his  day,  and  for  generations  after  his  day  : — for  ideas  never 
die,  and  his  may  still  be  influencing  theological  and  metaphysi- 
cal  science. 

In  this  Italian  atmosphere,  there  is  a  transparency  in  the  sha- 
dows seldom  seen  in  our  climate  in  our  rural  scenery.    "With  us,  all 
that  is  in  shade  is  indistinctly  made  out.      The  shadows  in  our 
landscape  paintings  and  drawings,  are  often  laid  in  muddy,  he- 
cause,  in  fact,  they  often  are  so  in  nature — and  it  is  not  every 
painter  who  is  a  poet  of  the  brush ;  who  can  select,  and  avoid,  or 
take  what  nature  offers.   Copying  nature  literatim,  is  not  painting 
weil.    Here  objects,  eveiv  m  \^^  ^fe«^^^\.  ^\sa.dQ w  of  a  mountain,  art 
Tery  distinct,  \)ot.\i  m  o"at\me  %xv^  c.0^<3>\x,^Ski^Ny^V^^\.  ^^^\s.tnd 
eubdued  by  the  general  ^\ia.^^ '.  «£A^\^^\as^^^^^^tjj«^^  ^ 
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foL  the  real  scenery  of  Italy  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
paintings  of  it,  a  something  different  from  the  way  in  which  the 
artists  of  other  countries  would  conceive  and  express  the  same 
objects  under  the  same  circumstances. 

In  strolling  about  Terracina,  in  defiance  of  malaria,  which  has 
its  headquarters  here,  I  came  upon  a  little  water-mill  with  a 
perpendicular  shaft  turned  round  by  the  rill  of  water  striking 
upon  vanes  inserted  obliquely  in  it  to  receive  the  impulse — the 
mill  of  the  Scandinavian  peasant,  and  still  found  in  the  Shetland 
islands,  and  some  of  the  Hebrides.  How  very  little  progress 
had  been  made  by  the  ancients  in  the  useful  arts,  at  the  time 
when  many  of  the  fine  arts  were  carried  to  great  perfection !  A 
good  mill  is  a  machine  which,  if  it  ever  had  existed  in  a  country, 
could  never  have  been  lost  as  an  invention.  The  Romans  have 
ground  their  com  in  hand,  or  cattle  mills,  or  mills  worked  by 
slave  labour,  or  in  such  rude  machines  as  this  water  mill,  at  a 
time  when,  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  they  had  made  a  pro- 
gress not  yet  equalled.  Cicero's  bread  was  made  of  floui*  ground 
in  such  a  rude  imperfect  machine  !  They  had  neither  shoes  to 
their  feet,  nor  shirts  to  their  backs,  when  to  please  the  eye  they 
bad  statues  and  magnificent  buildings  which  are  still  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  The  woollen  tunic  next  the  skin  worn 
while  it  lasted,  the  woollen  toga,  coarse  and  heavy  as  a  horserug, 
and  the  raw  wool  much  less  perfectly  cleaned  of  its  animal  oil 
than  a  horserug,  must  have  rendered  the  windward  side  of  the 
Boman  gentleman,  with  all  his  luxury,  considerably  the  most 
agreeable  on  a  sunshine  day. 

On  leaving  Terracina,  we  come  upon  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  Roman  Maremma,  or  Campagna,  extends  from  the  frontier 
of  Tuscany,  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and  from  the  foot  of 
the  Appenines  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  tract,  including  in 
its  widest  scope  Rome  itself,  is  all  more  or  less  unhealthy,  or 
subject  to  malaria,  but  is  not  all  marshy.  The  greater  part,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  flat  dry  pasture  land,  with  too  little,  rather 
than  too  much  moisture,  the  ditches  holding  no  water  for  want 
of  a  retentive  subsoil,  and  the  ponds,  and  watering-places  for 
cattle,  artificial.  The  Pontine  marshes  included  in  this  Marem- 
ma,  begin  here  at  Terracina,  and  occupy  an  area  of  about  eight 
leagues  in  length  along  the  coast,  by  about  two  in  breadth  ;  and 
are  so  inundated  that  thej  cannot  be  c\i\ti\.\«kX.e^  ot  \s^^^^<i^* 
The  whole  marshy  surface  ia  this  state  liaa  \ieienL  ^vcsiaX*^^  ^5^ 
Bbout  56,000  English  acres.     On  the  soutli  t\aa m-ax^H^^i^^^^^^ 
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by  tlie  sea,  or  by  salt  water  lagunes ;  on  the  east,  by  the  high 
grounds  and  shore  at  Terracina ;  on  the  north,  by  the  high 
grounds  about  Velletri  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  plains  of  CS*- 
terno.  This  marsh  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Amasino,  TJffente^ 
Cavatella,  Tippin,  Ninfo,  and  other  mountain  streams,  which  are 
the  drainage  of  a  large  amphitheatre  of  country,  but  have  do 
sufficient  outlet,  nor  sufficient  descent  to  carry  ojff  the  waters 
they  bring  down.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  great  worka^ 
among  others  the  canal  by  which  Horace  travelled,  find  the 
Appian  way  itself,  were  constructed  for  draining,  and  giving 
access  to  this  tract ;  and  although  it  was  so  far  rendered  habi- 
,  table,  that  Pliny  says  there  were  three-and-twenty  towns  in,  or 
round  this  district,  the  same  author  still  speaks  of  it  as  a  lakc^ 
or  marsh,  of  which  the  exhalations  were  considered  noxious  as  fer 
as  Rome.  The  draining  of  this  marsh  has  often  been  attempted 
and  abandoned  in  later  times.  The  blame  of  the  unsucoessM 
attempts  at  dminage,  is  always  thrown  by  travellers  upon  the 
papal  government.  Bad  enough  the  government  may  be,  and 
like  all  governments,  good  or  bad,  it  must  put  up  with  more 
than  its  own  fair  share  of  all  that  does  not  succeed :  hut  the 
popes  in  reality,  have  not  been  so  very  ineii;  in  attempting  to 
recover  this  land.  Martin  V.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, constructed  a  drain,  the  Rio  Martino,  on  such  a  scale  that 
it  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Romans.  His 
death,  in  1431,  interrupted  this  work ;  but  in  each  succeeding 
century,  in  almost  each  pontificate,  considerable  efforts  at  drainage 
have  been  made.  But  to  drain  an  extensive  area  of  flooded  marsh 
land  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  or  with  very  little  fall,  and  receiving 
the  water  of  a  very  extensive  amphitheatre  of  high  grounds,  and 
hills,  without  any  lower  level  to  drain  it  off  into,  would  puzile 
the  most  Protestant  of  governments.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  be 
it  remembered,  has  no  rise  and  fall,  no  ebb-tide  giving  a  drainage 
of  several  feet  of  level  for  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  on  our 
no-popery  shores  of  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  or  Holland.  After  lead- 
ing the  inland  waters  by  canal  to  the  sea  side,  there  is,  after  all, 
no  outlet  or  escape  for  them.  This  impediment  to  drainage  on 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  insurmountable,  and  from 
century  to  century  is  necessarily  increasing.  Land  is  forming 
and  gaining  upon  the  sea,  by  the  diluvium  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
accumulation  of  vegetaVA^  TCL^ttev  on  it ;  but  such  low  tracts 
never  can  havebeeii\iea\t\iy,Ti«^eiTc,"wi\i^\si^^^%'i^^>j^^ 
century,  as  the  marshy  sa^gcI^jc^  ^isX.e^^^'-v^'^'^'s^^i^  ^^--^evaj^X^^s^ 
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leas  habitable.  True  it  is,  these  tracts  are  studded  thickly  with 
shapelesa  massea  of  ruined  habitations,  whicli  sliowthat  the  Ma- 
remtna  at  least,  if  not  the  marsh  itself,  has  been  inhabited  densely 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  But  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  ancient  Roman  territory  were  slsTes  working  in  chains  un- 
der a  few  freedraen  aa  elaTe-drivers,  or  factors,  and  were  in  reality 
in  no  higher  condition  than  the  oxen,  or  husbandry  horses  of  the 
present  day.  The-waste  of  human  life  in  this  class,  was  regarded 
only  as  a  mattei'  of  profit  and  loss.  If  a  farm  had  to  be  stocked 
with  sliCves,  tlie  losses  by  fever,  or  malaria,  was  a  matter  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  tear  and  wear  of  horsEs  and  cattle  in 
any  of  our  agricultural  undertakings — a  deduction  merely  from 
tie  gross  value  of  the  crops,  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  calculation. 
The  aqueducts,  towns,  .arches,  ruins  great  and  small,  thickly 
aprinkled  over  this  waste  and  uninhabited  Maremma,  indicate  no 
greater  salubrity  of  the  air  in  former  days,  hut  only  a  greater  dis- 
regard of  human  life,  nor  perhaps  any  great  resident  free  popnla- 

The  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  called  Maremma 
not  now  exceed,  it  is  said,  16,000  souls,  as,  owing  to  the  iin- 
ilthiness,  or  malaria,  few  placea  in  it  ate  liabitable  all  the  year 
ind  ;  but  from  25,000  to  30,000  people  come  down  from  the 
;h  grounds,  the  Abruazi  and  the  Sabine  hills,  to  lay  down  the 
ip8  and  to  reap  them.  The  uahealthiness  is  aggravated  by  this 
id  of  migratoiy  life  of  the  cultivators.  When  there  is  work 
be  done  ia  this  flat  unwholesome  country,  they  leave  the 
the  high  ground  to  pass  &  few  weeks  or  months  in  it, 
wood  being  very  scarce,  as  the  Maremma  is  destitute  of  trees, 
■  lodge  on  file  ground  in  temporary  straw  or  reed  huts,  like 
hives  in  shape,  put  up  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  work- 
g,  with  a  few  sticks  or  hurdles  to  support  the  straw  or  reeda  ; 
A  into  these  hut^i  the  labourer  crawls  at  night,  and  in  the  heat 
day,  and  sleeps  on  the  bare  earth.  Fever  and  ague  would  be 
mates  of  such  a  lodging  in.  any  climate.  This  migratory  life, 
Kt,  is  unfavourable  to  the  moi-ality,  as  well  aa  to  the  health 
id  industry  of  the  people.  A  shifting  population  is  always  in 
low  morel  condition,  because  the  influence  of  puhhc  opinion 
ion  private  conduct  is  lost,  where  the  individuals  are  isolated, 
id  beyond  the  social  restraints  and  influences  which  neighbours 
idlriendsexerciseoTer  each  other  inafixedstateof  inhabatation. 
bis  appears  to  be  the  great  demoralising  influence  in  the  con- 
itdon  of  the  peasantry  or  labouring  class  in  tliis  part  of  Italy^ 
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and  the  true  cause  of  the  banditti  life  resorted  to  sometimes  hj 
people,  who  in  general  are  found  to  be  not  the  fixed  inhabitimte 
but  the  migratiQg  wanderers  about  the  Maremma.  The  litlile 
towns,  also,  in  which  the  people  live  when  not  employed  in  the 
Maremma — viz.  Cistemo,  Grensano,  Velletri,  Albano,  and  many 
others,  furnish  very  unwholesome  lodging  to  the  lower,  and  even 
the  middle  classes.  The  inhabitants  occupy  ill-ventilated  celbm, 
or  coach-houses  on  the  ground  floors  of  the  better  classes,  or  of 
ruinous  decaying  buUdings  not  fully  inhabited.  A  perpetual 
malaria  must  exkt  in  thesi  damp  small  dungeons,  with^tvea- 
tilation,  light,  cleanliness,. or  any  domestic  convenienca  The 
cooking  goes  on  just  within  the  door,  which  must  be  left  ajar 
for  receiving  light,  and  letting  out  the  smoke,  it  being  door, 
window,  and  chimney,  in  most  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring 
class  in  these  little  towns.  The  beds  are  in  the  interior  of  the 
den,  concealed  by  a  bit  of  curtain,  or  more  usually  by  wine 
casks,  jars,  or  such  household  goods,  piled  up  before  them.  In 
the  far  end  twinkles  a  little  lamp,  night  and  day,  before  a  print 
of  the  Virgin.  This  adoption  by  the  Eomish  church  of  the  dd 
penates  of  the  ancients  is  general  over  Italy.  Around  these 
cellars,  or  ground-floor  rooms,  is  an  accumulation  of  old  rubbish 
of  former  edifices,  from  which  the  exhalations  in  such  a  climate 
must  be  very  unwholesome.  The  country  never  could  have  been 
healthy ;  and  the  mode  of  living  could  not  be  less  favourable  to 
the  health  of  the  people.  From  Naples  to  Rome  you  do  not  see 
one  individual  in  a  state  of  robust  health.  The  whole  population 
is  of  a  sickly  appearance,  like  convalescents  from  fever,  or  ague, 
saunteriDg  about  their  hospital  grounds. 

The  land  all  the  way  from  Naples  to  Rome  is  held  in  large 
estates,  let  out  to  metayer  tenants  who  provide  the  labour,  and 
the  landlord  the  land,  stock,  and  utensils ,  and  the  produce  is 
divided  between  the  parties,  or  it  is  feiied  in  perpetuity,  or  for 
long  periods,  at  fixed  and  heavy  feu  rents  in  kind.  From  the 
little  improvement,  or  alteration  for  ages,  in  the  modes  of  hus- 
bandry, or  markets  in  Italy,  the  difierence  in  the  value  of  old 
feu  duties  and  their  present  value,  and  between  the  produce  of 
the  same  land  now  and  formerly,  is  not  so  great  as  with  us  in 
Scotland.  The  dominium  nobile,  and  the  dominium  w^ifo,  are 
two  distinct  interests  in  the  land  here  as  with  us ;  but  the  former 
has  not  become  a  mere  illusoiy  payment  for  the  land  compared 
to  its  present  value  *,  \raAi\a^^K)5L  ^^^^sai^^^tA*  q€  estates,  and  re- 
taining all  its  ori^nal  ^co^Q*^^^^  ^  ^^  "^^"^^  ^1'viaa>5sa^ 
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In  all  these  fine  southern  climates,  one  evil  peculiarly  affect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  working  man  weighs  heavily  against  all 
their  advantages.  It  is  that,  in  reality,  there  are  two  winters  in 
the  year  for  man  and  beast.  There  is  not  only  our  winter,  little 
felt,  indeed,  in  some  particular  localities,  as  about  !N^aples,  but 
still  wet,  occasionally  cold,  and  of  such  weather  that  agricultural 
labour  is  interrupted  from  the  state  of  the  land,  cattle  must  be 
tended  in  doors,  and  in  general  in  Italy  it  is  very  severe ;  but 
there  is  another  winter  as  far  as  regards  labour,  a  simimer- win- 
ter, in  which,  for  three  or  four  months  all  out-door  work  of  man 
and  beast  is  suspended  by  heat,  and  much  more  interrupted  than 
it  ever  is  by  cold  in  our  climate.  All  cattle  must  be  provided 
for  in  doors,  as  in  winter.  Fodder  must  be  cut  and  water 
carried  to  them.  From  extreme  cold,  man  and  beast  have  a  re- 
lief in  hard  work  ;  but  from  overwhelming  heat  there  is  no  relief 
bnt  bodily  inaction.  All  water  power,  as  well  as  animal  power, 
is  interrupted  by  it,  and  many  arts  and  manufactures  cannot, 
evidently,  be  carried  on  in  these  southern  climes,  without  an 
enormous  waste  of  labour  and  life.  This  summer-winter,  also, 
is  the  season  of  malaria,  producing  fevers  among  working  people 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  dews,  far  more  generally,  and  dangerously, 
than  epidemic  diseases  in  our  climate. 

From  Cistemo  we  got  to  Rome  easily  in  a  day,  the  third 
from  leaving  Naples,  stopping  at  Albano  to  breakfast.  Albano 
stands  on  high  ground,  from  which  the  descent  into  the  great 
plain  of  the  Campagna  is  very  impressive.  This  plain  of  the 
Campagna,  boundless  to  the  eye,  is  without  trees,  or  houses,  or 
ponds,  or  running  waters,  but  is  one  vast  sheet  of  dry,  fine  pas- 
ture grass,  thickly  studded  with  shapeless  remains  of  buildings. 
The  city  of  Rome  sits  by  herself  in  the  midst  of  this  green,  yet' 
uninhabited,  uncultivated,  joyless  desert.  Rome  sits  here  in 
lonely  grandeur  on  her  plain — a  type  of  what  Rome  was  of  old 
in  the  midst  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  Rome  by  this 
ancient  Appian  way  has  great  moral  grandeur.  For  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles,  pieces  of  ancient  pavement,  ancient  walls  of  bricks 
built  checker-wise,  shapeless  ruins,  masses  of  rubbish  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  arches  of  demolished  buildings,  monuments 
with  inscriptions  not  legible,  fountains  not  mnning,  and  broken 
ranges  of  aqueducts  for  conveying  water  from  the  hills,  are 
scattered  in  all  directions  upon  the  deserted  iplaixi — ^<i^fc\\fcWi^ 
man,  jet  covered  with  i-emains  of  human  ipo'wet,  «xA  "^\>0c\.  ^^ 
jMlntatioDa  of  an  extinct  population,     Tlaere  is  uo  ^Q>axA  ox  ^\!Qa. 
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of  human  industry  on  this  lifeless  sea  of  grass.  The  lark  sing- 
ing in  the  sky,  and  a  solitary  shepherd  and  his  dog  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  are  all  of  living  objects  that  strike  ear  or  eyft 
You  reach  the  gates  of  Rome  through  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  grave.  Within  it,  all  is  as  silent,  solemn,  and  destitute  of 
movement  as  without.  A  clerical-looking  soldier  on  guard,  a 
half-asleep  functionary  of  the  custom-house,  a  few  labourers 
working  at  remarkably  slow  time  on  the  repair  of  the  causeway, 
are  all  the  concourse  at  the  gate  of  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
You  pass  the  gate,  are  within  her  walls,  and  are  still  in  the  coTin- 
try,  with  fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards  on  eacb  hand.  Koads 
bounded  by  white  walls  on  each  side,  a  crucifix  at  every  turn  of 
the  road,  and  in  the  distance  a  monk  or  a  beggar  crossing  it, 
are  all  that,  for  nearly  a  mile  within  this  gate,  remind  you  that 
here  is  Home.  But  our  road  becomes  a  street  at  1^  with 
houses,  palaces,  churches,  ruins,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  sta- 
tues, fountains,  priests,  monks,  soldiers,  people,  shops,  carriages^ 
bustle,  and  business. 

We  found  some  difficulty  in  lodging  ourselves,  as  all  the  iniw 
and  lodging-houses  are  occupied  on  account  of  the  approaching 
holy  week  of  Easter,  which  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  By  going,  however,  a  little  beyond  the 
circle  within  which  strangers  generally  herd,  we  got  very  good 
lodging  in  the  Via  delle  Quatre  Fontane,  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
two  piastres  a  day — moderate  for  Rome  at  this  particdar 
season.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  population  of  Rome  is  increased 
by  30,000  strangers  generally  during  the  holy  week.  This  es- 
timate is  probably  an  exaggeration  in  modem  times,  even  if  it 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and 
country — the  pilgrims  of  a  day  on  foot,  in  carts,  or  in  chaises, 
who  come  for  a  forenoon,  and  not  strictly  the  strangers.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  no  doubt  considerable;  but  the  places  of 
resort  being  the  same  for  all  strangers — the  galleries  and  an- 
tiquities, and  frequented  at  certain  hours— one  sees  the  whole 
body  of  foreigners,  more  than  in  other  cities,  at  one  time,  and 
is  apt  to  over-estimate  their  numbers.  There  are  few  or  no 
diligences  running  daily  between  Rome  and  other  distant  cities: 
and  taking  the  steam- vessels  which  stop  at  Civita  Veccliia,  the 
voiturins,  and  the  post-horses  at  the  difierent  stations  near 
Rome,  into  consideration,  you  see  no  means  of  conveying  30,000 
travellers  and  their  luggage  to  and  fro,  in  any  moderate  space 
of  time— iior  one  teu^iia.  oi  \Jaa.^  T^kasaber — to  the  holy  weet 
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Artists,  foreign  clergy  oa  business,  and  foreign  nobility,  with  a 
few  of  the  English  of  the  highest  class,  and  a  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish travellers  of  the  nondescript  classes,  form  the  mass  of  the 
foreigners.  English  signboards  of  ^ "  Horses  to  hire,"  "  English 
grocer  and  tea-dealer,"  **  Dealer  in  curiosities,"  and  so  on,  show 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  stream  of  English  running  through 
the  place. 

A  valet-de-place,  cicerone,  or  bear-ieader,  is  the  first  of  the 
Romans  who  makes  his  bow  to  you,  and  recommends  himself  as 
a  guide  to  all  that  is  remarkable  in  Rome,  at  the  rate  of  five  francs 
a  day.  He  is  a  very  useful  personage  at  Rome,  provided  he  is 
intelligent,  and  provided  you  never  take  him  with  you.  If  you 
do,  you  are  the  party  fairly  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  day's  work ; 
for  you  have  the  fatigue  of  listening  to  a  rigmarole  of  names  and 
phrases  that  would  tire  the  patient  ear  of  any  of  his  marble 
statues.  But  consult  him  in  the  morning  before  you  sally  forth, 
as  a  kind  of  two-legged  dictionary,  get  all  the  information  you 
can  out  of  him  about  what  you  intend  to  see,  and  the  way  to  it ; 
pluck  him  and  leave  him  at  home,  and  the  goose  is  worth  his 
price. 

The  Coliseum,  of  all  that  Rome  encloses,  should  be  seen  alone, 
and  by  moonlight.  No  other  human  monument  speaks  so  strongly 
to  the  moral  sense  of  man.  The  deep  and  lonely  silence  of  the 
moonlight  hour  within  its  vast  walls,  is  broken  only  by  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  solitary  cricket  in  the  grass  of  that  arena,  which  has 
resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  human  beings,  the  wild  yells  of 
ferocious  beasts  tearing  them,  and  the  acclamations  of  eighty 
thousand  spectators  rejoicing  in  the  butchery.  This  is  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  immense  edifice  is  coeval 
with  Christianity,  and  is  its  noblest  history.  Eighteen  centuries 
ago,  the  most  civilised  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  erected 
this  huge  pile  for  savage  and  bloody  spectacles,  such  as  no  known 
tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day  is  so  barbarous, 
so  destitute  of'  humanity,  feeling  for  others,  and  discrimination 
of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  enjoy  or  tolerate.  The  New  Zealander, 
or  the  Cherokee  of  the  present  day,  stands  higher  as  a  moral  being 
imbued  with  feelings  of  humanity,  and  of  duty  to  his  fellow  men, 
than  the  citizen  of  ancient  Rome  in  his  most  civilised  state.  Is 
this  no  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  man  ?  Is  man  not 
in  a  progressive  state  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being  ?  We  may 
rather  ask,  if  human  nature  itself  has  not  changed  during  these 
eighteen  centuries ;  and  if  we  really  belong  to  the  same  8^^QQia& 
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of  beings,  as  the  men  who,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  laid  ihon 
stones  npon  each  other,  for  the  uses  for  which  this  immease 
fabric  was  erected*     These  stones  are  still  sharply  sqaara    Mil 
has  changed  more  than  his  worksL     How  little  appear  all  the 
squabbles  between  chnrch  and  cbnrch,  between  Catholic  andFko* 
iestant^  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian,  sect  and  sect,  opinion  and 
opinion,  when  we  consider  this  sublime  result  of  Chiistianity,  as 
a  whole,  amidst  these  waUs  which  witnessed  its  origin,  its  pro- 
gress, and  are  now  bearing  testimony  to  its  humanising  inflaenoes 
on  the  condition  of  man !     Details  vanish  before  the  sublime 
result.     Time  itself  Feems  to  vanish  amidst  the  works  of  man 
standing  for  eighteen  centuries,  uninjured  but  by  his  own  hands. 
What  are  eighteen  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ? 
— a  span  of  time  too  short  to  reduce  their  buildings  to  dust, 
yet  long  enough  to  elevate  their  physical  and  moral  condition 
from  the  deepest  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  wickedness,  to  civili- 
sation, knowledge,  and   religion ;  to   raise  them   morally  and 
intellectually  to  a  new  species  of  beings.  The  changes  of  eighteoi 
centuries  are  enclosed  within  these  grey  walls  of  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.     The  mind  involuntarily  runs  back  over  the  foot- 
steps of  time,  to  consider  what  other  events,  influential  on  the 
condition  of  man,  these  walls  have  witnessed.       Is  it  an  unrea- 
sonably extended  view,  here  amidst  the  remains  of  their  power, 
civilisation,  and  barbarity  of  man,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  to 
consider  causes  which  first  appeared  in  the  world  about  three 
centuries  back,  as  only  now  beginning  to  act  powerfully  and 
visibly  in  the  affairs  of  society  1     The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
mental  power  by  the  art  of  printing,  of  religious  inquiry  by  the 
lleformation,  of  new  and  artificial  tastes  and  wants  which  sprung 
up  suddenly  and  simultaneously  in  Europe,  on  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  navigation  to  the  East,  and  which  are  now  more 
influential  among  men,  as  motives  of  action  and  industry,  than 
the  natural  wants  connected  with  the  support  of  life — ^for  such 
are   the  acquired  tastes  for  objects  unknown  in  former  times,  as 
tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  distilled  liquor,  which  now  set  in  motion 
more  of  human  activity  than  the  Roman  power  ever  wielded,  or 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  in  the  present  day  can  command— 
the  introduction  of  a  new  article  of  food  in  the  })otato,  of  a  new 
clothing  material  in  cotton,  of  a  new  power  for  human  use  in 
steam,  are  causes  which,  if  we  reflect  on  their  obscure,  and  nu- 
observed  origin  and  first  progress,  and  their   subsequent  va^t 
deyelopment  and  Ui&\xeiic^  ou  the  human  race  in  this  age,  ve 
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must  regard  as  events  in  the  moral  world,  parallel  and  equivalent 
to  those  deemed  miraculous  in  the  physical.  These  mighty  causes 
must  work  out  mighty  effects  in  the  social  condition  of  man.  It 
is  absurd,  it  is  almost  impious,  to  suppose  that  such  moral 
wonders  have  been  called  into  action  for  no  purpose — ^and  that 
the  social  arrangements  constructed  when  these  were  not  in 
existence,  or  only  beginning  to  influence  human  affairs,  can  be 
adapted  to  the  future  social  condition  of  man,  and  should  be 
pressed  down  upon  it  as  of  fitting  capacity  and  suitable  mould. 
It  is  an  error  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  first  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity,  who  witnessed  the  not  more  astonishing  miracles 
in  the  physical  world,  and  supposed  the  effects  were  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  circumcision  and  the  law.  The  whole  of 
civilised  society  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  laws,  institu- 
tions, the  very  ideas  belonging  to  those  ages  of  darkness  and 
barbarism  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  are 
silently  but  rapidly  passing  away,  and  a  new  state  of  society  is 
forming  itsel£  A  day  will  arrive  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  when  every  record  or  trace  of  our  existing  establishments 
will  be  regarded  with  the  same  curiosity  with  which  we  now 
regard  those  of  the  Roman  power  before  its  decline.  The  feudal 
arrangements  of  society  which  sprung  up  and  overspread  its  ruins, 
are  in  their  turn  decaying,  and  giving  place  to  other  ideas  and 
principles  ;  and  in  this  slow  but  certain  succession  of  one  system 
of  human  affairs  to  another,  like  the  successive  formations  of  rocks 
in  geological  science,  the  philosopher  and  the  truly  pious  man 
hail  in  every  change  an  evident  amelioration  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  mankind,  a  wonderful  advance  in  religion, 
morality,  good  government,  and  wellbeing ;  and  leave  to  the 
bigots  in  legislation  and  religious  forms  the  inconsistent  and 
fruitless  attempt  to  hold  back  this  mighty  movement  of  divine 
and  beneficent  will  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
idcal  condition  of  its  creatures.  These  walls  of  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  may  witness  in  the  next  eighteen  centuries — and 
no  natural  cause  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  their  enduring  so 
long — changes  and  improvements  in  the  state  of  human  society, 
as  great  as  those  which  have  consigned  them  in  our  times  to  the 
lizard  and  the  owL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

H0TE8     OW    81.    FETEB*S. — ON     BOME. — ^POPCtATIOK. — ^POSITIOK. — 01USI8   Of 

THE  RISB    OF    BOME. OBIOIN  OF  BIGHTS    OF   FBOPEBTr. CIYIUSAIIOH  Of 

ANCIEKT  BOME. 

Great  is  my  veneration  for  tlie  opinions  of  all  constituted  au- 
thorities— from  the  pope's  to  the  kirk-session  officer's — ^from  the 
lord  of  session's  to  the  town-crier's — and  doubly  great  for  the 
opinions  of  the  self-constituted  authorities  in  the  realms  of  htera- 
ture  and  taste.     In  the  courts  of  these  authorities,  animosity, 
virulence,  and  bad  feeling,  rise  high,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  and  unimportance  of  the  matters  in  question.    With 
fear  and  trembling,  therefore,  I  venture  to  propound  my  own 
secret  heresy  in  a  small  matter  of  taste,  and  to  avow  that  St. 
Peter's,  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  appears  to  me  a  great 
architectural  failure.     The  parts  are  magnificent,  and  the  wliole 
of  no  eficct,  by  reason  of  the  magnificence  of  the  parts.     They 
divide  the  efiect,  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  and 
prevent  any  adequate  impression  from  the  first  view  of  the  struc- 
ture, so  vast  as  a  whole.    The  spectator  only  views  it  piecemeal, 
not  as  one  mass.      We  all  know  that  St.  Paul's,  with  its  dome, 
could  stand  inside  of  St.  Peter's ;  yet  the  impression  of  St 
Paul's  on  the  spectator  is  so  much  greater,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty, and   upon  consideration  and  comparison  only,  that  he 
admits  the  dimensions  of  the  fabric,  and  especially  of  the  dome, 
to  be  so  greatly  inferior  to  St.  Peter's ;  and  he  finds  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  far  more  impressive  and  grand  than  that  of  St.  Peterf> 
both  in  the  near  and  in  the  distant  view,  both  inside  and  out- 
side.     The  reason  I  imagine  to  be,  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
is  simple,  without  accompaniment ;  the  spectator  sees  it,  and  it 
alone  ;  and  receives  its  full  impression  undisturbed,  without,  by 
any  superfluity  of  parts,  or  within,  by  any  profusion  of  ornament 
St.  Peter's,  again,  is  overloaded  in  the  exterior  by  so  many  ac- 
companiments of  pillars,  colonnades,  and  ornaments,  that  the 
mind  receives  no  undivided  impression  from  it  as  a  whole.  The 
inside,  with  its  silk  hangings,  brilliant  paintings,  polished  marble 
pUlaiSf  statues,  gold  aad  silver  altar  ornaments,  is  like  a  pe^ 
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'into  a  child's  peiinj  show-box.  All  is  tinsel  and  glitter  ;  neither 
the  eye  nor  the  mind  takes  it  in  as  a  whole;  but  views  it  in 
detail,  and,  from  the  multiplicity  and  splendour  of  the  parts,  with 
a  kind  of  painful  distraction.  You  stand  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  with  an  undivided  feeling  of  awe.  You  cross  and  recross 
St.  Peter's  before  you  are  led  to  look  up  at  all,  ho  many  other 
objects  press  upon  your  notice;  and  when  you  do,  it  is  from 
comparison  and  reflection,  not  from  immediate  impression,  that 
you  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  very  vast  and  sub- 
lime ;  and  that  you  ought  to  feel  its  grandeur,  but  somehow  you 
don't. 

An  important  principle  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  lit^ury  comr 
position,  is  involved  in  this  superior  effect,  produced  by  the  in- 
ferior structure  of  St.  Paul's  in  consequence  of  the  simplicity  and 
imobtrusiveness  of  its  accompaniments  or  parts. 

I  have  read  or  heard  somewhere,  that  architects  admit  that 
St.  Peter's  appears  less  than  it  is  at  first  sight;  but  that  this  is 
its  great  perfection,  as  this  impression  of  its  smallness  is  pro- 
duced by  the  just  and  perfect  proportion  of  all  its  parts.  But, 
with  all  submission  to  architects  and  artists,  this  is  sheer  jargon. 
Architecture,  in  common  with  sculpture  and  painting,  addresses 
itself  to  the  mind  through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  its  end  and 
object  is  to  impress  the  mind  with  feelings  of  the  beauty,  gran- 
deur, or  sublimity  of  the  object  it  produces.  Now  what  kind  of 
perfection  of  proportion  is  that,  by  which  a  building  fiiils  of  this 
object  of  architecture ;  and  by  which,  material,  labour,  and  talent 
are  expended  in  order  to  make  a  building  appear  less,  and  to 
produce  an  inferior  impression  on  the  mind,  through  the  sense 
of  sight,  to  that  which  it  might  do?  The  end  and  obj:ect  of 
piling  aU  these  stones  upon  each  other,  was  to  produce  at  first 
sight  impressions  of  sublimity,  grandeur,  or  beauty  upon  the 
mind  of  the  beholders.  To  send  them  home  to  reflect,  calculate, 
and  compare,  in  order  to  anive  at  a  just  impression  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  sublimity  of  St.  Peter's,  is  not  the  object  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art.  The  same  quantity  of  stones  and  human 
labour  in  any  shape,  would,  upon  consideration  and  reflection, 
produce  this  after  thought  impression.  To  call  that  a  just  and 
perfect  proportion,  which  fails  in  the  end  and  object  of  the  art, 
is  the  entailed  nonsense  of  artists  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  and  adopted  as  hereditary  undeniable  axioms. 
In  the  fine  arts,  as  in  politics,  many  people  can  only  see  out  of 
their  neighbour  s  spectacles. 
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Bome  is  not  qnite  so  populous  as  Edinburgh.     It  contains 
lo8,678  inhabitants.     Abont  a  oentnry  ago,  viz.  in  Jnlj,  1714, 
the  inhabitants^  ere  found  to  amount  to  143,000;  but  the  Jews, 
not  being  human  beings  at  that  time  in  the  estimation  of  the 
charch,  and  who  amount  to  8000  or  9000,  were  not  included  in 
that  enumeration.     The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  present 
population  is  5267;  viz.  1478  secular  clergy,   2208  monks,  or 
persons  belonging  to  monastic  establishments,  and  1581  nnn& 
About  a  century  ago,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  population  was 
reckoned  at  6285,  and   1814  nuns.     The  houses  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  four  or  &ve  stories  high,  containing  several 
families  under  one  roof,    with  one  common   entiy  and  stairs; 
and  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  without  foot  pavemeijt 
The  Canongate  and  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  ortlinary  sti-eets  of  Home.     Half  or  more  of  the  area  within 
the  walls  is  not  occupied  with  buildings,  and  probably  never  was 
built  upon.     It  entered  into  the  piinciple  of  the  military  fortifi- 
cation of  cities  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,   to  leave  such 
a  space  as  would  protect  the  citizens  inhabiting  the  centre  from 
missiles,  and  would  aLso  furnish  room  and  fodder  for  a  day  or  two^ 
for  sheep  or  cattle  driven  upon  an  alai*m  within  the  walls.    The 
enormous  extent  of  walls  around  ancient  cities,  in  some  Eastern 
remains,  of  many  leagues  in  circuit,  is  by  no  means  an  indication, 
as  antiquarians  consider  it,  of  an  enormous  resident  population ; 
but  merely  of  the  numbers  of  men  who,  from  without  as  well  as 
from  within,  and  from  a  circle  possibly  of  several  leagues  from 
the  city,   could  be  raised  to  man  the  walls   on  the  approach  cf  a 
besieging  army.     The  fortiScations  constructing  round  Pai'is  are 
laid  out  upon  this  old  principle. 

The  expenditure  of  the  large  incomes  of  the  nobility  and  liigh 
clergy  rebident  in  E-ome,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  Papal  Stat<*s. 
estimated  to  be  about  1,800,000  pounds  sterling,  and  of  whidi 
the  greater  proportion  is  laid  out  in  Rome  itself,  every  thing  be- 
ing centralised  in  this  city,  and  the  considerable  sums,  besides, 
expended  by  strangers,  should  make  Rome  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  the  world,  for  this  expenditure  among  her  population 
has  been  going  on  for  ages  within  her  walls.  Yet  no  city, 
except  Naples,  displays  so  much  poverty  and  misery,  and  has  w 
many  wretched  idle  people  wandering  about  in  it.  They  h^e 
each  in  his  station,  beggar  or  banker,  thief  or  prince,  upon  this 
monej  that  is  passing  through.  They  breed  up  to  the  subsi^ 
4encQ  it  gives,  each  m\iia  a\.^AAGTi\  ^x^  numerous  enough  to  keep 
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each  other  poor ;  and  they  do  not  labour.  A  people  are  not 
rich  by  the  amount  of  money  passing  through  their  country ; 
bat  by  the  amount  of  their  own  productive  labour.  Spain  was, 
and  Rome  is,  an  example  of  the  little  benefit  idle  people  derive  , 
from  the  mere  unreproductive  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money 
among  them.  They  breed  up  to  the  amount,  and  are  as  poor  as 
when  the  amount  was  small.  Productive  industry  is  the  only 
capital  which  enriches  a  people,  and  spreads  national  prospe- 
rity and  wellbeing.  **  In  all  labour  there  is  profit,'*  says  Solo* 
mon.  What  is  the  science  of  Political  Economy  but  a  dull  sermon 
on  this  text? 

The  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome  have  been  such  elevations  of 
alluvial  formation  as  now  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  river -valley 
of  the  Tyber  a  little  higher  up,  and  which  on  the  left  bank  ter- 
minate at  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.     These  seven  hills 
have  been  eminences  of  from  50  to  150  feet  high  above  the  river- 
plain  ;  and  although  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  degi'adation  of 
Boil  during  so  many  ages  must  have  reduced  their  original  height, 
they  are  still  very  good  town  hills,  as  well  marked  in  Rome,  as 
Ludgate  Hill,  Holbom  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  or  Tower  Hill,  in  Lon- 
don.    The  houses  do  not  entirely  hide  the  natural  features  of 
ground.     The  Capitol  is  still  a  considerable  eminence  upon  the 
ground  plan  of  the  city.     The  accumulation  of  earth  at  the 
basis  of  these  elevations  has  been  very  partial.     In  some  places 
the  ancient  pavements,  as  that  of  the  Via  Sacra,  are  upon  the 
present  surface.     In  other  places  the  soil  has  accumulated  several 
feet.     The  correct  inference  perhaps  should  be,  that  the  sites, 
and  ground  around  the  ancient  buildings,  and  the  ancient  streets 
themselves,  never  were  levelled.      The  natural  hoUows  of  the 
ground  were  built  upon  or  paved  upon,  and  these  have  been 
overlaid  irregularly  by  accumulations  of  soil.     The  difference  of 
level  between  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol  can  never  have  been 
very  different  from  the  present,  as  we  see  the  old  bottom  level  of 
the  Forum  in  the  pavement,  and  it  can  scarcely  have  been  so  great 
as  between  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Grassmarket.     A 
£Edl  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  might  have  broken  a  man's  neck 
sufficiently  well,  if  the  ground  below  was  clear,  and  originally 
it  was  perhaps  hollowed  out,  or  naturally  lower,  as  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  precipice  usually  is.      The  Tyber  is  a  muddy 
or  rather  clayey  stream,  as  yellow  and  thick  as  the  water  of  a 
day-pit  in  a  brick-fi^d.    It  is  deep  and  rapid,  but  not  wide,  the 
bridge  of  St:  Angelo  crossing  it  in  three  small  arches^  with  two 
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others  luLTuig  wmter  onlj  occftsioiially  mider  them.  It  is  deep 
and  rapid  enongh  to  have  heen  a  good  natoral  defence  on  one 
side  for  a  town,  and  the  population  has  always  been  principaUj 
•  on  the  left  hank,  between  the  river  and  the  hills  or  eminences 
included  within  the  walls. 

What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  this  citj,  upon  and  aroimd 
some  small  eminences  on  a  j^ain  by  the  side  of  a  small  river, 
which  could  give  her  that  mastery  over  the  neighbouring  little 
states  and  towns;  that  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
known  world  I  Some  principle  in  the  physical  advantages  of 
the  position  of  this  city  must  have  occasioned  the  continued 
advance  of  its  power.  The  only  very  obvious  advantage  is,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  position  had  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
had  a  defensible  retreat  on  these  hills,  protected  on  one  side  hy 
a  river  not  fordable,  and  had  the  command  of  the  whole  plain  of 
the  Campagna,  as  a  cavalry-power  acting  &om  a  centre.  The 
other  cities  and  states  conquered  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Roman  progress  were  all  situated,  probably  for  the  sake  of  drink* 
able  water,  among  the  hills  which  skirt  the  Campagna^  and  could 
only  draw  their  forage,  pasturage,  and  even  their  bread-corn, 
from  this  plain,  the  higher  groimds  around  it  being  more  adapt- 
ed for  vines  and  olive-trees  than  grain  crops.  Rome,  from  the 
hour  of  her  foundation,  occupied  the  best  natural  position  for 
defence  and  aggression,  had  under  her  eye  and  command  the 
routes  up  to  the  higher  grounds  by  which  the  supplies  of  grain 
and  forage  of  the  other  little  states  must  pass,  and  they  could 
only  march  into  the  Campagna  with  cavalry,  or  deploy  troops 
in  it,  by  a  few  routes  known  and  seen  from  Rome.  The  amal- 
gamation of  every  little  rival  city  with  Rome,  and  the  voluntary 
removal  of  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  indicate  that  her  position 
commanded  their  military  movement  and  food.  'Their  supply 
of  water  has  evidently  not  been  so  permanent  and  certain  as 
that  of  Rome;  and  their  forage  and  grain  more  exposed  to  de- 
struction. 

Here,  as  in  every  site  of  early  inhabitation,  water  appears  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  society.  Water  has  been  the  first  of 
the  common  gifts  of  nature  to  gJl  human  beings,  which  has  been 
claimed  and  appropriated  by  individuals.  Water  has  been  pro- 
perty long  before  land  was  appropriated,  and  it  must,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  have  in  the  gi^ter 
part  of  the  world  been  appropriated  by  a  community  exclusively 
to  themselves ;   and  its  use»  from  the  first,  been  subject  to  laws 
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and  regulations,  as  a  property  vested  in  the  community,  and  not 
in  any  individuals  of  it.  Civilisation,  society,  government,  law, 
appear  to  have  originated  in  those  countries  which  are  partially 
watered,  that  is,  have  water  only  at  certain  watering-places  on 
great  rivers,  or  at  perpetual  springs;  but  have  it  not  at  all 
seasons  generally  in  the  land.  Necessity  must,  from  the  first 
day  of  human  existence,  have  led  men  to  congregate  at  those 
pcurticular  watering  spots,  and  to  appropriate  them,  as  a  society, 
to  their  own  peculiar  use.  In  those  countries  in  which  water  is 
abundant  every  where  and  at  all  seasons — as  in  North  America 
— ^no  snch  natural  want  has  forced  men  into  social  union,  and 
they  still  wander  uncivilised,  unconnected,  and  without  govern- 
ment or  law,  unless  to  the  extent  that  self-defence  obliges  them 
to  unite  in  nomade  tribes.  Civilisation  comes  to  such  countries 
from  without  by  their  subjugation,  or  their  intercourse  with 
more  civilised  people.  Civilisation  itself  has  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  supplying  a  natural  want — has  sprung  from  the 
waters.  In  India,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  earliest 
civilised  countries  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  and  those  in 
which  men  have  first  congregated  in  societies,  water,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  countries,  must  have  been  appropriated,  and 
been  a  cause  of  law,  government,  and  regulation  from  the  very 
first  day  of  the  existence  of  human  beings  in  them.  I  conceive 
this  to  be  a  more  reasonable  conjecture  upon  the  progress  of  man 
to  social  union  and  government,  than  the  fanciful  theory  adopted 
by  philosophers,  of  men  passing  through  three  distinct  stages, 
from  the  hunter  state  to  the  shepherd  state,  from  the  shepherd 
state  to  the  agricultural,  and  thence  to  the  appropriation  of 
land,  and  the  adoption  of  law  and  government.  There  is  no 
tendency  o^  nor  motive  for,  men  in  any  one  of  these  states  to 
pass  into  the  other.  The  hunter  and  shepherd  require  the  range 
of  a  hundred  hills.  Society,  or  even  neighbourhood,  is  adverse 
to  their  subsistence.  We  see,  in  fact,  that  in  North  America 
.  and  in  Asia,  people  in  the  hunter  or  shepherd  state  never  have 
got  beyond  that  state. 

If  we  consider  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  the  cyclopean  walls 
in  Italy  and  Greece  of  an  age  prior  to  the  Etruscan,  and  long 
prior  to  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian,  the  mounds  of  earth  con- 
taining sculptured  remains  and  gold  ornaments  of  races  of  men 
forgotten  even  by  tradition,  which  are  found  in  the  forests  of 
America,  and  in  the  steppes  of  Asia — and,  above  all,  if  we  con- 
aider  the  intellectual  remains  of  former  civilisation,  more  ime^ 
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perishable  than  the  material,  the  structure,  and  relations  of  the 
religion,  and  of  the  languages  of  the  rudest  tribes,  comiecting 
them  with  a  state  of  great  mental  development  in  those  who 
first  constructed  those  systems,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  shepherd  and  hunter  states  are  the  retrograde,  and  not 
the  progressive  steps  of  the  human  race  jfrom  one  stage  of  civili- 
sation to  another,  that  the  wandering  uncivilised  tribes  of  manr 
kind  now  in  the  hunter  or  shepherd  state,  in  America  and  Asia, 
are  the  expiiing  remnants  of  an  earlier  civilisation,  and  of  varie- 
ties of  our  species  which  have  originally  stood  on  a  flax  higher 
material  and  intellectual  grade  of  social  existence  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  property. 
Hundred-weights  of  books  have  been  written  on  subjects  less 
important.  Is  the  right  of  property  derived  from  societyt 
Does  the  individual  derive  his  right  to  appropriate,  to  indir 
vidualise  a  portion  of  land,  water,  or  other  of  the  common  gifts 
of  nature  to  the  human  species,  from  a  previously  existing  right 
of  the  whole  community  to  that  property,  and  to  parcel  and 
gi'aut  it  out  to  its  several  individual  members,  under  regulatioDS 
and  conditions  for  the  general  good  of  the  community  1  Or  is 
society  derived  from  the  right  of  property?  Have  social  union, 
law,  and  government,  originated  from  individuals  seizing  on,  and 
appropriating  to  their  own  exclusive  use,  portions  of  the  com- 
mon gift  of  nature  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species,  and  then 
meeting,  and  forming  society  for  the  mutual  defence,  by  arms, 
law,  and  government,  of  their  individualised  property  1  Idle  as 
such  questions  or  speculations  may  appear,  they  are  not  without 
their  practical  application  at  the  present  day.  The  right  of 
every  man  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  likes,  and  the  right  of  a 
government  to  interfere,  either  in  the  use  and  application  of 
property,  or  in  the  general  arrang^nent  of  property  in  the  social 
economy  of  a  country — as,  for  instance,  to  alter  the  distribution 
of  the  land  by  abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeniture  in  heritage 
— depend,  in  the  abstract,  upon  this  question — is  society  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  previously  existing  rights  of  property, 
or  is  property  derived  from  previously  existing  rights  vested  in 
society? 

What  was  the  real  amount  of  civilisation  among  the  ancient 
Bomans,  "onderatandin^  Vj  cvV-^Ssal^axv.  the  physical  and  moral 
good  enjoyed  by  fVve  masa  oi  ^iXi^  ^.crKi^siMsiisrjX  '^'^^c^^^aasfc  not 
be  measured  by  t\iev]c  XvJ^^V^^^,  ^^\^\.'^^x«^  ^^  '^nsJss^^ 
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The  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  a  country  is  usually  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  civilisation  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  altogether 
a  fallacious  test,  for  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  great  perfec- 
tion in  them,  may  exist  with  great  barbarism.  The  Russian 
noble  at  the  present  day  makes  his  slaves  perform  diflScult  pieces 
of  music,  or  copy  with  wonderful  precision  the  paintings  of 
the  best  masters — just  as  the  Roman  artists,  many  of  them 
daves  also,  copied  the  Grecian — yet  without  the  slightest  ad- 
vance of  the  operative,  or  of  the  community  around  him,  in  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  by  the  effect  of  his 
labour.  The  buildings,  baths,  fish-ponds,  statues,  the  amphi- 
theatres, and  temples  of  ancient  Rome,  belonged  either  to  the 
public,  or  to  a  very  small  master-class  in  the  community,  and 
the  population  which  produced  them  was  not  in  any  degree 
benefited,  that  is,  raised  to  a  higher  physical  or  moral  condition, 
-by  their  own  labour.  This  is  the  great  and  essential  difference 
between  slave  labour  and  free  labour.  The  slave  labourer  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  very  often  is  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and  taken 
care  of,  as  the  free  labourer.  The  American  slave-owner,  the 
old  West  Indian  planter,  the  Russian  noble,  tell  us  so,  and 
many  travellers  confiim  their  account.  But  the  labour  of  the 
slave  does  not  tend  to  raise  his  condition.  It  carries  no  im- 
provement in  it  upon  his  moral  state.  His  physical  state,  even 
when  it  is  equal  in  comfort  and  wellbeing  to  that  of  the  free 
labourer,  is  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour.  His  civilisation  is 
.not  advanced  by  his  industry.  The  public  works,  theatres,  and 
works  even  of  utility,  and  the  agriculture  itself  of  the  Romans, 
appear  tb  have  been  all  carried  on  for  the  gratification  and  use 
of  a  small  master-class,  by  the  animal  power  of  men  working  in 
slavery,  and  suffering  in  slavery.  The  saving  of  labour — an  ob- 
ject which  has  led  to  the  perfection  of  labour  in  all  the  useful 
arts  in  our  state  of  society — was  no  object  in  their  state  of  so- 
ciety. All  was  done  by  slaves,  and  great  multitudes  of  them  at 
command,  and  by  overseers  or  freed  men  entertained  about  the 
families  of  the  great.  Any  thing  may  be  produced,  if  waste  of 
time,  labour,  human  life,  and  happiness,  be  left  out  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  production.  But  this  is  not  civilisation,  al- 
though a  country  may  be  filled  by  it  with  temples,  arches,  sta- 
tues, and  amphitheatres.  There  is  this  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  civilisation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  civili^ajferk.  ^i  \K^ 
useful  arts — the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  gra,t\^ed  \iy  ^^  -^i^xs^^^^ 
redpienoe  of  the  senses.     The  individual  is  c\vx\fi«.c^Ti\»  \sl  ^^^^v?* 
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ing  his  gratification.  The  taste  is  principally  a  gift  of  nature, 
connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  individual,  cultivated 
with  little  trouble,  and  to  b^  enjoyed  in  slavery  or  in  freedom. 
No  exertion  of  his,  or  very  little,  is  required  to  enable  him  to  en- 
joy fine  music,  fine  paintings,  fine  statuary,  and  no  benefit  to 
others  is  involved  in  his  enjoyment.  But  the  taste  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  useful  arts  can  only  be  gratified  in  freedom,  and  by 
free  exertion,  mental  and  bodily,  of  the  individual  in  a  free 
social  state.  Industry,  forethought,  and  social  co-operation, 
besides  the  free  use  of  property,  are  all  necessary  to  enable  the 
individual  to  gratify,  or  even  form  his  taste  for  the  useful  arts, 
even  in  their  most  simple  applications,  as  in  his  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, furniture. 

The  importance  of  the  fine  arts  as  humanising  influences  in 
society  have  been  much  over-rated.  Such  objects  and  tastes  as 
belong  to  the  fine  arts  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  community.  No  other  class  of  society  was  thought 
of  by  scholars  at  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts.  It  was  the  public,  it  was  the  sole  patron  of  intdleo- 
tual  merit ;  and  what  influenced  or  gratified  this  small  dassr 
which  scarcelj^  extended  beyond  the  court  circle  of  the  monarch, 
was  raised  to  exaggerated  inipoi*tance,  and  made  a  standard  for 
all  excellence  ;  and  the  prejudice  continues  to  this  day.  But  in 
reality  the  great  mass  of  society,  the  most  moral,  influential,  and 
intellectual,  and  in  eveiy  sense  the  most  civilised  portion  of  it  in 
Europe,  the  middle  classes,  never,  generally  speaking,  saw  an  ob- 
ject of  the  fine  arts  in  their  lives,  have  no  taste  for  any  of  the 
line  arts,  unless  as  these  may  bo  connected  with  their  trades 
and  occupations.  Unless  the  fine  arts  are  carried  on  as  useful 
arts,  that  is,  as  trades  repaying  free  independent  industry,  they 
neither  add  to,  nor  denote  civilisation  in  a  community ;  and 
then  they  add  to  it  less  than  the  useful  arts,  because  from  their 
nature  they  employ  less  industry.  They  depend  entirely  on  the 
individual,  on  his  single  talent  or  genius,  or  execution  alone ; 
the  useful  arts  on  the  co-operation  of  many  individuals.  Music, 
painting,  statuary,  and  architecture,  as  far  as  it  is  a  fine  art  dis- 
tinct from  masonry,  employ  but  the  head  and  hand  of  the  one 
artist.  If  the  humanising  influences  of  the  fine  and  the  useful 
arts  may  be  measured  by  the  civilisation  of  those  who  cultivate 
them,  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts  stand,  as  a  class  in  society, 
below,  in  morality  and  intelligence,  the  class  of  manufacturers  or 
xaercliants  engaged  in.  the  i^roduction  or  circulation  of  the  objects 
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of  the  useful  arts.  If  the  comparative  influence  on  civilisation 
of  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  be  measured  by  the  state  of  socie- 
ty most  favourable  to  their  development,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
under  despotic  governments  that  the  money,  labour,  and  time  of 
the  community  can  be  concentrated,  and  commanded  into  the 
production  of  objects  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  it  is  under  free  govern- 
ment only,  and  the  security  of  property  and  its  wide  diff'usion  in 
society,  that  the  useful  arts  prosper. 

The  amount  of  independent  industry  in  a  country,  that  is,  of 
the  free  labour,  bodily  or  mental,  which  the  labourer  exchanges 
for  his  own  gratifications,  physical  and  moral,  seems  to  be  the 
true  measure  of  its  civilisation,  and  not  its  temples,  palaces,  sta- 
tues, pictures,  music.  Can  Bavaria  be  compared  to  Scotland  in 
the  enjoyments  of  civilised  life  by  all  the  community,  although 
the  country  is  drained  and  squeezed  to  produce  the  frippery  in 
the  fine  arts  which  adorns  Munich  ?  The  ancient  Romans,  as  a 
people,  have  enjoyed  little  of  this  independent  industry,  as  the 
mass  of  the  working  producing  population  was  in  slavery.  They 
wanted  those  objects  of  the  acquired  tastes  which  both  give  em- 
ployment to  and  are  the  gratifications  of  industry  in  modern  so- 
ciety. Annihilate  in  Europe,  as  gratifications  generally  diffused, 
and  as  incentives  to  industry,  the  use  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and 
shoe-leather  for  ordinary  clothing  materials,  the  use  of  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  distilled  liquors,  spiceries,  and  our  ten -thou- 
sand other  modem  stimulants  or  condiments  for  the  gratification 
of  the  palate,  the  use  of  glass  for  the  eyes,  of  steam  and  all  ma- 
chinery for  the  hands,  of  books,  sciences,  knowledge,  religion  for 
the  mind,  and  leave  only  bread,  wine,  oil,  and  wool,  as  the  main 
materials  on  which  industry  is  employed,  slave  labour  as  the 
means  of  production,  and  triumphal  arches,  temples,  amphithea- 
tres, statues,  public  games,  and  spectacles  of  gladiators  killing 
each  Other  and  of  wild  beasts  tearing  to  pieces  slaves — as  the 
intellectual  gratifications — and  we  get  probably  pretty  near  to 
a  just  idea  of  the  civilisation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  ancient 
Home  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  fine  arts. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE    POPE'h    benediction ^VATICAN    LIBBABT. TOMB     OF   CXEMERT  XXDr- 

HOBSES   OF   MONTE   CAYALLO. — ^ANCIENT  AND   MODEBN   SCULPTUBB. 

The  pope's  benediction  of  the  people,  from  a  balcony  on  th« 
outside  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  fine  sight.  Troops,  body-guardai 
yeomen  in  red  and  yellow  clothing  of  the  costume  of  Heniy 
VIII.*s  time,  splendid  equipages,  gaudily  dressed  servants,  ladies^ 
officers  of  all  countries,  monks,  priests  in  great  variety  and  con- 
trast of  habiliments,  a  moving  mass  of  tmiforms,  feathers,  and 
lace,  and  an  assemblage  of  30,000  people,  not  wedged  into  a 
tight,  immovable  heap,  but  undulating  in  the  vast  area  in  fronl 
of  St.  Peter's,  form  a  very  fine  sight — very  fine  to  talk  about 
afterwards — but,  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  tedious  to  wait  upon. 
Sight-seeing  is  the  traveller's  dull  duty. 

The  illumination  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  which  took  place 
tlie  same  evening,  is  also  a  fine  sight — and  is  really  a  magnificent 
effort  of  art.  The  outline  of  the  dome,  the  ribs,  belts,  windows, 
and  all  that  would  be  drawn  with  the  pencil  *in  an  outline 
skotch,  are  first  illuminated  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  with 
a  steady  but  not  brilliant  light.  This  is  the  finest  efiect  in  the 
scene.  The  cupola  looks  like  some  vast  thing  suspended  from 
the  heavens.  The  lines  of  light  give  its  form,  and  all  between 
them  is  in  utter  darkness.  On  the  first  stroke  of  eight  o'clock 
the  lights  start  instantaneously  into  brilliancy,  and  all  is  bright- 
ness and  dazzle.  They  have  changed  in  figure  as  well  as  in 
splendour,  and  now  form  belts  of  diamond-shaped  forms  roimd 
the  dome.  This  magically  quick  change — done  while  the  first 
three  sti'okes  of  eight  are  striking — is  efiected  by  a  number  of 
exorcised  people,  one  to  every  fifty  lights,  with  blinds  and 
cordage,  to  unveil  them  at  once.  The  effect  of  all  this  glare  is 
not  so  fine  as  before.  The  flickering  of  the  lamps  destroy  the 
delusion — it  is  no  longer  a  distant  steady  light  suspended  from 
heaven,  but  a  huge  chandelier  upon  the  ground.  It  is  altogether 
a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  pageantry  of  the  holy  week  concluded 
with  a  grand  display  of  fire- works  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angela 
JBat  fire-works  are  "pooT  things.     What  is  a  sky-rocket  to  the 
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liglitning  ?  or  a  Catherine  wheel  fizzing  upon  a  wall,  over  a 
yellow,  muddy  stream,  to  the  silent  moon  hanging  over  the  wide 
Atlantic  1 

Of  all  the  tombs  in  the  world,  the  Vatican  library  is  the  most 
impressive.  What  labours  of  mind,  what  hopes,  fears,  excite- 
ments, irritations  repose  here  !  The  good,  the  bad,  the  dull,  the 
bright,  wisdom,  folly,  the  poet's  inspirations,  the  philosopher's 
speculations,  the  historian's  researches — all  the  workings  of  the 
human  intellect  for  ages  sleep  on  these  shelves,  preserved,  yet 
forgotten  !  In  this  cemetery  of  the  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  body, 
the  tomb  is  of  more  value  than  what  it  encloses.  The  decoration 
of  the  rooms,  the  bookcases,  the  vast  extent  of  librarian-palace 
— palace  in  size  and  magnificence — make  this  the  most  princely 
establishment  in  the  world.  It  is  an  establishment  for  show,  and 
forming  part  of  the  suitable  splendour  of  the  head  of  the  Catholiu 
church,  not  a  library  for  use.  You  see  no  books,  the  book- 
cases having  doors  of  fine  wood  well  locked;  no  readers,  no 
catalogues  :  you  must  believe,  because  you  are  told  that  all  the 
literary  productions  of  every  age,  worth  preserving,  are  entombed 
in  these  magnificent  rooms.  We  are  told  many  things  harder  to 
be  believed  than  this. 

•You  go  to  the  library  and  galleries  of  the  Vatican  through  a 
long  gallery,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  ancient  inscriptions,  on 
tombstones  principally,  are  arranged  on  each  side,  and  built  into 
the  walls.  From  the  rude,  irregular  way  in  which  the  letters 
are  cut  in  ancient  Roman  inscriptions,  even  upon  triumphal 
arches,  and  under  statues  and  such  important  objects,  it  must 
•be  inferred  that  people  of  the  middle  class  among  the  Romans, 
the  architects,  sculptors,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  who  em- 
ployed them,  or  saw  their  works,  were  not  generally  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  letters,  with  writing  and  reading.  •  The  letters 
of  inscriptions,  even  upon  objects  of  importance,  are  inidely 
shaped,  of  unequal  sizes,  with  frequent  omissions  among  them, 
with  the  words  sometimes  running  into  each  other,  sometimes 
with  intervals  in  the  middle,  as  if  two  distinct  words  ;  the  lines 
not  straight — in  short,  such  work  as  a  stone-cutter  would  make 
at  the  present  day,  in  copying  the  strokes  of  an  inscription  laid 
before  him,  without  his  having  any  knowledge  of  their  use  as 
letters  ;  and  such  work  as  only  a  public  unacquainted  with  the 
nse  of  letters  would  tolerate  upon  objects  of  art  of  the  highest 
perfection.  It  is  probable  that  the  sculptor  of  the  Minerva  did 
not  know  his  A,  B,  C.  Great  perfection  in  execution  in  scul^ture^ 
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jiainting,  and  music,  is  not  incompatible  with  gross  ignorance,' 
Phidias  may  have  been  as  unlettered  as  a  Russian  slave.  A  com- 
mon millwright,  to  exercise  his  trade,  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  calculate  and  think.  The  one  is  the  civilisation  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  other  of  the  useful  arts. 

In  St.  Peter's,  a  tomb  of  Clement  XIII.,  the  work  of  Canova, 
attracts  the  general  admiration  of  the  travelling  world,  or  rather 
the  figures  of  a  Muse,  Genius,  or  somebody  of  that  femily,  I'o- 
clining  upon  a  beautifriUy  sleeping  lion,  on  one  side  of  the  pedi- 
ment, the  figures  of  the  size  of  life ;    and  on  the  other  side  of  it> 
a  full  length  female  of  the  same  family,  with  a  ditto  also  sleeping 
most  naturally  ;   and  on  the  top  sits  the  Pope  in  marble,  in  full 
costume,   as  good   as  alive,  and  as   large.      The  figure  of  the 
reclining  genius,  and  the   sleejjiness  of  the  lion,  are,  beyond 
doubt,   wonderfully  fine,  and  well   expressed  :   but  where  is 
the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  conception,  in  putting  a  fine  naked 
figure  reclining,  to7it  d>  son  aise,  upon  a  wild  beast  fast  sleep  ? 
The  beauty  of  the  execution  cannot  redeem  the   poverty  of 
the  conception.     What  is  there  in  the  idea  and  combination, 
grand,   poetical,  agreeable,  natural,  or  comprehensible?     The 
parts  and  execution  may  be  ever  so  exquisite,  the  idea  is  com- 
mon-place, weak,  unpoetical,  and  worthless.     I  admire  this  work, 
therefore,  not  as  an  effort  of  mind  and  imagination;  but  of  chisel 
and   mallet.      In   contrast   with  this  finely  executed  piece  of 
sculpture,  and  in  that  respect  worthy  of  all  admiration,  look  at 
the  horses  of  the  Monte  Cavallo.     These  are  pieces  of  ancient 
hculpture,  ascribed,  but  without  any  sufficient  reason,  to  Phidias, 
and  Praxiteles.     The  horses  are  like  nothing  equinine.     Their 
necks  are  thicker  than  their  bodies.     If  such  shaped  horses  ever 
existed,  they  must  have  been  a  cross  between  a  Berkshire  pig 
and  a  Shetland  pony.     Yet  what  fire,  what  lite,  what  poetry  in 
the   attitudes  of  these  uncouth  animal-bodies  in  the  act,  ap 
rently,  of  dashing  over  a  precipice  !    The  very  unwieldiness  itself 
of  the  shapes,  brings  out  the  energy  of  the  attitudes.     And  the 
liuman  figures,  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  top-heavy  figures  like 
boatswain's  mates,  all  head  and  arm,  and  breadth  of  shoulder 
above,    and   no  corresponding  breadth  of  loin,  or  buttock,  or 
thighs  and  legs,  to  support  such  upper  works  of  men — yet  their 
attitudes,  and  grouping  with  those  hippopotami-like  hoi*ses,  are 
poetical,  are  grand,  and  ^iv^  ^\'^\id^\ir  and  effect  to  the  parts.  In 
Canova's  work,  the  part^  g^Vvei  \)tife  N^wa  \,^  \kv^  ^^^^^\jva^L  i  here 
t/ie  conception  fhrova  ita  g;ca-^^^>M:  vi^^-^i  'Os^a  ^^^^\s.,  ^V^Si^^ 
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h6re  of  the  finish,  and  artistical  execution  ?  If  fine  forms  of  men 
and  horses  were  the  things  intended  by  these  ancient  sculptors, 
they  have,  in  truth,  succeeded  marvellously  ill.  But  evidently 
these  poet-artists  never  intended  to  give  a  fiBW^simileof  a  horse  down 
to  his  shoe  nails,  and  of  a  man  down  to  his  epaulettes  and  pigtail 
They  give  an  idea,  like  the  poet's,  made  out  in  part,  and  in  no 
more  completeness  than  enables  the  imagination  of  the  reader  or 
spectator  to  work  out  the  rest.  The  heads  of  the  horses,  the  feet  in 
lie  air,  have  the  last  touch  of  art ;  these  parts  live,  and  are  in  all  the 
energy  of  action.  The  rest  is  in  sketch,  is  purposely  blocked  out  only. 
The  spectator's  own  mind  throws  over  the  whole  work  the  spirit, 
character,  and  energetic  action  of  the  heads.  Can  ova's  work  in 
this  tomb  proceeds  upon  a  dijBferent  principle — the  very  embroi- 
dery on  the  hem  of  the  Pope's  garment  is  carefully  made  out — ^the 
tailor  who  sewed  it  might  depone  to  every  stitch — and,  with 
what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  a  littleness  of  taste,  a  comer  of 
the  robe  is  brought  over  the  ledge  of  the  pedestal,  to  show  the 
fidelity  of  the  representation  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  Those 
ancient  sculptors  have  not  put  even  bits  or  bridles  on  their 
magnificent  horse-heads.  The  attitude  and  fire  of  what  is  re-, 
presented,  tell  that  these  horse-like  animals  are  in  the  act  of 
springing,  but  are  restrained.  The  attitudes  of  the  human 
figures  tell  that  they  restrain.  Buckles  and  bridles  are  pur- 
posely left  out  j  because  unnecessary  to  convey  their  conceptions 
in  all  their  force  to  the  spectator's  mind.  In  modem  sculpture, 
these  minute  details  would  be  laboriously  brought  in,  and 
exquisitely  finished  ;  overloading  the  conception  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  weakening  its  impression.  This  appears  to  be 
the  great  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  sculptures.  The 
ancients  were  poets  in  the  art,  and  philosophers,  who  had  analysed 
the  principles  on  which  effect  is  produced,  as  well  as  great  prac- 
tical artists.  In  practical  excellence  in  the  art,  in  expressing 
physical  beauty  and  grace  of  attitude  in  the  female  or  the  male 
figure,  Canova,  and  the  school  of  Canova,  perhaps,  equal  the 
ancients.  The  Yenus  of  Canova  is  equal,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  to  the  Yenus  de  Medici,  as  a  representation  of  ideal 
beauty  and  grace ;  but  neither  of  these  great  works  of  art  repre- 
sent mind.  Physical  beauty  and  grace  of  attitude  in  the  utmost 
ideal  perfection  is  all  they  aim  at.  The  Niobe,  the  Aristides  at 
Naples,  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  t^^jk^  ^"^^^'s.  \s5st^.» 
belong  to  a  higher  class  of  composition  llcvan  \>^^  ^vs^^  ^\:iv^a. 
mereljr  express  the  perfections  of  shape,  ioxm,  ^aA  ^.\M\iy^^<»  ^*^ 
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the  human  body,  which  are  called  beauty   and   grace.    They 
express  also  mental  power,  intelligeuce,  working  of  mind,  energy. 
In  this  class  of  works,  the  modem  school  of  sculpture  has  pro- 
ductions not  sufficiently  estimated ;  as,  for  instance,  the  basso- 
relievo  by  Tenerani  of  two  Chr;istians,  a  brother  and  sister, 
exposed  to  a  tiger  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.    The  expression 
of  devotion  and  resignation  mingled  with  fear,  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures,  is  great.     The  tiger  and  the  slave  letting  him  out 
of  his  den,  are  superfluous  in  the  composition,  as  the  story  tells 
itself  in   the   expression  of  the  two   principal   figures.    The 
Laocoon  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  art  of 
sculpture ;  because  it  represents  not  merely  physical  perfection 
of  the  human  frame  in  action,  but  the  physical  siifierings.    It 
does  so.     The  coimtenance  and  whole  attitude  and  fi:ame  of 
Laocoon   express  the  utmost  agony  of  bodily  pain ;  but  the 
Niobe  cowering  over  her  child  in  the  attitude  to  hide  or  cover  it, 
the  Aristides  speaking  with  dignity  and  energy,  are  works  of  a 
higher  class,  expressing  mental  suflering  or  acting.     The  Mse 
object  of  almost  all  modem  sculptors  to  attain  in  their  statues 
the  highest  ideal  of  physical  beauty  and  grace,  has  the  conse- 
quence, that  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  ideal,  they  lose 
the  natural.     They  lose  all  individuality.     The  figures  round  the 
tomb  of  an  Indian  Begum,  might  do  for  Minervas,  or  Hebes,  or 
Venuses,  or  Madonnas,  or  whatever  the  artist  may  choose  to  call 
them,  by  merely  hanging  about  them  the  appropriate  omameDts 
and  appendages.     The  heads,  figures,  attitudes,  and  expression 
will  do  for  any  thing.      In  modem  painting  and  statuary,  vhat 
you  see,  are  a  few  Grecian  figures  performing  a  scene.     They  are 
actors  of  all  work.     Walk  on  to  the  next  piece  of  canvass,  or 
piece  of  marble,  you  find  the  same  countenances,  the  same  figures, 
attitudes,  costumes,  and  expression,  representing  persons,  events, 
or  conceptions  of  a  totally  different  character,  age,  countiy,  and 
people.      Elaphael  gives  you  a  touch  of  reality  in  his  most  ideal 
figures.     They  are  each  of  them  individualised.     In  the  fresco 
painting,  for  instance,  of  a  Venus  pleading  to  Jupiter,  in  the 
Farnese  palace,  there  is  reverence,  mingled  with  anxiety  and 
grace,  in  the  countenance  of  the  pleading  figure — and  it  is  an  in- 
dividual's face  and  form.     It  is  not  the  faultless,  inexpressive 
Grecian  countenance,  belonging  to  a  class  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual, such  as  represents  Venus  in  the  works  of  other  painters. 
^  poUos,  Venuses,  Apostles,  Madonnas  have,  in  &ct  become,  both 
marble  and  on  caii\at£&,  QoiL\Qiitional  figures^  which  the  spec- 
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tator  refers  not,  to  any  natural  type  of  the  beautiful  witHn  his 
own  feeling,  nor  to  any  individualLsation  of  nature's  excellences; 
but  to  an  acquired  taste — a  taste  which  a  century  ago  would 
have  represented,  and  have  admired  an  Apollo  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig,  and  a  Venus  in  a  hoop-petticoat  and  flounces ;  and  now  re- 
presents and  admires  them  in  costumes,  attitudes,  and  style  of 
countenances,  quite  as  widely  apart  from  the  natural  in  any 
bunnan  beings  we  recognise,  or  have  fellow-feeling  with.  Until 
sculptors  and  painters  emancipate  themselves,  as  our  poets  have 
done,  from  this  classical  imitation  and  prestige,  and  follow 
natural  instead  of  conventional  types,  as  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  have  done,  the  sign-painter  and  gingerbread-baker  may 
claun  br(^herhood  in  their  arts. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHURCH   OF   BOME CATHOLICISM   A.VD  PBOTESTANTI8M. 

The  power  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory  was 
not  SO  wonderful  as  her  subsequent  and  her  present  dominion 
over  the  mind  of  man.  Physical  power  we  can  understand 
We  see  its  growth.  "We  see  its  cause  along  with  its  effect. 
"We  see  armies  in  front,  and  civil  authority  in  rear.  But  this 
moral  power,  this  government  over  the  mind^  extending  through 
regions  more  vast  and  distant  than  ever  the  Roman  arms  con- 
quered, is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  human  his- 
tory. The  papist  claims  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
truth  of  his  doctrine.  The  Protestant  and  the  philosopher  in- 
quire what  principles  of  human  origin  give  this  power  over  the 
minds  of  men  such  wonderful  extension  and  durability.  To 
compare  the  machinery  of  each  establishment,  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  the  means  by  which  each  of  these  churches  works 
upon  the  human  mind — an  inquiry  altogether  distinct  from  any 
investigation  or  comparison  of  the  scriptural  foundations  of  their 
different  doctrines — would  be  a  noble  subject  for  the  philosopher 
and  historian,  and  one  belonging  strictly  to  metaphysical  and 
political  science,  not  to  theology.  It  would  bring  out  many  of 
the  most  hidden  springs  of  mental  action,  would  elucidate  many 
of  those  great  moral  influences  which  have  agitated  nations,  and 
which  are  sometimes  dormant  but  never  extinct  in  society; 
and  would  explain  some  of  the  most  important  historical  events 
and  social  arrangements  of  Europe.  A  few  observations  upon  the 
present  state  and  working  of  the  machinery  of  each  church,  as 
they  appear  to  the  traveller  in  passing  through  Catholic  and 
Protestant  lands,  may  turn  the  attention  perhaps  of  the  philoso- 
phic inquirer  to  this  vast  and  curious  subject. 

Catholicism  has  certainly  a  much  stronger  hold  over  the  hu- 
man mind  than  Protestantism.  The  fact  is  visible  and  undeni- 
able, and  perhaps  not  unaccountable.  The  fervour  of  devotion 
among  these  Catholics,  the  absence  of  all  worldly  feelings  in 
their  religious  acts,  «»trika  evet^  ^jc^-^dler  who  enters  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  ahxos^d.  Ttve^  ^^^sv.  \»q  \sa:q^  ^<^-^5®$ss^  no 
false  shamie,  felse  ipT^de^,  ox  ^V^^^-s^t  ^^i^j^Qa^'^;vaa:^\*.,'sg^s^ 
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among  ns  Protestants,  makes  the  individual  exercise  of  devotion 
private,  hidden — an  affair  of  the  closet.  Here,  and  every  where 
in  Catholic  countries,  yon  see  well-dressed  people,  persons  of  the 
higher  as  well  as  of  the  lower  orders,  on  their  knees  ujK>n  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  totally  r^aniless  of,  and  uniHiivjirdoii 
by  the  crowd  of  passengers  in  the  aisles  moving  to  and  fro.  I 
have  Christian  cha  ^ty  enough  te  believe,  and  I  do  not  envy  that 
man's  mind  who  dues  not  believe  that  this  is  quite  sincere  de- 
votion, and  not  hypocrisy,  affectation,  or  attempt  at  disphiy.  It 
is  so  common,  that  none  of  these  motives  could  derive  the  slight- 
est gratification  from  the  act — not  more  than  a  man*s  vanity 
oonld  be  gratified  by  his  appearing  in  shoes,  or  a  hat,  whore  all 
wear  the  same.  In  no  Protestant  place  of  worship  do  wo  wit- 
ness the  same  intense  abstraction  in  prayer,  the  same  unalfectod 
devotion  of  mind.  The  be^ar- woman  comes  in  here  and  kneels 
down  by  the  side  of  the  princess,  and  evidently  no  feeling  of 
intrusion  suggests  itself  in  the  mind  of  either.  To  the  praise  of 
"the  papists  be  it  said,  no  worldly  distinctions,  of  human  rights  of 
]'roperty,  much  less  money  payment  for  places  in  a  place  of  wor^ 
ship,  appear  to  enter  into  their  imaginations.  Their  churclies  ai*e 
God's  houses,  open  alike  to  all  his  ratipnal  creatures,  without  din- 
tinction  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  All  who  have  a  soul  to  bo 
saved  come  freely  to  worship.  They  have  no  family  pews,  no 
seats  for  genteel  souls,  and  seats  for  vulgar  souls.  Their  housen 
of  worship  are  not  let  out,  like  theatres,  or  opera-houses,  or  Edin- 
burgh kirks,  for  money  rents  for  the  sittings.  The  public 
mind  is  evidently  more  religionised  than  in  Protestant  couutrie«. 
Why  should  such  strong  devotional  feeling  be  more  widely  dif- 
fused and  more  conspicuous  among  people  holding  errrmeouH  <loc- 
trines,  than  among  us  Protestants  holding  right  doctrines?  Tliis 
question  can  only  be  solved  by  comparing  the  machinciy  of  each 
cdiurch. 

Although  our  doctrine  be  right,  our  church-machinery,  that 
is,  our  clerical  establishment,  is  not  so  effective,  and  perhajm  from 
the  very  reason  that  our  doctrine  is  right,  cannot  be  so  eil'fictive 
88  that  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  popish  church,  the  clergyman 
is  more  of  a  sacred  character  than  it  is  possible  to  invest  him 
■with  in  onr  Protestant  church,  and  more  cut  off  from  all  worldly 
afl&iraL  It  is  very  up-hill  work  in  the  church  of  England,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  f(jr  tV\()  (^Wv^\i\ax\.\A>  *vwt- 
jaesshis  Bock  with  the  persuasion  tliat  he  \ft  «i\)«t\A>^  \tv».\\  >«^ 
mate  mble  to  instruct  thbm,  than  any  at\iet  eegisi^^  Y^wvji*  «a^ 
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equally  well-educated  man  in  the  parish,  whose  worldly  drcnm- 
stances  have  given  him  equal  opportunity  and  leisnre  to  cultiyate 
his  mind  ;  and  in  every  parish,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, good  education,  and  religious  feeling,  among  our  npp«r 
and  middle  classes,  there  are  now  such  men.    The  Scotch  countiy 
clergyman  in  this  generation  does  not,  as  in  the  last,  stand  in 
the  position  of  being  the  only  regularly  educated,  enlightened, 
religious  man  perhaps  in  his  whole  congregation.      He  has  also 
the  i^res  of  a  family,  of  a  housekeeping,  of  a  glebe  in  Scotland, 
of  tithe  in  England,  and,  in  short,  the  business  and  toils,  tbe 
motives  of  action,  and  objects  of  interest  that  other  men  hsve. 
It  is  difficult,  or  in  truth  impossible  in  our  state  of  society,  to 
impress  on  his  flock  that  he  is  in  any  way  removed  from  tlieir 
condition,  from  their  failings  or  feelings ;  and  it  would  be  but  a 
delusion  if  he  succeeded,  for  he  is  a  human  being  in  the  same 
position  with   themselves,  under  the  influences   of  the  mme 
motives  and  objects  with  themselves  in  his  daily  life. 

The  machinery  of  the  Koman  Catholic  ehureh  is  altogelhar 
different,  and  produces  a  totally  different  result.  The  clergyman 
is  entirely  separated  from  individual  interests,  or  worldly  objects 
of  ordinaiy  life,  by  his  celibacy.  This  separates  him  from  all 
other  men.  Be  their  knowledge,  their  education,  their  piety, 
what  it  will,  they  belong  to  the  rest  of  mankiud  in  feelings,  in- 
terests, and  motives  of  action,  he  to  a  peculiar  class.  His  avarice, 
his  ambition,  or  whatever  evil  passions  may  actuate  him,  lie  all 
within  his  own  class,  and  bring  him  into  no  comparison  or  col- 
lision with  other  men.  The  restriction  of  celibacy  led,  no  doubt, 
to  monstrous  disorder  and  depravity  in  the  age  preceding  the 
Reformation — an  age,  however,  in  which  gix>ss  licentiousness  of 
conduct  and  language  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  society — but  it 
is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
present  times,  are  not  as  pure  and  chaste  in  their  lives  as  the 
unmarried  of  the  female  sex  among  ourselves.  Inst>ances  may 
occur  of  a  different  character,  but  quite  as  rarely  as  among  an 
equal  oiumber  of  our  unmaiTied  females  in  Britain  of  the  higher 
educated  classes.  The  restriction  itself  of  celibacy  is  unuatnral, 
and  in  our  church  is  properly  done  away  with,  because  we  receiTe 
the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  symbolical  only,  not  as 
being  any  thing  else  than  bread  and  wine,  in  virtue  of  the  priestly 
consecration.  The  papists,  who  receive  the  elements  as  tian- 
substantiated  by  the  consecration,  require  very  naturally  and 
properly,  that  the  priest  s\iQ\M\i^  of  a  sanctified  dass^  remowJ 
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from  human  impurity,  contamination,  or  sensual  lusts,  as  well 
as  from  all  worldly  affairs,  as  far  as  human  nature  can  by  human 
means  be.  Both  churches  are  right,  and  consequent  in  their 
nsage  and  reasoning,  according  to  their  different  doctrines.  Tlie 
Puseyites  of  the  church  of  England  alone  are  inconsequent;  for 
if  they  claim  apostolic  succession,  and  apostolic  reverence  and 
authority  for  the  clerical  body,  they  should  lead  the  apostolic 
life  of  celibacy,  and  repudiate  their  worldly  spouses,  interests, 
and  objects. 

But  our  Scotch  clergy,  placed  by  the  Reformation  in  sucli  a 
totally  different  religious  position  as  to  the  nature  of  their  func- 
tion, are  wrong  in  expecting  a  peculiar  veneration,  and  in  chal- 
lenging a  peculiar  sanctity  for  their  order.  As  a  sacred  order, 
or  class,  they  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  have  influence  founded  upon 
any  sound  religious  grounds,  when  the  distinction  which  made 
them  a  peculiar  class  in  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  mankind,  the 
distinction  in  their  sacramental  function,  and  consequent  separa- 
tion in  all  worldly  affairs  between  their  class  and  other  men, 
ceased  and  was  removed.  The  veneration  and  sanctity  which  each 
individual  works  out  for  himself  by  his  personal  character  and 
conduct  in  his  clerical  functions  alone  remained.  As  a  member 
of  an  order,  he  co«ld  take  nothing,  and  de  facto  receives  nothing. 
Superior  education,  and  the  prestige  from  Catholic  times,  kept 
up  a  lingering  distinction  in  our  Scotch  country  parishes  in  the 
last  generation ;  but  it  seems  a  hopeless  claim  now  in  an  educat- 
ed age,  for  members  of  a  profession  not  better  educated  than 
m^i  of  other  professions,  not  separated  by  any  peculiar  exclusive 
religious  Unction  from  the  ordinary  business,  interests,  motives, 
and  modes  of  living  of  other  well-conducted  men,  to  obtain  a 
separate  status  in  society,  analogous  to  that  of  the  popish  clergy. 
They  have  an  elevated,  and  if  they  will  so  apply  the  word,  a 
sacred  duty  to  perfbrm  along  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  ; 
but  they  form  no  distinct  sacred  class,  or  corporation,  like  the 
tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Israelites,  or  like  the  Catholic  clergy 
among  the  papists,  having  religious  duties  or  functions  which 
none  can  perform  but  it.-*  members,  and  to  which  they  are  essen- 
tial. Some  of  our  clergy  in  Scotland  In  the  present  day  would 
insinuate  that  they  are,  by  virtue  of  their  ordination,  or  of  their 
duties,  a  sacred  order  or  class  in  the  community ;  but  this  is  a 
papistical  pretension  so  entirely  explodedTby  ovrc  ^Bsfciorrsfi^^b^ii^ss^^ 
that  those  of  the  Scotch  church  who  make  \fe  acei  ^T«wW:Si  «^^ev^ 
^ut     yhe  genuine  spirit  of  Oalvinisui,  as  ado^t»^\s^  >2!aa'$3K»*^^si^ 
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people,  acknowledges  no  such  order  of  priesthood,  admits  no  such 
principle.     A  presbytery  has  no  claim,  like  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  to  sacred  apostolic  power  of  ordination.     Their  exami- 
nations and  licenses  regard  only  the  education,  moral  and  rtli- 
gious  character,  and  fitness  of  the  individual  to  become  a  preacher 
in  the   established  state -church,  and  to  serve  that  particular 
charge  to  which  he  is   called;  but   confer  no  spiritual  gifts,  no 
peculiar  sacred  powers  ;  and  for  the  good  reason,  that,  in  oor 
presb}^erian  faith,  no  such  gifts  or  powers  are  reserved  for  one 
class  of  men  more  than  another;  but  scriptural  knowledge,  piety, 
sanctity,  and  all  religious  gifts,  powers,  advantages,  and  abilities, 
stand  equally  open  to  all  men,  to  be  attained  thi'ough  faith,  and 
their  Bibles.     As  an  influential  machine  in  society,  our  clerical 
establishment  cannot  therefore,  from  its  nature,  have  such  power 
over  the  mind  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.     The  latter 
appears  also  to  have  taken  up  a  new  and  more  efficient  position 
since  the  settlement  of  Europe  after  the  revolutionary  war.    Ca- 
tholicism has  had  its  revival — and  its  priesthood  has  used  it 
adroitly. 

By  the  French  revolution  many  of  the  most  glaring  and  re- 
volting abuses  of  the  E,oman  Catholic  church  were  abolished 
In  no  Catholic  country,  for  instance,  not  evea  in  Kome,  is  the 
interference  of  the  church  or  the  clergy,  in  the  private  concema, 
or  civil  affairs,  opinions,  or  doings  of  individuals,  at  all  tolerated. 
Its  establishments,  and  powers  discordant  with  the  civil  au- 
thority, have  every  where  been  abrogated.  Monks  and  nuns 
are  no  longer  very  numerous,  except  in  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
are  nowhere  a  scandal ;  and  the  vast  estates  of  these  establish- 
ments have  generally,  over  all  the  Continent,  been,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  war,  confiscated  and  sold  to  pay  the  public  debt  of  the 
state.  In  Tuscany,  for  instance,  of  202  monastic  establishments ; 
viz.,  133  of  monks,  and  69  of  nuns,  only  40  remain  with  means 
for  their  future  support  and  continuance,  and  1 62  receive  aid 
li'om  government,  until  the  existing  members  who  survive  the 
confiscation  of  their  former  estates  die  out.  The  rich  Neapoli- 
tan monasteries  have,  in  the  same  way,  been  reduced  in  wealth 
and  numbers.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  Catholic  clergy,  in 
general,  are  by  no  means  in  brilliant  circumstances.  The  ob- 
noxious and  useless  growth  of  the  Catholic  church  establishment 
Las,  in  almost  every  eoxm^.^'^,  been  closely  pruned;  and  their 
clero-y  are,  in  reaVity,  ^rox^e  ^^:cs\\^<b$y.*is>rc  "ikv^NCL  SJs!&,  "^TOtestant 
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of  the  clergy  of  the  two  churches;  and  to  place  the  Catholic  now 
on  the  vantage  ground,  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  of  the  continental 
populations,  of  being  poor  and  sincere,  while  the  Protestant 
clergy  are  at  least  comfortable,  and  well  paid  for  their  sincerity. 
The  sleek,  fat,  narrow-minded,  wealthy  drone  is  now  to  be  sought 
for  on  the  episcopal  bench,  or  on  the  prebendal  stall  of  the 
Lutheran  or  Anglican  churches ;  the  well-oJOf,  comfortable  parish 
minister,  yeomanlike  in  mind,  intelligence,  and  social  position,  in 
the  manse  and  glebe  of  the  Calvinistic  church.  The  poverty- 
stricken,  intellectual  recluse,  never  seen  abroad  but  on  his  way 
to  or  from  his  studies  or  church  duties,  living  nobody  knows  how, 
but  all  know  in  the  poorest  manner,  upon  a  wretched  pittance 
in  his  obscure  abode — and  this  is  the  popisli  priest  of  the  19th 
century — ^has  all  the  advantage  of  position  with  the  multitude 
for  giving  effect  to  his  teaching. 

Our  clergy,  especially  in  Scotland,  have  a  very  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  state  of   the    popish  clergy.     In  our  country 
churches,  we  often  hear  them  prayed  for  as  men  wallowing  in 
luxury,  and  sunk  in  gross  ignorance.     This  is  somewhat  injudi- 
cious, as  well  as  uncharitable ;  for  when  the  youth  of  their  congre- 
gations, who,  in  this  travelling  age,  must  often  come  in  contact 
abroad  with  the  Catholic  clergy  so  described,  find  them  in  learn- 
ing, liberal  views,  and   genuine  piety,  according  to  their  own 
doctrines,  so  very  different  from  the  description  and  the  descri-r 
bers,  there  will  unavoidably   arise  comparisons  in  the  minds, 
especially  of    females   and   young  susceptible   persons,  by  no 
means  edifying,  or  flattering  to  their  clerical  teachers   at  home. 
Catholic  priests  and  monks  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  may 
have  been  all  that  our  Scotch  clergy  fancy  them  still  to  be;  but 
three  centuries,  a  French  revolution,  and  an  incessant  advance 
of  intelligence  in  society,  make  a  difference  for  the  better  or 
worse,  in  the  spirit  even  of  clerical  corporations.     Our  church- 
men should  understand  better  the  strength  of  a  formidable  adver- 
sary, who   is  evidently  gaining  ground  but  too  fast  upon  our 
Protestant  church,  and  who,  in  this  age,  brings  into  the  field, 
zeal  and  purity  of  life  equal  to  their  own,  and  learning,  a  training 
in   theological  scholarship,  and  a  general  knowledge  superior, 
perhaps,  to  their  own.     The  education  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
the  Catholic  church  is,  perhaps,  positively  higher,  and,  beyond 
doubt,  comparatively  higher  than  the  edwcsAivoTL  oi  >jXi^^cs>\.^Sx 
clergy.    Bjr  positively  higher  is  meant,  t\ia.^  ^JOiotL^  ^  ^^^^ 
number  of  popish  and  of  Scotch  clergy,  a  gE^\«t  ^x^^^^"^^"^ 
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of  the  former  will  be  found,  who  read  with  ease,  and  a  perfect 
mastery,  the  ancient   languages,    Greek  and    Latin,   and  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Eastern  languages  connected  with  that  of  the 
Old  Testament — a  greater  number  of  profound  scholars,  a  greater 
number  of  high  mathematicians,  and  a  higher  average  amount 
of  acquired  knowledge.     Is  it  asked  of  what  use  to  the  preachOT 
of  the  gospel  is  such  obsolete  worldly  scholarship  ?     The  ready 
answer  is,  that  if  the  parish  minister  of  the  Scotch  church  can 
no  more  read  the  works  of  the  Evangelists,  Apostles,  and  early 
Fathers  easily  and  masterly  in  the  original  Greek,   than  any 
other  man  in  the  pai'ish,  knows  them  only  from  the  translations 
and  books  in  our  mother  tongue,  to  which  every  reading  man 
in  the  parish  has  access  as  well  as  he,  and  if  he  has  not  had  his 
mental  faculties  cultivated  and  improved  by  a  long  oomnse  of  ap- 
plication to  such  studies  as  mathematics,  the  dead  languages, 
scholastic  learning,  ancient  doctrines  in  philosophy  and  morals, 
the  ancient  history  of  mind  and  men,  and  the  laws  of  matter  and 
intelligence  as  far  as  known  to  man,   on  what  grounds  does  he 
challenge   deference  and  respect  for  his  opinions  from  us  his 
parishioners  ?     We  are   educated  up  to  him.     How  can  he  in- 
struct a  congregation  who  know  him  to  be  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves ?     Has  the  ordination  of  a  presbytery  conferred  on  the 
half-educated  lad  any  miraculous  gifts  or  knowledge  ?     If  he  be 
as  ignorant  as  his  hearers  of  these  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge, which  few  have  his  leisure  to  arrive  at,  what  is  it  he  does 
know  ?     What  is   the   education,   what   the   acquirements  on 
which  a  presbyteiy,  not  better  educated  than  himself    have  ex- 
amined and  licensed  him  1  v  He  is  like  an  apothecary  ignorant 
of  chemistry,  compounding  his  medicines  from  a  book  offormute 
left  in  his  shop  by  his  predecessor,  and  without  any   knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  he  is  handling. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  standard  of  clerical  education   in  Scot- 
land at  the  present  day,  is  as  high  as  it  ever  was — as  high  as  in 
any  generation  since  the  Reformation.     It  may  be  so  ;  bat  if 
the  public  has  become  educated  up  to  that  standard,  the  clergy 
of  the  present  day  have  lost  the  vantage  ground  of  superior  edu- 
cation and  learning,    and  consequently   of  moral  influence  as 
teachers,  as  much  as  if  the  standard  of  clerical  education  had 
itself  been  lowered. 

In  the  nature  a\ao,  o^  owe  "Y^x^^^t^Knau  church  service  there 
is  an  element  oi  decay  oi  mcrc^  'w^'^Tv^-Si^,  ^x^^x^Rftd  by  the 
genei-al   advance  o£  sodety  \^  e^^3.^^^:^a^,^s.\.S^^^^^,^\^• 
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gious  knowledge.  From  tlie  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Refor- 
mation, all  instruction  was  oral,  all  knowledge  was  conveyed  by 
word  of  mouth  from  the  teacher  to  his  pupils.  Bub  printing  and 
the  diffusion  of  books  have  reduced  to  insignificance  this  ancient 
mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  especially  in  abstract  science. 
It  is  confined  now  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with 
natural  substances,  and  the  operations  on  them.  Knowledge  is 
imparted  to  the  mind  now,  through  the  eye,  not  through  the  ear  ; 
and  the  book  read,  referred  to,  considered  in  the  silence  of  the 
closet,  has  in  all  studies,  sciences,  public  and  private  affairs,  and 
intellectual  acquirement,  superseded,  even  in  the  universities,  the 
duty  and  utility  of  the  orator,  lecturer,  or  speaker.  Reading  has  re- 
duced oral  instruction  to  utter  insignificance  in  pure  science  and 
in  public  affairs ;  and  the  ancient,  but  imperfect,  mode  of  convey- 
ing information  by  word  of  mouth  is  banished  to  the  nursery. 
The  influence  of  the  oral  teacher  naturally  must  decay  along  with. 
the  utility  and  importance  of  his  occupation ;  and  this  principle 
of  decay  of  the  moral  influence  of  oral  tuition  reaches  the  Pres- 
byterian pulpit. 

It  is  unfortunate,  also,  for  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  Calvi- 
nistic  church,  that  its  service  consists  exclusively  of  extempo- 
rary effusions  or  temporary  compositions.  These,  composed  in 
haste  by  men  of  moderate  education,  and  often  of  small  abilities, 
have  to  undergo  the  comparison,  in  the  mind  of  an  educated  and 
reading  congregation,  with  similar  compositions,  prayers,  or  ser- 
mons prepared  carefully  for  the  press,  by  the  most  able  and 
learned  divines.  The  moral  influence  resting  solely  on  such  a 
church  service  cannot  be  permanent.  As  a  machinery,  the 
English  church  is  founded  on  a  more  lasting  and  influential 
basis  ;  its  established  forms  of  prayer,  imobjectionably  good  in 
themselsres,  not  placing  one  minister  or  his  compositions  in  com- 
petition with  another,  or  with  other  similar  compositions,  in  the 
public  mind — the  almost  mechanical  operation  of  reading  the 
service  well  or  ill,  being  all  the  comparison  that  can  be  made 
between  two  clergymen  in  the  essential  part  of  the  church  duty. 
The  competition,  also,  or  comparison  of  any  other  compositions 
of  the  same  kind,  however  excellent,  with  the  old  liturgy,  can 
never  occur  in  the  public  mind  in  England ;  because  the  liturgy 
has  use  and  wont,  antiquity,  repetition  from  childhood  to  old 
age  in  its  favour,  and  is  interwoven  with  tl\ft  \\«i3o\t^  c>l  ^i\ia  ^^'i- 
ple  by  these  threads,  in  all  their  religioMS  exetcis^a. 
The  comparative  education  of  the  Scotch.  cWgj  oi^^  ^x<5^««^ 
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generation,  that  is  to  say,  their  education  compared  to  that  of 
the  Scotch  people,  is  unquestionably  lower  than  that  of  the  po- 
pish clergy  compared  to  the  education  of  their  people.     This  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  popish  clergy  seeking  to  maintain  their 
influence  and  superiority,  by  keeping  the  people  in  gross  igno- 
rance.    But  this  opinion  of  our  churchmen  seems  more  ortho- 
dox than  charitable  or  correct.     The  popish  clergy  have  in 
reality  less  to  lose  by  the  progress  of  education  than  our  own 
Scotch  clergy ;  because  their  pastoral  influence  and  their  church 
services,  being  founded  on  ceremonial  ordinances,  come  into  no 
competition  or  comparison  whatsoever,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
any  thing  similar  that  literature  or  education  produce ;  and  are 
not  connected  with  the  imperfect  mode  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, which,  as  education  advances,  becomes  obsolete,  and  falls 
into  disuse,  and  almost  into  contempt ;  although  essential  in 
our  Scotch  church.     In  Catholic  Germany,  in  France,  Italy, 
and  even  Spain,  the  education  of  the  common  people  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  manners,  and  morals,  is  at  least  as 
genemlly  diffused,  and  as  faithfully  promoted  by  the  clerical 
body,  as  in  Scotland.      It  is  by  their  own  advance,  and.not  hy 
keepiDg  back  the  advance  of  the  people,  that  the  popish  priest- 
hood of  the  present  day  seek  to  keep  ahead  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  community  in  Catholic  lands  ;  and  they  might, 
perhaps,  retort  on  our  presbyterian  clergy,  and  ask  if  they,  too, 
are  in  their  countries  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  age  1     Education  is  in  reality  not  only  not  repressed,  but  is 
encoiiraged  by  the  popish  church,  and  is  a  mighty  instrument  in 
its  hands,  and  ably  used.    In  every  street  in  Rome,  for  instance, 
there  are,  at  short  distances,  public  primary  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Home,  with  a  population  of  158,678  souls,  has 
372  public  primary  schools,  with  482  teachers,  and  14,099  chil- 
dren attending  them.     Has  Edinburgh  so  many  public  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  those  classes  ?     I  doubt  it.     Berlin,  with 
a  population  about  double  that  of  Rome,  has  only  264  schools. 
Rome  has  also  her  university,  with  an  average  attendance  of  660 
students  ;  and  the  Papal  States,  with  a  population  of  2^  mil- 
lions, contain  seven  universities.     Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
14  millions,  has  but  seven.     These  are  amusing  statistical  facts 
— and  instructive  txs>  N;d\  ^^  ^■ai\5L^\\v^---^hen  we  remember  the 
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and  tlie  establisliment  of  governmental  schools,  and  enforcing  by 
police  regulation  the  school  attendance  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes.     France  sent  her  philosophers  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Berlin  to  study  the  manifold  excellences  of  the  Prussian  school 
machinery,  and  to  engraft  them  on  her  own  "liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened,  liberal,  and  bene- 
volent of  our  own  upper  classes,  sighing  over  the  supposed  igno- 
rance and  vice  of  the  multitude,  wish  that  our  government,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  demoralising  constraint  and  infringe- 
ment of  the  natural  rights  of  parents,  would  take  up  the  trade  of 
teaching,  make  a  monopoly  of  it  as  in  Prussia,  with  a  state- 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  manage  it,  and  enforce  by  law 
and  regulation   the  consumpt  of  a  certain  quantity  in  every 
family,  out  of  the  governmeat  shops.    Our  statesmen  were  wiser 
than  our  philanthropists,  or  rather  the  common  sense,  and  sense 
of  their  civil  and  moral  rights  among  the  people  were  more 
powerful  than  both  ;  and  society  with  *  iis  has  been  wisely  left 
by  our  legislature  to  educate  itself  up  to  its  wants — a  point  be- 
yond which  no  school-mastering  can  drive  it  with  any  useful 
moral  or  religious  result,  and  up  to  which,  as  in  all  free  action 
for  meeting  human  wants,  the  demand  wiU  produce  the  supply. 
The  statistical  fact,  that  Rome  has  above  a  hundred  schools  more 
than  Berlin,  for  a  population  little  more  than  half  of  that  of 
Berlin,  puts  to  flight  a  world  of  humbug  about  systems  of  na- 
tional education  cairied  on  by  governments,  and  their  moral 
effects  on  society.     Is  it  asked,  what  is  taught  to  the  people  of 
Rome  by  all  these  schools  1 — precisely  what  is  taught  at  Berlin, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  languages,  reli- 
gious doctrine  of  some  sort,  and,  above  all,  the  habit  of  passive 
submission  in  the  one  city  to  the  clerical,  in  the  other  to  the 
govt^rnraent  authorities.     The  priesthood  and  the  state  func- 
tionaries well  know  that  reading  and  writing  are  not  thinking ; 
that  these  acquirements,  and  all  the  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge besides,  which  can  enter  into  the  education  of  the  common 
man  in  ordinary  station,  only  increase  his  veneration  for,  and 
the  social  influence  of  that  higher  education  which  the  mass  of 
the  community  has  no  leisure  to  apply  to,  and  which  always 
must  be  confined  to  a  few ;  to  a  professional  class.     The  flocks 
will  follow  the  more  readily  for  being  trained,  if  the  leaders  only 
keep  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

There  is  an  evident  reaction  in  the  ap^\\c«i.\i\oxi  o^  ^^  ^^ 
inaxittj,    that  superstition,  and  despotiaia  XQMafe  \>^  iovxcA^^  '^^ 
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ignorance.  In  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Italy,  it  is  found  that 
school  acquirements  and  knowledge  do  not  necessarily  involve 
thinking,  and  still  less  acting ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  fur- 
nish distraction  and  excitement  to  the  public  mind,  and  turn  it 
from  deeply  considering,  or  deeply  feeling,  real  errors  in  religion, 
or  practical  grievances  in  civil  life.  Education  is  become  the 
art  of  teaching  men  not  to  think.  When  a  government,  a  priest- 
hood, a  corporate  body  of  any  kind,  gets  hold  of  the  education 
of  the  people  without  competition,  even  in^  the  most  minute 
portion,  as  in  a  village  school,  this  is  invariably  the  result  of 
their  teaching. 

It  is  nob  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  schoob 
— consequently  the  great  diffusion  of  those  acquirements  which 
are  called  education — in  Home.     The  same  cause  acts  in  the 
same  way  in  Edinburgh.     There  is  a  great  demand  for  that  sort 
of  labour  which  may  be  called  educated  labour,  to  distinguish  it 
ftom  mechanical  labour,  but  which  has  as  little  influence  on  the 
moral  or  mental  condition  of  the  individual,  as  shoemaking,  or 
chipping  stones  on  the  highway, — and  the  demand  produces  the 
supply.     Church  servants  of  all  kinds,  from  the  cardinal  down 
to  the  singing-boy,  must  be  able  to  read :  and  the  great  amount 
of  living  to  be  found  at  Rome  in  the  Church,  produces  the  de- 
mand for  instruction  in  the  qualifications.      In  Edinburgh,  and 
generally  in  Scotland,  the  same  demand  for  educated  labour,  in 
the  colonies,  in  mercantile,  or  legal,  or  medical  professions,  and 
in  the  Scotch  church,  produces  a  similar  supply.     Those  who 
raise  the  supply  are,  in  both  cities,  generally  the  young  men  in- 
tended for  the  priesthood  ;  but  in  Rome  the  clergy  occupy  them- 
selves more  systematically,  and  more  authoritatively,  more  in 
the  Prussian  style,  with  the  education  of  the  people,  than  they 
have  legal  power  to  do  with  us.     They  hold  the  reins,  and  are 
the  superintendents,   if  not  the   actual  teachers,   in  all  these 
schools.     It  is  very  much  owing  to  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the 
priesthood  in   difiusing  instruction  in  the  useful  branches  oi 
knowledge,  that  the  revival  and  spread  of  Catholicism  have  been 
so  considerable  among  the  people  of  the  Continent  who  were 
left  by  the  revolution,  and  the  warfare  attending  it,  in  that  state, 
that  if  the  Catholic  religion  had  not  connected  itself  with  some- 
thing visibly  useful,  with  material  interests,  they  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  wit\i  it,    Tci^  Qj^\}c^OCvj.  O^^t^  ^dsroitly  seized  on 
education,  and  not,  a^  ^^  m^^*^'^^  Sxv  ^t<^\r5&\»xv\.  ^sR^ss^&cv^Sfc 
I'eep  the  people  in  ds^xi^n^^  ^^  V^^x^^^'b,  «as^.^  ^^^  \s^^^^^ 
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error  and  superstition ;  bnt  to  be  at  the  liead  of  the  great  social 
influence  of  useful  knowledge;  and  with  the  conviction  that  this 
knowledge — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  all  such  acquire- 
ments— is  no  more  thinking,  or  an  education  leading  to  thinking, 
snd  to  shaking  off  the  trammels  of  popish  superstition,  than 
playing  the  fiddle,  or  painting,  or  any  other  acquirement  to 
which  mind  is  applied. 

Since  the  peace  of  Europe  was  established  in  1815,  very  im- 
portant events  in  church  history  have  taken  place,  although 
scarcely  noticed  by  our  clergy,  occupied  too  exclusively  in  the 
petty  politics  of  their  own  establishments.  The  revival  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  every  country  of  Europe  after  the  war-feeling, 
after  the  moral  fever,  and  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period 
were  extinguished,  and  the  embers  of  the  flame  trodden  out  at 
Waterloo,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  times 
which  have  succeeded;  and  the  different  directions  this  univer- 
sal revival  of  religion  has  taken  in  the  different  churches  of 
Europe,  one  of  the  most  eventful  for  future  generations.  The 
Oontmental  people  had  a  religion  to  choose  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  How  have  the  two  churches  of  Europe  availed  themselves 
of  this  peculiar  state  of  the  European  mind  ?  The  Protestant 
church  is  shaken  to  the  foundation  in  her  ancient  seats,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and,  as  a  body  politic,  has  lost,  instead  of 
gained  influence.  The  overthrow  of  the  very  name  and  fonn  of 
Protestantism  in  Pmssia  by  the  late  king,  and  the  defection 
even  of  the  clergy,  from  her  doctrines  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  other  Protestant  countries,  have  thrown  great  moral  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  European 
people  had  a  religion  to  choose,  and  found  the  Protestant  church 
in  its  very  centre,  Germany,  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  trans- 
formation into  the  new-shaped  thing — ^the  Prussian  church ;  and 
from  the  almost  total  silence  of  the  abject  Prussian  population, 
both  clergy  and  flocks,  at  the  change,  it  was  naturally  believed  • 
that  the  change  was  undeniably  necessary;  and  people  naturally 
attached  themselves  to  that  church  which  acknowledges  no  want 
of  change,  and  carries  with  it  the  moral  weight  of  stability  and 
time-hallowed  forms.  In  the  Continental  Protestant  church, 
the  revival  flame  of  religion  has  not  taken  a  church  direction, 
but  hasjshown  itself  in  schisms,  discord  of  rites  and  opinions,  the 
extinction  in  Prussia  of  the  doctrines  and  forms  oi  ^i)aa\rwQ  ^^»5^ 
hr&Dcbes  of  Protestantism,  and  the  adoption,  even.\y5  ^i^ti^  Over^ 
jffi  Germany  and  Switzerland,  of  views  -wlaicli  ^av3\^  V^N^'^awea. 
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considered  formerly  in  their  cburclies,  as  deistical,  unitarian, 
socinian.  In  Britain,  also,  the  Protestant  church  has  got  into  a 
false  position.  The  clergy,  both  in  the  church  of  England  and 
in  the  church  of  Scotland,  have  been  attempting  to  unite  the 
two  opposite  poles — ^power  and  popularity — and  in  their  struggle 
for  church  power,  and  church  influence,  have  lost  the  lead  in  the 
religious  revival  of  the  age.  It  is  not  the  church  in  either  coun- 
try now  that  sustains,  or  directs,  or  even  represents  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  people,  but  the  offsets  from  the  clerical  body 
acting  independently  of  the  church,  and  forming  an  evangelical 
laity.  The  scholars  have  outgrown  the  teachers;  and  the  teach- 
ers, instead  of  advancing  with,  and  leading  the  progress  of  the 
age,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  superannuated  appendages  on 
the  religion  of  the  people,  sustained  by  it,  not  sustaining  it;  nor 
capable  of  directing  it  in  the  vast  educational  and  missionaEj 
efforts  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  are  makiog 
by  their  own  agents,  while  their  clergy  are  battling  for  church 
wealtli,  or  church  power. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  more  effective  machi- 
nery of  a  priesthood,  has  held  the  bridle,  and  guided  the  public 
mind  in  this  great  revival  of  religious  feeling  in  Europe,  more 
cleverly  than  the  Protestant.     It  has  evidently  entered  more 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  seen  more  clearly  what  to 
give  up,  and  what  to  retain,  in  the  present  intellectual  state 
of  the  European  mind,  and  has  exerted  its  elasticity  to  cover 
with  the  mantle  of  Catholicism,  opinions  wide  enough  apart  to 
have  formed   irreconcilable  schisms  and  sects  in  former  ages. 
Monkish  institutions,  onerous  calls  upon  the  time  or  purse  of 
the  common   man,  relic-veneration,  vows,  pilgrimages,  auricu- 
lar confessions,  penances,  and  processional  mummery,  appear  to 
be  silently  relaxed,  or  relinquished,  wheresoever  the  pubhc  mind 
is  too  advanced  for  them.     The  old  Catholic  clergy  and  their 
kind  of  Catholicism  appear  to  have  died  out,  or  to  be  placed  in 
an  inactive  state,  and  young  men  of  new  education  and  spirit  to 
have  been  formed,  and  set  to  work:  and  these  men  have  taken 
up  their  church  as  they  found  her,  shorn  of  temporal  and  politi- 
cal power  in  almost  every  country,  and  of  all  social  influence  in 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  even  with  the  means  of  hving  re- 
duced to  a  very  scanty  pittance  in  France,  and  other  Catholie 
lands,  and  have  set  to  \JOxki\oTa.  X^VA-e,  position,  without  looking 
back,  with  the  zeal  au^  iexN^iic^  >«\a^^^'^^^'5»  q.\^  ^'5iNKs\sh  in 
poverty.     It  is  ao  iax  ixom\»^\^^  ^^  "^^  '-vgEvotas^^  ^\S^^'S^%^ 
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this  new  school  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  founds  the  Catholic 
church,  that  you  hear  sermons  from  them,  which  might  he  preach- 
ed to  any  Christian  congregation.  The  general  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  as  ahly  inculcated,  as  from  our  own  pulpits, 
and  the  pe^liar  or  disputable  doctrines  of  the  Popish  church 
seem,  by  some  tacit  understanding,  to  be  left  out  of  the  range 
of  their  subjects..  They  are  not  only  free  from  the  puerilities  of 
doctrinal  points,  but  also  from  the  affectation  so  common  in  the 
Protestant  churches  abroad,  of  preaching  only  the  moral,  and 
not  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  gospeL 

Besides  this  greater  efficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the  Romish 
church,  the  Catholic  religion  itself  has  the  apparent  unity  of  be- 
'  lief  of  all  its  adherents,  in  its  fe,vour.     This  unity  is  apparent 
only,  not  real;  but  it  has  the  same  moral  effect  on  the  minds  o£ 
ih.e  unreflecting,  as  if  it  were  real.     The  Catholic  religion  adapts 
itself,  in  fact,  to  eveiy  degree  of  intelligence,  and  to  every  class 
of  intellect.     It  is  a  net  which  adapts  its  meshes  to  the  minnow 
and  the  whale.     The  Lazarone  on  his  knees  before  a  child's  doll 
in  a  glass  case,  and  praying  fervently  to  the  bellissima  Ma- 
donna, is  a  Catholic,  as  well  as  Gibbon,  Stolberg,  or  Schlegel :  but 
his  Catholicism  is  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  an  idolatrous 
fidth  in  the  image  before  him,  which  may  in  its  time  have  re- 
presented a  Diana  of  Ephesus,  or  a  Venus.     Their  Catholicism 
was  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  philosophic  minds,  and 
which,  however  erroneous,  could  have  had  nothing   in  common 
with  that  of  the  ignorant  Lazarone.     I  strolled  one  Sunday  even- 
ing in  Prussia  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine.     The  priest  was  catechising,  excunining,  and  instructing 
the  children  of  the  parish,  in  the  same  way.  and  upon  the  same 
plan,  and  with  the  same  care  to  awaken  the  intellectual  powers 
of  each  child  by  appropriate   questions  and  explanations,  as 
in  our  well-conducted  Sunday  schools  that  are  taught  on  the 
system  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School.     And  what  of  all 
subjects  was  the  subject  this   Catholic  priest  was  explaining 
and  inculcating  to  Catholic  children ;  and  by  his  femiliar  ques- 
tions and  their  answers,  bringing  most  admirably  home  to  their 
intelligence  ?  — the  total  uselessness  and  inefficacy  of  mere  forms  of 
prayer,  or  verbal  repetitions  of  prayers,  if  not  understood,  and 
aocompanied  by  mental  occupation  with  the  subject,  and  the 
preference  of  silent  mental  prayer  to  all  form-s — ^itLd  -^Va^  \s^q^ 
leautifuJIf  brought  out  to  suit  the  inteHigQnce  oi  >iXi^  OcSA'^^'^* 
J  looked  around  me,  to  be  satisfied  that  1  waa  t^^^"^  ^^  '^^  ^^^*^ 
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Steps  of  a  popish  church,  and  not  in  the  school  room  of  Dr.  Muir's, 
or  any  other  well- taught  presbyterian  parish  in  Edinburgh.  Yet 
beside  me,  on  her  knees  before  the  altar,  was  an  old  crone  mum- 
bling her  Pater  Nosters,  and  keeping  tale  of  them  by  her  beads, 
and  whose  mind  was  evidently  intent  on  accomplishing  so  many 
repetitions,  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  worda  Be- 
tween her  Catholicism,  and  that  of  the  pastor  and  of  the  new  ge- 
neration he  was  teaching,  there  was  certainly  a  mighty  chasm,  a 
distance  that  in  the  Protestant  church,  or  in  a  former  age,  would 
have  given  ample  room  for  half  a  dozen  sects  and  shades  of  dis- 
sent— a  difference  as  great  as  between  the  Puseyite  branch  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  itself 
But  the  mantle  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  elastic,  and  covers  all 
sorts  of  differences,  and  hides  all  sorts  of  disunion.  Each  under- 
stands the  Catholic  religion  in  his  own  way,  and  remains  classed 
as  Catholic,  without  dissent,  although,  in  reality,  as  widely  apart 
from  the  old  Catholic  church,  as  ever  Luther  was  from  the  pope. 
Our  Protestant  faith  sets  before  all  men  distinctly  one  and  the 
same  doctrine  and  belief,  the  same  principles,  the  same  Christian 
knowledge,  ideas,  and  objects.  There  is  consequently,  distinct 
ground  for  sectarianism  and  dissent,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Protestant  church.  These  are  also  abstract  ideas  which  are  set 
before  men,  to  which  every  mind  must  raise  itself,  and  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  cannot  be  compre- 
hended so  readily,  or  dwelt  upon  so  long,  and  so  fervently,  espe- 
cially by  those  untrained  to  mental  exertion,  as  the  material 
ideas  of  crucifixes,  images,  relics,  paintings,  and  ceremonies,  with 
which  Catholicism  mixes  up  the  same  abstract  ideas.  These 
material  objects  act,  like  Ley  den  jars  in  electricity,  upon  the  de- 
votion of  Catholics  :  and  every  one  seems  to  adjust  to  his  own 
mental  powers  and  intelligence,  the  use  of  this  material  machi- 
nery for  quickening  his  devotion.  With  some,  the  invocation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  is  considered  but  as  a  necessary 
logical  deduction  from  the  great  doctrine  of  mediation.  If  the 
mediation  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  be  efficacious,  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Mother,  who  must  have  been  the  most  perfect  of  cre- 
ated beings  as  the  chosen  vessel  for  our  Redeemer  s  conception, 
with  her  Son,  who  in  filial  piety  and  affection  as  in  all  other 
yirtue,  was  perfection,  must,  according  to  their  not  unspecioua 
deduction,  be  effiicjaciowa  a\ao.  T^^  wo.  'pnro'icui^ixs^  the  invocations 
addressed  to  the  Yirgui  "NLarj,  ^iXv^  K^ojs^iX.^,  '^jj^sci^  "«xv\  ^^ 
who  were  either  peraon^  ir\ft^^  ^^^  ^q^^^ta^^^  ^"l  ^-^^^^^^^ 
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when  on  earth,  or  supposed  to  have  been  acceptable  to  him  by 
their  lives  or  sufferings,  are  founded  on  this  deduction  from  the 
principle  of  mediation,  and  from  the  excellency  of  the  virtue  of 
our  Saviour.  The  mediatory  nature  of  these  invocations  is  with 
others,  again,  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten,  and  it 
becomes  a  direct  idolatrous  worship  to  those  secondary  media- 
tors, equal  to  what  we  pay  to  the  great  Mediator  himself :  and 
as  these  are  at  best  but  human  beings  little  removed  from  our 
own  condition,  the  mind  is  able  to  dwell  wiihout  exertion  or 
fatigue  upon  them,  their  merits,  and  their  works  j  and  is  excited 
to  a  fervency  of  devotion,  not  attainable  by  the  human  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  abstract  truths  of  our  re- 
ligious belief  Our  belief  is  the  working  of  judgment,  theirs  of 
imagination;  and  this  fervency  of  feeling  is,  in  the  construction 
of  our  mental  system,  more  nearly  allied  to,  and  nourished  and 
excited  by  imagination,  than  judgment.  In  this  way  we  must 
account  for  the  undeniably  greater  devotional  fervour  of  Catholics 
than  of  Protestants. 

The  elasticity  of  the  Catholic  church  adapting  itself  to  every 
mind,  instead  of  raising  every  mind  up  to  it,  is  the  great  cause 
of  the  advance  of  Catholicism  in  the  present  day,  among  the  en- 
lightened, as  well  as  the  ignorant  classes ;  and  the  great  cause  of 
the  small  influence  of  Catholicism  in  raising  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  mankind,  and  advancing  the  civilisation  of 
society.  It  is  a  cap  that  fits  every  head,  for  every  head  can  stick 
it  on  in  some  fashion  or  other.  Its  most  absurd  doctrines,  as 
that  of  the  real  presence  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  plausibly  enough  deduced  from  the  plain  words  of  scripture — 
"  This  is  my  body" — not,  this  is  the  symbol  of  my  body — and 
the  natural  objection  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses  contradicting 
the  supposed  transubstantiation,  is  met  by  the  argument  of  the 
unceasing  divine  power  to  operate  a  miracle  even  every  day  and 
hour  upon  every  altar,  the  incompatibility  with  any  rational 
idea  of  divine  power,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  age  of  miracles  is 
past,  that  what  the  divine  power  worked  at  one  time  it  cannot 
or  will  not  work  at  another,  although  the  same  necessity  exists, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  our  senses  as  a  test  of  miracle,  the  disci- 
ples themselves  having  been  blind  to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  although  seeing  and  assisting  in  it.  This  fits  some 
heads.  Others  find  the  consubstantiation  oi\^aft\jwJ^«w>x!L^T^s5J^ 
at  aJi  more  intelligible,  than  the  tTaivsv3[\i^\»«i.T^^\«^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
Catholic^  and  acquiesce  in  the  older  fedtla.  oi  t\ift  Vwo,    ^^^R*  "^^^^^ 
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jority  believe  that  which  requires  no  thinking.  The  Frendi 
revolution  left  the  minds  of  men  in  a  rude  uneducated  state, 
more  adapted  to  receive  the  mateiial  impressions  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  ideas  suited  to  a  low,  neglected,  religious,  and  moral 
education,  than  to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  higher  and 
more  abstract  truths  of  Protestantism.  The  military  spirit  of  a 
generation,  born  and  bred  in  wars  and  revolutions,  and  accus- 
tomed to  see  all  distinction  and  honour  resting  not  upon  moral 
worth  and  good  principle,  but  upon  success,  promotion,  and  out- 
ward decoration,  could,  when  a  reaction  and  revival  arose  in  re- 
ligious feeling  among  them,  more  easily  go  over  into  that  church 
in  which  similar  merits  and  similar  emblems  are  admitted ;  and 
supersede  mental  exertion. 

The  period  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  undoubtedly, 
lowered  the  tone  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment'  in  Europe. 
In  the  events  and  present  results  of  that  vast  movement,  so 
many  enterprises  were  successful,  in  which  all  acknowledged 
moral  and  religious  principles  were  set  aside,  and  so  many  agents 
and  participators  in  iniquitous  events,  attained,  and  still  to  this 
day  retain,  all  honour  and  social  consideration,  although  gained 
in  defiance  of  all  moral  piinciples  of  conduct,  that  wrong- doing 
has  been  kept  in  countenance,  and  success  has  been  allowed  to 
legalize,  and  cover  from  the  judgment  of  posterity,  the  most 
flagitious  acts  of  public  historical  personages.  This  is  the  deepest 
stain  upon  the  literature  of  our  times.  Who  in  all  wide  Europe, 
which  of  the  many  histoiians  of  the  French  revolution — Scott, 
Alison,  Carlyle,  Thiers — who,  who  has  raised  his  voice  in  the 
cause  of  moral  right  and  integrity  ?  Who  has  applied  to  the 
test-stone  of  just  moral  principle  the  men  and  acts  he  is  descri- 
bing to  posterity  as  great  and  brilliant  examples  of  human  con- 
duct? Who  has  asked  the  French  generals,  marshals,  and 
princes,  the  living  individuals  who  now  revel  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  as  the  highest  characters  of  the  age,  who  has  asked  them, 
one  by  one,  how  did  ye  amass  your  immense  wealth  1  Is  it 
honestly  come  by  1  Is  it  the  savings  of  your  daily  pay  and  al- 
lowances in  your  professional  stations  ?  or  is  it  money  gained  by 
secret  paiticipation  with  your  own  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, or  wrung  by  forced  gifts,  requisitions,  unmilitary  robbery— 
in  a  word,  from  towns,  ancient  institutions,  and  innocent  suffer- 
ing individuals  %  "WWe  ^o^^^^^wix  ^<srq\R«s»  Ok^  ^old  and  silver 
plate  i  your  collectioBa  oi  ^\^m\^,'V^'^^^^^  '«:^$>.%^^^^5.  -^^ 
inga  1     Were  tteae  not  iox^i^^,  ^Yxxsi^^x^^  'v^^-vs^  ^^>^  V-^ 
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owners,  without  even  the  show  of  purchase  1    When  the  great 
men  of  the  earth  arranged  and  restored  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
the  political  and  territorial  interests  of  kings  and  states,  why  did 
they  not  follow  out  the  principle,  and  restore  the  moral  interests 
of  Europe  also  1     Why  did  they  not  make  the  vultures   who 
were  gorged  with  the  pillage  of  Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
of  every  city  from  Hamburgh  to  Bern,  and  from  Bern  to  Cadiz, 
and  to  Naples,  disgorge  individually  their  unmilitarybooty,  and 
restore  the  property  to  the  countries,  towns,   institutions,  and 
private  persons,  from  whom  it  had  been  extorted  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  civilized  warfare  1     They  were  not  eagles,   these 
were  but  the  foul  birds  of  prey  which  follow  the  eagle  to  feed 
upon  the  carcass  he  strikes  down  in  his  flight.     Political  or  mili- 
tary profligacy  in  high  station  and  command,  is  more  ruinous 
to  public  moi*als  than  private  vice,  because  it  sets  principle  at 
deflance  openly,  and  not  in  a  corner,  and  showing  the  homage  to 
virtue  oi  attempting  to  hide  itself;  but  braves,  in  high  and  con- 
spicuous social  positioiib,  the  control  of  morality  and  public 
opinion.     The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  restoring  something  like  a 
balance  of  power,  and  a  monarchical  shape   to  the  Continent, 
only  skinned  over  the  wound  inflicted  on  society — made  com- 
pensation only  to  kings,  and  some  royal   dynasties,   nofc  to  the 
people  ;   restored  nothing  of  what   is  of  more  importance  than 
forms  of  government, — ^nothing  of  the  moral  principle  which  had 
been  pushed  out  of  its  proper  place  and  influence  in  society,  by 
the  impunity,  unmerited  honours,  and  impudent  assumption  of 
dignity,  permitted  to  the  most   shameless  rapine  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  history  of  civilized  people.     M.  Thiers,  the  late  min- 
ister of  France,  is  now  in  Grermany,  writing  history,  fortunately 
for  mankind,   instead  of  making  history  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.     He  is  visiting  all  the  cities  and  localities  of  Germany, 
which  were  the  theatres  of  important  events  and  memorable  ex- 
ploits, to  collect,  it  is  said,  materials  for  a  great  historical  work 
iroTSX  the   commencement  of  the  French   revolution.     Has  M, 
Thiers  the  moral   courage  to  write  such  a  history  as  history  in 
this  age  ought  to  be  written  ?     Will  he  bring  to  the  unerring 
test-stone  of  moral  principle,   every  act,   evei^  character,  every 
tean  he  is  dealing  with  as  an  historian  1     WHl  he  unmask   and 
dcaioance  to  posterity,  the  unprincipled  adventurei*s,  pillsj^i^^ 
and  marauders,  whom  accident,  good  fortune,  Tcffifc^s:^  \a\soN»^  «s^^ 
the  hraveij  of  their  troops,  threw  up  into  ^i^  aii^  coros^^a^^''^^ 
wtrntione^  and  who  are  JSguring  to  this  day  iit  t^'^  ey^  oi^^  nr^xv^ 
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the  first  of  men  ?  Will  he  restore  the  moral  tone  to  society 
Tirhich  has  been  lost  in  France,  by  the  unmerited  success  and 
splendour  of  such  men  1  Or  will  he  only  give  the  world  a  clas- 
sical work — a  fine  imitation  of  the  ancient  historians,  brilliant 
descriptions  of  marches,  battles,  intrigues,  causes  and  results  of 
events,  fine  spun,  imaginary,  eloquent,  modelled  upon  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus — a  work  of  talent,  but 
not  of  historical  philosophic  truth,  a  work  which  every  body 
will  praise,  few  will  read,  and  nobody  believe,  or  be  the  better 
for;  a  work,  in  short,  of  leading  articles  in  which  every  victory 
is  unparalleled,  every  successfiil  general  a  hero,  and  glory  a  cloak 
for  the  most  infamous  deeds  and  characters  1  The  road  is  open 
to  M.  Thiers,  and  Germany  is  the  country  which  contains  much 
of  the  materials,  to  produce  the  most  infiuential  and  truly  phi- 
^losophical  history  of  an  eventful  period,  which  the  moralist,  or 
iJie  historian  teaching  morality  by  example,  ever  had  before 
-him.  Will  M.  Thiers  have  the  moral  courage  to  take  this 
rroad  I 

The  results  at  some  future  period  of  the  singular  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  European  mind  which  has  followed  the  re- 
volutionary paroxysm  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  bafBie 
-conjecture.  The  Protestant  religion  existing,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  only  in  detached  corners  of  the  world,  and  there  torn  into 
a  hundred  sects  and  divisions,  and  the  clergy  of  her  two  branches 
occupied  in  unseemly  squabbles  for  power  and  property,  and  not 
leading,  nor,  in  public  estimation,  capable  of  leading,  the  reli- 
gious revival  among  Protestant  Christians,  nor  of  meeting  and 
refuting  the  learning  and  tlieological  scholarship  of  professed 
infidel  wiitei-s — ^the  popish  church  advancing  stealthily,  but 
steadily,  step  by  step,  with  a  well-organised,  well-educated,  zea- 
lous, and  wily  priesthood  at  the  head  of,  and  guiding  the  reli- 
'  gjous  revival  in  her  domain  of  Christianity,  and  adapting  herself 
ito  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  degi'^e  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual development  in  every  country,  from  the  despotism  of 
Naples  to  the  democracy  of  New  York — the  moral  tone  of  so- 
ciety, the  power  of  moral  and  religious  principle  over  conduct, 
the  weight  and  value  of  right  or  wrong  in  public  estimation  de- 
ranged, the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  moral  conduct  of 
public  men  lowered,  by  the  countenance  given  by  governments 
to  individuals  w\iO  ^cnDki^^i^\vt^\A^\sv\?ti'$i\\\«to  of  this  a^ 
as  unprincipled.  de]^^^«A«^  ^^XJaxio  ^  \a,w^  sfisA\sv\»c^^\mxi 
Jaw  at  defiance  m  tVe^  m\Xv\.i«^  ^§i.^\sSv.^«^--^Ci^^ 
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elements  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  Euro- 
pean society,  which,  together  with  the  change  in  its  social  eco- 
nomy by  the  new  distribution  of  property,  must  make  every 
thii^ing  man  feel  that  the  French  revolution,  as  a  vast  social 
movement,  is  but  in  its  commencement.  We  are  but  living  in 
a  pause  between  its  acts. 
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CHAP.   XVIII. 

THE    OLIVE   TREE ^ITS   EFFECTS   IN   SOCIAL  ECONOMY. ^HATZE. — POTATOBB.— 

FLORENCE. ^DIVISION    OF    LAND    IN    TUSCANY. STATE     OP    THE    PEOPLE.— 

STATE  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  AND  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  COMPARED. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  Kttle  towns  in  the  Papal  states, 
Civita  Castellana,  Otricoli,  Narni,  Temi,  their  squalid  nothing- 
to-do  appearance  as  they  saunter  in  listless  idleness  about  their 
doors,  a  prey  to  ague  and  ennui,  are  sadly  in  contrast  to  their 
bright  sunny  land,  and  its  glorious  vegetation.  Their  country 
produces  every  thing— every  thing  but  industry  ;  and  man 
flourishes  as  a  moral  intelligent  being  only*  where  industry  is 
forced  upon  him — and  civilization  and  well-being  with  industry 
— by  natural  circumstances — by  the  want,  not  the  abundance  of 
natural  products.  Truly  the  plenty  of  their  country  is  their 
curse.  Suppose  every  kail-yard  in  Scotland  had  a  tree  growing 
at  the  dyke-side,  like  the  old  pollard  saughs  we  usually  see  there, 
and  requiring  as  little  care  or  cultivation,  and  that  from  this 
tree  the  family  gathered  its  butter,  suet,  tallow,  or  an  oil  that 
answered  perfectly  all  the  household  uses  of  these  substances, 
either  as  a  nutritious  adjunct  to  daily  food  in  their  cookery,  or 
for  soap,  or  for  giving  light  to  their  dwelling — all,  in  short,  that 
our  grasslands  and  dairies,  our  Russia  trade,  our  Greenland  fish- 
cries,  produce  to  us  for  household  uses — would  it  be  no  blessing 
to  have  such  trees  1  Such  trees  are  the  gift  of  nature  to  the 
people  here  in  the  south,  and  are  bestowed  with  no  niggard 
hand.  The  olive-tree  flourishes  on  the  poorest,  scai-py  soil,  on 
gravelly,  rocky  land  that  would  not  keep  a  sheep  on  ten  acres  of 
it,  and  a  single  olive-tree  will  sometimes  yield  from  a  single  crop 
nearly  fifty  gallons  of  oil.  Is  this  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing  i 
Look  at  the  people  of  all  olive-growing  countries — and  the  ques- 
tion is  answered.  The  very  productiveness  of  nature  in  the  ob- 
jects of  industry,  naturally  stifles  industry.  The  countries  which 
produce  industry,  are  in  a  more  civilized  and  moral  condition, 
than  the  countxiea'w\i\e\v'^\:o^\ic,^  XJcsa  obi^ects  of  industry.  The 
Italian  governmeiits. — ^\;]\ae^^^>^^\V'as^,  ^<i  "^w^^^  Skife.  ks&tiian, 
the  Sardiniaa— are,  ^yW\>^  ^J5iYl^'Cv^,^^^«^^^  l^t:  ^^^  ^«s^n 
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idleness,  and  wretchedness  of  the  Italian  people.  No  govern- 
ment can  give  incitement  to  industiy  in  commerce,  agriculture, 
or  manu£su5t\u'es,  where  soil  and  climate  produce,  without  any 
great  or  continuous  exertion  of  man,  almost  all  that  industry- 
labours  for.  The  people  of  Italy,  and  of  all  the  south  of  Europe, 
probably,  never  can  bo  raised  to  so  high  a  social  state  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  of  Europe,  if  the  measure  of  a  high  social  state 
be  the  diffusion  of  industry  and  all  its  moral  influences,  and  of 
the  useful  arts  and  all  their  gratifications — nor  the  people  of  the 
north  raised  to  that  of  the  Italian  people,  if  the  general  taste 
for,  and  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  be  the  measure  of  the  social 
condition  and  civilization  of  mankind. 

The  olive-tree  is  but  one  of  the  many  fniits  of  the  earth  which 
supply  the  natural  wants  of  man  here  without  any  incessant  de- 
mand upon  his  toil,  and  which  lap  him  in  an  indolent  content- 
ment with  a  low  social  condition.  The  maize,  op  Indian  com, 
is,  both  physically  and  morally,  the  equivalent  among  the  popu- 
lations of  the  south,  to  the  potato  among  those  of  the  north.  It 
is  curious  that  both  these  additions  to  the  subsistence  of  man 
became  generally  cultivated  about  the  same  period,  both  being 
of  unknown  or  unnoticed  origin,  and  the  one,  as  if  in  compensa- 
tion, flourishing  best,  where  the  other  succeeds  but  imperfectly. 
Maize  is  almost  limited  to  the  climate  of  the  vine.  Potatoes, 
indeed,  succeed,  although  less  i)erfectly  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  within  the  climate  of  the  maize  and  vine,  but  practi- 
cally enter  little  into  the  supply  of  food  in  those  countries  in 
which  maize  succeeds.  The  first  introduction  of  both  these 
plants  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  potato  is  usually 
stated  to  have  been  brought  home  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  from 
America,  in  the  reign  of  James ;  but  we  have,  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  the  weighty  evidence  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
himself  against  this  opinion.  "  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes." — 
The  potato  must  have  been  commonly  known  to  pit,  boxes,  and 
galleries  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  to  have  admitted  of  such  a 
^miliar  allusion  to  it.  The  maize,  from  its  French  name  pro- 
bably, ble  de  Turquie,  is  supposed  by  some  to  ',have  come  to 
Europe  from  the  East — to  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  crusades, 
and  the  principal  fi'uit  now  remaining  of  those .  expeditions. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  populations  now  subsisting  princi- 
pally on  maize,  the  potato  itself  will  be  fovxud.  \.o  -^Sj^^  \SL\xfi:'$«t- 
taaoe  to  it  The  amount  of  subsistence  feoxa.  %.  ^o^s^  ^"m»  ^ 
iand  18  great,  and  where  the  vine  is  cu\.tiva\jed,  \i)QaTaaxw^*"^s»  ^SJwea. 
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cultivated  between  the  rows  of  vines  as  a  kind  of  <5eoondary  crop. 
The'cultivation  of  maize  acts  upon  the  amount  and  condition  of 
the  population — on  their  numbers  and  habits,  precisely  as  that 
of  potatoes.     The  moral  results  have  been  the  same  from  botk 
Where  the  land  is  not  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  but  of  a 
nobility,  as  in  the  Sardinian,  Neapolitan,  and  Papal  states,  the 
cheap  and  inferior,  but  plentiful  food  in  proportion  to  the  land 
and  labour  bestowed  on  its  production,  has  brought  into  exis- 
tence a  great  population  miserably  ill  off.      The  difference  of 
value  between  their  inferior  food  of  maize,  and  the  value  of 
other  kinds  of  food,  has  only  gone  into  the  pockets  of  their  land- 
owners, and  their  employers.     Their  condition  has  been  deterio- 
rated by  a  cheaper  food  increasing  the  quantity,  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  value  of  labour  to  a  rate  equivalent  t^  a  subsistence 
upon  an  inferior  and  cheaper  diet.     Where  the  land,  again,  is 
the  property  of  the  labourers  themselves,  as  in  Switzerland,  in 
Tuscany,  in  France,  the  cheaper  and  inferior  food  leaves  them 
more  of  a  superior,  higher  priced  food  for  market,  or  more  land 
to  produce  marketable  provisions  from  ;  and  what  they  save  in 
their  diet  goes  into  their  purse.     Thus  the  very  same  cause,  this 
cheap  article  of  diet,  produces  thrifty,  active,  industrious  habits 
among  the  Swiss,  Tuscan,  and  French  peasants,  and  lazy,  trifling, 
lazaroni  habits  among  the  labourers  of  the  Neapolitan,  Papal, 
and  Sardinian  states.     It  is  the  possession  of  property  that  re- 
gulates the  standard  of  living  in  a  country,  as  in  a  single  house- 
hold, and  fixes  the  general  ideas  and  habits,  with  regard  to  the 
necessary,  or  suitable,  in  diet,  lodging,  and  clothing  :  and  this 
standard  regulates  the  wages  of  labour.     People  who  have  at 
home  some  kind  of  property  to  apply  their  labour  to,  will  not 
sell  their  labour  for  wages  that  do  not  afford  them  a  better  diet 
than  potatoes  or  maize,  although  in  saving»for  themselves,  they 
may  live  very  much  on  potatoes  and  maize.     We  are  often  sur- 
prised in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of  day's 
wages  very  high  considering  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
food.     It  is  want  of  the  necessity  or  inclination  to  take  work 
that  makes  labour  scarce,  and  considering  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, dear  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  property  in 
land  is  widely  diffused  among  the  people, 

Italy  is  a  country  of  contrasts,  of  finery  and  rags  tacked  to- 
gether  ;  but  none  oi  \\)S  coti\?c^\."s»  ?Jct^^  ^Jaa  'political  economist 
80  much  as  tKe  ^ffei^ic^  \ieiW^'vi  ^Vyt^T^^^  ^^^■^^^^.   yi 
JU-ound  Rome,  and  e^eii  m\J^m  SX.^  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^  W^^^ 
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lence.  The  neighbourhood  is  a  silent  desert,  no  stir  or  sign  of 
men,  no  bustle  at  the  gates  tell  of  a  populous  city.  But  with- 
out, within,  and  around  the  gates  of  Florence,  you  hear  on  all 
sides  the  busy  hum  of  men.  The  suburbs  of  small  houses,  the 
duster  of  good,  clean  tradesmen-like  habitations,  extend  a  mile 
or  two.  Shops,  wine  houses,  market  carts,  country  people,  smart 
peasant  girls,  gardeners,  weavers,  wheelwrights,  hucksters,  in 
short,  all  the  ordinary  suburban  trades,  and  occupations  which 
usually  locate  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  thriving  cities,  are 
in  full  movement  here.  The  labouring  class  in  Florence  are  well 
lodged,  and  from  the  number  and  contents  of  the  provision 
stalls  in  the  obscure  third-rate  streets,  the  number  of  butchers' 
shops,  grocers*,  shops,  eating-houses,  and  coffee-houses  for  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  the  traveller  must  conclude  that  they 
are  generally  well  fed  and  at  their  ease.  The  labourer  is  whist- 
ling at  his  work,  the  weaver  singing  over  his  loom.  The  num- 
bei  of  bookstalls,  small  circulating  libraries,  and  the  free  access 
of  all  classes  to  the  magnificent  galleries  of  paintings  and  sta- 
tues, even  to  the  collection  in  the  Pitti  palace  itself,  and  the 
frequent  use  made  by  the  lower  class  of  this  free  access  to  the 
highest  works  of  art,  show  that  intellectual  enjoyments  connect- 
ed with  taste  in  the  fine  arts — the  only  intellectual  enjoyments 
open  to,  or  generally  cultivated  by  those  classes  on  the  Conti- 
nent who  do  not  belong  to  the  learned  professions,  and  are,  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  debarred  from  political  or  reli- 
gious investigation  and  discussion — are  widely  diffused  and 
generally  cultivated.  No  town  on  the  Continent  shows  so  much 
of  this  kind  of  intellectuality,  or  so  much  well-being  and  good 
conduct  among  the  people.  It  happened  that  the  9th  of 
May  was  kept  here  as  a  great  holiday  by  the  lower  class,  as 
May-day  with  us,  and  they  assembled  in  a  kind  of  park  about 
a  mile  from  the  city,  where  booths,  tents,  and  carts  with  wine 
and  eatables  for  sale,  were  in  crowds  and  clusters,  as  at  our  vil- 
lage wakes  and  race  courses.  The  multitude  from  town  and 
country  round  could  not  be  less  than  20,000  people  grouped  in 
small  parties,  dancing,  singing,  talking,  dining  on  the  grass,  and 
enjoying  themselves.  I  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  inebrie- 
ty, ill  temper,  or  imruly  boisterous  conduct ;  yet  the  people 
were  gay  and  joyous.  There  was  no  police,  except  at  the  cross- 
ings of  the  alleys  in  the  park,  a  mounted  dragooii  to  TCkaka  ^<^ 
Innumerable  carts,  horses,  and  carriages  o£  aW.  ^n^^  «xA  O^^^^^'k^ 
:eep  their  £1^  and  their  own  sides  of  t\ie  xoa^.    ^V^^^^-^^ 
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gave  a  favourable  impression  of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Tuscany. 

But  why  should  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  this  po- 
pulation be  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Neapolitans,  or  of  the 
neighbouring  people  in  the  Papal  states  ?     The  soil  and  climate 
and  productions  are  the  same  in  all  these  countries.     The  dijQfer- 
ence  must.be  accounted  for  by  the  happier  distribution  of  the 
land  in  Tuscany,    In  1836,  Tuscany  contained  1,436,785  inhabi- 
tants, and  130,190  landed  estates.     Deducting  7,901  estates  be- 
longing to  towns,  churches,  or  other  corporate  bodies,  we  have 
122,289  belonging  to  the  people — or,  in  other  words,  48  femi- 
lies  in  every  100  have  land  of  their  own  to  live  from.     Can  the 
striking  difference  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  in 
the  standard  of  living,  between  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  those 
of  the  Papal  states  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  ?     The  taxes 
are  as  heavy  in  Tuscany  as  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope ;  about 
12s.  6d.  sterling  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  one,  and 
12s.  lOd.  in  the  other.     But  in  the  whole  Maremma  of  Rome, 
of  about  30  leagues  in  length  by  10  or  12  in  breadth,  Mons. 
Chateauvieux  reckons  only  24  factors,  or  tenants  of  the  large 
estates  of  the  Roman  nobles.     From  the  frontier  of  the  Neapo- 
litan to  that  of  the  Tuscan  state,  the  whole  country  is  reckoned 
to  be  divided  in  about   600  landed  estates.     Compare  the  hus- 
bandry of  Tuscany,  the  perfect  system  of  drainage,  for  instance, 
in  the  strath  of  Amo  by  drains  between  every  two  beds  of  land,  all 
connected  with  a  main  drain — being  our  own  lately  introduced 
furrow  tile-draining,  but  connected  here  with  the  irrigation  as 
well  as  the  draining  of  the  land, — compare  the  clean  state  of  the 
growing  crops,  the  variety  and  succession  of  green  crops  for  fod- 
dering cattle  in  the  house  all  the  year  round,  the  attention  to 
collecting  manure,  the  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  compare  these  with  the  desert  waste  of  the  Bo- 
man  Maremma,  or  with  the  papal  country  of  soil  and  produc- 
tiveness as  good  as  that  of  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  countiy 
about  Foligno  and  Perugia,  compare  the  well-clothed,  busy  peo- 
ple, the  smart  country  girls  at  work  about  their  cows'  food,  or 
their  silkworm  leaves,  with  the  ragged,  sallow,  indolent  popula- 
tion lounging  about  their  doors  in  the  papal  dominions,  starv- 
ing, and  with  nothing  to  do  on  the  great  estates  ;  nay,  compare 
the  agricultural  mdw^tT^  ^t^^  ^^^x^xKsyas.  yq.  this  land  of  small 
farms  with  t\ie  "best  oi  o\x\i  V^^^-i^Tov  v^x^Hjtv^y^.^vS^^^^ftjiside, 
or  Ea^t  Lotliiaix— anal  ^m^  1^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^0^^^^^^-^  ^\^ 
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Sir  Johns,  and  all  the  host  of  our  book-makers  on  agricnltore, 
who  bleat  after  each  other  that  solemn  saw  of  the  thriving- 
tenantry-times  of  the  war — that  small  farms  are  incompatible 
with  a  high  and  perfect  state  of  cultivation.  Scotland,  or  Eng- 
land, can  produce  no  one  tract  of  land  to  be  compared  to  this 
strath  of  the  Amo,  not  to  say  for  productiveness,  because  that 
depends  upon  soil  and  climate,  which  we  have  not  of  similar 
qtwility  to  compare,  but  for  industry  and  intelligence  applied  to 
husbandry,  for  perfect  drainage,  for  irrigation,  for  garden-like 
culture,  for  clean  state  of  crops,  for  absence  of  all  waste  of  land, 
labour,  or  manure,  for  good  cultivation,  in  shoiij,  and  the  good 
condition  of  the  labouring  cultivator.  These  are  points  which 
admit  of  being  compared  between  one  farm  and  another,  in  the 
most  distinct  soils  and  climates.  Our  system  of  large  farms  will 
gain  nothing  in  such  a  comparison  with  the  husbandry  of  Tus- 
cany, Flanders,  or  Switzerland,  under  a  system  of  small  farms. 

Next  to  the  distribution  of  property,  the  comparative  well- 
being  of  the  lower  class  in  Tuscany  must  be  ascribed  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  ducal  family,  for  some  generations,  have  ruled  as 
a  liberal,  paternal  autocracy.  The  people  have  had  no  represen- 
tation in  the  legislature  in  a  constitutional  shape ;  but  they  have 
been  ably  represented  by  their  grand  dukes  themselves.  The  pub- 
lic measures  of  these  wise,  good,  and  truly  great  sovereigns,  have 
been  of  a  more  decidedly  liberal  character,  than  any  representa- 
tive legislature  in  Italy — ^taking  into  account  the  ignorance  of  the 
representatives,  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  jealousy 
of  Austria  of  any  shadow  of  constitutional  power  vested  in  the 
Italian  people — could  have  ventured  upon.  The  feudal  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles,  the  municipal  or  corporation  privileges  which 
shackle  the  freedom  of  industry  and  trade,  the  restraints  on  civil 
liberty  which  in  other  parts  of  Europe  keep  the  working  produc- 
ing classes  in  a  state  of  thraldom  to  the  government  and  its 
functionaries,  have  been  long  mitigated  or  abolished  in  Tuscany, 
by  the  liberal  sovereigns  who,  by  rare  good  fortune,  have  ruled 
in  succession  for  three  generations,  on  the  same  enlightened  and 
beneficent  principles.  But  stability  of  good  laws  and  good  gov- 
ernment, depending  upon  the  personal  character  of  one  man  is  a 
stake  of  fearful  magnitude,  when  the  well-being  of  a  whole  people 
depends  upon  it.  One  ill  educated,  ill  advised  successor,  may 
undo,  and  is  undoing,  under  the  present  ruler,  «il  ti^a  ^Qk<^<^  \cfi* 
predecessors  have  planned  or  accomp\isl[ied..  Qj^y^^,  e^tssss^^stoa^ 
manufkctunDg  industry,  the  great  agencies  m  ^'Si  ixio^^scass^  ^^ 
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modem  society,  will  not  trust  themselves  freely  upon  so  unstable 
a  foundation.  This  will  ever  be  the  impediment  to  any  consider- 
able progress  o£  Prussia,  Austria,  Tuscany,  and  all  the  patemaDy 
governed  but  autocratic  states,  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry of  their  people.  The  'prosperity,  national  wealth,  and 
public  spirit  they  aim  at,  are  tinseparable  from  free  institutions, 
and  legislative  power  lodged  with  the  people  themselves,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  life  or  will  of  an  individnaL  It  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  civilized  Europe,  if  Prussia,  with  an  auto- 
cratic government  in  which  the  public  has  no  legal  influence  over 
the  executive  and  its  functionaries,  were  to  attain  any  conside^ 
able  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  among  nations. 
But  this  prosperity  is  so  linked  with  that  public  confidence  which 
can  exist  only  in  states  in  which  the  people  have  constitutional 
checks  by  their  own  representatives  upon  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  such  a  prosperity  is  unattainable  by  such  a  state  as 
Prussia. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


IThi:  road  from  Floreuce  to  Bologna,  about  25  ]ean;ues,  crossea  tlie 
I  Appeuines,  and  irom  aome  jMiiiitp,  the  sea  oti  either  side  tte  pert- 
■ibauU  maj  be  descried.  Tlie  monntain  scenery  of  tbe  Appenine 
'  1  by  no  means  grand,  pictnresqiie,  or  beautiful.  The 
Bvation  of  the  hills  ia  so  caansiderable,  that  patches  of  auow  re- 
D  nnmelted  a  great  part  of  the  anmmer;  biit  they  are  covered 
-with  a  thick  bed  of  clay  soil  in  genei^l,  and  the  bi'eaks  mnde  by 
tbrrents,  in  beds  of  ciay,  the  ravines,  glena,  and  valleys  of  a 
yellow  clay  country,  are  seldom  picturesque.  In  Italy  altogether, 
the  tracts  of  country  with  fine  aaturat  Rcenery  are  rare.  The 
towns,  the  works  of  ai-t,  the  assooiation  of  ideas  with  ancient 
history,  and  the  Iniuriaut  vegetation,  and  delicious  climate,  are 
tba  chamia  of  Italy.  The  iahabitante  near  to  JBoJogna  do  not 
partake  of  the  wretchedness  and  indolence  of  the  subjects  of  the 
]«ipal  states  on  the  other  side  of  the  Appenines.  TJiey  are  evi- 
dently in  a  better  condition.  The  laud  is  more  divided  among 
the  people  ia  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Forli, 
thfui  in  the  old,  original  territory  of  the  papal  state,  in  which  the 
iRoMian  pontifid,  and  the  princely  families  derived  from  them,  are 
the  landowners.  The  people,  also,  had  some  constitutional  rights 
in  former  times. 

The  city  of  Bologna  ia  remarkable  from  having  an  arched 
colonnade  over  the  foot  jiavemeiita  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  a 
feature  we  are  not  accnatomed  to  in  northern  towns.  One  walks 
under  cover,  but  the  effect  ia  very  gloomy.  The  climate  must  be 
rainy  on  thid  side  of  the  Appenines,  aa  all  the  citiea  have  some  of 
the  principal  of  their  old  sti'eeta  covered  in  on  each  side.  Fer- 
l^ra  ia  a  poor,  deserted  city  of  some  30,000  inhabitants  dwelling 
in  a  town  built  for  100,000.  Side  streets  vacant,  houses  out  of 
repair,  weather  stained,  and  a  world  too  large  for  their  present 
<jocupant«,  grass-grown  courts,  ragged  old  people;  this  is  ths 
pictui'e  of  these  ancient  Italian  cities.  Fadua  is  but  a  little 
!  lively,  with  it=  university  attended  hy  400  to  450  stu- 
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Tenioe,  "  the  city  risen  from  the  sea,"  is  the  point  to  which  the 
traveller  hastens.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  city  in  the  world  which 
does  not  disappoint  his  expectations.     It  is,  indeed,  a  dream-like 
creation  upon   the  waters. .   Gondolas  meet .  you  at  Fusina  or 
Mestre,  where  you  leave  the  carriage,  to ;  feny  you  across  to 
Venice,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  over  a  shallow  lagune,  in 
which  the  water-road  is  marked  out  by  large  piles.     The  gondo- 
la is  a  wherry,  not  so  neatly  built  as  the  Thames  wherry,  with 
the  upper  half  of  a  mourning  hackney-coach,  such  as  our  under- 
takers send  out  in  the  rear  of  a  burial  train,  stuck  midships.   In 
this  the  passengers  sit,  or  recline  on  cushions,  and  may  shut 
themselves  up  as  in  a  coach  with  the  glass-windows  or  the  blinds. 
Two  fellows  at  opposite  ends  and  sides  of  the  boat,  stand  shoving 
the  oars  from  them,  and  paddle  along  pretty  quickly,  avoiding 
the  running  foul  of  the  other  gondolas  with  great  dexterity,  it  is 
said,  but,  in  truth,  there  has  been  no  great  danger  of  running  foul 
of  others  in  the  most  frequented  canals  of  Venice,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century.     In  turning  comers  they  might  possibly  bump 
against  each  other,  and  they  give  a  short  cry,  to  warn  those 
coming  down  the  water  street  to  keep  to  the  right  or  left.    The 
gondolier  has  nothing  of  the  seaman  about  him,  and  out  of  his 
own  ditches,  would,  I  suspect,  be  found  a  sorry  boatman,  for  the 
boat-part  of  his  conveyance  is  not  so  neat,  nor  so  well  kept  as  the 
coach  part.     Venice  is  not  without  her  streets.     There  is  access 
by  land  to  every  house  in  Venice.     Thousands  of  little  alleys, 
like  Cranbourne  Alley  in  London,  but  not  so  wide,  and  bridges 
innumerable,  make  the  landways  not  even  very  circuitous,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  go  about  their  daily  business 
as  in  other  towns,  through  the  streets.     The  gondolas  are  but 
the  equivalents  of  the  hackney-coaches  of  other  cities.      I  ques- 
tion if  a  greater  proportion  of  the  100,000  people  living  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  Ratcliffe,  Poplar,  and    on  either   side  of  the 
Thames  in  that  district,  be  not  upon  the  water  in  any  given 
minute  of  the  day,  than  of  this  100,000  people.      The  lower 
classes,  and  even  the  gondoliers,  have  by  no  means  the  air  of  a 
seafaring  or  even  of  an  aquatic  population.  Our  London  boatmen, 
even  those  who  ply  above  bridge,  have  all  something  jack-tarri>h 
about  them.     You  would  never  mistake  the  man  who  lives  hy 
his  boat  among  us,  for  a  terrestrial  biped.     Here,  even  about  the 
.  dock-yard,  or  in  the  boats  of  the  guardship,  a  frigate,  you  do  not 
see  a  man  in  gait  an^  a-^^^\?>xvci,^  \^^  ^  's.^^xxva.n.     But  for  the 
anchor  in  their  caps,  t\ie  meiv  oi  \X\fe\s:  'i5vi.>^^V«^^  ^c^^\fc\^^^ 
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for  flismounted  dragoons,  as  readily  as  for  seamen.     This  want  o£ 
characteristic  appearance  of  any  class  of  .men  among  the  popula- 
tions of  the  south  of  Europe  is  remarkable.*   In  northern  coun- 
tries, the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  husbandman,  the  tailor,  the 
smith,  the  shoemaker,  the  mechanic,  the  gentleman,  have  each 
class  something  about  them  not  to  be  mistaken,  dress  them  as 
you  will,  an  appearance,  a  something  peculiar  to  their  craft  or 
class.     It  is  expressed,  or  expected,  even  in  all  paintings  of  the 
Dutch   or   English   school.     But   in   Italian   life   or   pictures, 
nothing  of  this  peculiar  characteristic  appearance  of  a,  class  is  to 
be  found.     It  is  by  his  appendages  of  dress  only  you  distinguish 
the  soldier  from  the  priest.      It  is  probable,  therefore,  this  charac- 
teristic something  in  the  appearance  does  not  exist  in  such  inten- 
sity among  southern  populations.     What  is  this  something  1     I 
take  it  to  be  expression  of  mind  strongly  applied  to  one  single 
object  or  train  of  objects,  affecting  in  time,  the  deportment,  the 
language,  th6  way  of  thinking,  the  manners,  the  very  gait,  face, 
and  air  of  the  individual,  and  making  him  brother-like  to  all 
others  of  the  same  occupation.     In  the  countries  in  which  less 
industry  is  required  to  obtain  a  living,  the  mind,  the  will,  and 
even  the  muscles  and  positions  of  the  body,  are  less  constantly 
and  intensely  applied  and  exercised  in  the  one  way  peculiar  to 
the  craft  or  profession  by  which  the  individual  gaius  his  living, 
and  obtain  no  such  preponderance  over  the  ordinary  appearance 
common  to  all. 

The  canals  of  Venice  are  very  clean  for  canals,  but  still  they 
are  canals,  smelling  now  and  then  of  bilge  Nvater.  There  is  a  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  here  of  about  three  feet,  but  no  current.  It  is 
singular  that  here  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  there  should  be  a 
visible  ebb  and  flood,  and  none  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean itself  A  long  island  or  bar  of  sand,  called  the  Lido,  runs 
across  the  head  of  this  narrow  sea,  about  three  miles  below 
Venice,  leaving  a  passage  between  each  end  of  it  and  the  main 
land.  The  sea  nihs  in  by  these  passages  or  mouths,  forming  a 
lagoon  behind  this  island  oJF  considerable  extent,  but  very  shal- 
low (not  above  18  feet  ih  the  deepest  of  the  navigable  channels), 
so  that  the  difference  between  ebb  and  flood,  not  perceptible  on 
the  shores  of  the  wide  and  deep  Mediterranean  (which  in  general 
is  very  deep  all  round,  aiid  close  to  the  Italian  shores),  is  shown 
here  by  laying  dry,  or  covering  the  mud  banks  in  this  shallow 
lagoon.  Venice  id  hitilt  upon  the  little  \a\e\)^  m  \)ca^  \iJ00sfe  ^^e^^s 
corermg  them  so  entirety  with  her  "bmldrng^,  "^'aX*  ^^^s^s^  ^'^ 
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truly  described  as  a  city  springing  from  the  waters.  No  natnral 
land  is  to  be  seen — all  is  water  or  wall.  It  is  possible  that 
some  individuals  here  may  be  strangers  to  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  coimtry,  may  never  have 
seen  growing  corn,  nor  heard  the  lark  singing,  and  know  not 
what  the  country  means. 

Whoever  regrets  the  decay  of  Venice>  the  extinction  of  her 
independence  as  a  state,  regrets  the  advance  of  society  fi'om  bai> 
barism  to  civilisation.  The  Republic  of  Venice  was  a  huge  com- 
pound of  all  the  evil  principles  of  a  social  condition  collected 
together  under  an  oligarchy.  Despotism,  intolerance,  mutual 
distrust  among  those  wielding  the  power,  disregard  of  the  people, 
wnielty,  secrecy,  terrorism,  all  the  extreme  evils  of  bad  govern- 
ment, were  united  heie.  It  has  passed  away,  and  even  the  relics 
of  its  former  greatness  are  rapidly  decaying — the  palaces^  quays, 
bridges.  In  some  future  age,  the  traveller  may  be  inquiriDg, 
Where  stood  Venice  ?  The  port  of  this  queen  of  the  seas  has  at 
present  in  it  two  foreign  brigs,  a  government  guard-ship,  and  some 
small  craft.  The  appearance  of  Venice  is  probably  more 
novel  and  impressive  now  in  her  decay,  than  in  her  best  daya 
When  her  port  was  crowded  with  vessels,  her  canals  with  light- 
ers conveying  goods,  her  quays  with  merchandise,  she  may  have 
been  very  like  some  parts  of  Amsterdam,  or  other  great  commer- 
cial cities  penetrated  by  canals.  In  her  present  state,  she  is 
unique,  because  it  is  not  the  movement  of  a  seaport  or  commer- 
cial town  upon  her  waters,  but  the  ordinary  communications  of 
her  own  inhabitants  with  each  other.  Shipping  and  trade  are 
not  seen  in  it.  The  coasting  trade  of  Venice,  however,  in  small 
craft,  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  very  supply  of  1 15,000  people,  a 
strong  garrison,  a  naval  depot,  and  a  host  of  public  functionaries 
employed  in  the  civil  government  of  the  district,  with  every  article, 
^  .en  to  the  fresh  water  they  use,  must  employ  many  market  boats 
and  small  craft.  Foreign  tra  le  at  all  times  has  only  been  forced 
into  this  channel ;  and  its  j)resent  course,  by  which  consumers  in 
this  part  of  Europe  receive  their  supplies  through  Trieste,  a  port 
nearer  to  them  and  to  the  producers,  with  more  convenience  and 
saving  of  time  for  shipping,  is  undoubtedly  more  natural  and  ad- 
vantageous. We  see  with  regret  the  decay  of  ancient  power  and 
magnificence ;  but  where  these  were  founded  on  monopoly  and 
oppression,  and  wYien.  ^ve  ^^^  tW  ^\3L^\4lies  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  better,  c\ie-«iv^T,^'v\^^^^'^^'^^^l  ^:-v^x^^^lKrou^h 
society  by  tlie  doNviiia\  oi  tVv^  ^v:^^^^^>^^  ^^\^v.^^^,>^^^>^^. 
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our  eyes,  and  be  consoled.  The  extinction  of  the  independence 
of  Venice,  and  the  transfer  of  her  territory  to  Austria,  however 
iniquitous  in  principle  and  execution,  has  been  of  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Venetian  states.  A  government 
strong  like  the  Austrian,  can  afford  to  be  impartial,  favours  no 
one  class  in  systematic,  uncontrolled  oj:)pression  ;  and  where  one 
ruling  class  had  uncontrolled  power,  as  the  nobility  had  in  the 
old  Venetian  state,  raises  in  reality  the  condition  of  the  other 
classes,  by  depressing  this  formerly  dominant  class,  subjecting  all 
to  equal  and  known  law,  and  giving  security  and  protection  to 
every  man  against  petty  authority.  Abuses  from  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent,  arrogant,  or  stupid,  but  still  responsi- 
ble functionaries,  are  more  tolerable  and  curable,  than  those  of 
a  powerful  irresponsible  class  of  nobility  without  a  king. 

It  strikes  the  traveller,  that  here,  among  the  insulated  popu- 
lation of  a  decaying  city,  he  sees  no  mendicity,  and  very  little 
extreme  poverty;  while  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  and  all  the 
other  towns  he  passes  through  (Florence  alone  excepted),  are  full 
of  beggars,  or  beggarly  people,  ill  clothed,  apparently  ill  fed,  and 
idle.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  striking  difference  in  Ve- 
nice ?  Mendicity  is  less  common,  because  it  is  less  of  a  trade 
here,  the  classes  who  have  any  thing  to  give  going  generally  by 
water,  so  that  there  are  few  street-stations  in  which  a  mendicant 
could  place  himself  with  a  certainty  of  finding  passengers  who 
could  relieve  him.  But  poverty  and  idleness  are  less  prevalent 
also,  because,  the  position  of  this  insulated  population  creates  a 
check  upon  their  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 
There  can  be  no  marrying  here  among  the  lower  class  upon  the 
vague  hope  of  finding  a  living  some  how.  A  some-how  living  is 
out  of  all  question  here,  even  in  hope,  because  land-work,  garden- 
work,  horse-work,  and  the  millions  of  ramifications  of  labour 
connected  with  these  found  in  other  cities,  are  by  nature  cut  off 
from  Venice.  There  are  no  odd  jobs,  no  new  ways  of  living,  no 
new  demands  for  labour,  beyond  a  fixed,  well-ascertained  quan- 
tity, required  by  this  seagirt  population :  and  whoever  cannot 
enter  into  the  band  of  gondoliers,  tradesmen,  artificers,  or  other 
labouring  men,  and  succeed  to  a  portion  of  this  labour,  can  enter- 
tain no  delusive  hope  of  finding  a  living  in  any  unknown,  imex- 
pected  way.  He  sees  cleai'ly  that  he  is  but  a  supernumerary  hand 
on  board  the  good  ship  Venice,  and  must  wait  \mfe\V  ^  n^vksccv^ 
falls,  and  he  gets  into  it,  before  he  can  get  eixi^\oyavetL\.,^xv^\»?5  > 
to  keep  a  family  upon.     The  eye  of  tlio  moat  \!gck.oT%5i\»  o1  "Osife 
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working  class  can  take  in  the  whole  field  of  labour  in  this  simfJe 
state,  with.no  manufactures,  no  foreign  trade,  and  no  agiicul- 
ture,  and  can  see  that  there  is  no  room  for  him  to  marry.  Venice 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  economical  preventive  check  upon 
over-population ;  and  not  working  from  any  superior  prudence 
or  intelligence  of  the  lower  class,  but  from  the  greater  simplicity 
of  the  social  relations  in  which  they  live,  enabling  the  most 
thoughtless  to  see  and  calculate  upon  his  means  of  subsistence. 
It  proves,  too,  that  the  check  upon  over-population  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the  working  class,  in  raising 
their  habits  and  wants  to  those  gratifications  which  property 
only  can  indulge  in,  and  in  raising  their  mental  power  to  the 
■  understanding,  and  acting  upon  those  considerations  which  are 
the  same  in  the  most  complicated  forms  of  society  as  in  the  sim- 
ple form  in  Venice,  although  not  so  obvious  to  the  common  man 
of  uneducated  mind. 

One  evening  there  was  a  grand  illumination  in  one  of  the 
parishes  in  the  centre  of  Venice  in  honour  of  the  pastor,  who  had 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  service  in  the  parish  church. 
It  was,  like  every  thing  in  Venice,  with  a  touch  of  the  Eastern 
style.  Carpets,  or  silk  cloths  of  brilliant  coloui's,  were  hung  out 
from  every  window,  and  across  the  streets.  Every  shop  had  its 
grandest  and  most  costly  goods  piled  up  outside,  and  in  the  doors 
and  windows.  Crystal  chandeliers,  those  used  in  drawing-rooms, 
with  lighted  wax  candles,  were  suspended  on  gaily  painted  rods 
across,  between  the  houses,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  centre  of  the 
narrow  flag-paved  alleys  of  the  town;  and  in  these,  the  throng 
of  well-dressed  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  was  im- 
mense. There  was  no  pushing,  or  elbowing,  or  rudeness  in  the 
dense  mass,  although  crowded  beyond  any  fashionable  London 
squeeze.  A  military  band  of  an  Hungarian  regiment  played  op- 
posite the  parish  church.  We  took  a  gondola  up  the  grand 
canal,  and  landed  at  the  Rialto,  from  whence  our  gondolier  piloted 
us  through  dark  lanes,  so  narrow  that  two  persons  could  scarcely 
pass  CMch  other,  until  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  show,  where 
the  band  was  playing,  dressed  in  their  Hungarian  costume. 
The  scene  was  splendid.  The  narrow  streets  lined,  and  canopied 
with  gay  coloured  cloths,  and  silks,  and  glittering  goods;  the 
wax  lights,  the  glass  chandeliers,  and  the  well-dressed  crowil, 
appeared  a  scene  from  t\\ft  k.T^\as\  "5i\«l\ts'  Entertainments  rea- 
Jised.  In  all  tliia  busiXe,  1  ^\^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^-^^■^V^^^^^^s.^katat 
the  Kialto,  a  single  ms>t>mce  ol  m\.ci^Y^'^^:^a^--^^^^^^Na^^^^ 
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drinking,  althougli  all  were  singing,  talking,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves— nor  a  single  instance  even  among  the  boys,  of  jostling, 
pushing,  running,  or  rudeness,  nor  a  single  person  whom  I  could 
suppose  to  be  a  policeman.  The  ordinftry  corporal's  guard,  at  a 
public  building  near  the  church,  was  the  only  authority  T  saw  ^f 
any  kind.  I  doubt  if  the  Austrian  government  be  unpopular 
with  the  common  jteople  here. 

The  Venetian  taste  seems  Easteiii.  The  old  buildings,  like 
St.  Mark's,  are  not  Grecian,  not  Gothic,  but  Sai-acenic,  in  a  sty;l^ 
copied  probably  from  Constantinople.  The  taste  in  drefes  is  also 
peculiar.  They  prefer  strongly  contrasted,  vivid  colours.  This 
is  also  the  taste  in  the  Venetian  school  of  painting.  The  very 
climate  and  situation  of  Venice  naturally  produce  great  con- 
trasts, great  masses  of  brilliant  light  and  deep  shade.  The  most 
impressive  scenery  in  Venice  is  in  passing  by  night  in  a  gondola, 
through  the  silent,  narrow  canals,  where  you  plunge  into  the  sha- 
dows, black  as  midnight,  of  buildings  rising  from  the  water  on  each 
side ;  and  all  is  pitchy  darkness,  except  a  small  space  of  sky  over- 
head, or  a  light  glimmering  in  an  upper-story  window,  and  you 
emerge  suddenly,  by  a  turn  of  the  canal,  into  a  brilliant  flood  of 
moonlight,  glittering  and  dancing  on  waters  and  buildings  as  far 
as  eye  can  reach.  In  general,  however,  I  prefer  the  land  paths  in 
Venice  to  the  solitary  dignity  of  being  paddled  about  iii  a  gon- 
dola. I  like  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  people — to  hear,  the  merry 
laugh  in  the  market-place. 

The  style  of  building  in  the  old  houses  on  the  canals  is  pecu- 
liar. Small,  beautifully  carved  pillars,  with  windows  between, 
and  arches  joining  them  with  much  open  work  and  ornament, 
run  in  belts  round  the  buildings ;  and  the  main  story  has  pi*o- 
jecting  balconies  and  covered  colonnades  hanging  over  the  canals. 
These  balconies  and  stone  verandas  of  this  Eastern  or  Saracenic 
style  of  architecture,  must  have  been  costly,  from  the  fine  cut- 
ting of  pillars  and  fret- work ;  and  now,  many  of  these  ancient 
mansions  or  palaces  are  uninhabited,  or  tenanted  in  part  by  the 
labouring  people,  whose  shirts  and  stockings  are  hanging  out  to 
dry,  over  balustrades  which  once  half  concealed  the  silk-robed 
ladies  of  high  degree,  who  sat  listening  behind  them  in  the  twi- 
light, to  well-known  strains  of  music  from  the  swift  passing  gon- 
dola which  dared  not  linger.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  Our 
gondolier  pointed  out  to  us  his  habitation  on  tha  ^«sA  ^^>xisi^> 
and  at  his  signal-whistle,  his  little  onea  ran  o\3l\>  oti  \Xx^^^^^'^'^ 
of  the  £rst  £oor,  to  see  their  father  go  past  on  V^DLa  -^^^^  *»  ^«^a?^' 
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pier,  perhaps,  that  he  was  earning  eighteen-p^ice,  than  ever  were 
the  progeny  of  the  Venetian  noble  who  built  the  palace,  in  all 
their  magnificence.  His  rent,  he  told  us,  was  three  dollars  a 
month  for  £ye  rooms  and  a  cellar ;  but  it  was  dear  in  consequeuce 
of  the  convenience  of  the  situation.  In  remote  canals,  a  zwan- 
ziger,  two-thirds  of  a  franc,  per  week,  is  the  ordinary  rent  for 
labouring  people.  Their  fuel  for  a  year  will  cost  sixty  zwanziger. 
1  he  hire  of  a  gondola  for  a  day  is  six  zwanziger.  There  is  honour 
among  these  gondoliers ;  for  although  needy  and  clamorous  for 
fares,  and  we  had  no  fixed  engagement  with  our  man,  yet  if  lie 
was  out  of  the  way,  they  would  call  him  to  come  to  his  usual 
cuitomers,  and  took  no  advantage  of  his  absence.  There  are  in 
Venice  about  200  gondolas  plying  for  hire.  The  buildings  in 
Venice  are  not  in  general  so  lofty  as  in  G«noa,  and  other  Italian 
cities.  St.  Mark's  is  a  low  structure,  so  is  the  palace  of  the  d(ige^ 
and  the  adjoining  old  prison  connected  with  it  by  a  covered 
bridge — the  bridge  of  sighs — ^from  the  upper  story  of  the  one 
building  to  that  of  the  other.  These  are  all  low  structures,  that 
is,  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  extent  of  front,  is  not 
greater  than  in  Grecian  architecture,  and,  therefoie,  they  are  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  Gothic.  Venice  probably  borrowed  her 
style  of  building  from  Constantinople,  when  she  was  mistress  of 
the  East.  Some  of  the  old  mansions  in  the  secondarv  canals  are 
very  interesting,  from  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture  and  oma- 
men 

It  is  the  predominating  characteristic,  and  distinctive  principle 
of  Gothic  architecture  to  seek  its  efiects  by  extensions  in  the 
height ;  and  that  of  Grecian  architecture,  on  the  contraiy,  to 
seek  its  efiects  l»y  extensions  parallel  to  the  horizon.  These 
two  distinct  principles  will  be  found  to  govern  all  the  details,  as 
well  as  the  general  masses,  of  each  of  these  two  distinct  styles  oi 
architecture — the  arches,  gates,  windows,  fronts,  interiors— to 
run  through  all  their  parts,  and  to  govern  the  whole  ideal  of  the 
structure  in  eveiy  pure  and  complete  specimen  of  either  style. 
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We  set  off  witli  regret  from  Venieo— a  oity  fascinating  even 
_  ia  her  decay  and  crossed  a^ain  to  Fuaina,  tbe  neitreat  ctistom- 
,  house  on  tetxa  firnia,  at  a  vevj  early  hour.  In  this  delightful 
,^mate,  the  morning  air  is  not  damp,  raw,  and  uDComfortahle  ; 

•  tut  is  agi-eeable  to  the  feelings.  The  air,  even  in  Venice,  is  so 
opposed  to  dampness,  that  Bcarealy  any  slime  or  green  moss 
gi'ows  on  the  walla  at  the  anrfaoe  of  the  water,  on  the  stone 

•  steps  of  the  doors  upon  the  canals,  or  even  upon  the  wooden 

£es  in  the  sea.  It  was  ebb-tide,  and  these  were  uncovered 
i'et  than  naual;  and  we  passed  even  estensive  banks  of  sand 
.,0t  gravel,  laid  dry  at  low  water — such  islands  as  Venice  itself  ia 
i,built  on.  Veaiee  being  a  free  port  in  which  goods  are  landed 
■free  of  custom-house  duty,  the  traveller's  hi^age  has  to  undergo 
the  same  kind  of  search  at  Fusina  as  if  it  were  landed  from  a 
.foreign  ship.  We  found  the  officers  not  more  troublesome  than 
in  any  of  our  own  cuatom-liouses.  From  Fusina  to  Pndua  you 
travel  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon  along  the  Brenta,  a  muddy 
river  enclosed  by  artiGcial  dykes,  and  the  level  of  its  bed  raised 
considerably  above  that  of  the  land  on  each  side.  This  river, 
and  the  Po,  run  upon  the  country,  rather  than  through  it;  fur 
the  clianucl  of  the  water  is  raised  by  the  deposit  of  ages,  and  the 
embankments  un  each  side,  high  above  the  land.  The  delightfiil 
jvillas  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  are  like  Dutch  country  houses, 
ftdomed  witli  leaden  statues  of  nymphs,  satyrs,  neptunes,  shep- 
herdesses, rows  of  tuba  and  jars  holding  orange  trees  and  shnibs, 
a  parterre  gay  with  ordinary  flowers,  and  hid  behind  a  niud- 
bauk  raised  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of  the  yellow  thick  river,  lor 
retaining  it  in  its  channel.  Of  delightful  villas  in  Ihia  tsste 
the  traveller  will  find  a  much  more  delightfid  assorttnent  <ju  the 
hanks  of  the  canal  from' Amsterdam  to  Utrecht.  Some  poet 
celebrates  "  the  Hong  of  the  nightingale  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta ;"  but  the  croaking  iu  the  ditch  drowns  the  melody  o£ 
the  bush. 
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From  Padua,  the  traveller  passes  through  Vicenzaj  Verona, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  on  his  way  to  Milan,  these  are  all  large  towns ; 
shinink,  indeed,  from  their  original  girth  of  wall ;  but  still  towns 
of  from  30,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  situated  at  short  distances 
from  each  other,  and  with  no  particular  manufacture  or  branch 
of  industry  established  in  them.  How  do. these  city  masses 
of  population  live  1  The  country  is  fertile.  Its  products  are 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  earth,  com,  rice,  wine,  oil,  silk, 
fiiiits.  The  rents  of  the  land,  whether  paid  in  money  or  in 
portions  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  are  spent  in  the  cities,  and 
also  all  the  public  revenues,  if  we  look  at  the  country  we  see 
what  supports  the  towns,  the  people  are  in  poverty  in  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  It  is  impres- 
sive to  see  those  who  i*aise  silk — ^the  most  costly  material  of 
human  clothing — going  about  their  work  barefoot,  and  in  rags. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  and  the  other  Austrian  possessions 
in  Italy,  are  far  from  being  in  so  good  a  condition  as  the  people  of 
Tuscany ;  but  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  people  of 
the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  States.  The  houses  are  good,  although 
scantily  furnished,  and  displaying  no  such  quantity  of  plenish- 
ing as  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Swiss  or  French  peasantry — no 
stocks  of  bedding,  household  linen,  earthenware,  pewter,  copper, 
and  iron  utensils. 

The  homeless  out-of-door  way  of  living  of  the  labouring  class 
all  over  Italy  is  a  cause  as  well  as  an  effect  of  poverty.  It  blunts 
the  feeling  for  domestic  comfort,  which  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
steady  industry.  People  of  the  working  class  here,  breakfest 
out ;  that  is,  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  something  equivalent,  at  a 
stall  or  coffee-room.  It  is  only  in  large  towns  with  us,  that  the 
workman  or  labourer  does  not  take  his  meals  at  home,  or  from 
his  home ;  and  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  see  trattoria  and 
coffee  rooms  in  Italy,  not  merely  in  towns,  but  in  lonely  country 
situations  where  there  are  only  a  few  houses  of  the  labouring 
people.  This  is  not  an  indication,  as  it  would  be  considered 
with  us,  that  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  are  well  off,  and 
have  something  to  spend  in  such  gratifications  as  public  places 
of  resort  for  their  class  afford ;  but  it  is  an  indication  of  their 
poverty.  Those  who  with  us  would  have  their  own  little  house- 
keepings and  cooking,  have  not  the  means,  nor  perhaps  the 
taste  for  such  domea\.\.ci  <iomW^,  ^\i.^  t^ke  their  victuals  at  the 
trattoria,  or  cook-sVio^.  "^^ti^  tvxwv^^t:  ^1  -^xy^  ^^^^  ^^  <yiter- 
tainment  for  t\ie\o^ei:  c\a.^^m\Y\.\^^N\^^%^^^^^^^^s^^^ 
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could  support  no  such  trade  in  our  country,  puzzles  the  traveller 
at  first,  because  this  apparent  surplus  of  expenditure  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  visible  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  in 
reality  the  economy  of  poverty,  not  the  expenditure  of  surplus 
meauB  of  gratification,  which  supports  these  places.  It  is  a 
more  economical  way  of  living  in  this  climate,  in  which  firing  is 
little  required  for  comfort,  than  if  each  family  of  the  labouring 
claiis  had  a  housekeeping  for  itself.  But  the  domestic  habits 
and  virtues  sufier  under  this  homeless,  thoughtless,  careless  way 
of  living,  and  the  time  saved  by  it  is  not  employed.  The  women 
are  sauntering  about  all  day  on  the  gossip,  with  their  distaff  and 
spindle,  the  men,  according  to  the  weather,  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  slumbering  in  the  shade. 

The  effects  of  climate,  soil,  fertility,  and  other  natural  circum- 
stances of  a  country,  upon  the  habits,  morals,  and  civilisation  of 
the  people,  would  be  a  curious  subject  of » speculation,  and  one 
which  would  explain  many  apparent  difiiculties  in  accounting  for 
the  veiy  different  progress  of  different  nations.  The  difference, 
for  example,  in  the  condition  and  civilisation  of  the  Italian  and 
British  people  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  traced  to  natural 
causes  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation.  The  climate  and  soil  of  Italy, 
are  incomparably  more  productive  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  population  of  the  two  countries  is  about  equal — the  island  of 
Great  Britain  in  1831,  having  16,262,301  inhabitants,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Italy  15,549,393.  Both  countries  are  inhabited  in 
much  the  same  way,  that  is,  in  a  gi'eat  number  of  very  large 
cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  hamlets  and  single  rural  habita- 
tions. But  the  Italian  population  is  unquestionably  far  behind 
the  British  in  the  enjoyments  of  civilised  life,  in  the  useful  arts, 
in  civil  and  political  liberty,  in  wealth,  intelligence,  industry,  and 
in  their  moral  condition.  To  what  can  this  difference  be  ascribed  1 
Italy  was  far  advanced — as  far  in  many  points  as  she  is  at  this 
day — before  England  had  started  in  the  course  of  civilisation  ; 
and  when  Scotland*  was  in  a  state  of  gross  barbarism.     The 

*  "  Quid  loquar,"  says  Saint  Jerome  in  his  epistles,  "  de  caeteris  nationi- 
bu8,  qunm  ipse  adolescentulus  in  Gallia  viderim  Scotos,  gen  tern  Britannicam, 
hnmanis  vesci  camibus,  et  quum  per  silvas  porcorum  greges  pecudumque 
reperiant,  tamen  pastorura  nates  et  foeminarum  papillas,  solere  abscindere, 
ct  has  solas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari ! "    Evidence  may  sometimes  prove 
too  much  as  well  as  too  little  for  establishing  facts.    What  St.  3^xw!afc  %s!c^% 
he  IdmseifBaw,  is  either  entitled  to  crecdt,  or  T\ot  e\\\\\\^^\<o  «^^x\..   ^^^V 
.  what  becomes  of  the  history  of  the  first  ages  oi  t\ve  cYvwxtV  «.^  ^-ajOcv^st^^^^^ 
mcb  autbonty  as  this  father's  ?     The  addition  to  vj\i^t\i^  ^x.^v^'e.  \v^^^ 
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Englishman  ascribes  this  to  the  want  of  constitutional  govem* 
ment;  the  Scotchman  to  the  want  of  pure  religious  doctrine. 
The  government  and  religion  of  a  foreign  country  are  two  very 
convenient  pack-horses  for  the  traveller.  They  trot  along  the 
road  with  him,  carrying  all  that  he  cannot  otherwise  conveniently 
dispose  of,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  readers  prevent  any  doubt  of 
the  biu-then  being  laid  upon  the  right  beast.  But,  in  reality,  no 
government  of  the  present  day,  whatever  be  its  fonn,  is  so  igno- 
rant of  sound  principle,  so  blind  to  its  own  interests,  and  so  im- 
pregnable to  public  opinion,  as  wilfully  to  keep  back,  discourage, 
or  attempt  to  put  down  industry  and  civilisation.  It  is  in  the 
means  they  use,  not  in  the  end  they  propose,  that  modem  go- 
vernments, whether  despotic  or  liberally  constituted,  differ  from 
«ach  other;  and  for  many  objects,  even  the  means  of  the  despoti- 
cally governed  states  are,  in  themselves,  better — are  a  more 
effective  machinery,  than  those  of  the  constitutional  states.  The 
despotic  countries  of  Europe— Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  for 
instance,  are  actually  in  advance  of  the  constitutionally  governed 
— Britain,  France,  Belgium,  in  the  means  or  machinery  for  dif- 
fusing education  among  the  people.  Where  they  err,  is  in  doing 
too  much  for  the  promotion  of  education,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, and  not  leaving  the  plants  to  their  natural  growth,  and 
not  leaving  the  people  to  themselves — to  their  own  social  man- 
agement— to  their  own  natural  tendency  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them  in  exact  proportion  of  their  wants ;  but  are  inces- 
santly applying  the  hand  of  government  to  foster  the  crop  to  a 
sickly  maturity.  As  to  religion,  the  Popish  practically  interfei-es 
less  with  the  time  and  industry  of  the  people,  than  the  Presbyte- 
rian. One  half  of  Sunday  only  is  kept  as  a  time  of  rest  in 
Popish  lands,  and  that  not  very  strictly  in  agricultural  labour; 
and  in  seed  time,  harvest,  vintage,  and  hay-making,  people  in 
Catholic  countries  generally  labour  in  the  fields  after  mass,  that 
is,  after  twelve  at  noon,  nor  is  it  considered  indecorous  to  do  so. 
Holydays,  or  Saints'  days,  are  also  practically  observed  only  until 
the  forenoon  mass  is  over.  Of  these,  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, there  were  sixteen  days  in  Paris  yearly ;  but  twenty-four 

self  saw  of  those  Scotch  cannibals;  viz.,  that  when  they  fonnd  herds  of 
swine  and  cattle  in  the  woods,  they  preferred  a  slice  of  the  hips  of  the  keep- 
ers, or  the  breasts  ot  tVve  ^<ima\B  attendants  on  the  herds,  to  the  beef  and 
porkf  proves  too  much.    "PeoTg^V^  ^\io  Y^«^^  "^^^-ft  ^\A  \vsixd&  of  cattle  and 
jwine,  and  tend  them  in  l\ie  vjooe^*,  «^^  ^^^  'vo.  >Cc.^  %^^\^  ^^-^^v^v^^ns^^ 
MJi  other  for  want  of  fooei  ox  oi  oXn^^^^v^xyq^ 
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days  on  an  average  of  all  France,  observed  for  half  the  day,  viz., 
until  noon,  as  chnrch  holydays.     If  we  reckon  the  days  at  Christ- 
maa  observed  in  England,  the  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday, 
Gunpowder  Plot,  Charles's  martyrdom.  King's  birthday,   and 
other  idle  customary  festivals,  we  would  probably  find  little  dif- 
ference.    In  Scotland,  if  we  reckon  the  occasional  fast-days  pro- 
claimed by  the  church ;  the  preparation-days  for  the  sacrament ; 
and  the  many  half-days  devoted  to  reUgious  meetings,  prayer 
meetings,  church  meetings,  missionary  society  meetings,  Bible 
society  meetings,  and  all  the  other  social  duties  connected  with 
the  religious  position  and  sentiments  of  the  individual,  it  will  be 
found,  as  it  ought  to  be  found,  that  out  of  the  365  days,  the 
pious  well-conducted  Presbyterian  tradesman,  workman,  or  re- 
spectable middle- class  man  in  Scotland,  bestows,  in  the  present 
times,  many  more  working  hours  in  the  year  upon  religious  con- 
cerns than  the  Papist  in  Italy.     It  is  an  inconsistency  to  ascribe 
to  the  loss  of  time  by  their  religious  observances,  the  poverty 
ftnd  idleness  of  the  populations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  when  we 
see  the  time  abstracted  among  ourselves  from  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry for  religious  purposes,  although  little,  if  at  all,  less  in 
amount,  producing  no  such  impo veri  sh  ing  or  prej  udicial  effects ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  evidently  invigoi-ating  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  contributing  essentially  to  their  morality  and  civilisation. 
It  is,  in  truth,  neither  the  bad  government,  nor  the  bad  reli- 
jfion  of  Italy,  which   keep  her  behind  the   other  countries  of 
Europe.     The    blessings    of  Italy    are    her  curse.     Fine    soil 
and   climate,  and    an  almost  equal  abundance  of  production 
over  all  the  land,   render  each   man  too  independent  of  the 
industry  of  his  fellow-men.     Italy  has  not,  like  all  other  coun- 
tries which  have  attained  to  any  considerable  and  permanent 
state  of  general  civilisation  and  industry,  one  portion  of  her 
population  depending,  from  natural  causes,  upon  another  poHion, 
for  necessary  articles— -no  highland  and  lowland,  no  inland  and 
aeacoast    populations    producing    different    necessaries   of  life, 
«id  exchanging  with   each   other,  industry  for  industry — no 
"'ine-growing  population,  and  corn-growing  population,  as  in 
trance,  depending    upon  each  other's  production — no  mining 
population,  seafaring  population,  manufacturing  population,  dis- 
wicfc  from  agricultural  population  and  production.     She  has  no 
^•ttffal  division  of  her  social  body  into  growers*  «.\i^  e.cyDS^5c«\^^^., 
•©cause  every  iDhabitahle  comer  of  the  penmsvAa  ^o^^  ^xx^o.^ 
'^  BUDe  kind  of  products,  com,  wine,  oil,  sV\k,  iroXX.^  \  ^-'cA  e^'erj 
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consumer  is  a  producer  :  and  there  is  no  natural  capability  in 
the  country  of  raising  an  artificial  division  in  its  population  by 
trade  or  manufacture.     The  great  source  of  industiy  and  civili- 
sation in  France,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  its  natural 
exclusion  from  all  the  north  of  France.     It  is  the  greatest  manu- 
factui'e  in  the  world.    It  not  only  gives  within  France  itself  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  industry  for  industry,  as  the  country  north  of 
Paris  produces  no  wine ;  but  all  the  north  of  Europe,  all  America, 
all  the  world  where  Christians  dwell,  consume  wines  of  French 
production.     Italy  has  not  this  advantage.     With  her  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  productiveness  of  soil  and  climate  over  all,  both  in 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  her  products,  no  considerable  masses 
of  her  population  are  depending  on  each  other  s  industry  for  the 
supply  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  inseparably  bound  up  with 
each  other  by  common  interests.     Italy  has  no  natural  capabili- 
ties of  raising  up  such  a  division  in  the  masses  of  her  population 
by  manufacturing  or  commercial  industry.     There  is  little  com- 
mand of  water-power,  and  none  of  fire-power,  in  the   Italian 
peninsula  for  moving  machinery.     The  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Tecino, 
and  all  the  Alpine  rivers ;  the  Tiber,  the  Arno,  and  all  from  the 
Apennines,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the   snow  at  their  main 
sources,  partake  of  the  character  of  mountain-streams,  having 
such  difference  of  level  at  difierent  seasons,  that  mill-seats  on  their 
banks,  at  which  water-power  can  be  always  available,  are  ex- 
tremely rare.     The  corn  mills  on  those  rivei-s  are  constructed  on 
rafts  or  boats  anchored  in  the  stream,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  water.     Italy  also,  notwithstand- 
ing her  vast  extent  of  sea  coast,  is  badly  situated  for  commercial 
industry,  or  supporting  a  seafaring  population.     She  has  little 
coasting   trade,  because  all  parts  of  her  territory  produce  nearly 
the  same  articles  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
has  little  trade,  for  the  same  reason,  with  the  other  countries,  en 
the  Mediterranean.     Her  sea  coast,  also,  is  in  general  uninhabi- 
table from  malaria ;  so  that  no  great  mass  of  population  deriving 
the  means  of  living  from  commercial  industry,  and  distinct  from 
the  inland  population,  can  ever  be  formed.     Cities  and  towns 
are,  no  doubt,  numerous  in  Italy,  and,  perhaps,  so  many  mas:^" 
of  population  of  from  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pei*sons,  down  to 
two  or  three  thousand,  cannot  be  found  any  where  else  in  Europe, 
within  so  small  an  aiea  «^^  m  iV^  T^lains  of  this  peninsula,    liut 
these  cities  and  to^ns  ^^  oi  ^  n^\^  ^^^\i^^  ^^\^\ftjc.    The 
country  is  so  fertile,  ^Xi^"^  ^^^  ^'^  "^"^^^  \£>a^^  ^\  .^v^sg^^x^^ 
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draws  its  subsistnce  from,  and  extends  its  influence  over,  a  verv 
small  circle  beyond  its  own  town  walls.     All  capital,  industry, 
intelligence,  civil  authority,  and  business,  public  or  private;  all 
trade,  manufacture,   or  consumpt  of  the  objects   of  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  it  may  be  said,  all  civilisation,  are  centralised 
within  these  cities,  and  the  small  circles  of  country  around  them 
frova  which  they  draw  the  articles  of  their  consumpt.     Italy  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  practical  working  in  social  economy,  of 
the  system  of  centralisation    in    towns  or   seats   of  provincial 
government,  of  the  civil  establishments,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
of  a  country.     Each  city  or  town,  within  its  own  circle,  suffices 
for  itself,  is  a  metayer  family  upon  a  great  scale  living  upon  its 
own  farm,  and  having  no  dependence  upon,  or  connexion  with, 
the  industry,  interests,  prosperity,  or  business  of  its  neighbours 
in  the  land  ;  and  very  little  communication  or  traffic  with  any 
other  masses  of  population,  by  carriers,  waggons,  carts,  diligences, 
or  water  conveyances,  the  objects  of  interchange  being,  from  the 
general  bounty  of  nature,  but  very  few  between  them.     They 
are  moral  oases,  beyond  which,  all  is  desert.     Within   them 
people  are  refined,  intelligent,  wealthy,  imbued  with  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  inspired  with  liberal  ideas  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  and  national  independence  of  their  country ; 
and  without,  the  people  belong  to  a  different  country,  age,  and 
state  of  civilisation,  are  ignorant,  rude,  poor,  half-civilised,  clothed 
in  sheep-skins,  or  unsecured,  brown,  woollen  cloaks,  or  are  half- 
clothed,  enjoying,  in  supreme  indolence  in  the  sunshine  or  the 
shade,  a  rough  bellyful,  without  a  care  or  wish  for  other  grati- 
fications or  other   social  condition.     The  town  populations  and 
higher  classes  have  sailed  out  of  sight  of  the  main  body  of  the 
people.     Our  cities  and  towns  are  generally  the  growth  of  manu- 
&oturing  or  commercial  industry,  congregating  men  in  gradually 
increasing  masses  of  population  which  depend  upon  the  country 
around,  and,  in   our  less  productive  soil  and  climate,  upon  a 
much  greater  circle  of  country  around,  for  their  supplies  of  food ; 
but  not  for  the  means  of  buying  food.     Here,  the  town  popula- 
tions draw  the  means  of  buying,  as  well  as  what  they  buy,  from 
the  country,  leaving  on  the  land  the  cattle  and  the  peasantry  to 
reproduce  next  year  their  own  food,  and  the  incomes  of  the 
town  populations.     The   princes,  nobility,  or  other  landholders, 
where  the  land  is  not,  as  in  Tuscany,  divided sjuvow^'Ocia  ^^'^'^^^- 
try,  the  higher  clergy,  the  military  and  cyv\\  fes»\,?^>\\^^«?^^'^  .^^ 
govemmentj  local  and  general,  with,  their  ariXii'eaoiiNv^^^'^'^'^^^ 
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live  in  the  towns  and  cities  with  the  tradesmen  who  live  by 
supplying  them.  The  traffic  between  town  and  conntry  is  small, 
because  there  are  no  consumers  in  the  country  ;  its  produce  is 
consumed  in  the  towns  without  any  iftum.  The  interchange 
of  industry  between  town  and  town  is  still  less,  fur  each  popula- 
tion is  a  little  state  within  itself,  sufficing  within  its  own  circle 
for  all  its  demands,  and  hampered,  besides,  with  all  sorts  of  im- 
pediments to  communication,  with  passports,  town  duties,  custom- 
house examinations,  and  formalities  at  the  town  gates.  Italy  is 
dotted  over  with  these  separate  and  distinct  masses  of  population, 
forming,  no  whole  of  power,  wealth,  connected  industry,  common 
interests,  objects,  or  feelings,  and  this  state  of  disunion  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  Italian  people  is,  I  apprehend,  the  effect  of 
natural,  not  of  political  causes.  Nature  having  bestowed  almost 
equally  over  all  the  inhabitable  land  of  Italy  all  that  man  re- 
quires in  a  low,  but  not  uncomfortable  condition,  neutralises  by  her 
very  bounty  the  main  element  of  social  union — the  dependence 
of  men  upon  the  interchange  with  each  other  of  the  products  of 
their  industry.  Man  is  cemented  to  man  by  mutual  wants. 
Social  union,  national  spirit,  interests,  and  industry  exist  only  in 
masses  of  people  living  by  each  other.  Identity  of  language,  re- 
ligion, laws,  government,  will  not,  as  we  see  in  Germany,  amal- 
gamate into  one  nation  populations  having  no  want  of  each  other 
in  their  ordinary  modes  of  existence,  no  dependence  on  each 
other  for  the  necessaries  or  enjoyments  of  'life.  This  disunion 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  state  of  the  groups  of  popu- 
lations on  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  power  of  the  sword  in  tLe 
time  of  the  Romans ;  the  power  of  commercial  capital  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  the  power  of  the  sword  again  in  the  days  of  Napoleon 
compressed  Italy,  or  distinct  portions  of  Italy,  into  national  masses 
in  form  and  government ;  but  when  the  pressure  was  removed, 
the  parts  started  asunder  again  ;  the  cement  was  wanting  which 
holds  men  together  in  effective  national  union  ;  viz.  their  mutual 
wants,  and  the  exchange  of  industry  against  industiy,  to  supply 
mutual  wants.  They  are  a  peo[)le  living,  each  family  for  itself, 
in  a  remarkably  unconnected  social  state,  even  in  the  same  com- 
munities, and  without  need  of,  or  confidence  in  each  other;  and, 
as  communities,  unimbued  with  any  common  feeling  or  spirit 
tJiat  can  be  called  national.  This  has  ever  been  so.  The  earliest 
period  of  Eomaii  \vistorj  ^o^^'^  \X>"^1  ^^^  ^W  ^^.me  state  of  social 
economy  as  at  t\\e  i^resexv^^vowx.  TSV^  \»wa:^\i^  ^"l  w^\.x«fc  ^^^aW^^ 
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man  to  live  unconnected  with  man  by  ties  of  common  interests 
and  necessities,  and  exchanges  of  industry. 

Besides  this  natural   cause  for   the   permanently  stationary 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  means  of  the  country, 
its  time,  labour,  and  capital  have  been  deplorably  wasted.     If 
the  influx  of  riches  constitute  national  wealth,  Italy  should  be 
the  richest  country  in  Europe,  instead  of  one  of  the  })oorest. 
But  the  enormous  capital  which  superstition  ii^.  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  even  to  modem  times,  drew  to  Ropae,  the  vast  wealth 
which  the  commerce  of  the  East  brought,  in  the  same  ages,  to 
Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice,  have  all  been  laid  out  unrepro- 
ductively,  and  have  not  left  a  trace  behind  in  the  condition, 
well-being,  or  industry  of  the  people.     The  vestiges  of  all  these 
riches  are  to  be  seen  only  upon  the  face  of  the  land  in  palaces, 
churches,  and  ornaments,  not  in  the  habits,  ideas,  or  industry  of 
the  people.     It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  churches  of  Italy, 
with  their  embellishments,  their  marbles,  jewels,  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments,  paintings  and  statuary,  have  cost  more  than  the 
fee-simple  of  the  whole  land  of  the  Italian  peninsula  would 
amount  to,  if  sold  at  the  present  average  price  of  land  per  acre. 
This  enormous  outlay  of  capital  has  been  altogether  unreproduc- 
tive.     If  we  look  again  at  the  vast  and  splendid,  palaces,  with 
their  oruamental  architecture,  their  magnificent  galleries  of  pre- 
cious paintings,  statues,  fine  marbles,  and  all  the  costly  glory 
displayed,  even  now  in  their  decay,  in  eyery  second-rate  town 
in  Italy,  but  particularly  in  the  capital  cities,  and  those  which 
have  been  independent  commercial  states,  such,  as  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Venice,  we  can  scarcely  estimate  the  cost  of  the  civil 
edifices  of  Italy,  with  their  embellishments,  at  much  less  than 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical.     All  this  outlay  of  capital  has  been 
altogether  unreproductive.  We  see  in  these  expensive  structureif 
a  suflS^cient  cause  to  account  for  the  downfall  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  other  Italian  states  which 
once' ruled  the  money-market,  the  trade,  and  industry  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  more  fully  what  is  meant  by 
reproductive  and  unreproductive  expenditure  in  political  econo- 
my. It  appears,  at  first  sight,  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence, as  applied  to  national  wealth,  •  The  man  who  builds  a 
church,  or  a  palace,  lays  out  his  money  in  tlaa  ^«^tdl<5?dJ^  c\1\^- 
houTj  as  much  as  the  man  who  builds  a  s^mDm^Ts^,  <3t  ^'^c^. 
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It  is  only  a  transfer  of  capital,  in  both  cases,  from  those  wto 
buy  labour  to  those  who  sell  labom*,  and  the  capital,  although  it 
may  be  lost  by  the  one  individual,  is  gained  by  the  other,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  sunk,  or  lost  to  the  country,  in  the  one  ap- 
plication of  it  more  than  in  the  other.     This  is  the  view  of 
many  political  economists  :  but  it  is  not  correct.     Suppose  two 
merchants  build  each  a  ship  at  the  cost  of  15,000^.     I'he  sum  is 
paid  to  wood  merchants,  rope  and  sail  makers,  carpenters,  rig- 
gers, and  others,  for  labour,  or  material  of  which  the  value  con- 
sists in  the  labour  of  producing  and  transporting  it.     At  this 
step  there  is  no  loss  of  capital,  but  only  an  exchange  of  it  be- 
tween those  who  buy  labour,  or  its  products,  and  those  who  sell 
it.     The  nation  or  community  gains  by  the  circulation,  as  new 
objects,  the  two  vessels,  are  produced  by  the  labour.     But  sup- 
pose one  of  these  vessels  is  kept  well  employed  for  a  dozen  years. 
She  reproduces  her  cost,  the  15,000^.     This  is  capital  laid  out 
reproductively.     It  is  laid  out  again  and  again,  and  employs  and 
remunerates  labour  and  industry  from  generation  to  generation. 
Suppose  the  other  vessel  is  made  an  habitation  of,  laid  up  by 
the  side  of  a  canal,  and  converted  into  a  Venetian  palace.     Her 
cost  is  unreproductive  :  it  is  capital  sunk  and  lost  as  far  as  re- 
gards national  wealth,  and  well-being,  and  employment  of  labour, 
having  acted  only  once  in  the  labour  market,  and  having  then 
been  totally  withdrawn  from  it.     This  has  been  precisely  tlie 
case  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  capital,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  the  Hanse  towns,  in  Flanders,  in  Holland,  in  all  the  old 
seats  of  European  commerce  and  wealth.     In  visiting  those  an- 
cient cities,  which  once  were,  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  what 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  are  now,  the  traveller  sees 
that  the  besetting  error  of  commercial  wealth,  in  the  ages  and 
countries  which  preceded  England  and  her  rise,  has  been  to  over- 
build and  over-display  itself  in  unreproductive  objects,  instead 
of  retaining  their  capitals  as  working  means,  or  capitals,  in  trade 
or  manufactures.     "Wealth  acquired  in  commerce,  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  in  the  transport  of  products,  natural  or  artificial, 
from  one  country  to  another,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  ex- 
pand itself  unreproductively,  to  overstep  its  prudent  limits  and 
true  interests,  not  only  in  private  dwellings  and  gratifications, 
but  even  in  works  of  undeniable  utility,   as  in  cutting  and  fac- 
ing harbours  and  cana\&,  WMy£\«  q^^^'^,^^^,  town  walls,  cita- 
dels, town  houses,  cVivwcc^e^-a,  ^"vi^  Vo.  cswx  ^^^^  \w  ^j^s^"?^  ^-^^.^ 
houses,  and  railroads— aW  n^t^  n^-^^^^^  >«^^V^,  \.>^\.  ^^\.  ^^^^> 
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useful  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  not  always  saving  time  and 
labour  to  an  extent  that  will  ever  be  reproductive  of  the  capital 
invested  in  their  construction.     Wealth  acquired  by  manufeio- 
turing  industry  seldom  falls  into  this  error.     The  value  of  con-^ 
venience,  time,  and  labour,  is  more  exactly  appreciated,  and  is 
rarely  over-paid  by  those  who  have  daily  to  estimate  time,  la- 
bour, and  convenience  in  the  economy  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions.    Of  this  unreproductive  outlay  of  capital,  the  traveller  ; 
sees  less  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  poorest  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  this  may  be  mainly  ascribed  her  vast  national  wealth,  | 
her  industrial  activity,  and  her  boundless  working  capital  at ' 
the  present  day.     In  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
how  few  in  Great  Britain  are  the  buildings  of  any  note,  public 
or  private,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical;    how  little  is  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  museums,  pictures,  gems,  curiosities, 
palaces,  theatres,  or  other  unreproductive  objects  !     This,  which 
is  the  main  foundation   of  the   greatness   of  the    country,  is 
often  stated  by  foreign  travellers,   and  by  some  of  our  own 
periodical  writers,  as  a  proof  of  our  inferiority.     Time  and 
money  are  not   employed   in  works   of  the   fine   arts,   either 
by   individuals,  or  by  the  state,  in   the   same  proportion  as 
in   other  countries — in   France,   Prussia,   Bavaria,   Italy — and 
are  lightly  esteemed  by  our  public  when  so  employed.     Music, 
painting,    architecture,    sculpture,    dancing,    cooking,    all    the 
arts,  fine  or  not   fine,    that   address   themselvss   only  to   the 
senses,  or  please  only  through  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  have 
but  little  hold  of  the  public  mind  with  us.     It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  British  people,  that  all  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  every  rank  and  class  must,  to  be  popular, 
occupy  the  intellectual  powers,  the  judgment  of  the  individual. 
He  will  not  sit  and  listen,  or  look,  and  be  a  mere  passive  recipi- 
ent of  pleasurable  sensations  or  impressions.     Hunting,  shooting, 
horse-racing,  boat-sailing,  all  amusements  in  which  judgment  is 
exercised,  and  individuality  is  called  into  play,  should  it  be  only 
in  betting  upon  the  most  absurd  objects,  have  so  decided  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  national  mind,  that  it  is  altogether  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  instil  into  our  lower  or  middle  classes  any  thing  like 
the  passive  taste  for  music  or  painting  that  prevails  in  foreign 
countries.     The  museum,  or  concert-room,  or  opera,  would  always 
be  deserted  for  the  meeting,  or  club,  or  circle,  whatever  be  its. 
objects,  religious,  jwlitical,  or  convivi0i\,iTi'7?\i\^^^^s^^^^ 
own  Acuities  or  powers  take  a  part.      \  caxiXk.o\»  'OwxiK.''^^^  "«^ 
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proof  of  a  want  of  intellectuality  in  a  people.     Be  it  so  or  not, 
it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  Britain, 
even  of  the  higher  classes,  there  is  no  feeling  for  the  fine  arts,  no 
foundation  for  them,  no  esteem  for  them.    A  single  town  in  Italy 
or  Grermany  could  produce  more  show-edifices,  more  costly  pa- 
laces, museums,  picture  galleries,  and  music  saloons,  than  half  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.     The  wealth  of  some  of  the  smaller  Eu- 
ropean states,  as  for  instance  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  of  all  the  little  German  principalities,  has  in  modem 
times  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  building  royal  palaces, 
museums,  theatres,  and  in  lodging  the  nobility  proportionably 
to  their  sovereigns.     Royalty  itself  is  poorly  lodged  in  England 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  the  palaces  of 
many  a  little  Continental  prince;  and  the  merchant  in  London  or 
Liverpool,  or  the  manufacturer  in  Manchester  or  Glasgow,  hves 
in  a  modest  cheap  dwelling,  compared  to  the  vast  magnificent 
palaces  of  the  same  classes  in  the  middle  ages,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  old  commercial  cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  in  the  old 
Hanseatic  cities  all  over  the  Continent,  and  which  are  literally 
the  tombs  of  their  commercial  prosperity.     In  them  are  buried 
the   means   which    would  to    this   day   have    commanded  the 
trade  of  the  world,  had  these  vast  private  capitals  been  still 
available  by  having  been  laid  out  reproductively  in  the  industry- 
mavket,  as  the  same  class  of  capital  has  always  been  in  England, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  marble  and  mortar.     In  this  English 
taste  there  is  nothing  to  regret,  nor  is  any  want  of  intellectual 
employment  in  such  a  social  existence  to  be  justly  complained 
o£ 


traveller  'tires  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  an  hour.     He 

hasnoBstenaiveyJew  of  country  in  this  garden,  of  Europe.    Erery 

field  is  beset  with  rows  uf  pollard  mulberry  trees,  plucked  biire 

of  foliage  for  feeding  the  ailk-wonna.     The  fields  are  beautifully 

irrigated  with  clear  water,  carried  in  little  ducts  along  them ; 

and  one  or  two  such  little  fields,  rows  of  pollards  surrounding 

them,  and  the  endless  straight  avenue  from  city  to  city,  make 

very  uninteresting  scenery.     It  ia  flat,  tame,  and  without  the 

LfihaJacter  of  nationaUty,  which  gives  an  interest  to  the  flat,  tame 

cenery  of  Holland.     The  gay  bustle  of  Milan,  and  the  view  of 

te  duomo,  with  the  forest  of  white  marble  pinnacles  on  the  roof 

■the  most  beautiful  roof-aoonery  in  the  world — will  soai'cely  re- 

y  the  traveller  for  the  dull  duty  of  approaching  them  though 

I  endless  tedious  avenue  of  stiff  trees,  presenting,  mile  after 

Bile,  the  same  and  the  same. 

Como  is  a  pretty  considerable  town  at  the  foot  of  the  pictur- 

que  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  town  of  12,000  or  15,000  inhabit 

nts.       The  population  of  the  neighbouring  country  consiata 

llmost  entirely  of  the  class  of  traveUing  pedlai's  who  go  out  into 

lie  world  to  sell  stucco  figures,  barometers,  birdcages,  and  such 

mall  wares.     They  are  often  absent  ten  or  twelve  years  &om  their 

|unilies,aud  return  with  their  little  savings  to  buy  a  cottage,  and  a 

nt  of  land,  at  ten  times  what  we  would  consider  the  value,  on  the 

ideoftheir  native  lake.      About  3000  of  these  travelling  dealers 

rom  this  district,  are  reckoned  to  ho  in  or  about  London;  and  they 

j^n  attain,   what  in  this  country   at  least  is    very  consid- 

able  wealth.      They  are  a  very  interesting  class.     As  pedlars 

ley  have  esperience  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  clasaea,  and 

iVen.  of  the  middle  class  in  many  different  countries,  and  are 

ften  shrewd  observing  men,  wellworth  getting  acquainted  wyji\. 

le  traveller  gathers  from  their  conveiae.tvonX.^ift'^'ca.'Aivsali.S'ffi.^!- 

'  itween  the  well-intentioned,  patema.\  gp^etwna-cfc  o"!-  *;>» 
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mildest  of  autocratic  states — Austria — and  a  government  in 
whicli  public  opinion  has  its  due  influence  through  a  constitu- 
tional means  of  expressing  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  from  a  supreme  care  for  what  is 
considered  the  public  good,  that  the  Austrian  government  holdstbe 
people  in  a  state  of  moral  vassalage,  treats  them  as  beings  in  a  state 
of  pupilage,  not  as  free  agents^  and  governs  all  things  by  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  a  ruling  few.  The  ruling  few,  however,  cannot  be 
wise  in  all  things,  are  often  duped  by  those  below  them  in  execu- 
tive or  administrative  function,  on  whom  they  must  depend  for 
sound  information,  and  are  duped,  too,  by  their  own  social  position, 
by  the  esprit  of  functionarism,  tlie  esprii  des  bureatiXj  which  is  so 
apt  to  mistake  the  perfection  of  the  means  for  the  perfection  of  the 
end  in  public  affairs.  They  have  no'wish  to  legislate  wrong,  but 
they  legislate  on  guess,  not  upon  knowledge.  The  ruling  class  are 
too  far  removed  from  theordinary  business  and  interest  of  the  mul- 
titude working  below  them,  to  understand  personally  the  busi- 
ness of  that  multitude;  and  are  bred  in  a  circle  of  ideas  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  legislate.  They 
necessarily  depend  for  their  ideas  and  opinions  upon  the  army  of 
civil  functionaries  with  whom  alone  they  can  communicate. 
These  must  appear  to  have  something  to  do  for  their  bread,  and 
their  bread  perhaps  depends  in  part  on  fees,  fines,  and  douceurs. 
Hence  the  miserable  policy  of  the  Austrian,  and  all  the  other 
despotic  states,  of  interfering  in,  managing,  and  watching  over 
all  private  industry  or  enterprise,  and  all  trade  or  individual  ac- 
tion. The  shop,  the  dwelling,  the  bed  even  of  the  trader,  here 
in  Austrian  Italy,  are  exposed  to  vexatious  examinations  at  the 
will  of  the  local  douanier — a  half  military  German  animal.  The 
market  cart  going  into  a  town  with  hay  is  probed  with  an  iron 
rod  at  tlie  town  gate,  in  case  it  should  be  conveying  goods  subject 
to  duty.  The  gig,  or  country  vehicle  with  market  people  is  stop- 
ped and  searched.  The  simple  undertaking  of  running  a  Dili- 
gence daily  from  Milan  to  Como,  and  back,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  was  considered  too  important  a  concern  to  be  left  to  in- 
dividual enterprise;  and  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  branch  of 
public  business,  which  it  belonged  to  government  functionaries 
only  to  carry  on.  It  is  with  extreme  difficulty  the  petty  trader 
oan  get  passports  from  the  Austrian  authorities,  to  travel  on  his 
needful  affairs.  ^ecuTWAe.-s,  \xi\\Ss\,\i^  ^\n^\s..,  ^\id  the  causes  of  his 
goins  explained,  even  w\Leiv\\\s»  wXvX.-Kt^  w  ^^^x  ^-^^^5.  ^>?i^\^s 
%re  accomplished,  or  iviWy  ^^oNV^^^i^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^s^^^^ 
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low,  to  make  him  an  object  of  political  suspicion.  One  of  the 
travelling  pedlars  of  this  country,  who  had  been  for  many  yeara 
in  America  and  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Oomo, 
travelled  with  me  by  the  Voiturin  to  Switzerland.  He  made  the 
emphatic  observation,  when  we  had  got  beyond  the  Austrian 
frontier,  in  speaking  of  the  trammels  on  all  industry  and  in- 
dividual freedom,  "  That  it  was  better  to  be  dead  in  America 
than  alive  in  Italy." 

The  lake  of  Como,  skirted  all  round  by  steep  hills,  with 
scarcely  room  for  a  carriage  road,  and  a  villa  parterre  between 
the  hill  and  the  water,  has  not  the  variety  of  scenery,  nor  per- 
haps the  grandeur  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  The  scenery  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore  is  more  open  and  diversified.  Pebbly  beaches  here  and 
there  between  the  rocky  headlands,  relieve  the  monotony  of  rock 
and  water.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  watched  and  patroled 
day  and  night,  by  the  sentinels  and  guards  of  the  douane,  as  vi- 
gilantly as  if  an  invading  enemy  were  in  force  on  the  other  shore. 
At  Arena,* a  huge  enormity  in  copper,  the  colossal  statue  of  Saint 
Charles  of  Borromeo,  is  the  wonder — not,  I  presume,  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers.  It  is  said  to  be  80  feet  high,  and  the 
head  in  size,  and  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  is  about  equal  to  the 
wooden  house  of  a  small  windmill.  In  the  same  taste,  and  a 
monument  of  the  same  senseless  expenditure  of  the  same  family, 
is  the  Borromean  Isle  in  the  Lago  Maggiore — ^the  Isola  Bella, 
It  is  as  bella  as  a  little  rocky  islet  in  a  lake  can  be,  covered  en- 
tirely with  paiiierres,  and  flower-pots,  and  grotto  work,  shell  work, 
moss  work,  statuary  work,  and  such  gewgaws,  with  a  French  cha- 
teau to  correspond.  The  isle  so  decked  out  amidst  scenery  of  a 
♦  totally  different  character,  looks  like  an  old  court  lady  arrayed 
in  silks,  lace,  and  diamonds,  a  hooped  petticoat,  and  white  satin 
shoes,  left  b^'  some  mischance,  squatting  down  all  alone  upon  a  rock 
in  the  midst  of  a  Highland  loch.  The  thing  is  neither  pretty  nor  in 
place ;  but  it  has  its  value,  too,  in  contrast.  It  is  but  a  day's 
journey  from  this  wretched  monument  of  bad  taste,  to  some  of 
the  grandest  scenes  in  Europe.  The  traveller,  however,  in  crossing 
the  Simplon,  misses  almost  all  the  sublime  impressions  he  expects. 
The  highest  elevation  of  the  road  across  it,  from  Domo  d'Ossolo 
on  the  Italian  side,  to  Brigg  in  the  Valois,  is  about  4,500  feet ; 
and  although  at  this  elevation  there  are  avalanches,  snows,  gla- 
ciers, winding  roads  with  cataracts  and  "^T%QA^\cfc'&  \i<^<5^  ^  -wa^^ 
clouds  and  blue  sky  above,  and  aU  tlae  otYier  TOTv\vcaRfc-^v:cY:c^?QCt<b  vx 
AJpine  scenery,  yet,  if  truth  may  \)e  to\d,  ^'Sk  ^^^^^  "^"^  ^'^^  ^^ 
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three  thousand  feet  ofelevation  in  our  northern  latitude  anddimaie 
are  far  more  imposing  on  the  human  mind,  far  more  sublime.  The 
positive  elevation  to  which  you  have  been  climbing  up  perhaps  from 
the  pier  of  Bologne,  or  the  quay  of  Naples,  or  the  Lido  of  Venice, 
enters  not  into  the  mind  through  the  senses,  but  only  on  consid- 
eratioD,  and  as  a  cold  mathematical  truth.  What  strikes  the 
mind  on  great  mountain  elevations  is  the  sublime,  almost  ter^ 
rific  silence,  suspension,  death  of  nature,  the  lonely  sterility,  the 
absence  of  all  animal  or  vegetable  life,  the  reduction  of  all  created 
objects  to  rock  and  cloud.  This  is  felt  in  our  northern  latitude 
on  hills  of  2000  feet,  more  impressively  than  in  this  climate  at 
4000  feet  of  elevation.  The  tree  grows,  the  bird  sings  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  perpetual  snow  here  more  vigorously  than  ou 
many  a  northern  sea-side  plain. 


In  passing  through  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  the  traveller  re- 
turns daily  to  the  question,  How  do  the  political  institutions, 
the  laws,  mode  of  govemn^ent,  and  national  education  of  those 
countries  act  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people  ?  To  ascer- 
tain, or  at  least  to  approximate  to  a  just  estimate  of  these  influ- 
ences in  different  parts  of  Europe,  is  the  object  of  the  preceding 
Notes.  Will  the  reader  concur  in  the  following  inferences  from 
them  1 

The  object  of  the  governments  of  those  countries  must  be  the 
same  as  that  of  our  own  government — the  advantage  and  well- 
being  of  the  governed.  The  difference  must  be  in  the  means 
used,  not  in  the  end  proposed. 

But  good  legislation,  which  is  the  means  used  both  by  the 
despotic  and  liberal  government  for  advancing  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  is  not  confined  to,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of 
legislative  power  being  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  in  Britain,  both  in  our  civil  and  criminal  code, 
laws  more  absurd,  unjust,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and 
well-being  of  the  governed  than  the  modern  laws  of  any  country 
in  Europe  ;  for  instance,  our  game  laws,  our  excise  laws,  our 
poor  laws,  our  corn  laws,  and  other  laws  and  classes  of  laws  oi 
even  recent  enactment,  or  recently  revived.  In  the  autocratic 
states,  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  the  legislative  power  is 
solely  in  the  execulVve,  ^uti^x^  ^x^  i-vs^  ^xyJai^ects  of  legislation  in 
which  the  executive  \vb^  «.tv^  mX^te.^^*  ^\»  ^^vjy.^^^  N«x\ia.,  ^t  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  t\i^  Yeo^\^,  ^^  ^^1  ^^vsv^\.\^\^^.|,  x^^r^^V 
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impolitic,  oppressive,  or  unequal  laws.  On  all  that  concerns 
private  property,  on  all  questions  between  man  and  man,  on  all 
acts  injurious  to  the  public,  on  all  civil,  criminal,  and  police 
affairs,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  despotic  as  much  as  of  the  free 
state  to  legislate  aright.  It  is  also,  theoretically  considered, 
more  in  the  power  of  the  despotic  state  to  do  so — unpleasant  as 
this  truth  may  sound  in  ears  radical — ^than  of  the  liberally  con- 
stituted or  free  state  ;  because  the  persons  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive to  consult  together,  consider,  frame  and  draw  out  the 
law,  are,  theoretically,  men  bred  to  legislative  science,  who  endea- 
vour to  become  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  business  of  the 
countiy,  have  no  personal  interests  in  faulty  legislation,  and  al- 
though liable  to  be  misinformed  by  the  functionaries  around 
them,  are  unimpeded  by  ignorant,  incompetent  fellow-legislators, 
as  in  a  popularly  elected  parliament,  or  legislative  assembly. 
There  is,  theoretically,  no  reason,  in  short,  in  the.  nature  of  des- 
potism or  autocratic  government  itself,  as  existing  in  modem 
enlightened  times,  why  it  should  not  legislate  as  beneficially  for 
the  social  condition  of  a  people  as  a  freely  chosen  representative 
legislature  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  autocrats  in  the  beneficent  paternal  government  which 
they  affect,  do  sincerely  endeavour  to  exercise  their  legislative 
power,  before  God  and  man,  for  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

The  administration  of  law  also,  as  well  as  the  enactment,  may 
be,  and  practically  is,  more  effective  and  perfect,  both  in  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  in  the  despotic  than  in  the  free  states. 
The  nature  of  despotic  government  admits  of,  and  produces  a 
chain  of  precise,  almost  military  arrangements  for  inspection, 
reference,  check,  and  responsibility  running  thrcmgh  the  whole 
exercise  of  judicial  function,  from  the  lowest  court  to  the  highest. 
These  autocratically  ruled  countries  are  generally  divided  into 
small  circles,  each  with  its  court,  its  judge,  its  public  prosecutor, 
its  licensed  procurators  or  advocates ;  and  their  proceedings  are 
regularly  reported  to  and  watched  over  by  higher  judicial  colleges 
who  have  superintendence  over  a  group  of  these  lower  primary 
courts,  and  in  some  countries,  as  in  Denmark,  take  cognizance 
of  every  case  and  decision  of  the  inferior  court,  whether  appealed 
from  by  the  parties  or  not,  revise  their  whole  protocols,  and  even 
check  undue  delay  in  giving  judgment,  or  undue  charges  of  the 
procurators ;  and  are  themselves  subject  to  €>\Ta\\ax  x^'^^ciSsct  \sk.- 
Bpection  and  stirveillance  in  the  discYiar^e  ol  \Jcv^^fe  ^;s^^.'^^^"^ 
stj'II  higher  judicial  coUegeB  in  the  »tate.     In.  ^iJcia  ^^ej^^^a  ^Xsa^*^' 
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of  modem  Europe,  the  judicial  power  is  thus  more  immediately, 
and  for  the  people  niore  readily  and  cheaply  applied,  and  by  a 
machinery  more  perfect,  more  divested  of  personal  causes  of 
error  in  judgment  from  political  party  feelings,  prejudices,  or 
interests,  and  more  carefully  watched  over  and  checked,  than  in 
our  own  social  economy  in  Britain.  England  and  Scotland  are, 
perhai)S,  the  only  two  countries  in  Europe,  which  have  not  in 
the  course  of  the  present  half-century  reconstructed  their  old 
imperfect  or  feudal  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  law 
to  the  people,  and  have  not  remodelled  their  law  courts  to  suit 
the  business  of  the  age. 

In  what  then  in  modem  times,  if  it  be  neither  in  the  enact- 
ment nor  in  the  administration  of  law,  in  what  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  free  and  despotic,  liberal  and  anti-liberal  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  regards  practically  the  social  condition,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  a  people  1  The  difference  Hes 
in  this. : — 

Man,  in  his  social  state,  is  not  intended  by  his  Creator  to  be 
only  a  passive  subject  of  wise  and  good  government,  be  it  ever 
so  wise  and  good,  but  to  attain  the  higher  moral  condition  of 
wisely  and  well  governing  himself,  not  only  in  his  private  moral 
capacity  as  an  individual,  but  in  his  social,  political  capacity  as 
one  of  the  members  of  a  community.  Morality  and  religion  di- 
lect  him  in  his  private  capacity  ;  but  if  he  is  debarred  by  the 
arbitrary  institutions  of  his  government  from  exercising  the 
other  half  of  his  social  duties,  he  is,  morally  considered,  but 
half  a  man,  is  answering  but  half  the  end  for  which  man  is 
sent  into  this  world  as  a  social  being;  is  fulfilling  but  half  the 
duties  given  him  to  be  fulfilled  by  his  Creator — for  man  is  created 
a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  being  ;  has  a  political  as  well  as  a 
moral  existence.  A  people  governed  by  laws,  in  the  enactment 
of  which  they  have  no  voice,  and  by  functionaries  independent 
of  public  opinion,  are  in  a  low  social  and  political,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  a  low  moral  condition,  however  suitable  and  excel- 
lent the  law  itself,  and  its  administration  may  be.  They  are 
morally  slaves.  The  Prussian,  the  Austrian,  the  Neapolitan, 
the  Papal  subjects  stand  equally  upon  this  low  moral  level.  The 
Prussian,  the  Austrian,  and  Tuscan  do,  no  doubt,  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  many  g^ood  lawa  and  good  institutions,  but  they 
do  not  enjoy  tlae  ad\*eGa^«k%^  qiIV^nwv^  \siSk.^^  ^W«l— a  moral 
advantacre  as  sreat  «.»  ^^^^e^  m%.\.ci^A  ^^n^^x^vj^^  ^'v. 
benefit  ""of  them,      li  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^"^  ^^^^W.^>^ 
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nourished  in  the  considering,  enacting,  and  executing  for  itself, 
the  good  legislation  the  public  enjoys,  public  spirit,  patriotism, 
and  in  private  life,  as  individuals,  the  spirit  of  free  agency  in 
moral  conduct,  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  are  quenched 
under  the  all-doing,  paternal  management  of  the  autocrat  for  his 
people,  as  much  as  under  a  harder  despotism.      His  mildness 
and  beneficence  reach  only  their  physical,  not  theu'  moral  good. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  mental  vassalage  as  moral  and  social 
beings,  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  not  of  free  agency,   whatever  be 
their  education,  or  their  physical  condition  as  to  food  and  the 
comforts  of  life.    The  enjoyments  and  character  of  an  ^.niinal 
people  are  all  that  men  attain  to  under  these  paternal  autocratic 
governments,  with  perhaps  the  development,  in  the  town-popu- 
lations, of  taste  and  feeling  for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  certain  polish 
and  amenity  of  manners.      These  are  not  to  be  under-valued, 
but  are  very  agreeable  accomplishments  to  live  with,  and  are 
closely  connected  with  many  social  virtues.     But  however  de- 
lightftil  to  live  with,  and  however  important  in  reality  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  social  life,  and  to  the  formation  of 
civilised  habits  and  character  among  a  people,  these  are  not  the 
highest  acquirements  for  man  in  a  social  state  to  attain.    We 
attach  too  great  importance  to  these  superficial  although  intel- 
lectual and  moral  acquirements,  in  estimating  the  education  of 
an  individual,  or  of  a  nation.    National  education,  as  it  is  called, 
turns  in  all  these  paternal  autocratic  governments  which  will 
not  leave  the  people  to  the  education  of  their  own  free  agency 
as  moral  beings  united  in  society,  principally  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  these  tnstes,  manners,  and  feelings.     If  eating,  drinking, 
lodging,    and    living  well,   for  very  little   outlay  of  industry^, 
exertion,  or  bodily  labour,  and  still  less  of  mental,  and  along 
with  these  the  enjoyment,  through  the  eye  and  ear,  of  all  the 
pleasures  that  a  cultivated,  educated  taste  in  the  fine  arts  affords, 
if  physical  good  with  this  kind  of  intellectual  culture  or  develop- 
ment be  the  great  end  to  be  attained  by  man  in  society,  these 
autocratic  governments  are  rapidly  carrying  their  people  to  a 
higher  social  condition  than  that  of  the  people  of  Britain. 

But  if  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  as  a  member  of 
the  human  family,  demand  something  more  than  his  own  animal 
enjoyment,  physical  well-being,  and  personal  gratification^  evert 
in  the  intellectual  exercise  of  his  taste  aiiA-^^Ycv^ — :^  Vv^^j^^s^ 
podtion  in  life  be   that  in  which  his    moT^   «i:^^.  '^'^'"^''^fr^^ak 
HAture  can  be  fully  and  freely  developed  m  ^i^Qft  «x.ct<sNs»  ^    ^^ 
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capabilities,  duties,  and  rights,  as  a  thinking  responsible  free  agenfc 
— and  his  true  education,  that  which  fits  him  for  this  position — 
then  are  these  autocratic  governments  and  their  subjects  in  a  low 
social  position — one  far  beneath  that  of  the  British — and  their 
systems  of  national  education  are  not  adapted  to  the  great  moral 
end  of  human  existence,  but  merely  to  support  their  govern- 
ments. If  we  fairly  consider  the  social  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nental man  of  whatever  class,  whatever  position,  or  whatever 
country,  Neapolitan,  or  Austrian,  or  Prussian,  we  find  him,  body 
and  soul,  a  slave.  His  going  out  and  coining  in,  his  personal 
bodily  and  mental  action  in  the  use  of  his  property,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  industry  and  talents,  in  his  education,  his  religion, 
his  laws,  his  doings,  thinkings,  readings,  talkings  in  public  or 
private  afiairs,  are  fitted  on  to  him  by  his  mast-er,  the  state,  like 
clothing  on  a  convict,  and  in  these  alone  can  he  move,  or  exe- 
cute any  act  of  social  existence.  He  has  no  individual  existence 
socially  or  morally,  for  he  has  no  individual  free  agency.  His 
education  fits  him  for  this  state  of  pupilage,  but  not  for  indepen- 
dent action  as  a  reflecting  self-guiding  being,  sensible  of,  and  daily 
exercising  his  social,  political,  moral,  and  religious  rights  and  du- 
ties as  a  free  agent.  In  his  position  relatively  to  these  rights  and 
duties,  the  Continental  man  stands  on  a  level  very  far  below  that 
of  the  individual  of  our  country  in  a  corresponding  class  of 
society.  With  all  the  ignorance  and  vice  imputed  to  our  lower 
classes,  they  are,  in  true  and  eflicient  education,  as  members  of 
society  acting  for  themselves  in  their  rights  and  duties,  and 
under  guidance  of  their  own  judgment,  moral  sense,  and  con- 
science, in  a  far  higher  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  condi- 
tion than  the  educated  slaves  of  the  Continent.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion, in  social  economy,  which  the  author  of  the  preceding 
Notes  has  come  to,  and  which  the  reader  is  requested  w 
consider. 


THE   END. 
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